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PREFACE. 


The  following  work  is  a  translation  of  *  Das  Verbum  der 
Griechischen  Sprache  seinem  Baue  nach  dargestellt,'  published  in 
two  volumes  (Vol.  I.  Leipzig  1873,  Vol.  II.  ib.  1876).  For  the 
first  volume  we  were  able  to  use  the  second  edition  (Leipzig  1877): 
for  the  second  volume  Prof.  Curtius  was  good  enough  to  furnish  us 
with  a  large  number  of  corrections  and  additions,  prepared  by 
him  for  the  second  edition,  now  going  through  the  press.  Professor 
Curtius  desires  to  express  his  indebtedness  for  some  of  these  to 
notices  by  Prof.  A.  Nauck  in  the  *  Bulletin  de  T  Academic  imp^riale 
des  sciences  dfe  St.  P^tersbourg '  Tome  xx.  pp.  481-520  and  in 
the  '  Melanges  Gr^o-Eomains '  Tome  iv.  p.  58  ff.  We  cannot 
reproduce  this  acknowledgment  without  expressing  our  great 
r^pret  that  Prof.  Nauck  should  have  thought  fit  to  adopt  in  these 
articles  a  tone  and  language  which,  it  might  have  been  hoped, 
belonged  entirely  to  a  past  generation  of  scholars.  We  have  added 
from  the  second  edition  an  impoi*tant  excursus  as  an  appendix. 
In  the  prefeuje  to  Vol.  I.,  Prof.  Curtius  writes  :— 
*  I  was  first  led  to  make  the  Greek  verb  the  subject  of  a 
detailed  examination  in  the  following  way.  My  work  "Die 
Bildung  der  Tempora  imd  Modi  im  Griechischen  und  Lateinischen," 
which  appeared  in  the  year  1846,  had  been  for  some  time  out  of 
print.  The  progress  made  by  the  science  since  that  time  would 
at  least  have  necessitated  very  considerable  changes  in  a  new 
edition.  Besides  this  I  hardly  felt  called  upon  to  make  a  fresh 
examination  of  the  structure  of  the  Latin  verb.  The  object, 
indeed,  with  which  that  work  of  my  younger  days  was  undertaken 
was  to  present  classical  scholars  with  a  critical  compendium  of  the 
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actual  results  arrived  at  by  the  comparative  study  of  the  verbal 
structure,  adding  thereto  investigations  made  by  myself.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  after  so  long  an  interval  I  could  not  approach  the  same 
subject  unless  I  treated  the  whole  verb  at  once  more  succinctly 
and  more  in  detail,  and  to  this  end  I  saw  I  should  have  to  confine 
myself  to  the  single  language  to  which  my  special  study  has 
always  been  directed.  Of  course  Latin,  like  any  other  cognate 
language,  has  been  examined  wherever  it  promised  to  throw  light 
on  Ghreek. 

^  I  have  taken  special  pains  here  to  present  as  far  as  I  could  a 
complete  list  of  actually  occurring  forms,  though  this  was  far  from 
my  object  in  the  composition  of  the  "  Tempora  imd  Modi."  It 
seemed  to  me  no  disadvantage  that  certain  sections  of  the  present 
work  should  in  consequence  be  little  more  than  lists  of  forms. 
For  it  IB  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  correct  understanding 
of  these  forms  that  we  should  know  to  what  extent  they  were 
current  and  in  what  periods.  In  the  case  of  the  formation  of  the 
present  tense  stem  for  instance  all  the  information  we  had  as  to 
the  occurrence  of  its  manifold  varieties  v^as  extremely  defective. 
None  of  the  various  indexes  of  verbal  forms,  among  which  Veitch's 
"  Greek  Verbs  irregular  and  defective  "  (3rd  edition,  Oxford  1871) ' 
deserves  still  as  always  to  be  held  in  the  highest  consideration, 
could  folly  supply  the  need,  since  they  were  imdertaken  with  com- 
pletely different  objects  in  view.  At  the  same  time,  after  Lobeck's 
Bhematikon,  where  however  we  have  constantly  to  regret  that  the 
different  periods  are  not  distinguished,  it  is  to  this  work  and  to 
Ktihner's  new  edition  of  his  "  Ausfiihrliche  Grammatik  "  to  which 
I  owe  by  far  the  greater  number  of  references  on  this  head.  In 
the  case  of  Homeric  Greek,  which  had  always  to  be  treated 
separately  of  course,  I  have,  besides  Seber's  well-known  Index, 
made  use  of  a  complete  collection  of  verbal  forms  made  by  a 


'  *  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  anthor  for  the  information  that  the 
Edinburgh  edition  of  1860,  by  which  I  was  led  to  call  the  edition  of  1871  (styled 
on  its  title-page  a  "  New  Edition  ")  the  fourth,  was  one  in  which  he  had  no  hand. 
Mr.  Yeitch  recognises  only  three  editions  as  authorised — those  of  1848,  1865,  and 
1871. — I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  a  work  composed  with  the  same 
object,  i.e.  *Ai^<6/taXa  Ktd  ^XAitrij  /^^/xara  irc(«y  <rvyypa^4wy  icaX  ironfrwv  rrjs  'EAXiywic^f 
y\^ff<nis  ^h  A.  A.  "ZoKtWaploVf  KoBitTtrov  rov  iy  *A$^ycus  B'  yvftyaaloUf  "Eidkuns 
irifiTTTi  i\us  /x§r9ppv$fufffUtnrif  *Ey  'A0^yais  1877,  which  was  kindly  sent  to  me  by 
the  author  while  I  was  engaged  on  this  second  edition.' 
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former  pupil  at  my  suggestion.  From  Hesychius's  Lexicon,  which 
I  have  gone  through  in  the  course  of  my  investigations,  I  have 
been  able,  while  rigidly  excluding  all  foreign  and  doubtful  matter, 
to  extract  many  remarkable  forms.  The  rich  treasury  too  con- 
tained in  Lentz's  Herodian  has  been  laid  under  contribution.  For 
all  that,  such  is  the  astounding  wealth  of  forms  which  Greek 
possesses,  that,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  I  have  fi&Uen  far  short 
of  absolute  completeness,  even  within  the  limits  here  proposed. 
Still  I  hope  it  will  now  be  approximately  possible  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  the  phenomena  discussed  by  me  were  in  living 
use.  It  is  now  and  then  surprising  to  find,  in  the  course  of  this 
enquiry,  how  forms,  which  boys  at  school  learn  as  the  proper  and 
regular  ones,  either  have  no  authority  whatever  or  only  occur  in 
some  out-of-the-way  place,  and  stand  quite  alone. 

<  There  is  nothing  so  prejudicial  to  an  insight  into  the  real 
structure  of  the  Greek  verb  as  the  notion,  still  widely  prevalent, 
that  every  verb  must  admit  of  being  conjugated  throughout.  In 
reality,  not  only  does  each  single  group  of  forms  make  a  separate 
whole,  but  very  often  one  such  group  is  formed  from  one  and  the 
same  stem  many  centuries  earlier  than  the  other,  and — leaving 
the  latest  stratum  of  derived  verbs  out  of  the  question — ^almost 
every  verb  shows  us,  so  to  speak,  a  separate  family,  with  its  own 
feunily  history  and  a  quite  individual  stamp  of  character.  It  may 
be  doubted  if  there  is  another  language  which  has  developed  this 
tendency  towards  incUviduaMty  so  far  as  that  of  the  Greeks. 

'  Next  to  the  formation  of  a  complete  collection  of  the  charac- 
teristic forms  firom  Greek  itself  I  have  made  a  point  of  com- 
paring with  them  whatever  forms  can  be  directly  compared 
from  the  related  languages.  It  is  no  slight  help  towards  an 
insight  into  the  origin  and  ramification  of  forms  of  language  if 
we  can  see  clearly  how  often  in  two  languages,  e.g«  Greek  and 
Sanskrit,  or  even  in  more  than  two,  precisely  the  same  form  has 
come  &om  the  corresponding  stem.  In  the  case  of  the  present- 
tense  formations  no  comprehensive  attempt  of  this  kind  had  ever 
been  made.  All  that  had  been  done  was  to  point  out  similarities 
of  formation  without  taking  the  trouble  to  consider  the  stems  in 
which  they  appeared.  It  may  surprise  many  scholars  to  find  how 
extensive  the  agreement  between  the  languages  is,  even  in  the 
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case  of  forms  of  such  comparatively  late  stamp  as  the  derived 
verbs. 

*  The  oftener  we  are  led  by  investigations  of  this  kind  inta 
regions  in  which  the  ground  is  slippery,  the  greater  the  importance, 
I  think,  which  must  be  attached  to  such  bare  collections  of  un- 
doubted  &cts  about  which  it  is  hardly  possible  there  should  be  two 
opinions.     For  the  etymologist  I  have  undertaken  the  collection 
of  such  facts  in  my  "Principles  of  Ghreek  Etymology."    The 
present  work  is  intended  to  provide,  in  a  similar  collection  of 
verbal  forms,  a  firm  basis  for  the  investigation  of  their  origin* 
On  this  head  I  have  only  ventured  with  some  reluctance  upon  the 
very  difficult  questions  of  the  genesis  of  verbal  forms.     These 
questions   must  be  dealt  with  by  analysis  and  combination — a 
province  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  comparison  of  parallel 
forms.     I  have  expounded  elsewhere  ("  Zur  Chronologie  der  indo- 
germanischen  Sprachforschung,"  2nd  edition  1873)  my  views  on 
the  origin  and  developement  of  the  Indo-Grermanic  verbal  struc- 
ture.    These  views,  which  I  still  hold,  in  spite  of  some  amount  of 
opposition,  are  naturally  those  on  which  I  proceed  in  the  present 
work.*    With  regard  to  the  main  questions   they  are  the  same 
views  which  began  with  Bopp's  foimdation  of  our  science  in  the 
firm  structure  of  his  "  Comparative  Grammar,"  which  were  eluci- 
dated and  corrected  by  Schleicher's  systematising,  though  perhaps 
now  and  then  too  logical  condensation,  and  may  be  regarded  j^s 
the  universal  doctrine  of  Comparative  Philology.     No  reasonable 
man  will  imagine  that  this  structure  is  satisfactory  at  every  point. 
It  has  its  weak  sides,  and  it  is  the  strengthening,  perfecting  and 
correction  of  these  to  wliich  the  science  must  devote  itself  as  it 
advances.     Hard  problems  meet  us,  in  which  we  have  often  ta 
content  ourselves  with   the  indication  of  a  greater   or  smaller 
degree  of  probability,  and  we  must  not  fancy  that  we  can  settle 
every  thing  once  for  all.    But  I  confess  that  the  attacks  lately 
made  from  different  quarters  on  the  foundations  of  this  structure 
seem  to  me  not  at  all  likely  to  shake  them. 

*  The  principal  works  used  for  the  second  edition  have  been, 

«  [A  statement  of  these  views,  revised  by  Professor  Curtius,  wiU  be  found  in 
the  article  on  the  Greek  Language  in  the  *  Encyclopedia  Britannica,'  vol.  xi, 
(ninth  edition).] 
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before  all,  Delbriick's  "  Altindisches  Verbum"  (HaUe  1874), 
Johannes  Schmidt  ^'Zur  Oeschichte  des  Vocalismus"  Vol.  II., 
Gust.  Meyer  '<Die  mii  Nasalen  gebildeten  Prasensstamme '^ 
(Jena  1873).' 

In  the  preface  to  Vol.  II.,  Professor  Curtius  writes : — 
'  This  second  half  of  my  description  of  the  structure  of  the 
Greek  verb  has  not  led  me  so  often  as  the  first  to  the  ultimate 
and  most  difficult  questions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  earliest  Indo* 
Germanic  verbal  forms.  I  have  had  to  deal  rather,  though  not  by 
any  means  exclusively,  still  for  the  most  part  with  the  completion 
and  carrying  out  of  primitive  types  by  the  Greeks ;  although 
these  can  be  understood  only  by  bringing  out  the  special  charac* 
teristics  of  the  Greek  verb  from  the  common  back-ground.  Much 
however  that  bears  upon  this  has  now  presented  itself  to  me  in  a 
dififerent  light  from  what  it  did  formerly ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
perfect  especially,  which  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  stamp 
and  varied  ramification  of  this  tense  takes  up  a  very  considerable 
part  of  this  second  volume,  is  stated  here  in  a  manner  which  in 
many  respects  is  new.  For  the  perfect  I  have  very  thankfully 
availed  myself  of  the  researches  of  old  pupils,  of  which  some  are 
collected  in  the  "  Philological  Discussions  published  by  G.  Curtius's 
Grammatical  Society  "  (Leipzig  1874),  others  are  printed  in  the 
"Studien,"  while  Windisch's  description  of  the  Irish  perfect, 
which  I  have  found  instructive  on  many  points,  has  been  printed 
in  Kuhn's  "  Zeitschrifb "  Vol.  XXIII.  But  many  other  chapters 
too,  e.g.  that  on  the  Verbal  Nouns,  and  specially  the  doctrine  of 
the  Infinitive,  and  the  description  of  the  Sigmatic  Aorist,  contain 
views  di£fenng  from  those  most  generally  adopted.  I  trust  they 
may  recommend  themselves  to  the  unprejudiced  judgment  of  other 
investigators.  I  cannot,  I  think,  be  charged  with  having  clung 
obstinately  to  doctrines  which  I  previously  advanced.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  I  have  never  refused  to  accept  more  recent 
views  and  tendencies,  so  far  as  they  appeared  to  me  at  all  justified, 
without  however  deviating  from  the  fundamental  principles  which 
I  followed  in  my  first  discussion  of  the  Greek  Verb  thirty 
years  ago.' 

The  translation  of  the  first  volume  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
England,  that  of  the  second  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  but  every  page  has 
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been  carefully  revised  by  us  both^  and  we  are  jointly  responsible 
for  the  whole.  The  very  full  indexes  to  the  original  work  were 
prepared  by  Dr.  Vanidek  of  Neuhaus :  the  task  of  adapting  them 
to  the  present  translation,  involving  as  it  did  the  verification  and 
alteration  of  more  than  5,000  references,  has  not  been  a  light 
one:  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  prove  of  great  value  in 
facilitating  the  use  of  the  book. 

The  numbers  in  the  margin  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  second 
edition  of  Vol.  I.  and  of  the  first  edition  of  Vol.  II.  in  the 
original.  It  may  be  convenient  to  notice  that  the  second  edition 
of  Vol.  I.  contains  eight  pages  more  than  the  first,  while  the 
second  edition  of  Vol.  U.,  in  consequence  of  the  insertion  of  the 
excursus  at  p.  33,  will  probably  contain  about  twenty  pages  more 
than  the  first.  Hence  e.g.  a  reference  to  p.  206  of  Vol.  I.^  will 
answer  to  p.  211  Vol.  I.^  (p.  143  of  the  translation):  p.  370 
Vol.  L'=p.  376  Vol.  I.«  (p.  258  of  the  translation):  p.  100 
Vol.  II.»=p.  84  Vol.  IL>  (p.  329  of  the  translation). 

The  kindly  welcome  given  to  our  translation  of  the  ^  Principles 
of  Greek  Etymology '  leads  us  to  hope  for  an  equally  favourable 
xeception  for  a  work  which  has  been  universally  recognised  as  a 
not  less  important  contribution  to  the  cause  of  a  sound  and 
ficientific  knowledge  of  the  Grreek  language. 

Makchbstbb  : 

Chrittnuu,  1879. 
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THE    GEEEK   VEEB.  /Av>^ 

CHAPTER  I.  ^^^ 

iJVTuoDucTioy: 

The  term  verb  is  not  always  used  by  grammarians  in  the  same  sense.  1 
We  hear,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  verb  in  a  sentence,  and  tuth  or  tdrjKe 
is  said  to  be  a  verb ;  on  the  other,  the  same  term  is  used  to  denote 
the  numerous  forms  which  along  with  this  (kuh  or  eOrjKe  belong 
to  one  stem,  and  we  hear  of  the  verb  atihiv,  or  the  verb  Tiderai. 
Dionysius  Thrax  used  the  word  in  the  former  sense  when  he  thus  defined 
the  notion  of  the  verb  :  p^/ia  iari  \llig  KaTijyopijfia  trrjijiaivovffa  (Bekker, 
*  Anecd/  ii.  672).  Schoemann,  in  what  he  says  about  the  nature  of  the 
verb,  at  p.  16  of  his  treatise  on  the  Parts  of  Speech,  agrees  with  this 
definition.  It  is  in  the  power  of  making  an  assertion,  i.e.  in  the  union 
of  a  subject  with  a  predicate  within  one  and  the  same  word,  that  the 
peculiarity  of  this,  as  opposed  to  other  parts  of  speech,  consists.  For  our 
present  purposes  we  shall  have  to  distinguish  more  carefully  between 
these  two  uses.  We  do  not  call  &eih  or  eOriKi  verbs,  but  verbal  forms, 
and  only  use  the  term  verb  collectively,  understanding  by  a  verb  a  more 
or  less  extensively  ramifying  system  of  forms,  all  of  which  possess  the 
power  of  making  an  assertion,  and  come  from  one  stem,  or  are  at  least 
held  together  by  the  bond  of  a  common  meaning.  Again,  all  Greek  verbs 
join  to  form  that  higher  unity,  which,  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
whole  mass  of  kindred  phenomena,  we  may  call  *  The  Greek  Verb.' 

If  we  proceed  to  consider  a  single  verb  or  system  of  verbal  forms 
from  a,  so  to  speak,  statistical  point  of  view,  this  system  at  once  falls  2 
into  two  main  groups,  which  have  at  all  times  been  kept  distinct,  though 
the  origin  and  nature  of  this  diflference  may  not  have  been  underatood  : 
these  are  the  verb  finite,  and  the  verb  infinite.  It  is  only  the  forms  of 
the  verb  finite  which  are  capable  of  expressing  a  complete  assertion,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  making  little  sentences  which  can  be  conceived  as  standing 
alone.  In  the  forms  of  the  verb  infinite  there  is  always  an  incomplete'nesH 
in  the  assertion,  which  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  form  of  the  first 
kind.  Infinitives,  participles,  and  verbal  adjectives  bear  the  form  of 
nouns,  and  belong  by  right  of  origin  and  structure  in  most  instances  to 
the  class  of  noun-forms.  But  since  the  language  as  preserved  to  uh 
makes  a  distinction  of  use  between  these  forms  and  those  called  noun-^ 
forms,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  since  they  have  several  charac- 
teristic distinctions  of  form  in  common  with  the  verb  proper,  they  make 
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an  integral  part  of  the  verbal  system,  and  ought  not  to  be  considered 
apart  from  it — a  fact  not  always  recognised  in  Comparative  Grammar. 
Theii*  double  nature  was  well  set  forth  in  the  old  name  fitTo\ri  (partici- 
pium) ;  the  only  pity  is  that  this  name  was  confined  to  a  part  only  of  the 
group.    We  shall  find  it  bast  to  speak  of  the  whole  class  as  verbal  nouns. 
The  elements  of  meaning  which  find  expression  in  the  Gi-eek  verb 
finite  are  of  six  kinds:   1),  Person;    2),  Number;    3),  Relation  borne 
by  the  action  to  the  subject,  the  difference,  i.e.  between  Active,  Middle 
and  Passive,  so  well  named  by  the  ancients  liudetriQ ;  4),  Kind  of  Time 
(Zeitart),  by  which  I  mean  the  varieties  of  the  continuous,  momentary, 
and  completed  action  perceivable,  i.e.  in  tXve,  eXvtrey  and  i\e\vKei  respec- 
tively ;  5),  Grade  of  Time  (Zeitstu/e),  or  the  difference  between  present, 
past,  and  future ;  and  6),  Modality.     The  verlml  nouns  have  no  means 
at  all  for  expressing  the  first  element,  but  they  can  all  express  the  third 
and  fourth.     Of  the  fifth,  the  grade  of  time,  they  never  had  any  mark 
3  though,  in  the  case  of  the  participle,  a  peculiar  shifting  of  function  has 
enabled  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  kind  to  do  duty  for  that  o£  the  grade 
of  time  ;  and  "besides  this,  the  latest  bom  of  the  tense-systems,  that  of  the 
future,  has  produced  verbal  nouns  of  its  own.     Participles  are  of  course 
the  only  verbal  nouns  which  can  mark  number  (2),  and,  being  real  adjec- 
tives, they  mark  gender  and  case  as  well.     Even  modality  (6)  is  not 
entirely  absent  from  the  meaning  of  Greek  verbal  nouns ;  the  particle  &y 
is  added  to  infinitives  and  participles  with  a  use  analogous  to  that  with 
verb-forms  proper,  and  in  this  way  some  modal  differences  at  least  find 
expression  outside  the  verb  finite. 

The  array  of  forms,  which  this  calculation  shows  the  complete  verbal 
system  in  Greek  to  possess,  is  astonishingly  large.     As  it  is  seldom  or 
never  seen  in  all  its  force,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  pass  the  long  list 
under  review;     Considered  genetically,  the  whole  of  the  forms  of  the 
Greek  verb  divide  themselves  into  seven  groups,  which,  as  all  the  forms 
in  a  group  have  a  common  unchangeable  kernel  or  stem,  we  refer  to 
seven  stems,  or,  more  accurately,  tense-stems.     In  reviewing  these  in 
this  statistical  manner,  we  will  for  the  time  preserve  the  order  given  in 
my  'School  Grammar,'  i.e.:   1^,  Present-stem;  2),  Strong  Aorist-stem 
{Aor.  11.)',  3),  Future-stem;  4),   Weak  Aorist^tem  (Aor.  I.  act.  and 
middle) ;    5),  Perfect-stem ;    6),   Strong  Passive-stem  {Aor.  II.  pass.) ; 
7),   Weak  Passive-stem  (Aor.  I.  pass.).      Of  these  seven  groups  those 
called  strong  and  weak  are  seldom  both  developed  in  the  same  verb,  so 
'that,  with  compai-atively  few  exceptions,  each  verb  can  actually  show 
enly  Jive  groups,  the  active  and  middle  aorist  being  either  strong  or 
weak,  and  the  passive  stem  likewise.     These  ^ve  groups,  however,  may 
be  found  entire,  but  for  a  few  gaps,  in  a  great  number  of  verbs,  and  so  far 
in  current  use  that  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  there  is  no  single 
form  belonging  to  one  of  these  gi-oups  that  a  Greek,  when  Attic  was  at 
its  prime,  could  not  have  used  if  he  liked. 

That  our  present  attempt  at  reviewing  the  numerical  strength  of  this 
store  of  verb-forms  may  give  us  no  deceptive  phantom  results,  but  a  real 
4  idea  of  the  number  of  actually  occurring  forms  distinct  in  sound  and 
meaning,  I  shall  proceed  on  the  following  principles.  In  the  first  place, 
all  very  rare  forms,  e.g.  the  first  person  dual  of  the  middle  tenses,  the 
feminine  dual  of  the  participles,  the  moods  of  the  active  perfect,  have 
been  left  out  altogether.     Next,  all  forms  which  though  of  different 
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meaning  are  phonetically  identical,  e.g.  the  nom.  and  aoc.  neuter  parti- 
ciples, and  even  the  phonetically  identical  ace.  sing.  masc.  and  nom.  and 
ace  plor.  neut.  of  the  active  participles  (e.g.  Xvovra),  and  the  identical 
aoc  sing,  and  nom.  and  ace.  s.  neut.  of  the  middle  (e.g.  \v6fierov),  always 
oonnt  for  a  single  form.  But  where  some  clajsses  of  verhs  or  certain 
dialects  have  varieties  of  formation,  or  where  the  examination  of  their 
origin  gives  as  clear  evidence  that  there  was  a  variety  on  Greek  ground, 
in  such  cases  no  later  or  accidental  identification  has  made  us  reckon  as 
one  what  the  language  occasionally  does,  or  at  one  time  did,  regard  as 
distinct.  For  instance,  IXvov  is  reckoned  once  as  1st  pers.  sing,  and  once 
as  3rd  pers.  plur.,  for  the  Dorians  distinguished  between  iXvoy  and  iXvov, 
and  all  Greeks  between  c^i/k  and  ttftav.  or. €^(rav.  Avw,  it  is  true,  is 
1st  sing,  for  both  ind.  and  conj.,  but  as  there  are  in  Homer  forms  in 
-w  -fit  for  the  conj.,  there  was  once  a  distinction  between  the  two  forms. 
Avp  is  in  Attic  at  once  3rd  sing.  conj.  act.  and  2nd  sing.  conj.  middle ; 
but  Homer  distinguishes  between  Xv^m  and  Xvi^ac,  and  even  Attic  at 
one  time  between  Xvi^  and  Xvei.  The  aor.  I.  inf.  act.  and  the  2nd  sing, 
imp.  aor.  I.  mid.  are  at  any  rate  occasionally  distinguishable  by  their 
accent,  e.g.  irai^evffai  and  vai^evfrai — reason  enough  for  counting  each 
form  separately.  On  the  same  principles  the  1st  sing.  fut.  act.,  e.g.  Xvattt 
for  Xvtrltjf  has  been  distinguished  from  the  1st  sing.  aor.  I.  conj.  Xvo'u;. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  there  ever  was  a  phonetic 
distinction  in  Greek  itself  between  XveTov,  XveaOov  as  2nd  dual  ind.  and 
imperat.,  or  between  Xvcre,  XvEffOi  as  2nd  pi.  of  the  two  moods,  and 
therefore  such  forms  are  only  counted  once. 

In  this  way  we  get  the  following  result. 

From  the  present-stem  are  formed — 

Pr.  Ind.     Pr.  Conj.    Pr.  Opt.     Pr.  Imp.        Impf. 
Act.  7  7  8  4  8 

Mid.  7  7  8  4  8 

that  is,  68  forms  belonging  to  the  verb  finite.     Besides  these  there  are  5 
2  infinitives  and  2  participles  with  19  each,  that  is,  40  forms  of  the 
verb  infinite — ^in  ail  108. 

From  the  future-stem  come — 


Tnd. 

Opt. 

Act. 

7 

8 

Mid. 

7 

8 

that  is,  30  forms  of  the  verb  finite,  and  then  there  are  2  infinitives 
and  2  participles  with  19  case-forms  apiece.  Altogether  from  the  future- 
stem  70  forms. 

From  the  aorist-stem,  either  the  strong  or  the  weak,  come — 


Tnd. 

Conj. 

Opt. 

Imp. 

Act. 

8 

7 

8    • 

6 

Mid. 

8 

7 

8 

6 

In  addition  to  these  58  come  the  40  forms  of  the  infinitives  and  parti- 
ciples— in  all  98. 

Under  the  perfect-stem  we  omit  entirely  the  rare  conj.,  opt.  and  imp. 
of  the  active,  but  not  the  imperative  middle,  which  is  more  frequent. 
We  thus  get— 

B  2 
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Perf.  Ind.     Imper.      Pluperf.  Fut. 

Act.                7                                 8  8 

Mid.               7               4               8  Ind.  7,  Opt.  8 

altogether  49  forms  of  the  verb  finite ;  and  to  this  have  to  be  added 
3  infinitives  and  3  participles — in  all  109. 

The  passive-stem,  strong  or  weak  as  the  case  may  be,  gives — 


Acr.  lad.  Conj.  Opt.  Imp. 

8  7  8  6 

Fut.  Ind.  Opt. 

7  9 


I  44 


which,  with  the  2  infinitives  and  the  38  participial  forms,  give  a  total 
of  84. 

The  verbal  adjectives,  which  belong  to  no  tense-stem,  produce  38  csfio- 
forms. 

In  all,  then,  we  may  get  from  a  complete  verb — 

249  forms  of  the  verb  finite,  and 
258  forms  of  the  verb  infinite 


altogether  507. 

6  A  glance  at  the  Latin  verb  is  enough  to  show  us  how  much  poorer  it 
is  than  the  Greek.  The  Latin  verbal  forms  may  be  referred  to  two 
tense-stems,  of  which  the  second,  that  of  the  perfect,  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  active. 

The  present-stem  has — 

Ind.  Conj.         Imper.    Imperf.  Ind.     Imperf.  Conj.     Fut. 

Act.  6  6  5  6  6  6 

Mid.  6  6  4  6  6  6 

altogether  69  forms  of  the  verb  finite,  to  which  must  be  added  2 
infinitives  and  a  participle  with  8  different  case-forms,  and  the 
gerundive  with  12  case-forms* — that  is,  91  forms  in  all.  The  perfect- 
stem  has — 

6  forms  for  the  indicative  perf. 

6      „  „      conjunctive  perf. 

6      „         „      indic.  pluperf. 

6      „  „      conj.  pluperf. 

1  form  for  the  fut.  perf. 

for  it  is  only  the  1st  pers.  sing,  that  is  different  fix)m  the  perf.  conj. — in 
all  25 — which  with  the  addition  of  the  inf.  act.  make  26. 

Besides  these  thei-e  is  the  fut.  pai't.  act.  with  its  12  forms,  the  perf. 
pass.  part,  with  the  same  nimiber,  and  the  2  supines — in  all  26. 

The  verb  finite  reckons  altogether  94  forms,  the  verb  infinite  49 — 
total  143.     Everything  besides  is  periphrastic. 

In  Grothic  the  resources  are  still  more  meagre.  We  can  here  only 
compare  the  verb  finite,  as  the  declension  of  the  participles  is  so  much 
more  complicated  that  their  sum  cannot  be  clearly  stated.  The  strong 
verb  in  Gothic  as  in  Latin  falls  into  two  groups,  here  called  present  and 
past.       The  present  group  comprises  in  the  indicative    7   forms,   the 

*  I  have  counted  the  same  form  only  once  when  it  does  duty  for  more  than 
one  case,  as  e.g.  Ugendi  for  gen.  s.  and  nom.  pi. 
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3rd  sing,  and  the  2nd  plur.  being  identical,  in  the  conjunctive  8,  in  the 
imperative  only  1,  as  3  forms  are  identical  with  the  corresponding  indie, 
forms ;  then  there  are  6  middle  forms.  The  past  has  8  for  the  indicative 
and  8  for  the  conjunctive.     The  entire  simi  is  therefoi'e  38.    . 

The  language  that  comes  nearest  to  Greek  in  wealth  Of  forms  is  7 
undoubtedly  Sanskrit.  Here  all  the  three  numbers  havd*  their  three 
persons  complete,  so  that  each  mood  and  tense  shows  9  forms.  Of 
moods  and  tenses  there  are  9,  as  the  tenth  system  of  forms,  that  of 
the  participial  future,  being  periphrastic,  cannot  be  reckoned  here. 
We  thus  get  81  forms  of  the  verb  finite  in  active,  middle,  and  passive 
respectively  —  in  all,  therefore,  243,  as  against  the  268  of  Greek. 
Then  there  are  the  conjunctive  forms  and  several  optatives  peculiar 
to  the  dialect  of  the  Vedas,  in  which  dialect,  however,  many  of  the 
later  forms  are  wanting.  Still  the  verbal  system  in  Indian  is  on  the 
whole,  as  Delbriick  remarks  (*  Altindisches  Verbum,*  p.  15),  not  very 
sharply  defined,  so  that  it  hardly  admits  of  this  kind  of  calculation. 
Owing  to  the  tact  that  many  verbs  have  alternative  forms  of  the  present- 
stem  freely  current  side  by  side,  the  number  often  mounts  up  excessively. 
There  are,  for  instance,  from  the  rt.  kar  make,  according  to  Delbriick, 
336  forms  of  the  present  verb  finite  alone  in  Yedic  Sansknt.  At  a  later 
stage  again  the  language  has  a  much  smaller  store  to  show  than  Greek. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  the  other  way  if  we  reckoned  the  causative, 
intensive,  and  desiderative  formations  as  well.  These  count  in  Sanskrit 
grammar  for  int^ral  parts  of  the  r^ular  verbal  inflexion,  whereas  in 
Greek,  where  they  are  far  less  numerous,  they  are  separate  verbs.  Since 
each  of  these  derived  formations  goes  through  all  persons  in  the  three 
voices,  and  has  only  the  perfect  formed  by  periphrasis,  for  every  group 
of  81  forms  of  the  primitive  verb  we  get  one  of  72 — in  all,  that  is,  216 
for  each  derived  formation,  and  648  for  all  the  three.  Add  to  these  the 
forms  of  the  primitive  verb,  and  there  results  the  gigantic  total  of  891 
genuine  verbal  forms.  Still  we  should  no  doubt  go  wrong  if  we  treated 
each  and  all  of  the  forms  in  this  tabulated  grammatical  system  as  actually 
existing.  The  whole  list  may  be  found  conveniently  arranged  in  Max 
Miiller's  *  Sanskrit  Grammar '  (London  1870,  p.  245  AT.).  This  much  may, 
I  believe,  be  positively  asserted,  that  in  the  number  of  verbal  forms  in 
living  use  Greek  hardly  comes  behind  Sanskrit.  This  is  in  part  con- 
nected with  the  for  finer  distinctions  of  meaning  which  are  to  be  found  8 
in  Greek.  Without  doubt  both  tense  and  mood  systems  are  in  the  latter 
language  more  developed  and  more  compact. 

If  after  this  detailed  survey  of  the  extensive  stock  of  Greek  forms  we 
now  try  to  understand  how  all  this  wealth  oi-iginated,  the  first  certainty 
we  can  arrive  at  is  that  its  formation  was  a  process  of  time.  Of  this 
fact  we  get  some  few  but  important  indications  from  the  period  of  the  :| 

language's  history,  which  may  in  the  narrower  sense  be  called  historic, 
that,  namely,  which  has  left  us  written  specimens.  One  of  the  most  in- 
genious formations  of  the  Greek  verb,  the  weak  passive  future,  is  entirely 
wanting  in  Homeric  Greek,  and  of  the  strong  passive  future  there  is  but 
one  certain  instance,  fjnytifTiaOaiy  which  only  occurs  at  K  365,  for  larioo- 
fjiai  has  not  the  right  meaning.  These  forms,  therefore,  wei-e  clearly  not 
made  till  the  time  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  Homeric  Epic  was  in 
its  prime.  They  were  evidently  made  to  supplement  the  long  current 
passive  aorists  and  on  the  analogy  of  the  other  futures.     There  had  long 
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been  by  the*side  of  tftri  (if]vai  a  (Hioofiai^  by  the  side  of  rX^fai  rX^o'o/ioi, 
by  the  side  of  yofifieyat  yoriaerai — why  should  not  fiiyfifuvai  have  /iiyij" 
ffofiaifi  and  later  on,  why  should  not  Kivridfiyai  have  iciyriOriffofiai'i  espe- 
cially as  these  forms  gave  greater  facility  for  the  expression  of  passivity 
than  was  afforded  by  the  middle  forms  fiiiofxai  KirTitrofiai,  The  future 
optative  likewise  is  unknown  to  Homeric  Greek.  For  no  doubt  La 
Koche  is  right  in  altering  the  completely  isolated  and  not  even  well 
attested  iiXvi^oi  at  p  547,  and  reading  oh^e  ki  tiq  Qavarov  koX  icfifjai  aXvEei 
after  the  analogy  of  other  passages.  This  late  growth  is  very  significant, 
and  teaches  us  much  of  tiie  nature  of  the  verb.  While  the  system  of 
cases  not  only  receives  no  addition  whatever  in  the  period  known  to 
us  by  written  records,  but  is  actually  curtailed,  and  while  very  con- 
siderable losses  can  be  discovered  within  the  limits  of  Homeric  Greek,  in 
the  verb  the  power  of  putting  out  new  shoots  lasted  much  longer.  In 
the  use  of  the  cases  then  it  is  remarkable  to  find  older  and  nicer  distinc- 
tions of  meaning  often  replaced  by  a  less  delicate  accuracy,  and  one  case 
assuming  the  functions  of  another  as  well  as  its  own.  With  the  verb, 
9  however,  the  case  is  the  reverse ;  here  we  can,  so  far  at  least  as 
tenses  and  moods  are  concerned,  discern  here  and  there  the  stamp  of  a 
greater  delicacy  and  a  more  thoroughgoing  completeness.  We  find 
analogy  to  be  the  means  by  which  a  still  living  creative  force  attains  its 
ends,  and  we  may  conclude  that  analogy  was  also  a  material  element  in 
producing  the  results  of  yet  earlier  times.  The  impulse  to  cany 
through  to  the  end  what  is  once  begun,  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  what  was 
at  fu^t  an  isolated  group  of  forms  after  the  pattern  of  older  types,  is  one 
which  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  Greek  language.  Hence  it  was 
comparatively  late  that  the  marvellous  system  we  see  before  us  reached 
its  full  completeness.  By  the  side  of  this  process  of  completion  of  the 
whole  we  can  also  trace  a  few  less  important  innovations  as  they  arise, 
e.g.  the  formation  of  the  aspirated  perfect,  quite  unknown  to  Homeric 
Greek,  the  extensive  use  of  the  k  in  making  the  active  perfect,  of  which 
again  we  see  only  the  beginnings  in  Homer.  Other  Greek  dialects  are 
of  considerable  use  in  many  directions  in  helping  us  to  ascertain  what 
we  can  of  the  phonetic  relations  of  an  older  time  before  the  division  into 
dialects  had  taken  place.  But  these  are  all  isolated  phenomena  compared 
with  the  mass  of  forms  which  are  unquestionably  as  old  as  Greek  itself, 
and  which  prove,  by  the  wide  extent  to  which  they  accord  with  pheno- 
mena in  related  languages,  that  they  were  the  common  inheritance  of  all 
or  at  any  rate  several  of  the  Indo-G«rmanic  tongues. 

The  task,  therefore,  which  we  have  to  perform,  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  structure  of  the  Greek  verb,  can  only  be  done  by  going  back  to 
the  relations  and  conditions  of  the  language  in  a  pre-Greek  age.  The 
main  parts  of  the  structure  were  the  work,  not  of  Greeks,  but  of  Indo- 
Germans  far  away  in  antiquity.  Our  investigation  therefore,  whether 
we  are  examining  a  single  phenomenon  or  constructing  a  whole  out  of 
many,  must  always  be  of  two  kinds — reconstriLCtive  and  constructive  as 
well.  The  former  is  the  easier  task.  Eeconstruction  has  to  take  the 
forms  of  the  several  languages  and  conclude  from  them  what  the  primi- 
tive Indo-Germanic  form  was,  and  to  obtain  by  a  systematic  combina- 
]  0  tion  of  such  primitive  forms  a  complete  image  of  the  structure  such  as  we 
may  conjecture  it  to  have  been  before  the  &st  encroachments  of  deface- 
ment and  decay.     On  the  side  of  construction  we  have  to  ask  with  what 
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notioii  was  this  primitive  structure  invented — bow  did  it  arise )  In  so 
doing  we  try  to  transport  ourselves  in  thought  to  period's  which  are  still 
more  ancient,  when  the  language  bears  still  less  direct  resemblance  to 
that  of  later  times.  A  clear  perception  of  this  twofold  nature  of  our  task 
is  indispensable.  There  are  cases  where  the  two  sides  are,  so  to  speak,  at 
odds,  where  it  is  a  question  whether  the  siu^lus  shown  by  one  language 
or  dialect  compared  with  others  is  of  primeval  growth,  or  an  extraneous 
imitation  of  some  other  similar  form — a  question  we  shall  have  to  raise, 
e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  full  termination  -/lcc  in  the  1st  sing,  optative.  In  the 
same  way  it  is  sometimes  not  easy,  in  the  case  of  a  sound  by  which  a  form 
in  one  language  is  distinguished  from  the  form  equivalent  to  it  in  another, 
to  see  at  once  whether  tibis  sound  has  always  had  a  share  in  marking  the 
significance  of  the  form,  and  consequently  is  to  be  explained  construe 
tively,  or  whether  it  may  not  have  arisen  through  a  later  dulling  and 
special,  purely  phonetic  development.  In  the  latter  case  a  reconstruc- 
tion is  necessary  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  older  sound.  Hence,  though 
in  theory  it  may  be  possible  to  keep  these  two  sides  distinct  in  the  treat- 
ment of  individual  cases,  it  is  practically  inexpedient.  What  is  of  real 
importance  is  rather  that  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  either.  Stilly 
since  the  examination  of  the  details  of  the  Greek  verbal  structure  cannot 
fkil  to  be  a  distraction  to  the  due  consideration  of  the  whole,  and  as  at 
the  same  time  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we  should  view  the  whole 
collectively,  it  will  be  expedient  to  summarise  here,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, the  most  essential  points  of  what  seems  to  me  ascertainable  about 
the  gradual  origin  of  that  verbal  system  which  we  may  r^ard  as  already 
complete  before  the  separation  of  ijie  Indo-Germanic  languages.  To  this 
may  well  be  added  a  short  examination  of  such  objections  as  have  been 
raised  against  some  of  the  main  points  in  this  collective  view,  and  a  short 
estimate  of  the  interpretations — some  of  them  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other — which  have  been  suggested  by  its  opponents  in  its  stead. 

To  begin  then  with  the  positive  part  of  these  considerations ;  of  this 
much  we  may  be  sure,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Indo-Grermanic  verb,  so  far  H 
as  we  can  by  reconstruction  arrive  at  its  fundamental  outlines,  no  more 
came  into  being  all  at  once  than  did  the  Greek.  It  did  not  begin  by  being 
a  ready-made  system  of  all  kinds  of  form,  each  with  its  clearly  defined 
function  assigned  to  it  at  its  birth.  Every  attempt  to  conceive  of  the 
verb  as  a  definite  entity,  after  the  fashion  of  the  philosophising  gram- 
marians of  earlier  times,  or  to  show  how  it  needs  must  follow  this  pattern 
and  no  other,  is  a  mistake.  This  huge  system  of  verbal  forms,  perhaps  the 
most  marvellous  creation  of  the  language-making  mind  of  man,  is  a 
sircUified  formation.  The  science  of  laiiguage  has  long  devoted  its  atten- 
tion to  the  right  discrimination  between  these  various  strata  of  forms 
lying  one  above  the  other,  of  which  the  younger  always  presupposes  and  is 
qualified  by  the  older.  I  have  discussed  these  problems  before  in  my 
treatise,  '  Zur  Chronologic  der  indogermanischen  Sprachforschimg,'  2nd 
edit.  Leipz.  1873,  but  I  must  here  repeat  my  main  points. 

All  formal  structure  in  the  languages  of  our  stock  consists  essentially 
in  the  union  of  two  elements,  one  with  meaning  and  the  other  without  \ 
that  is,  to  adopt  the  usual  phraseology,  in  the  union  of  verbal  roots  with 
pronominal  stems.  Of  this  union  two  kinds  are  possible.  Either  it  is 
cUtributive,  that  is,  the  pronominal  stem  is  added  to  the  more  significant 
root  with  the  same  force  with  which  at  a  later  stage  of  the  language  an 
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adjective  or  pronoun  is  said  by  grammarians  to  be  joined  attributively  to 
a  substantive :  that  is,  a^g-a  (Gk.  ay-«(-c)),  ag-man  (Lat.  ag-meti)  is 
like  6  Mip,  or  ovtoq  6  ayijp.  The  added  pronoun  has  here  no  other 
foi-ce  than  that  of  pointing,  like  a  local  adverb  *  there,'  to  the  notion 
expressed  in  the  root,  and  bringing  it  into  prominence  just  as  an  article 
might.  This  kind  of  union  is  the  main  source  from  which  arise  the 
formative  suffixes  and  some  of  the  case  suffixes,  especially  those  of  the 
nominative  and  accusative.  The  other  kind  of  union  is  the  predicative^ 
the  essence  of  which  is  that  the  added  pronominal  stem  does  duty  as 
subject,  and  consequently  turns  the  signi6cant  stem  to  which  it  is  added 
into  the  predicate.  In  the  clear  separation  of  the  predicative  con- 
nexion from  the  attributive,  while  in  their  origin  the  two  were  hardly 

1 2  distinguishable,  lies  the  chef  d^osuvre  of  the  Indo-Germanic  formal  struc- 
ture. By  the  more  detailed  arguments  of  the  treatise  above  mentioned 
I  believe  I  have  shown  that  the  predicative  connexion  was  probably  the 
one  that  was  developed  first  in  this  stock  of  languages.  Now  herein  lies 
the  germ  of  the  verb.  When  once  a  root  like  da  was  united  to  a  prono- 
minal stem  like  ta  in  such  a  way  that  this  combination  da-ta  meant  th<U 
man  giver,  or  he  giver,  and  nothing  else,  a  verbal  form  had  been  made, 
and  when  presently  corresponding  forms  were  made  for  the  other  persons 
too,  the  primitive  forms  being  da-via,  da-tva,  there  existed  a  set  of  such 
forms,  a  small  paradigm,  with  the  consciousness  of  their  inter-oonnexion 
as  a  necessary  consequence.  And  as  men's  minds  were  already  awake  to 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  confusion,  and  care  was  taken  to  keep  these 
forms  distinct  in  sound  from  the  attributive  compounds,  the  verbs  as  a 
separate  part  of  speech  now  existed  once  for  all.  The  further  steps  taken 
before  the  end  of  this  primitive  period, — the  expression  of  the  plural  by 
the  luiion  of  sevei'al  pronominal  elements,  and  the  expression  of  the 
middle  voice  by  a  different  combination  of  the  same,  the  prefixing  of  yet 
another  pronominal  stem,  the  augment  as  it  is  called,  by  which  the  grade 
of  past  time  was  marked  off  clearly  from  the  grade  of  present, — all  these 
we  shall  see  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  the  examination  of  the  details. 
What  we  have  to  do  here  is  i-ather  to  get  a  bii-dWye  view  of  the  process 
of  development  as  a  whole. 

This  first  stratum  of  verbal  forms  thus  given  in  outline  comprehends 
only  such  forms  as  occur,  say,  in  the  present  indicative  and  imperfect  of 
the  Greek  verb  <pri^i.  There  is  only  one  verb-stem  here,  and  that  as  yet 
quite  a  simple  one.  Next  to  the  indicative  apparently  the  imperative 
wjis  formed,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  and  its  characteristic  mark  lies, 
as  in  the  indicative,  only  in  the  personal  terminations.  But  of  any  other 
mark  of  distinction  of  mood  or  of  the  kind  of  time  there  is  not  a  trace. 
The  capital  gain  of  the  first  verbal  period  is  essentially  this,  that  there 
were  now  two  sets  of  clearly  stamped  personal  terminations  for  active 
and  middle,  and  an  augment.     These  possessions  were  lasting,  and  the 

13  distinctions  thus  struck  out  were  made  use  of  in  all  subsequently  formed 
strata.  The  augment,  where  it  was  wanted,  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
personal  terminations  at  the  end  of  the  word  made,  as  it  were,  the  firm 
fmmework  for  all  new  productions  whatever  within  the  verb  finite. 

Tt  is  at  this  point  that  the  language  appears  to  have  made  use,  very 
early  in  its  progress,  of  a  means  which  it  employs  in  the  most  varied 
ways  for  the  emphasising  of  a  syllable,  namely,  repetition  or  reduplication. 
Instead  of  the  simple  stem,  e.g.  da,  there  might  appear  within  the  same 
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verbal  framework  the  reduplicated  stem,  e.g.  dada,  and  so  instead  of  da-ta 
dada-ta ;  and,  as  this  happened  right  through  all  the  forms,  there  arose  a 
twofold  series :  da-ma,  da-tva,  da-ta,  &c.,  and  dada-ma,  dadortva,  dada- 
ia.  These  two  series  could  hardly  fail  to  be  distinguished  in  meaning. 
In  many  cases  the  diflference  was  this,  that  the  first  series  was  employed 
to  denote  momentary  action,  the  second  with  its  fuller  forms  to  denote 
continuous.  Here  then  we  have  the  first  materials  for  marking  what  I 
have  called  the  kind  of  time. 

Any  further  formative  power  therefore  had  hardly  room  to  exert 
itself  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  word,  but  had  to  confine  itself 
exclusively  to  the  interior.  If  we  would  understand  other  expansions, 
we  must  remember  always  that  the  verbal  stem  forms  the  predicate  to 
the  shifting  subjects  denoted  by  the  terminations.  Kow  this  predicate 
may  in  a  certain  sense  be  compared  to  the  later  noun-stems,  although 
quite  at  the  beginning — that  is,  before  the  creation  of  verbal  forms — the 
distinction  between  noun  and  verb  did  not  exist.  No  doubt  every 
rendering  of  primitive  Indo-Grermanic  in  language  of  a  later  development 
can  be  only  approximative ;  for  there  is  in  the  essence  of  this  oldest 
mode  of  expression  an  indistinctness  which  must  of  necessity  give 
way  to  a  greater  distinctness  in  the  case  of  a  language  which  has 
been  actually  handed  down  by  tradition.  But  if  we  are  conscious  that 
we  are  only  very  imperfectly  reproducing  the  real  meaning  of  those 
primitive  formations,  we  may  perhaps  render  da-ma  by  give  I,  da-ta  by 
give  he,  and  conjecture  that  the  predicative  syllable  gradually  acquired  a 
force  which  was  not  very  difierent  from  that  of  the  afterwards  clearly 
distinguished  participle  or  nomen  agentis,  e.g.  giving,  giver.  The  idea  14 
that  a  copula  is  needed  here  appears  completely  untenable  even  when 
viewed  from  the  position  of  a  later  development  of  the  language ;  for 
sentences  like  ovk  ayaQov  iroXvkoipayii]  have  not  been  wanting  in  any 
period,  and  no  doubt  they  were  for  a.  long  time  the  only  kind  of  predica- 
tions in  use.*  The  next  expansion  of  verbal  forms  then  was  brought 
about,  we  conclude,  by  way  of  the  more  elaborate  specialisation  of  the 
forms  and  functions  of  the  predicate.  The  means  used  was  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  noun-stems  just  mentioned,  i.e.  expansion  of 
the  stem.  As  noun-stems,  even  in  periods  of  the  language  which  are 
known  to  us,  appear  now  without  any  suffix,  now  with  several,  so  the 
verb-stem  can  be  used  without  addition  as  well  as  with  the  addition  of  a 
suf&x.  The  commonest  and  shortest  suffix  is  the  vowel  a.^  Instead  of 
attaching  the  personal  terminations  directly  to  the  rt.  ag  the  noun- 
stem  aga  is  formed  from  it,  and  this  aga  is  then  connected,  e.g.  with  the 
sign  of  the  third  pers.  sing,  ta,  later  ti  (agor^ti^&yu,  agit),  in  the  same 
way  in  which  later  the  sign  of  the  nominative  case  is  added  to  the  same 
stem  attributively  (a^a-«=ay(J-c).  An  imaginable  1st  pers.  plur.  ag-m^is 
would  bear  to  the  actually  deducible  aga-m>a>s=^&.yuniQ,  agimus,  the  same 
relation  as  that  borne  by  the  Lat.  noun-stem  a^-men  to  an  agi-m^en 

•  [Cp.  Roby's  Latin  Chrammar,  ii.  p.  xxii.] 

■  Kick's  attempt  to  dispute  the  existence  of  the  suffix  a  (Beitr.  z.  K.  der  Indo' 
Germ.  Sprachen,  vol.  i.  p.  1  ff.)  seems  to  me  unsuccessful.  Nor  can  I  see  what 
gain  is  expected  to  result  from  dividing,  e.g.  *bka-ra  instead  of  bhar-a,  since  it 
makes  both  syllables  quite  unintelligible.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  the  priority 
of  the  verbal  form.  It  would  be  just  as  lawful  to  deny  that  na  and  nu  are 
nominal  suffixes. 
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which  the  analogy  of  regi-men  will  readily  suggest.  These  a-stems  so 
outgrew  the  older  stratum  in  numbers,  as  time  went  on,  that  they  de- 
cidedly formed  the  rule  and  turned  the  first  stratum  into  a  group  of  more 
or  less  anomalous  exceptions. 

The  original  property  of  forming  stems  possessed  by  this  a  served 
to  give  to  the  stem  still  more  of  the  character  of  a  noun,  and  thus 
to  mark  the  action  denoted  by  it  as  a  continuous,  lasting  one.     This 

5  explains  the  fact  that  this  a,  represented  in  Greek  by  c  or  o,  and 
lengthened  in  the  1st  sing,  to  ut,  belongs  especially  to  the  present-stem — 
that  is,  to  that  group  of  forms  intended  to  express  the  action  in  its  extent 
and  duration.  By  the  side  of  this  a  appear  two  more  expansions  of  stem 
which  a  comparison  of  the  related  languages  shows  to  be  primitive,  i.e. 
the  syllables  na  and  nu,  about  which  little  else  can  be  said  than  that  they 
live  used  to  make  other  stems  beside  verb-stems.  The  syllables  in  the 
middle  of  trKih-ya-fjLtv^  op-w-fiey  are  compared  to  the  stem-forming 
elements  in  vw-yo-g  (=Skt.  svdp-nd^,  Lat.  «ow-ww-«  for  sop-nu-s),  in  the 
Skt.,  Groth.,  and  Lith.  svrnurs  son,  in  the  Skt.  dhfahnH-s  bold,  with 
which  we  may  directly  connect  dhrshno-mi  I  am  bold  (i-t.  c?Aar«A=Gk. 
Oaptr).  It  is  hard  to  see  any  peculiarity  in  these  expansive  syllables 
distinguishing  them  from  the  vowel  a.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  any 
further  points  of  analogy  between  special  forms  of  present-stems  and 
noun-stems  of  a  similar  grade  of  formation.  After  these  forms  had 
established  themselves,  nominal  and  verbal  stem-formation  went  each  their 
own  way.  The  intrusion  of  these  stem-forming  syllables  into  the 
framework  of  the  verb  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  at  the 
time  of  its  occiurrence  the  forms  had  not  yet  completely  set,  so  to  speak, 
and  that  there  still  existed  a  sense  that  the  terminations  were  the  sub- 
jects and  the  stem  the  predicate.  Of  marks  of  case  or  number  these 
noun-forms  show  not  the  faintest  trace,  and  hence  we  conclude  that  the 
inflexion  of  the  noun  arose  later.  It  is  only  in  the  period  of  stem- 
formation  that  the  verb  and  the  noun  have  anything  in  common.  In 
this  both  are  alike.  But  as  soon  as  the  noun-forms  turned  themselves 
by  fresh  suffixes,  and  especially  by  case-terminations,  to  polysyllabic 
formations,  they  became  wholly  unfit  to  be  made  straight  into  verbs. 

Kedupllcation  is  an  internal,  and  the  attachment  of  suffixes  an 
external  expansion  of  the  stem.  But  the  two  methods  may  be  com- 
bined. The  stem  that  has  been  expanded  externally  may  be  inwardly 
strengthened  as  well.  We  find  reduplication  and  lengthening  of  the 
stem- vowel  side  by  side  with  the  attachment  of  a  suffix,  especially  of  an 
a,  and  the  latter,  i.e.  lengthening  or  intensification,  becomes  an  important 

.6  distinction  between  difierent  tense-stems.  When  a  distinction  arises 
between  a  stem  hhuga  and  hhauga,  lipa  and  laipa,  we  have  again  a 
twofold  series  of  forms,  and  to  the  old  binary  stem-formation  (the  simple 
and  the  reduplicated)  is  added  a  new  means  of  distinguishing  continuous 
action  (^cuycii',  Xelweiv)  from  momentary  ((pvyiivy  Xivily),  Meanwhile 
i-eduplication,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  the  suffixed  a,  sometimes 
without  it,  furnishes  the  means  of  expressing  the  more  intense,  the  com- 
pleted action,  and  thus  when  specially  developed  becomes  the  source  of 
the  perfect  tense.  All  forms  characterised  by  the  expansion  of  the  stem 
by  a  suffix  we  may  distinguish  frK)m  primitive  forms  under  the  name 
thematic.  But  in  Greek  grammar  it  is  advisable  to  restrict  the  term 
thematic  to  those  forms  which  show  the  vowels  €  (17,  ei)  and  o  •  (w,  ov)  in 
regidar  interchange,  or  in  other  words,  which  belong  to  what  has  always 
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been  called  the  conjugation  in  CI,  This  same  interchange  of  vowels  may 
be  seen  in  the  conjunctive  throughout,  and  this  is  enough  to  show  that 
this  mood  is  a  product  of  the  period  we  have  just  been  describing.  But 
since  a. portion  of  the  so-called  verbs  in  MI  follow,  as  we  saw,  in  their 
present  stems  in  -va  and  -w  the  same  principle  of  formation,  the  term 
thematic  is  found  inadequate.  We  shall  find  it  more  correct  to  call  this 
class,  as  opposed  to  the  primitive  or  radical  stratum,  the  secondary,  or — 
in  so  &r  as  we  here  use  the  word  stem  in  the  sense  of  the  already  moulded 
and  modified  stem — the  stem-stratum. 

Besides  these,  however,  there  is  yet  a  third  group  of  verbal  forms,  the 
analysis  of  which  shows  fresh  elements  in  addition  to  those  conmion  to  all 
verbal  forms  alike.  The  tr  in  i-Xvtra  and  \v<rw,  and  the  6  in  iXvOrfv  do 
not  belong  to  the  root,  nor  can  they  be  compared  with  the  expansive 
stem-suffixes  used  in  the  verb  after  the  analogy  of  noun-stems.  No 
noun-stems  show  anything  corresponding  to  these  elements.  The  source 
from  which  noun-suffixes  are  drawn  is  pronominal  stems,  but  with  these 
the  syllables  in  question  have  little  or  nothing  in  common.  Their  origin 
must  therefore  be  sought  elsewhere.  Bopp  in  his  time  recognised  in 
Uiem  auxiliary  verbs,  and  accordingly  regarded  the  verbal  forms  so 
originated  as  compounds.  This  last  expression^  now  in  universal  use  in 
comparative  grammar,  must  be  taken,  it  is  true,  in  a  limited  and  special  17 
sense,  since  in  the  frdlest  sense  of  the  word  all  verbal  forms  are  com- 
pounds. But  whereas  in  fff-fJii,  IiLk-w-^w,  Xilvo-^iv  we  have  a  single 
verbal  stem  in  connexion  wiUi  one  or  more  pronominal  stems,  there  are 
in  e-Xv-0^a-/iei',  i-Xv-Qri-v  at  least  two  verbal  stems,  and  we  can  thus 
call  the  latter  compound  verbal  forms  with  the  same  propriety  as 
Xoyoypa^-c,  Xvoi-icovoQ  can  be  called  compound  nominal  foiins.  Still, 
to  denote  them  more  exactly,  we  shall  find  it  better  to  use  the  more 
significant  expression  auxiliary  forms,  or  auxiliary  stratum. 

This  third  stratum  of  necessity  presupposes  the  other  two ;   for  if 
there  were  no  verbs  there  could  be  no  auxiliaries  to  use.     Auxiliaries 
are  nothing  but  verbs  which  have  lost  their  full  meaning.     It  is  the 
role  in  language  that  the  full,  the  significant,  and  the  lifelike  precedes 
that  which  is  empty,  inexpressive,  and  lifeless ;  and  every  verb  that  has 
.degenerated  into  a  shadowy  au^liary  must  have  first  enjoyed  full  powers 
and  an  independent  life  of  its  own.     Of  this  the  auxiliary  verbs  in  every 
language  afford  the  clearest  proof  in  their  etymology.     In  periods  of 
which  the  language  has  come  down  to  us  verbs  which  originally  had 
most  clearly  defined  meanings,  such  as  stand  {stare,  Fr.  et€s=status), 
remain,  become  (Germ,  werden,  orig.  turn),  to  be  bound  (Grerm.  sollen), 
have,  dwell  (Gk)th.  wisa/n  [Eng.  was\  Skt.  rt.  vas,  dwell),  have  become 
mere  auxiliaries,  and  are  sometimes  nothing  more  than  a  copula.     The 
Indo-Qermanic  tongue  must  have  possessed  at  least  one  verb  that  had 
degenerated  into  a  copula  before  the  separation  of  the  languages,  Le.  as- 
mi  I  am.    It  had,  however,  other  verbs  as  well,  most  likely,  which  already 
had  such  small  specific  force  that  they  could  be  used  to  express  an  action 
by  conjunction  with  another  stem,  there  being  no  doubt  a  shorter  way 
of  saying  the  same  thing  by  the  use  of  one  stem  only.     We  can,  how- 
ever, distinguish  clearly  the  first  and  second  strata  in  the  inflexion  of 
the  auxiliary-forms.     The  aorist  iXvSrjv  corresponds  to  edrjy,  that  is,  the 
auxiliary  element  here  is  primary  or  judical  in  its  inflexion.    "E-Xv-da, 
on  the  other  hand,  like  the  simple  ea  for  €<ra=:eram,  shows  an  expanded 
stem  having  the  o  added  to  its  root.     There  must  have  long  existed  an 
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cVa,  or  rather,  as  the  whole  formation  belongs  to  the  Indo-Germanifi 
18  period,  an  fitaj  before  Wvua  arose.  We  see  from  this  that  the  third 
stratum  presupposes  both  the  first  and  the  second.  The  rt  cc,  moreover, 
must,  fjefure  entering  into  this  combination,  have  passed  from  the  full 
irjfjaning  breathe^  live,  which  it  is  highly  probable  it  first  possessed,  to 
t}je  </m[;ty  one  which  makes  us  give  to  drat  the  name  of  verb  snbstan- 
iivf,  or  even  simple  copula.  There  must  in  £Gu;t  have  already  existed  a 
verb  8u>j»tantive,  inflected  according  to  the  rule  of  the  first  or  second 
stratum,  Ijefore  the  forms  of  the  third  stratum  arose. 

If  theKe  h>iiothe«es  are  granted,  there  is  nothing  extraordinaiy  in 
our  th«wr\'.  Everv  form  of  the  verb  finite  is  a  little  sentence.  Up  to 
thi>s  tirue  K[x«kers  had  l)cen  content  with  sentences  wthorU  a  oc^nila,  m 
which  the  connexion  between  subject  and  predicate  was  expreiased  by 
the  mere  juxt4if>osition  of  the  two,  and  now  it  was  extremely  natural  to 
follow  the  analogy  of  sentences  where  the  copula  stood  separateyand 
\iitvi'.  a  opubi  expressed  inside  the  verb  itself.  While  tcov^  i.e.  ordor^^ 
trtknAaUtil  int^j  the  language  of  later  times,  would  be  turn  dcmie$,  ila-tfar, 
i.e.  a-f/a-Ma-tUf  would  be  turn  daiUes  crant.  Two  points  only  must  be 
prr^ijpjyjsefl :  first,  a  kind  of  fluidity  about  the  verbal  forms,  in  coo- 
He^jUf flier*  of  which  the  sense  of  the  origin  of  the  predicative  syllables  and 
iliffir  analogy  U)  noun-stems  had  not  yet  been  lost;  and  secondly,  an 
aliH^fiice  of  marks  of  case  and  number  at  the  time  that  the  combination 
UmAc  plac^*.  An  uninflected  dik,  uniting  in  itself  the  meanings  shewing 
and  */fo/r,  could  easily  combine  with  a  following  asmil  am,  to  make 
dik-atnni,  sliorteued  dik-smi;  so,  too,  asa-mi,  the  later  by-form  of  of-wit, 
wuld  cr^mbiue  with  the  same  nominal  stem  to  make  dik-asamiy  shortened 
dik'tajnif  from  which  was  formed  the  past  tense  ordik-sam^  Le.  Skt 

J^idoH  tlie  rt.  aa  we  find  two  other  verbal  roots  used  in  the  same 
way :  tlie  rt.  dha  do,  and  the  it.  ja  go.  Later  periods  give  us  in- 
strutrtive  instances  of  the  penphra>>tic  use  of  these  two  roots.  Inasmuch 
as  ever}'  verb  expresses  an  action,  every  verbal  form  can  be  repLioed  by 
the  ixfriphrasis  of  an  abstract  noun  and  the  verb  *  do.'  The  infinitive 
occurs  oftenest  in  this  connexion  ;  cp.  e.g.  the  German  er  thtU  kanimeH^ 
the  English  /tow  do  you  do  ?  The  rt.  ja^  on  the  other  hand,  is  exactly 
ackpted  to  express  circumstance,  inasmuch  as  ^o  is  equivalent  to  go 
ah</ui,  vrmrlin  aliqua  re.  Standing  separately  it  has  this  force  in  the 
iMt.  infitiaH  ire,  and  the  German  ajyazieren  gehtn  {to  go  a  walking). 
Inasmuch,  again,  as  there  is  in  goitig  the  idea  of  motion  towards  a  goal, 
//<^— cj).  the  Fr.  je  vais  /aire— can  acquii-e  the  meaning  strive,  pursue, 
and  thus  Ijecome  the  source  of  marks  of  mood  and  of  the  future  tense. 
I^irially,  it  can  be  used  for  the  passive,  as  we  have  it  used  in  vewum  ire, 
as  the  opr>o«it«  of  venum  dare.  For  f/o  is  an  intransitive  verb,  and  as 
such  stands  m  a  kind  of  opposition  to  doing,  and  the  notion  *  to  get  into  such 
and  such  a  i)light,'  supplies  a  link  betweenit  and  the  expressionof  passivity. 

Since  two  or  more  auxiliaiy  elements  of  this  kind  can  be  combined, 
there  anses  the  possibility  of  a  large  number  of  forms  which  partly  serve 
to  Bupply  the  deficiencies  of  the  older  stmta,  esi)ecially  in  Sises  where 
phonetic  difficulties  have  arisen,  partly  offer  an  opportunity  of  conveying 

to  exj^^'^"^''  ^^  '^^'''  ^*  ^^^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^^  P^'^y  ^^' 

In  the  course  of  time  this  third  stratum  out-rew  the  two  earlier  ones. 
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Of  course  the  origin  of  the  auxiliary  elements  was  soon  lost  to  view,  just 
as  in  the  second  stratum  the  sense  of  the  way  in  which  the  stems  had 
been  expanded  had  soon  disappeared.  But  these  syllables,  beginning  as 
they  did  with  a  consonant,  and  capable  of  symmetrical  adjustment  to  all 
kinds  of  stems,  met  the  wants  of  what  were  relatively  late  periods. 
There  was  not  so  much  force  wanted  for  their  articulation  nor  so  great  a 
nicety  of  distinction  required  as  there  was  for  the  production  of  the  more 
delicate  and  finer  formations  of  a  previous  age,  which,  now  that  they  had 
themselves  provided  a  pattern  for  the  younger  generation  of  formations, 
became  more  and  more  antiquated,  though  fortunately  they  were  too 
numerous  ever  to  become  entirely  obsolete. 

This  short  sketch  of  the  gradual  genesis  of  the  Greek  verbal  forms  is 
on  the  whole  in  accordance  with  the  views  which  since  Bopp's  time  have 
obtained  among  comparative  grammarians,  and  which  have  only  been 
modified  in  single  points  here  and  there  by  further  investigations,  among 
which  those  of  Schleicher  may  be  named  as  the  most  conclusive  and  com- 
prehensive.    It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  in  so  difficult  problems  there  20 
have  been  differences  of  opinion  on  certain  points.     Still,  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  Bopp's  *  Conjugations-system '  the  main  outlines  have  received 
general  recognition.     Such  independent  enquirers  as  Pott,  Benfey,  and 
Schleicher  have  been  here  completely  at  one  with  Bopp.     Jacob  Grimm, 
who  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  by  the  below-mentioned  opponent  of  the 
received  theory  as  opposed  to  Bopp,  expresses  himself  (*  D.  Gr.'  i.  1051  ff.) 
Bfi  essentially  of  the  same  opinion.     Those  who  treat  the  philosophical 
side  of  language  take  the  same  view.     For  this  it  is  enough  to  refer  to 
W.  V.  Humboldt's  treatise  *  Ueber  das  Entstehen  der  grammatischen 
Formen '  ('  Ges.  Schr.'  iii.  pp.  290,  297),  and  to  Steinthal's  *  Charakteristik 
der  hauptsachlichsten  Typen  des  Sprachbaues  *  (p.  285  ff.).     As  we  shall 
see  later  on,  even  before  Bopp,  Buttmann  was  of  the  same  view  with 
respect  to  one  of  the  main  points,  i.e.  the  oiigin  of  personal  terminations 
from  suffixed  pronominal  stems.     This  really  remarkable  unanimity  has 
been  met  by  a  very  decided  opposition  from  two  sources  :   first  from 
Westphal  in  his  '  Philosophisch-historische  Grammatik  der  deutschen 
Spracbe,'  and  later  in  his  'Methodische  Grammatik  der  griechischen 
Sprache,'  in  both  of  which  books  the  view  we  have  adopted  is  called  *  die 
Bopp'sche  Agglutinationstheorie,'  and  most  emphati(^ly  denounced  as 
erroneous.     The  second  attack  has  been  made  by  H.  Merguet,  who  in  his 
book  *  Die  Entwickelung  der  lateinischen  Formenbildung '  (Berl.  1870) 
makes  radical  objections  to  several  of  the  main  points.^    A  scientific  oppo- 
sition to  widespread  views  is  itself  a  useful  stimulus  and  may  lead  te  greater  21 
certainty  if  it  can  be  shown  te  be  ill-grounded.     I  thiuk  therefore  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  brief  examination  of  these  objections,  and  for 

*  Merguet  has  since  given  repeated  expression  to  his  views,  but,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  without  going  more  deeply  into  the  question,  or  subjecting  the  views  he 
combats  to  a  thorough  examination.  I  may  refer  specially  to  his  latest  work, 
Ueber  den  Einfltiss  der  Analogic  und  Differenzirung  avfdie  Oe$taUung  der  Siyrtush' 
formen^t  Konigsberg,  1876. — Similar  doubts  have  been  expressed,  though  with  more 
reserve,  by  Bergaigne  in  the  Menurires  de  la  SociHe  de  lingnistiqv^i  vol.  iii.,  who 
partly  follows  Alfred  Ludwig  (Der  Infinitiv  im  Veda  ;  Agglvtivation  oder  Adap' 
tation).  A.  H.  Sayce,  who,  in  his  Principles  of  Comparative  Philology  (2nd  ed. 
Lond.  1875),  opposes  Bopp's  theory  in  many  important  points,  still,  at  p.  294, 
accepts  its  explanation  of  the  personal  terminations. 
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a  moment  to  look  the  new  theories  of  our  op]X)nent8  straight  in  the  face. 
In  so  doing  we  must  treat  separately  the  origin  of  the  personal  termina- 
tion and  the  construction  of  compound  verbal  forms. 

As  far  then  as  the  personal  terminations  are  concerned,  Westphal 
acknowledges  the  phonetic  similarity  between  them  and  the  stems  of  the 
personal  pronouns,  but  he  adopts  the  view  advanced,  though  not  very 
positively,  by  Karl  Ferd.  Becker,  according  to  which  the  personal  ter- 
minations, and,  as  Westphal  holds,  the  middle  ones,  came  first,  and  the 
personal  pronouns  were  afterwards  formed  fix)m  them.     The  positive 
paiii  of  his  view  we  shall  have  to  examine  later  on,  but  first  of  all  we 
must  enquire  into  its  negative  side.     What  are  the  grounds  then  which 
decide  Westphal  to  abandon  a  theory  that  is  so  widespread  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,   so  well  considered?     It  almost  looks  as  if  he  thought 
the  name  *  Agglutinationstheorie '  enough  in  itself  to  arouse  a  feeling  of 
abhorrence  in  every  thoughtful  mind,  as  in  fact  the  expression  '  Bopp's 
Agglutinationstheorie ' — for  Bopp's  name  others  with  equal  capriciousness 
put  Schleicher's — ^has  subsequently  been  used  here  and  there  in  a  like 
contemptuous  sense.     The  reasons  casually  adduced  by  Westphal  are 
mightily  meagre.     In  spite  of  repeated  perusal  I  have  only  been  able  to 
discover  three  definite  objections.      The  first  rests  on  the   difierence 
between  the  termination  of  the  1st  sing.  act.  mi  or  m  and  the  nominal 
live  of  the  first  personal  pronoun.     *  Those,'  he  says  (*  Philos.  Gr.'  129), 
*  who  take  the  view  contrary  to  mine  and  explain  the  termination  of  the 
first  person  in  the  verb  by  supposing  the  attachment  ef  a  word  which 
already  had  its  own  meaning  of  /,  are  forced  into  a  grave  self-contradic- 
tion, for  the  stem  ma  to  which  they  have  recourse  has  no  meaning  but 
me,  to  me,  and  never  that  of  /.'     This  objection  is  not  hard,  I  think,  to 
disable.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  difference  between  the  nominative  and  the 
oblique  cases  is  one  which  language  took  cognisance  of,  not  when  stems 
were  formed,  but  after  infiexion  had  begun.     No  one  ever  said  that  a  nomi- 
22  native  ma  was  the  source  of  the  termination  mi,  but  a  stem  ma,  which,  like 
every  other  stem,  possessed  the  faculty  of  producing  various  cases  in  a 
period  aubsegtient,  as  I  think  I  have  shown,  to  that  of  the  origin  of  verbal 
forms.     That  a  stem  should  in  itself  be  adapted  only  for  a  certain  set  of 
cases  and  not  for  others  seems  to  me  as  inconceivable  logically  as  that  a 
verb-stem  should  be  adapted  only  for  certain  persons,  moods,  or  tenses. 
All  these  things  are  merely  accidents  affecting  the  substance  of  the  stem 
after  it  has  taken  shape,  not  before.     There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  to  be 
seen  in  the  pronominal  stem  tva  for  the  second  or  ta  for  the  third  person. 
If  then  in  the  language  of  later  times  the  stem  ma  forms  no  nominative, 
it  must  be  held  in  so  far  defective  :  it  must  have  left  off  forming  a  nomi- 
native.    We  find  something  similar  in  the  case  of  the  stem  ta.     This 
stem  developes  no  nom.  sing.  masc.  and  fem.  ta-a  ^  as  an  independent 
pronoun,  but  the  nom.  plur.  ta-i,  tda  is  enough  to  show  us  that  there  is  no 
conceivable  obstruction  producing  this  defect,  and  compound  forms  like 
au-ro-c  and  is-te  prove  conclusively  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
creation  of  stems  for  oblique  cases  alone. 

Westphal,  it  is  true,  regards  the  assumption  that  the  stem  mxi  may 
once  have  had  the  power  of  denoting  the  subject  as  an  hypothesis  that  we 
have  no  right  to  make.^     But  how  is  it  possible  to  discuss  the  first  estab- 

^  How  little  scrapie  Westphal  has  to  assume  even  for  Greek  forms  not  sup- 
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lishment  of  linguistic  forma  which  undouhtedly  took  shape  in  very  early 
times,  if  we  do  not  •  use  hypotheses  ?  Does  Westphal  then  make  no 
hypotheses  when  he  assumes  a  language  without  personal  pronouns, 
assiunes  personal  terminations  to  have  arisen  from  '  essentially  meaning- 
less '  vowels  and  consonants,  taken  quite  at  will  and  presumed  to  *  occur 
naturally '  to  the  primitive  Indo-Germans  1  I  think  these  such  violent 
and  improbable  hypotheses  that  by  theii*  side  the  assumption  that  nia 
was  defective  seems  perfectly  innocent.  Why,  where  ai-e  we  to  look  for  23 
a  language  without  personal  pronouns  ?  How  are  we  ever  to  conceive  of 
a  verbal  structure  so  elaborate,  with  the  most  accurate  means  of  denoting 
the  I,  thou,  we,  <Scc.,  if  the  language  was  not  at  the  same  time  able  to  ex- 
press the  corresponding  persons  when  standing  by  themselves,  able,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  to  express  *  to  him  *  or  *  him,*  *  to  thee  '  or  *  thee '  some- 
how or  other  1  On  Westphal's  hypothesis  this  must  have  been  impossible 
until  this  process  in  the  verb  was  completed.  And  how  is  it,  if  the  per- 
sonal terminations  really  did  fall  like  drops  from  the  body  of  the  middle 
voice,  or  like  ripe  apples  from  its  branches,  that  notwithstanding  there  is 
so  very  little  likeness  between  e.g.  the  plural  of  the  middle  terminations 
and  that  of  the  personal  pronouns  ?  He  is  obliged  to  admit  in  his  '  Greek 
Grammar,'  i  p.  391  ff.,  that  even  after  applying  all  the  'euphonic* 
sounds,  '  fulcra,'  &c,,  which  he  has  at  his  beck,  he  finds  the  stem  of  the 
second  person  plural  '  completely  unintelligible.'  But  if  it  is  necessary, 
before  we  can  explain  the  production  of  the  independent  pronouns  in  the 
plural,  to  find  otJier  tendencies  at  work  than  those  which  are  discernible 
in  the  personal  termioations  of  the  verb,  the  whole  of  Westphal's  hypo- 
thesis falls  to  the  ground. 

A  second  objection  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  secondary  to  the 
primary  terminations.  Westphal  will  not  allow  us  any  right  to  derive 
the  former  from  the  latter  by  loss  of  sound.  In  the  preterite,  he  says, 
we  never  find  mi,  si,  ti,  nti,  and  are  .not  justified  in  assuming  it  to  have 
had  these  forms  once.  But  hM*e,  too,  the  received  theory  is  supported 
by  analogies  which  are  beyond  doubt,  and  which  even  Westphal  cannot 
reject.  If  the  poetical  iavi  had  not  been  preserved  we  should  not  have 
a  single  Greek  second  person  singular  with  the  full  termination ;  in  all 
other  cases  the  i  has  disappeared.  In  Latin  there  is  no  m%  «t,  ti.  The 
%  has  been  completely  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  trace  in  the 
Carmen  Saliare.  In  the  first  person  plural  it  is  only  Yedic  Sanskrit  in 
its  -nuitij  which  there  occurs  more  often  than  -mas,  and  the  Zend  -vnahiy 
which  have  kept  the  t,  which  we  must  undoubtedly  assume  for  the  original 
Indo-Crermanic  tongue.  In  the  perfect  active  in  Sanskrit  the  personal 
termination  of  the  1st  and  3rd  sing,  has  disappeared,  the  primary  eiiding  24 
of  the  3rd  plur.  {us  by  the  side  of  anti)  is  considerably  abbreviated.  In 
short,  the  rejection  of  final  vowels,  especially  by  polysyllabic  forms,  is 
among  the  best-established  fiEicts  of  the  history  of  langiuage,  and  since  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  understand  the  verbal  system  without  some  recon- 
struction, there  is  no  excessive  boldness  in  presupposing  similar  processes 
to  have  happened  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  genesis  and  first  estab- 

ported  by  any  authority  may  be  seen  from  what  he  says  at  p.  75  of  vol.  ii.  of  his 
Ok.  Or. ;  *  We  most  assume  that  there  was  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  Greek 
lan^zm^e  not  .only  a  Xiyrr*  say  ye,  &c.,  but  aLso  Afyov  I  should  like  to  say,  and 
kiyofi^w  we  want  to  say.' 
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lishment  of  these  forms  when  we  have  such  clear  analogies  to  guide  us. 
The  moderate  assumption  of  such  losses,  even  for  so  early  times,  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  all  inflexion  not  only  allows  but  necessitates 
some  degree  of  weakening  of  the  constructive  elements  added  to  the 
body  of  the  word. 

A  thii-d  argument,  on  which  our  opponent  lays  stress,  deals  with  the 
n  of  the  3rd  pers.  plur.  {rUij  rUy  *  Gk.  Gram.'  p.  79).  He  holds  that  *  it 
is  impossible  to  discern  a  mark  of  the  third  pei'son  in  each  of  the  two 
elements  n  and  ^  so  as  to  give  probability  to  what  analogy  would  show  to 
be  the  primary  meaning,'  i.e.  he  and  he.  We  shall  see  below,  however, 
that  the  pronominal  stem  an  prov^ides  us  with  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion, and  this  was  recognised  long  since  by  Schleicher,  though  to  this 
the  author  of  the  *  Methodical  Grammar '  did  not  choose  to  pay  any 
attention. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  other  objections  to  the  received 
theoiy.  It  would  rather  seem  that  this  scholar,  who  many  years 
since  showed  himself,  by  his  valuable  investigation  of  the  laws  of  final 
letters  in  Gothic,  to  be  an  acute  enquirer,  but  who  has  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  literature  of  linguistic  science  since  that  time,  has  been  really 
driven,  by  a  line  of  argument  that  does  not  touch  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages  at  all,  to  represent  the  construction  of  Indo-Grermanic  speech 
as  different  to  what  all  previous  enquirers  have  thought  it.  In  the 
pi'eface  to  his  *  Philosophisch-historische  Grammatik,'  p.  xii,  he  says : 
*  There  is  no  self-evident  ground  for  the  assumption  that  all  phenomena 
of  the  oldest  and  most  primitive  store  of  Indo-Germanic  and  Semitic 
inflexions  must  necessarily  have  arisen  by  agglutination,  and  admit  of 
25  absolutely  no  other  explanation  or  analysis.'  With  respect  to  the  possi- 
bility of  inflexions  of  a  different  origin,  he  appeals  especially  to  Arabic, 
saying  that  we  have  here  *  a  class  of  inflexions  of  the  noblest  and  oldest 
kind,  and  here  not  even  an  attempt  can  be  made  to  refer  the  inflexional 
endings  o,  i,  u,  a/n,  in,  un  (for  this  triplet  of  pure  vowels  is  the  basis  of 
the  later  terminations  which  were  dulled  by  e  and  o)  to  pronominal  or 
significant  roots.'  But  we  must  not  be  too  sure  of  this.  It  is  main- 
tained, e.g.  by  Dillmann,  a  scholar  of  some  note  (*  Aethiopische  Gramm.' 
p.  254r),  in  spite  of  Westphal's  veto,  that  the  a  of  the  ace.,  by  the  side  of 
which  there  occurs  in  Ethiopian  ha  as  well,  is  a  primitive  *  impersonal 
demonstrative  particle,  meaning  here,  there,  identical  with  the  Hebrew 
Ht-  of  direction.'  B^des,  these  elements  belong  to  the  formation  of 
cases,  others  adduced  by  Westphal  to  that  of  moods  ;  and  so  even  if  they 
could  not  be  shown  to  have  arisen  from  the  adhesion  of  originally 
independent  stems,  this  would  prove  nothing  about  the  personal  termina- 
tions. That  these  arose  in  Semitic  from  pronominal  stems  seems 
generally  admitted  (cp.  e.g.  Gesenius,  *  Hebr.  Gr.'  (21st  ed.),  p.  80  ;  Dill- 
mann, *  Aethiop.  Gr.'  p.  161),  and  is  with  respect  to  many  of  the  ter- 
minations so  erident  as  hardly  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  especially  as  the 
Semitic  terminations  share  with  the  independent  pronoun  the  power  of 
marking  gender,  a  power  which  no  other  verbs  possess.  This  last  fact 
proves  clearly  that  here,  as  shown  by  Schleicher,  *  Ueber  Nomen  und 
Verbum '  (Abh.  d.  k.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.  hist.-philosoph.  Abth. 
iv.  p.  514:  ffl),  the  distinction  between  noun  and  verb  has  not  yet  been 
quite  clearly  drawn. 

This  theory  of  agglutination  which  Westphal  attacks  is  supported 
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by  an  almost  incalculable  number  of  facts,  and  takes  account  throughout 
of  tangible  magnitudes.  It  is  a  &ct  that  in  a  large  number  of  languages 
the  personal  terminations  are  absolutely  identical  with  the  possessive 
suffixes.     Compare,  e.g.  the  Magyar  (Schleicher,  ut  supra,  527) — 

vdrt-am  I  have  waited  hal^m  my  fish 

vdrt-ad  thou  hast  waited  for  him  hal-ad  thy  fish 

vdrt^a  he  has  waited  for  him  hal-a  his  fish 

vdrt-unk  we  have  waited.  Jial^unk  our  fish. 

Who  can  doubt  here  that  in  both  cases  the  terminations  were  in  them-  26 
selves  nothing  but  expressions  of  the  different  persons  %  /and  my,  thou 
and  thy^  are  h^re  OQinpletely  identical,  so  that  we  are  justified  in  trans- 
lating the  verbal  forms  as  vieweil  by  the  Magyar  language  by  my 
having  waited^  thy  having  waited,  kc, ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  supposed 
that  tiiis  agglutination  took  place  in  the  verb  sooner  than  in  the  noun. 
Exactly  the  same  process  can  be  discerned  in  many  oth^  languages,  as 
may  be  conveniently  seen  in  Schleicher  (ut  supra),  e.g.  Ostjakish  (p.  535). 

pane^m  I  laid  itne-m  my  wife 

pane-n  thou  laidest  ime-n  thy  wife 

pan&4  he  laid.  im&4  his  wife. 

Jakutish  : 

hyst-ym  I  cut  has^ym  my  head 

hygt-yu  thou  cuttest  ha^-^fu  thy  head 

bytt-a  he  cut.  his-a  his  nead. 

If,  then,Westphal  bases  his  view  on  the  very  imperfectly  demonstrated 
impossibility  of  explaining  all  inflexion  to  have  arisen  from  the  accretion 
of  separate  formations,  the  opposite  view  is  supported  by  numerous 
actual  instances  of  the  growth  of  personal  terminations  out  of  pronominal 
stems.  Add  to  this  that,  in  later  periods  of  languages  whose  stock  of 
sounds  has  been  much  reduced  and  thus  made  often  undistinguishable 
from  each  other,  personal  pronouns  are  a  second  time  used  with  verbal 
forms  to  denote  the  grammatical  subject,  now  of  course  not  as  stems  but 
as  outworn  cases :  /  give,  je  donne,  <bc.,  and  it  will  appear  that  the  origin 
claimed  for  these  terminations — however  difficult  it  may  be  to  explain 
some  individual  instances — is  really  as  probable  a  one  as  we  can  ever 
expect  to  find  in  the  case  of  problems  which  deal  with  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  life  of  language.  It  has,  moreover,  the  support  of  the 
grand  idea  which  is  so  truly  in  harmony  with  the  researches  of  natural 
science,  that  of  the  continuity  of  all  linguistic  formation.  The  higher 
stages  of  language  are  not  separated  from  the  lower  by  an  impassable 
gulf,  but  only  by  a  greater  nicety  of  elaboration  to  which  certain  races 
have  never  attained.  Monosyllabic  speech,  imperfect  combination  (agglu- 
tination), perfect  combination  (inflexion),  these  are  the  three  main  27 
stages,  the  third  of  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  being  every  day  found 
to  be  more  like  the  second. 

These  self-consistent,  clear,  and  simple  opinions,  which  more  or  less 
explicitly  form  the  basis  of  the  whole  mass  of  modem  linguistic  science, 
will,  I  venture  to  think,  find  no  difficulty  in  holding  their  own  against  the 
diametrically  opposite  view  expoimded  by  Westphal,  especially  in  his 
'  philosophitch-historiache  Grammatik/  e.g.  p.  94  ff.     It  does  not  fall 
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within  our  province  to  examine  his  general  considerations,  which  are  so 
suggestive  of  the  natural  philosophy  of  earlier  times.  To  many  they 
will  be  unintelligible,  as  I  confess  they  are  to  me.  Westphal  regards  the 
linguistic  structure  of  ihe  Indo-Germanic  stock  as  '  an  arehitectimd  work 
of  art,  endowed  with  endless  magnificence  and  lavish  grandeur.'  *  The 
logico-constructive  categories  followed  by  the  Indo-Gennans  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  language  are  the  same  categories  which  have  sway  in 
the  Cosmos,  in  the  macrocosm  and  in  the  microcosm  alike ;  the  same 
that  underlie  sidereal  life  and  the  various  forms  of  telluric  existence, 
whether  inorganic,  vegetable,  or  animal.'  I  readily  admit,  and  perhaps 
more  readers  than  one  would  do  the  same,  that  I  find  theories  of  such  a 
vast  sweep  brought  no  nearer  to  my  comprehension  by  the  following 
somewhat  extraordinary  comparison.  Westphal  goes  on  to  say,  *  Our 
primitive  Indo-Germanic  ancestors  followed  these  categories  with  the 
same  perfect  unconsciousness  as  when  they  snatched  at  Sie  first  food  to 
nouri^  their  bodies,  or  when  the  first  Indo-German  man  embraced  for 
the  first  time  the  first  Indo-Gbrmaa  woman,  who,  though  he  did  not 
know  it  yet,  was  to  produce  him  a  man  like  himself  From  this  '  dialec- 
tic of  celestial  intelligence '  we  are  at  length  conducted  to  the  world,  with 
which  we  are  directly  concerned,  the  world  of  sounds,  forms,  and  linguistic 
expression.  But  here  on  the  threshold  we  are  met  by  assertions  for 
which  no  support  is  even  attempted — *  a  is  the  vowel  which  came  nearest 
to  his  (the  Indo-German's)  organs.'  Since  Westphal  himself  admits  that 
the  primitive  Indo-German  had  i  and  u  at  command  as  well,  it  is  quite  im- 
28  possible  to  see  by  what  rule  he  measures  the  nearness  to  the  Indo-German 
of  these  different  vowels.  What  is  meant  by  *  coming  nearer '  ?  If  it 
means  *  being  more  easy  to  pronounce,'  the  history  of  language  and  physi- 
ology both  give  the  assertion  a  flat  contradiction.  The  vowel  a  demands 
a  greater  tension  of  the  organs  of  speech  than  %  or  u,  and  hence,  as  is 
well  known,  a  tends  everywhere,  as  languages  go  on,  to  become  more  like 
i  or  u.  And  yet  it  is  upon  this  undefined  notion  of  *  coming  nearer,' 
which  surprises  us  as  we  pass  from  the  macrocosm  to  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, that  all  Westphal's  subsequent  system  rests.  He  confidently 
applies  the  same  notion  of  approximation  to  the  consonants  as  well : 
'  The  nasal  is  the  consonant  that  comes  nearest  to  the  organs  of  speech, 
the  dental  mute  and  the  sibilant  are  more  remote,^  hence  in  the  inflex- 
ional system  the  former  is  the  representative  of  what  comes  nearer  to 
the  speaker  among  the  dialectical  series  of  definite  conceptions,  the  dental 
mute  or  the  dental  sibilant,  which  takes  its  place,  the  expression  of  some- 
thing more  remote.'  Here,  as  we  see,  this  ambiguous  conception  is 
turned  to  practical  account,  by  being  made  to  serve  as  an  explanation  of 
the  personal  terminations  m,  s,  t. 

1  have  thought  it  not  superfluous  to  add  theqe  samples  of  the  positive 
side  of  Westphal's  teaching,  though  I  confess  that  while  reading  these 
theorems  I  have  at  times  doubted  whether  the  author  was  in  earnest,  or 
only  wanted  to  try  how  much  nonsense  superficial  readers  could  be  made 
to  accept.  I  will  leave  each  i*eader  to  take  his  choice  between  the  much- 
abused  '  a^ifglutination '  and  this  new  philosophy  of  the  nearest. 

Anpther  point  of  importance  in  the  representation  cursorily  given 

*  Ok.  Gr.  p.  80 :  <  Of  consonants  those  that  eome  nearest  are  the  nasal  and  the 
mute  which  is  interchangeable  with  the  dental  sibilant,' 
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above  of  the  way  in  which  verbal  inflexion  arose  is  the  question  of  co7n' 
pound  tenses.  It  is  uniyersally  admitted  that  composition,  a  source  of 
word-making  from  which  the  Indo-Germans  have  gained  so  much  and 
various  help  for  the  noun,  is  to  be  found  at  work  in  the  verb  aa  well. 
Who  could  fail  to  recognise  even  in  Latin  forms  like  pot-ero,  Gothic  like 
sdki-dSdum  (we  did  seek),  the  presence  of  two  verbal  stems,  the  second  of  29 
which  takes  a  position  of  subserviency  to  the  fii-st  1  But  Westphal  (*  Philos. 
Gr.'  107)  looks  on  the  whole  phenomenon  as  a  comparatively  late  one. 
His  view  is  that  compound  verbal  forms  are  uniformly  combinations  of 
weeded  noun-forms  with  inflected  verbal  forms,  as  is  the  case,  e.g.  in  the 
Skt.  periphrastic  perfect  of  the  verbs  of  the  10th  class,  e.g.  Jcorajdn  Icakdra, 
properly  *  I  made  theft '  for  *  I  stole,'  or  Morajdm  dsa,  Xorajdm  hahhuva, 
properly  '  I  was  theft.'  As  infinitives  again  are  imiversally  held  to  be 
petrified  case-forms,  Westphal  is  content  if  he  can  find  an  infinitive  in 
the  first  half  of  such  a  verbal  compound.  A  compound  therefore  like 
the  French  fut.  aimer-ai,  properly  *  I  have  to  love/  he  finds  no  stumbling- 
block.  On  the  other  hand,  he  denies  that  an  uninflected  or  bare  verbal- 
stem  can  be  compounded  with  an  inflected  verbal  form,  which  is  the 
aasumption  made,  e.g.  by  Bopp  and  others  in  order  to  explain  the  Skt. 
d-dik-sha-^m  =  Greek  t-^tila.  Here  Westphal  and  Merguet  are  quite 
at  one,  with  this  exception,  that  Merguet  goes  farther  than  hib  predecessor 
in  his  unqualified  objection  to  the  received  theory. 

The  difference  between  us  here  is  by  no  means  so  fundamental  as  that 
discussed  abova  It  is  an  actual  fact  that  many  verbal  compounds  are 
of  the  kind  aUowed  by.  both  scholars,  and  hence  the  question  must  be 
asked  in  each  case,  whether  or  not  there  can  be  found  in  the  verbal-stem 
a  noun-stem  capable  of  inflexion.  This  question  we  shall  not  fail  to 
investigate  below  when  we  come  to  the  forms  concerned.  We  may, 
however,  notice  two  points  by  the  way.  Great  mistakes  are  often  made 
by  those  who  look  for  inflected  noun-forms  or  infinitives  in  the  interior 
of  verbal  compounds.  For  instance,  while  Westphal  (p.  Ill)  asserts  that 
*  before  this  old  perfect  too  of  the  verb  to  do  IsSki-da,  <kc.)  there  nitcst 
have  been  an  infinitive  originally,'  he  makes  not  the  faintest  attempt  to 
establish  this  by  the  investigation  of  the  Teutonic  languages.  What  is 
the  good  of  this  'must'  if  he  leaves  the  question  in  such  an  imperfect 
state  ]  Again,  in  spite  of  his  im willingness  to  recognise  bare  stems  in 
verbal  compounds,  Westphal  admits  on  the  same  page  that  in  the  Latin 
forms  eram,  erim  (figeram^  legerim)  *  it  certainly  looks  as  if  the  auxiliary  30 
form  in  question  had  been  added  to  the  simple  perfect-stem,  though  these 
combinations  are  too  obscured  to  admit  of  a  clear  insight  into  their 
genesis.'  In  such  a  case  we  may  be  sure  of  so  much  at  least,  that  on  his 
own  showing  there  are  still  some  obscurities  left  in  Westphal's  theory. 

Merguet  expresses  himself  more  strongly  still.  At  p.  199  of  the 
above-mentioned  work  he  passes  a  final  judgment  on  all  such  formations 
in  the  following  words  :  *  We  must  not  forget  that  stems  with  no  inflex- 
ion can  only  be  assumed  to  have  existed  as  independent  words  in  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  appearance  of  inflexion,  and  must  have  ceased  to  exi^t 
as  such  as  soon  as  inflexion  arose.  Now  the  auxiliary  verb  assumed  to  l)e 
the  second  component  appears  in  an  inflected  form,  and  therefore.  pi*esup- 
poees  the  existence  of  inflexion.  Bo  that  we  should  have  to  suppose  two 
words  to  be  here  combined,  of  which  the  former  could  only  have  existed 
before  inflexion  began,  while  the  latter  owed  its  existence  to  inflexion 

c  2 
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itself.  These  two  words  consequently  could  not  both  have  been  in  use 
at  once,  and  the  supposition  of  their  combination  involves  a  contradic- 
tion.' Linguistic  science  would  indeed  be  in  an  evil  plight  if  it  had 
been  maintaining  for  half  a  century  doctrines  which  a  couple  of  sen- 
tences could  so  completely  upset.  It  is  a  pity  that  Merguet  did  not  make 
himself  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the  views  he  attacks  before  writing 
these  words.  He  talks  throughout  as  if  what  he  calls  inflexion  had 
burst  upon  the  world  all  at  once  like  some  natural  phenomenon,  revolu- 
tionising all  the  previous  order  of  things,  and  introducing  in  fact  just  the 
inflexions  of  verbs  and  nouns  which  are  to  be*  found  in  Uie  school-books. 
But  all  linguistic  enquiry,  as  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  assumes 
forms  to  have  arisen  graduaUy  and  in  strata.  Where  inflexion  was  of  so 
gradual  a  growth,  there  is  no  absurdity  at  all  in  supposing  that  by  the 
side  of  and  in  composition  with  inflected  forms  there  appeared  formations 
belonging  to  a  previous  stage  of  development. 

In  my  treatise  *  Zur  Chronologie,'  to  which  he  occasionally  refers,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  inflexion  in  the  nouns  did  not  take  place 
till  some  time  after  the  three  main  stages  had  been  reached  in  the  inflex- 
ion of  the  verb.     If  this  was  so,  there  were,  e.g.  no  case-forms  of  the  npun- 

31  stem  dxk  for  a  long  time  after  the  production  of  a  verbal  form  atmi  or 
asami  1  am ;  that  is,  there  was  a  bare  stem  then  in  use.  And  why  should 
it  be  thought  impossible  that  these  two  forms  should  have  come  together 
with  a  small  change  into  diksami,  and  that  this  diksami  should  make  a 
preterite  a-diksa-m  as  dculd-mi  made  a-dctdd-m  ]  Merguet  himself  (p.  64) 
is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  vocative  is  an  uninflected  stem-form.  There 
is  here  nothing  like  the  anachronism  or  *  self-contradiction  '  which 
Merguet  imagines  he  has  found.  Again,  what  are  we  to  say  to  com- 
pounds like  xi'p-^dpo-c,  iray(r)'€ro(l>o-Cf  Xoyo- ro*a-c  1  In  all  these  cases  we 
most  unmistakeably  find  uninflected  uniting  with  inflected  stems  to  make 
organic  wholes.  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  in  all  these  cases  case-termi- 
nations have  been  lost  t  Who  would  venture  to  try  and.  establish  that  1 
In  answer  to  objections  Merguet  has  published  a  second  work,  *  Die 
Ableitung  der  Verbidendungen  aus  Hilfeverben  '  &c.  (Berlin,  1871).  At 
p.  33  of  this  work  he  is  alr^y  on  the  road  to  the  discovery  that  if  we 
want  to  understand  the  nature  of  compoimded  stems,  we  must  transport 
ourselves  to  that  period  in  which  words  *  had  the  form  of  bare  stems.' 
Without  doubt  even  at  that  early  time  tvpes  had  been  produced  of  every 
kind  of  composition,  and  among  others  of  the  composition  of  predicative 
stems  with  the  auxiliary  verbal  forms  which  I  suppose  to  have  been 
already  developed.  We  are,  in  fact,  brought  back  constantly  from  all 
directions  to  the  fundamental  truth,  that  in  all  linguistic  life  we  find 
older  strata  side  by  side  with  younger,  cropping  up  here  and  there  and 
reaching  over  from  an  earlier  into  a  later  period.  What  Merguet  goes 
on  to  say  in  his  first  work  about  the  improbability  that  auxiliary  verbs 
were  older  than  others  is  still  less  to  the  point.  No  one  ever  said  they 
were  :  it  is  universally  held,  on  the  contrary,  that  auxiliaries  are 
weakened  verbs  of  independent  meaning.  Forms  then  with  auxiliaries 
in  them  do  certainly  presuppose  older  strata  of  verbal  forms,  but  there  is 
nothing  that  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  later,  after  a  number  of  verbs 

32  which  originally  had  a  full  meaning  had  become  auxiliaries  in  separate 
use,  the  attempt  was  made  to  use  them  in  compoimds  as  well  and  that 
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too  when  they  were  bare  stems,  just  as  they  were  used  in  later  times 
after  their  stems  had  been  expanded  and  even  provided  with  case-inflex- 
ions. In  my  treatise  *  Zur  Chronologie,'  e.g.  p.  55  f.  (2nd  edit.),  I  have 
called  attention  to  aU  this,  and  pointed  out  how  vast  are  the  periods 
which  the  consideration  of  all  these  strata  one  upon  another  reveals  to  us. 
And  in  fact  I  cannot  see  how  what  I  have  there  said — and  Merguet 
nowhere  examines  more  closely — is  in  the  very  least  refuted  by  the  con- 
tradiction he  says  he  has  discovered. 

Still  lees  successful  are  the  attempts  made  to  find  another  explanation 
for  the  forms  in  question.  Westphal,  inasmuch  as  he  is  unable  to 
explain  the  whole  mass  of  forms  by  the  aid  of  the  elements  which  he 
regards  as  primitive,  assumes  a  twofold  series  of  adjuncts  by  which  what 
he  takes  to  have  been  the  primitive  formations  were  expanded.  To  the 
first  series  of  adjuncts  he  assigns  meanings,  e.g.  to  the  i  of  the  term,  mi, 
which — although  by  his  theory  t  is  a  *more  remote'  vowel — comes 
nearest,  Le.  is  the  idght  one  to  express  present  time,  to  the  8  of  the 
aorist,  to  which,  for  some  unknown  reason,  he  ascribes  an  intensive  force, 
and  to  the  a  which  he  says  occasionally  denotes  the  plural.  To  this  Ust 
must  be  added,  if  I  understand  Westphal  rightly,  those  expansives  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  '  fulcra,'  e.g.  the  syllables  as  and  jiis  in  the 
pronominal  stems  as-tna,  jtu-ma,  and  perhaps  too  some  of  what  he  calls 

*  strengthenings,' or  '  secondary  adjuncts,'  e.g.  the  k  in  <rk:  All  these 
sounds  and  syllables,  of  which  he  nowhere  gives  any  explanation,  can 
according  to  his  theory  be  introduced,  even  after  the  primary  structure 
of  the  language  has  been  established,  as  a  kind  of  second  instalment  or 
reserve  force  from  the  divine  ncfxaytioy  of  forms,  at  the  beginning,  middle, 
or  end  of  words. 

A  second  series  of  subsequently  introduced  adjuncts  are,  on  the 
contrary,  held  to  be  purely  phonetic.  It  contains  *  euphonic,'  *  purely 
euphonic,'  *  purely  phonetic '  vowels,  and  consonants  as  well,  the. latter, 
where  they  appear  between  vowels,  being  entitled  *  dividing  consonants,' 
the  exact  counterpart,  that  is,  of  the  well-known  and  still  favourite 

*  connecting  vowels.'  In  this  latter  point  Westphal  and  Merguet  are  at 
one.  Both  credit  the  '  fuga  hiatus,'  that  is,  the  disinclination  to  let  two 
vowels  come  into  direct  contact,  with  the  production  of  a  goodly  row  of  33 
consonants  which  Merguet  supposes  (p.  205)  to  have  arisen  '  out  of  what 
was  originally  a  very  indistinct  aspiration.'  To  criticise  these  views, 
which  Merguet  advances  less  positively  in  his  second  work,  is  not  here 
our  object.  There  are  only  two  points  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention. 
The  first  is,  that  by  such  assumptions  we  are  really  transported  bodily 
back  to  the  old  grammarians'  point  of  view,  which  it  was  hoped  was  left 
behind  for  ever.  It  is  notorious  that  their  exploded  etymologies  were 
indebted  for  their  existence  to  the  freest  possible  use  of  the  vktofaafio^ 
of  single  sounds  and  whole  syllables.  What  are  these  *  fulcra,'  <kc.  but 
the  naively  admitted  pleonasms  of  the  ancients  ?  If  fulcra,  strengthen- 
ings, purely  phonetic  adjuncts  are  to  be  allowed  everywhere,  it  will  be 
hard  to  set  bounds  to  the  most  extravagant  caprice,  llie  second  point  is 
the  marvellous  inconsistency  with  which  language  would  be  chargeable, 

if  it  had  really  produced  forms  in  the  way  supposed.  On  this  head  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  Westphal.  According  to  this 
scholar,  the  Greeks  had  a  conuderable  troop  of  sounds  at  command  for 
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the  purpose  of  preventing  vowels  from  clashing ;  e.g.  r  (*  Gk.  Gr.'  i.  p. 
117),  which  is  used,  among  other  things,  to  form  the  'locative'  l-r-t 
from  the  stem  c,^  k,  introduced  in  the  perfect  active  '  to  avoid  a  hiatus,' 
y  in  r*-i'-oc,  Ti-y-i  (ii.  409),  h  in  cXiri-d-oc  (L  254,  266),  6  in  rdpw-6-oc 
(p.  274),  trr  in  Oefii-ar-o^  (p.  254),  i  in  oiko-i-o  for  0*1:0-0  (p.  145).  In 
many  of  these  forms  there  is  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  such  assump- 
tions ;  (o  and  vo  are  in  no  way  such  combinations  as  were  avoided  (cp. 
(TTvyioi,  iaKpvoVf  iXvo^ev),  Another  question  that  arises  elsewhere  is, 
why  were  these  auxiliary  troops  put  to  so  little  use  1  It  would  have 
been  perfectly  easy  to  prevent  vowels  from  clashing  at  all.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  we  get  such  strange  forms  as  ycVcoc,  ycVcV,  ycVea,  \iXnieai,  in 
all  of  which  an  tr  had  to  be  rejected  before  the  darling  was  possible  t 
How  is  it  to  be  explained  that  the  same  language  which,  as  Westphal 
himself  allows,  often  throws  out  j  or  i  between  two  vowels,  e.g.  (iL  132) 
in  ^oKpv'W  for  the  presupposable  ^a&-pv-(«ii,  and  in  all  the  verbs  in  a«ii,  ow, 
34  {III,  has  in  other  cases  actually  introduced  the  sound  j  afresh  Y  On  the 
one  hand,  as  no  one  denies,  /kt^o-iw  becomes  fiiaQo-ia  ;  on  the  other,  as 
Westphal  says,  oikv-o  becomes  oiiro-c-o !  And  elsewhere  the  case  is  the 
same.  The  0  in  ap-O-^o-c  (L  184)  is  said  to  be  'euphonic,'  whereas  the 
same  group  of  sounds  was  found  so  objectionable  by  iJie  Greeks  in 
triviM'^ai  that  they  changed  it  to  iriirtur'^at.  Are  we  to  think  the 
Greek  ear  varied  so  waywwUy  that  in  one  century  it  wanted  to  have  a 
6  before  an  /x,  and  in  another  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it  1 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  controversy,  that  assumptions  like 
these  of  Westphal's  have  in  individual  instances  found  support  even 
among  the  representatives  of  comparative  grammar.  I  once  thought 
myself,  with  Westphal  e.g.,  that  the  k  in  the  perfect  was  euphonic,  though 
I  have  long  given  up  the  idea.  A  more  connected  and  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  matter  in  hand  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  admission 
of  purely  phonetic  elements  in  the  life  of  language  is  only  to  be  made 
wi&  the  greatest  circumspection.  Language  is  penetrated  everywhere 
with  significance.  Its  forms  can  at  first  have  contained  nothing  but 
what  served  for  the  instinctive  expression  of  an  idea  or  conception.  It 
is  true  that  sounds  have  a  life  of  their  own  which  is  in  many  respects 
independent.  Their  changes  can  be  established  for  each  language  accord- 
ing to  its  own  prevailing  analogies.  It  must,  e.g.  be  allowed  that  out  of 
the  vocalic  element  contained  in  every  continuous  sound  a  vowel  may 
in  some  circumstances  arise,  and  that,  conversely,  a  special  articulation 
may  give  a  vowel  a  nasal  pronunciation,  and  that  this  nasal  echo  may 
develope  into  an  independent  nasal.  Similar  phonetic  growths  of  no 
meaning  are  to  be  allowed  to  but  a  very  limited  extent  (e.g.  ny-h-p-og), 
and  in  all  such  cases  the  germ  of  the  soimd  is  in  reality  an  outgrowth 
from  the  sounds  already  there.  But  nothing  can  justify  us  in  going 
farther  than  this  and  admitting  the  possibility  of  the  genercUio  aequivoca 
of  a  soimd  out  of  nothing  at  all. 

In  these  principles  I  believe  I  am  at  one  with  the  great  majority  of 
my  fellow  enquirers.      Our  object  is  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 

'  We  should  have  jost  as  much  right  to  call «-  euphonic,  and  thus  explain 
it'W'6  to  be  from  the  stem  &  {[perhaps  originally  A-ir-or),  and  so  arrive  at  "an 
ablative. 
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language  aooording  to  the  phonetic  laws  and  tendencies  of  individual 
languages,  and  to  refer  them  in  all  cases  to  elements  which  had  once  a 
meaning,  and  which  were  created  in  early  periods  of  the  linguistic  life. 
We  are  certainly  far  from  our  goal  as  yet,  but  it  is  of  the  first  importance  35 
to  be  sure  oi  our  way ;  and  so  it  appeej^  to  me  fitting  that  at  the  outset 
of  these  investigations  I  should  make  an  express  avowal  of  these  main 
fundamental  principles. 
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A* "« 'ithti  l/t  i*j\i\i''tr\,i'r  f.ii<.  tf-niiination  of  the  1st  sinsr.  has  split  up  into 
>*'/  Mfiii.ffMolfx  fJti:Mri«:t.  ftttiim,  Uj«?  ori{^iniil  w«  having  on  one  side  lost  the 
m  Hto\  \HiHtihi.  ti,  tni  Hmi  hUh-v  wtiiko.ut^]  the  «  to  i  and  taken  the  form 
^l'H»  of  //«/  fHid  Ihiih  /ff  MJifipIn  7/t  (fjk.  i),  the  former  (a)  appearing  in  the 
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perfect,  the  latter  {mi  or  m)  in  all  the  other  tenses.  In  Schleicher's 
view  then  the  a  in  ycyor-a =Skt.  ^a^dn-a  is  essentially  distinct  from  that 
in  the  aor.  chda  ;  in  the  former  it  stands  for  ma,  in  the  latter  it  is  part 
of  the  tense-stem,  after  which,  as  is  shown  by  the  Skt.  d-diksha-m,  the 
personal  termination  disappeared  only  on  Greek  soil.  If  this  could  be 
proved,  the  1st  pers.  perf.  would  be  remarkable  at  once  for  its  great  antiquity 
and  its  strange  transformation.  As  &r  as  its  antiquity  goes,  which  is  shown 
in  the  preservation  of  the  primitive  a,  we  have  a  paraUel  to  the  1st  sing, 
in  the  tha  of  the  2nd,  which  we  cannot  but  derive  straight  from  the  pro- 
nominal stem  tva;  and  herein  evidently  lay  the  main  ground  for 
Schleicher's  view.  We  should  actually  be  able  to  ascend  to  a  still  older 
system  of  vowels,  inasmuch  as  Kuhn  (^  Ztschr.'  xv.  405)  adduces  from 
the  Vedas  forms  like  ^a-grdhhd  (I  grasped),  bi-bhdjd  (I  feared),  and  37 
frx>m  Zend  ta-Uiaha  (I  framed ;  cp.  Justi's  Lexicon) ;  and  Justi  re- 
cognises the  form  -td  in  Zend  for  the  2nd  pers.  as  well  {vdii^'td^olaQa), 
There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  these  two  persons  as  well  as  a 
resemblimce.  In  the  tha  or  ta,  Gk.  9a,  of  the  2nd  sing,  the  consonant 
has  been  carefully  preserved ;  and  where  it  clashes  with  the  final  con- 
sonant of  the  rt.  tiie  difficulty  is  adjusted  :  Skt.  vet- tha  for  v%d-tha=(t[a-dfL 
for  oil-da,  but  the  consonant  in  the  termination  never  disappears  to  make 
way  for  that  in  the  root.  On  looking  further  we  find  the  same  process  occur- 
ring throughout.  Everywhere  in  Greek  the  consonant  of  the  termination 
is  ^e  determining  and  the  persistent  one.  Pei*spicuity  demanded  that  this 
should  be  so,  for  since  the  personal  terminations  ai^  distinguished  from 
each  other  essentially  by  their  initial  consonants  only,  if  the  opposite 
process  had  taken  precedence,  it  would  really  have  led  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  newly  created  personal  terminations.  And  Schleicher  holds, 
in  fJEUst,  that  the  Skt.  3rd  sing.  perf.  veda  came  from  ved-ta,  and  thus 
coincides  with  what  was  originally  ved-ma  in  the  1st  sing.  It  is  true  that 
for  this  expulsion  of  the  consonant  of  the  term,  we  have  one  certain  in- 
stance, of  which,  of  course,  Schleicher  was  thinking  when  he  formed  his 
views.  The  1st  sing,  of  the  middle  loses  its  m  throughout  in  Skt.  and 
Zend,  as  does  the  3rd  sing,  of  the  middle  perfect  its  f,  and  the  result  is 
that  both  persons  of  this  tense  in  these  languages  coincide.  But  since 
Greek  has  in  this  instance  preserved  its  fiai  and  rat  everywhere  without 
exception,  and  since  in  Gothic,  too,  -da  survived  all  along,  we  have  no 
right  to  assign  this  strange  mutilation  in  Skt.  and  Z^id  to  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  separation  of  the  European  languages  fr*om  the  common  stock, 
but  ought  rather  on  every  account  to  assign  it  to  no  earlier  period  than 
that  in  which  Indians  and  Iranians  made  a  distinct  smaller  group.  Con- 
sequently the  above-mentioned  analogy  does  not  hold  when  we  look  more 
closely  at  it.  It  might  prove  something  for  oriental  languages,  but  not 
for  Greek  forms ;  but  since  the  Skt.  ^a^dna  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  the  Gk.  yiyoyn,  we  must  give  up  the  idea  of  establishing  for  the 
oriental  languages,  that  the  a  at  the  end  of  the  1st  sing,  is  a  curtailed  38 
ma. 

For  these  reasons  I  hold  to  the  view  that  the  perfects,  in  the  1st  as 
in  the  3rd  sing.,  lost  their  termination  not  before  but  after  the  a,  which 
we  shall  afterwards  see  still  stronger  reasons  for  considering  to  belong 
ta  the  stem,  and  that  this  loss  took  place  at  no  very  early  period.  I 
refer  yiyova  to  ytyova-yn,  and  ^a^dna  to  ^a^a/na-mi,  and  believe  we 
ought  to  regard  the  agreement  between  the  two  languages  here  as  of  the 
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same  kind  as  tbat  between  the  Ist  sing,  in  oi  and  the  Zend  presents  in  a, 
e.g.  pere^d  (I  ask)=Skt.  prJclchd-mi.  In  the  case  of  these  latter  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that,  as  will  be  shown  more  at  length  directly,  in  thelbime 
before  the  separation  of  the  languages,  the  mi  was  still  intact  in  the 
present,  and  hence  that  the  special  correspondence  between  Greek  and 
Zend  here  is  the  result  of  later  development  taking  place  independently 
in  the  two  languages,  and  due  to  kindred  causes.  And  this  is  just  the 
conclusion  to  which  we  must  come  about  the  above-mentioned  perfect 
forms.  ^  In  support  of  this  view  we  can  adduce  an  isolated  but  well 
attested  perfect  form,  the  .dSolic  f 0/^17-iii  =  f o7^a  (Ahrens,  Aeol.  136). 
Why  should  we  not  think  that  here  the  fn  is  just  as  much  a  relic  of 
earlier  times  as  in  other  cases?  This  fothti-fn  brings  us  to  an  Indo- 
Germanic  vaida-mi.  The  vowel  before  the  termination  will  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed later.  Here  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  termination  itself.  If  our 
conclusions  are  correct,  they  prove  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  form 
for  the  1st  pers.  sing,  older  than  -mi.  We  now  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  -fci  retained  in  Greek,  then  of  its  loss  and  its  transformation. 

1)  fiL  in  the  1st  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  primitive  verbs. 

The  number  of  the  verbs  which  get  their  name  from  the  fact  that 
they  retain  their  old  termination  is  not  a  very  great  one.  We  shall  learn 
39  more  about  them  in  the  fourth  chapter.  All  have  occasional  by-forms 
of  the  ordinary  conjugation,  which  are  specially  numerous  in  the  case  of 
the  verbs  in  -vi;/ui,  though  from  Homer  downwards  they  do  occur  in 
other  verbs  besides,  and  justify  the  conclusion  that  this  class  of  forma- 
tions was  already  becoming  obsolete  -at  the  earliest  period  of  which  we 
have  any  record.  Many  only  exist  in  isolated  forms.  Perhaps  we  may 
find  in  the  fact  that  a  small  number  of  verbs  of  uncommonly  frequent 
use,  like  £</i/,  cl/ii,  rldrffxiy  ^c^&i/ii,  IffTrjfn,  irifjtj  (j^rffii,  ^eUvvfitj  ofit'Vfiiy  re- 
mained true  to  the  older  &shion,  the  reason  why  others  of  less  frequent 
use  were  able  to  withstand  the  main  tendency  of  verbal  inflexion  and 
preserve  their  old  forms  intact. 

2)  More  extended  use  in  Aeolic. 

We  have  the  repeated  testimony  of  the  old  grammarians  to  the  fact 
that  the  conjugation  in  MI  was  more  extensively  used  in  the  Aeolic 
dialect  than  in  the  others  (Ahrens,  Aeol.  134).  In  single  instances 
we  actually  find  forms  with  the  fuller  personal  termination  peculiar  to  this 
conjugation,  as  KaXri-fn  (Sappho,  1,  16),  6pri-fjn  (ib.  2,  11),  atrvriTtf^fii 
(Alcaeus,  18,  1  Be.),  aiTri-fn  (Piiid.  fr.  132,  i  Be.),  aiyri-fjii  (Hes.  Opp. 
683),  €xa/vjy-/it  (Simon.  Ceus,  fr.  5,  19  Be.').  We  have  too  the  direct 
testimony  of  Herodian  (ed.  Lentz,  ii.  463, 930,  825)  to  the  forms  yiXaifn^ 
waXaifii,  vXayatfjiiy  loKifiotfiiy  and  the  Boeot.  rapfiitfjn,  noietfjn,  0A.ec/tii. 
Most  of  the  examples,  however,  belong  to  formations  which  differ  from 
those  of  other  dialects,  not  in  their  terminations,  but  only  in   their 

>  Brogman's  attempt  (Stnd.  ix.  314  ft,)  to  represent  the  vowel  which  stands 
before  the  personal  terminations  in  the  perfect  as  a  mere  production  of  the 
nasal,  and  make  the  vowel  of  the  Srd  sing.  e.g.  ^a^dna  s  yiyovf  rest  on  mere 
formation  by  analogy,  does  not  convince  me  in  the  least. 
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internal  vowel,  e.g.  3  pi.  lirippofijiutn  (Sappho  2),  Ui<n  (ib.  16),  part. 
oiKtiQ  (Ale.  69),  TidiiQ  (ib.  34),  icaXi^/ieroc,  aveiXiiTrjVj  (rvvaiTtirrfyj  (pofjrf- 
fiiyat.  Here  the  dialectic  difference  lies  in  the  different  treatment  of  the 
vowels  which  clash  in  the  contracted  verbs,  and  this  must  be  discussed 
elsewhere.  I  only  mention  this  fact  now  because  it  serves  to  refute  an 
assumption  made  by  Ludw.  Hirzel  ('  Zur  Beurtheilung  des  aeolischen 
Dialekts,'  p.  56  ff.),  and  supported  by  several  scholars,  that  in  their 
opjifAi,  &c,f  the  Aeolians  were  not  preserving  a  relic  of  older  language  ,40 
but  had  only  at  a  late  period  applied  the  fuller  terminations  in  larger 
numbers  on  the  analogy  of  the  verbs  like  Terrvy/tif ,  r/617/if ,  ^idwfAt.  Forms  like 
^opfifiida  (Ale.  18, 4),  KuXrifjieyoQ,  ^iXvyo-Oa,  <fec.,  prove  that  theiinalogy  which 
is  sought  in  the  forms  of  the  ordinary  Gi'eek  verbs  in  MI  did  not  exist 
at  all.  For  authentic  Aeolic  forms  like  IlttvIoia erai,6 vdi^i evat  ( Ahr.  141), 
TTtpOifiiyiay  (Sappho  64),  iwnrrafiiya  (ib.  70),  are  markedly  distinguished 
from  those  given  just  above  by  their  short  vowels,  as  I  have  shown  at 
greater  length  in  my  essay,  <  Zur  Geschichte  der  griechischen  zusam- 
mengezogenen  Yerbalformen,'  Stud.  iii.  379  ff.  "[Dius  regarded  these 
Aeolisms  again  assume  the  character  of  great  antiquity ;  and  of  this  we 
are  the  less  entitled  to  doubt  because  we  have  yet  other  traces  handed 
dbwn  to  us  of  the  better  preservation  of  the  genuine  full  personal 
terminations,  especially  from  the  Homeric  dialect,  and  to  these  traces  we 
will  now  turn. 

3)  The  termination  fit  in  the  conjunctive 

was,  after  a  few  scattered  notices  of  the  old  grammarians,  first  introduced 
into  our  Homeric  text  by  Gottfr.  Hermann  (De  Emend.  Eatione  Gramm. 
Gr.  p.  263)  and  F.  A.  Wolf,  while  the  M.SS.  have  in  its  place  the 
ordinary  optatives,  which,  however,  in  many  places  violate  the  syntax. 
(Cp.  Buttmann,  Ausf.  Gr.  i.^  351  ;  Matthiae,  L  453;  G.  Hermann,  on 
Hymn,  in  Cererem,  v.  123.)  Bekker,  Hom.  Blatter,  L  218,  recognises 
the  following  ten  instances  : — 

0  717  fir^K  iiyaywfjii  Uuovie  (Et.  M.  p.  54,  43) 
E  279  €1  jc€  Tvxu^fii  (cod.  Ven.  A  and  Harlei.) 

T    490  bmrw'^  ay  /IXXac  IfnaaQ  ky  fityapoitny  kfioiQ  icreiywfii  yvydl- 
rac  (the  same  M.SS.) 

1  397  rawy  ijy  k'   iOiXatfjii  (ftiXrjy  voirftrof/   &KOiTiy  (Apollon.  de 

Conjunct. ;  Bekker,  Anecd.  p.  516) 
H  243  and  X  7  ci  uc  Tvx^fjii  (Eustathius,  p.  1279,  48) 
A  549  oy  ^i  «:'  iywy  iivayivde  ytwy  iOiXatfii  yoiltrai 
0    348  it  ic*  idiXbtfjii 
X    392  6<l>pa  eiroi  tiwutfii  to  fioi  KaraBvfAidy  iariy 

2  63  dXX'  ilfi  o^pa  tdatfu  (^iXoy  rtKOQ 

while,  instead  of  ccoi/ii  ihlXtiy  Iq  varpila  yaiay^  as  has  been  written  at  41 
I  414,  instead  of  the  MS.  iKwfiai  0lXr}y  or  Uoifn  (j^lXriy,  we  must  with 
Brugman  (^  Ein  Problem,'  71)  read  iKwfiai  kliy.  That  the  full  form 
belonged  of  old  to  the  conjunctive  just  as  much  as  to  the  indicative  is  a 
fact  that  calls  for  no  remark.  As  the  Greeks  had  universally  abandoned 
the  /ii  in  the  indicative  of  barytone  verbs,  iOiXiofjii  had  the  advantage  of 
being  readily  distinguishable  from  the  indicative.  Still  a  glance  at  the 
forms  just  given  is  enough  to  show  us  that  it  would  be  rash  to  regard 
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the  desire  for  distinctness  as  the  determining  power  in  retaining  the 
/til,  for  except  ideKutfjn  all  the  forms  that  are  preserved  belong  to  the 
aorist. 

4)  fit  in  the  optative. 

In  all  persons  but  the  1st  sing,  the  Optative  shows  the  secondary 
personal  terminations.    Here  it  takes  the  primary  fu,  but  only  in  the  so- 
called  verbs  in  -oi,  and  among  these,  as  we  shall  see  directly,  there  are  others 
besides  the  contracted  verbs  which  do  not  have  it  in  all  tenses,  while  in  the 
conti*acted  verbs  the  fuller  form  in  ti/-i'  completely  follows  the  rule  of  the 
secondary  forms.   Hence  Bopp*s  doctrine  (Vergl.  Gr.  ii.*  259,  iii.*  17)  that 
the  termination  /it  in  the  1  sing.  opt.  is  '  imorganic'    Schleicher  (Comp.' 
648)  teaches  that  /ii  has  forced  its  way  into  the  optative  'just  as  the  pri- 
mary forms  always  easily  drive  out  the  secondary  ones  by  the  force  of 
analogy.'    All  the  same,  I  do  not  know  one  instance  at  all  corresponding 
to  this.     The  general  tendency  of  language  has  rather  been  the  opposite 
to  this — weaker  and  clipped  forms  have  been  preferred  in  time  to  stronger 
and  more  distinctive  ones — ^and  for  this  reason  it  would  be  less  sm*prifiing 
if  the  reverse  was  the  case.     When  we  talk  of  analogy  we  are  bound  to 
find  a  near  relation  between  the  cases  said  to  be  analogous.     We  can 
understand  how  the  analogy  of  the  nom.  pi.  iroXc/c  can  produce  the  same 
form  in  the  ace.  pi.,  because  the  language  often  treats  nominative  and 
accusative  as  one  and  the  same  case,   or   how  ///uieii;  takes  the  rough 
breathing  on  the  analogy  of  bfielQ.     But  what  analogy  can  exist  between 
6ipotfjn  and  such  exceptional  forms  as  iltTTjjfUy  c/^u>/x(,  or  even  ^eiKyv/ii  Y 
42  Neither  the  form  nor  the  meaning  has  any  special  resemblance  at  all. 
It  would  be  more  likely  that  we  should  get  an  *titjfii,  as  such  a  form 
would  be  more  closely  related  to  Tidrifiif  hjfit,  than  (pepoifn.     But  we  find 
nothing  of  the  kind.     The  linguistic  sense  of  the  Greeks  could  hardly 
fail,  even  before  the  time  of  grammatical  consciousness,  to  see  the  com- 
plete analogy  that  existed  between  the  optative  and  the  preterite,  an 
analogy  which  must  have  been  most  pei'ceptible  to  the  ear  in  the  marked 
contrast  shown  in  the  middle  between  /iiyr,  ao,  to,  vto,  and  /lat,  ctu,  rat, 
vrai.   Why  then  this  vai'iation  1   It  is  precisely  the  absence  of  all  analogy 
for  it  that  is  so  striking.     For  this  reason,  in  my  ti*eatise  *  Zur  Chro- 
nologie,' '  p.  61,1  came  to  the  conclusion  that  '  This  single  exception 
seems  explicable  in  one  way  only,  and  that  is  by  supposing  that  it  is  a 
relic  of  inconceivable  antiquity.     For  that  which  differs  entirely  from  the 
pi-evailing  rule  lies  always  under  the  pi-esumption  that  it  itself  follows 
an  older  rule  still.*     Hence  I  concluded  that  this  fii  had  survived  from  a 
time  when  the  optative  still  possessed  the  full  primaiy  tenninations  in- 
tact.    The  same  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  at  the  same  time,  by  Benfey, 
in  his  treatise   *  Ueber  einige  Pluralbildungen  des  indogermanischen 
Verbum,*  p.  43,  though  it  seems  that  the  Skt.  foims  which  he  adduces 
in  support  of  it  are  doubtful,  and  that  we  must  not  attach  much  weight 
to  Pali  forms  like  pak'Iiejjami  (which  might  appear  in  Skt.  as  *pak'aja' 
jdmi  for  pak'ejdm,     Cp.  Delbruck,  Altind.  Verbum,  p.  23). 

5)  fit  lost. 

In  the  first  pers.  sing,  of  the  principal  tenses  of  thematic  formation 
the  indicative  never  shows  a  /tic  at  all.    The  Greek  ^epo;,  Dor.  fut.  luKTiut, 
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ai-e  the  representatives  of  the  Skt.  hhdrd-mi  (Zd.  hard-mi)  and  ddsjd-mi. 
How  are  we  to  regard  this  ]  At  one  time  it  was  thought  enough  to  say 
the  termination  /i*  had  been  lost ;  but  later  researches  have  led  to  very 
different  views,  and  especially  to  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Graeco-Italic 
o  is  really  quite  the  same  thing  as  the  a  shown  by  oriental  languages 
before  the  -mi.  In  this  direction  Scherer  has  gone  farther  than  anyone. 
He  maintains  (Zur  Gesch.  der  Deutschen  Spr.  p.  229)  that '  the  a-stems 
have  in  their  a  preserved  the  older  form/  i.e.  that  Gk.  t^ipta  is  to  be  re-  43 
ferred  to  a  primary  form  bhard,  to  which  at  a  later  period  a  mi  was 
added  in  Skt.  after  the  analogy  of  other  verbs.  Scherer  attempts  to  prove 
this  by  appealing  to  the  unanimity  of  the  Eiiropean  languages  and  the 
movable  nature  of  the  term  -mi  in  Zend  (e.g.  pere^d  I  ask = Skt. 
prJcUlid-nii).  Kuhn,  in  his  searching  review  of  Scherer's  book  (Ztschr. 
xviii.  325),  actually  gives  new  instances  of  similar  shorter  forms  of 
conjunctives  from  the  Vedas,  e.g.  atdvd  for  atavd-niy  pra-hravd  for  pror 
.  hravd-niy  which  are  remarkable  as  being  anticipations  of  European  forms ; 
but  he  at  the  same  time  proves  most  convincingly  that  the  conclusion 
which  Scherer  bases  on  such  forms  is  quite  unwarrantable.  Delbriick 
(Altind.  Yerbum,  p.  23)  is  no  doubt  right  in  I'egarding  an  isolated 
Vedio  1st  sing,  in  -dn  as  an  intermediate  stage  between  -dmi  and  -a. 
It  is  in  £Eict  inconceivable  that  the  thousands  of  verbs  of  the  so-called 
first  main  conjugation  in  Skt.  should  owe  the  -mi  of  their  first  pers.  sing., 
as  Scherer  thinks,  to  the  '  transference '  of  it  from  the  far  less  numerous 
verbs  of  the  so-called  second  main  conjugation.  Again,  the  Homeric 
conjunctives  like  idiKwfUf  &c,  (cp.  also  edeXtjm),  when  compared  with  the 
afterwards  universal  eHiXwy  as  well  as  the  gradual  tendency,  already 
noticed  at  p.  15,  towards  uniformity  and  a  curtailment  of  the  termina- 
tions, which  influenced  the  whole  of  Greek  verbal  formation,  speak  most 
decidedly  against  such  suppositions.  Even  on  European  soil  there  are 
not  wanting  traces,  if  not  of  the  full  termination  mi  in  thematic  verbs, 
still  of  a  more  or  less  clearly  discernible  nasal,  which  we  are  quite  justi- 
fied in  regarding  as  the  remains  of  the  full  termination. 

In  Latin,  it  is  true,  traces  of  this  kind,  such  as  Bergk  (Ztschr.  f. 
Alterthw.  1835,  p.  297;  Philologus,  xxi.  597)  discovers  in  the  older 
language,  are  not  well  authenticated.  Plautine  criticism  and  Corssen 
too  (i.*  267)  count  /aciomf  dicom,  videom  and  the  like  mere  cop}ists' 
blunders.  But  the  Slavo- Lettish  languages  show,  as  Kuhn  has  most 
clearly  proved,  the  effects  of  the  term,  -mi  in  this  place  in  the  nasal  vowel 
a  (pronounced  like  the  Fr.  on),  e.g.  Ch.-Sl.  vezq^zjjat.  veho,  and  also  in  u 
m  the  Lith.  vezu  which  is  to  be  explained  as  the  result  of  the  dulling 
influence  of  the  nasal.  It  thus  becomes  extremely  probable  that  Greek  44 
too  has  lost  a  nasal  after  the  w,  and  that  this  nasal  came  out  of  the 
fuller  term,  mt,  just  as  the  8  of  the  2nd  sing,  did  from  ai. 

Another  controversy  has  arisen  on  the  question  of  the  original 
quantity  of  the  o-sound  before  the  term,  was  dropped.  We  have  no 
right  to  assume  prima  facie  that  the  long  quantity  we  find  in  the  Indo- 
Iranian  vowel  belonged  to  Greek  as  well.  Even  Bopp  (Vergl.  Gr. 
§  434)  thinks  it  possible  that  the  Skt.  hhard-mihdA  a  Gk.  0£po-/ii,  just  as 
the  1st  pi.  hhard-mas  had  a  f^po-inq  corresponding  to  it,  though  he 
prefers  himself  to  assiune  a  tpepw-fn.  Ascoli  (*  Di  un  gnippo  di  desinenze 
indo-europee,'  Istituto  Lombardo,  Apr.  1868)  does  not  hesitate  to  regard 
the  form  Bopp  held  possible  as  the  real  one ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
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that  in  that  case  the  parallel,  not  only  between  singular  and  plural,  but 
also  between  active  and  middle,  comes  out  more  clearly,  nor  that  of  the 
European  languages  there  is  not  one  that  shows  any  distinct  evidence  of 
a  long  vowel  existing  before  the  termination  was  dropped.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  long  vowel.  Ascoli  conjectures  that  the 
presupposable  a-mi  took  first  the  form  of  o-w,  then  that  of  a-v,  and 
finally  of  a-u,  and  so  w.  But  the  change  of  m  to  t?  is  not  sufficiently 
established  for  this  period  and  this  branch  of  languages,  any  more  than 
is  the  origin  of  a  Grseco-Italic  o  from  av.  More  particularly,  however, 
is  it  hard  to  see  why  the  same  consonant  m  shoidd  when  fulfilling  the 
same  function  have  met  with  three  separate  fates,  i.e.  of  being  preserved 
in  lOTijfit,  ideXutiii,  kdiXoifii  as  in  the  Lat.  su-niy  inqtia-m,  of  changing  to 
V  in  the  above-mentioned  forms,  and  to  v  in  the  Greek  preterite  :  Inrri-v, 
^fleXo-i'.  I  therefore  think  it  more  probable  that  between  the  fuller 
*<pipo-fi  and  the  actual  0€pw  there  came  a  form  something  like  the  Ch.-Sl. 
in  q  (her(jf),  though,  beyond  lywv,  £yai=Skt.  ahdm,  primary  form  o^Aam, 
which  haa  been  ali*eady  compared  by  others,  there  is  no  certain  instance 
of  the  change  of  a  final  om  to  o.  The  Homeric  cdy  which  we  might  be 
tempted  to  derive  from  dofx  (Job.  Schmidt,  Voc.  i.  113),  is  better  re- 
garded as  an  abbreviation  of  ^i^ftu,  i.e.  ^efi-fiu,  ?ofi-/ia.  Why  *<^ipo-^  did 
not  become  *<^iporf  as  t-f^ipo-fi  became  l-^fpo-v,  I  cannot  say, 

45  6)  The  secondary  v. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  languages  we  find  the  four  secondary 
endings  m,  a,  t^  rU  confronting  the  primary  mt,  8%,  ti,  nti  with  the 
greatest  regularity  in  the  three  persons  of  the  sing,  and  in  the  third  of 
the  plural.     After  this  has  been  set  forth  so  completely  and  synoptically 
in  the  works  of  Bopp  and  Schleicher,  it  would,  I  think,  be  superfluous  to 
prove  it  over  again.     The  fact  that  no  single  family  of  the  whole  stock  is 
quite  without  this  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  endings,  as 
may  most  easily  be  seen  from  Schleicher's  table  affixed  to  §§  269-277,  and 
that  the  primary  forms  always  attach  themselves  to  the  indie,  present 
and  perfect,  and  the  secondary  to  the  preterite,  and  are  fond  of  showing 
themselves  in  the  potential  or  optative,  leaves  no  room  for  a  doubt  that 
this  twofold  formation  existed  before  the  language  of  our  stock  ceased  to 
be  one.     Bopp,  when  (ii.^  270)  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  weaken- 
ing of  mi  to  m  and  the  same  process  in  the  case  of  the  other  termina- 
tions belongs  *  not  to  the  time  in  which  the  linguistic  organism  was  still 
in  all  parts  at  ite  prime  of  health '  or,  as  he  says  directly  afterwards, 
*  not  to  the  youth  of  the  stock,*  may  have  been  tluDking  only  of  periods 
before  the  separation  of  the  languages.     What  a  variety  of  changes  the 
organism  of  the  primitive  Indo-Grermanic  language   must  have  gone 
through  before  it  arrived  at  the  shape  which  was  the  prevalent  one  im- 
mediately before  the  separation,  I  have  shown  in  my  treatise  '  Zur  Chro- 
nologie.*     Moreover,  it  is  only  when  the  object  of  a  form  begins  to  be 
frustrated  that  we  have  any  right  to  talk  of  want  of  health  and  freshness 
in  language.     Now  the  power  of  marking  the  first  person  singular  is  not 
impaired  by  the  weakening  of  mi  to  m  any  more  than  by  the  earlier 
weakening  of  ma  to  mi.     On  the  contrary,  the  nice  distinction  between 
mi  and  m  is  evidence  of  most  vigorous  mind  in  the  language,  and,  inas- 
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much  as  the  former  takes  its  place  in  the  present  and  the  latter  in  the 
preterite,  this  weakening  is  made  use  of  to  satisfy  the  need  for  distinctions. 
Still,  no  doubt  the  first  motive  for  the  change  was,  as  Bopp  conjectured, 
a  phonetic  one.  The  extra  burden  of  the  augment  at  the  beginning  of 
the  word  brought  about  a  lightening  of  the  end :  dadd-mi^z^l^w-fn,  but 
d-dadu-fn=€hcw'y.  It  is  possible  that  the  shorter  endings  then  gradually  46 
spread  fJEoiher  from  the  preterite.  We  have  already  seen  that  they  did 
not  always  prevail  in  the  optative. 

Greek  phonetic  laws  demanded  that  a  final  m  should  become  v,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  a  mutable  nasal,  which  only  remained  a  labial 
before  a  labial  initial  in  the  next  word,  as  inadofx  xoXv,^  and  guttural 
before  a  guttural,  as  iovyoy  kokov,  and  dental  before  a  dental,  as  iXeyoy 
rare,  and  dental  also  before  vowels,  as  evftov  Sfitiyor,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence.     Outside  the  preterite  v  occurs  as  the  termination  of  the  1  sing. 
in  the  optative,  without  exception  in  that  of  the  verbs  in  fit  (cci^-i)  and 
those  analogous  to  them  (^cXo/i^-y),  and  but  seldom  in  the  ordinary  verbs 
with  the  thematic  vowel.     The  old  grammarians,  as  Lobeck  (EL  i.  330  ff.) 
tells  us,  regarded  those  1st  persons,  like  Tpe<l>oti*,  which  were  known  to 
them,  as  syncopated — from  rpttpoltiv.     Lobeck  quite  agrees  with  this  doc- 
trine (El.  ii.  140) ;  although  the  presupposed  *Tpi<innrfy  or  the  like  never 
cocurs,  and  it  is  only  in  the  contracted  verbs  and  in  the  perfect  that  it  is 
to  be  found  (Bpfnyj  iKxeif^evydlrfr,  Soph.  O.  R.  840;  Matthiae,  i.  442  f.). 
Ear  more  correct  is  the  insight  shown  by  Buttmann  (Ausf.  Gr.  i.*  355) 
and  I.  Bekker  (Hom.  Blatter,  i.  p.  Ill),  both  of  whom  saw,  what  was 
indeed  not  veiy  hard  to  see,  that  this  form  in  oiv  was  more  regular 
than  that  in  otfjn.     Still  there  are  only  two  clear  and  undoubted  instances 
of  this  form:  Euripides  in  the  E.  M.  s.  v.  rpi^ocv,  Atftpwy  ay  ft);!',  £i 
rpifoiv  ra  riov  viXaq,  and  Cratinus  ap.  Suidam  s.  v.  ctfiaprmy^  xo^avaQ 
vfiaq  tiyai  i^aKtav^  w  ynipaKtQ  oitK^ay  &^dftroiy  ;  with  the  remark  Kal  oXoic 
irvyriBeQ  ahrolc  ro  toiovto.     Besides  these  there  are  the  more  or  less  pro- 
bable conjectures  of  G.  Hermann  on  Eurip.  Helena,  271,  of  Xa/3oiv  for 
the  unmeaning  \n/3c7v  of  the  M.SS.  (Kirchh.  Xaftor) ;  of  Dindorf,  Eurip. 
fr.  362,  of  the  same  for  the  same  Xafie^y  of  the  M.SS. ;  of  Nauck,  Aristoph. 
Byz.  p.  Y.,  of  the  like  forms  in  other  passages. 
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In  this  person  there  is  considerably  greater  variety  in  the  forms  as- 
sumed by  the  termination,  and  their  true  nature  is  therefore  far  harder 
to  fathom. 

We  must  start  from  ^i;a,the  stem  of  the  pronoun  of  the  2nd  pers.,as  the 
original  termination.  As  this  syllable  was  a  heavy  one  for  a  termination 
and  the  dental  before  the  v  altered  in  many  ways,  and  as  the  vowel  too 
sometimes  remained,  sometimes  weakened  itself  to  i,  and  in  the  end  dis- 
appeared altogether,  there  arose,  it  appears,  a  series  of  phases  of  the  same 
primary  form  whidi  may  be  represented  to  the  eye  by  the  following 
tree : — 

'  The  habit  the  Greeks  had  of  accommodating  the  nasal  to  the  following  word 
is  well  known  to  be  richly  attested  by  inscriptions  and  manuscripts,  and  needs 
no  farther  notfce.     Cp.  inter  alia  Kiihner,  Av^,  Or.  i.  226. 
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[sva] 


Gk.  ir«a 


dhi 
(Gk.  #1) 


[svi] 

si  (  Gk.  VI) 

I 
s  (Gk.  0 

The  purely  conjectural  forms,  some  of  which,  however,  we  shall  meet  again 
in  composition  with  others,  are  in  square  brackets,  the  rest  actually 
occur.     The  tv  has  been  transformed  in  three  ways : — 

1)  By  the  simple  loss  of  the  r.  The  form  ta  appears  in  the  formation 
of  the  2nd  sing,  imperat.  in  /<T-/=Lat.  to-d :  Skt.  vdha-td-t^=vehi-td  d. 
We  shall  have  some  traces  to  show  of  this  formation  in  Greek  when  we 
come  to  the  imperative.     The  -ta  occurs  again  in  the  2nd  dual. 

2)  By  aspiration,  and  that,  it  seems,  in  two  different  periods  : 

a)  It  is  highly  prol^al  >le  (cp.  Principles,  II.  2 1 )  that  there  was  only  a  soft 
aspirate  in  the  Indo-Crermanic  ]^riod.  As  then  softening  went  hand  in 
hand  with  aspiration,  tva  became  at  that  early  time  dhva  and  later  dha^ 

4g  dhi.     This  is  how  it  happens  that  in  the  imperative  a  Gk.  6(  is  confronted 
by  a  Skt.  dhi  (ik\D-6i=frM-<Mi). 

b)  At  the  same  time  the  tv  seems  to  have  survived  in  certain  forms 
intact.  In  this  way  there  arose  on  oriental  soil  thva,  tha,  on  Greek  6a, 
on  Latin  ti  (2  sing.  perf.  act),  and  on  Teutonic  t  ((roth.  namrt  thou 
takest).  This  aspiration  is  explained  by  Pott  (Zahlmethode,  p.  216)  by 
reference  to  the  aspirating  power  of  the  r  in  Zend  ( Justi,  p.  364,  §  86),  as 
the  result  of  which,  e.g.  the  posswaive  of  the  pron.  of  the  2nd  pers.  tii-fn 
(=Boeot.  Tov'v)  takes  the  form  thra, 

3)  By  a98ihilatlon.  In  this  way  *rrt  became  wa,  just  as  this  pro- 
nominal stem  appears  in  the  Gk.  dual  as  0*01^,  a  form  which  can  only 
have  come  from  tva  by  way  of  an  intermediate  sva.  The  a  degenerated 
to  i  and  so  arose  wi,  with  loss  of  the  v  si,  and  finally  the  secondary  *. 

The  multiplicity  of  those  transformations  is  startling  at  first  sight. 
But  the  fact  that  tbe  same  consonants  recur  in  the  structure  of  the 
plural  in  the  active  and  in  that  of  the  2nd  persons  in  all  numbers  of  the 
middle  will  rea^isure  us.  Most  probably  the  various  main  phases  arose 
at  different  times  and  took  shape  in  one  way  or  another  under  somewhat 
vaiying  phonetic  conditions,  thus  furnishing  in  their  variety  itself  the 
means  by  which  later  generations  could  mark  the  distinctions  they  needed. 
This  practical  utility  secured  them  all  a  permanent  existence,  and  that 
the  more  readily  bemuse  all  consciousness  of  their  origin  must  by  this 
time  have  been  lost. 

In  Greek  we  have  to  deal  mainly  with  three  phases  of  the  original 
termination  ;  <n,  c ,  and  6a.  The  fourth,  the  Oi  of  the  imperative,  we  may 
leave  till  we  come  to  that  mood. 

1)  crt  retained. 

In  Sanskrit,  Zend  and  Church- Slavonic  the  termination  has  survived 
with  but  very  small  phonetic  modifications : — 
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Skt.  bhdrd-si^Zd.  hara-hi,  Oh.-Sl.  Jere-^=Gk.  (pipei^. 

In  Greek  it  is  only  the  verb  substantive  that  has  the  full  termination, 
and  even  this  almost  exclusively  in  Homer,  where,  however,  its  metrical 
convenience  secures  its  frequency.    It  occurs,  moreover — and  this  is  a  fact  49 
which  deserves  notice  in  connexion  with  other  antiquated  forms  of  the 
Homeric  dialect  ^ — at  four  different  places  in  the  verse  : 

a)  most  frequently  in  the  weak  caesura  in  the  third  foot 

A  176  ex^coToc  ^c  fJioi  ivai  ZiorpK^iov  ^wiXriwy  :  cp.  E  890 
A  178  £e  fjLctXa  KoprepOQ  tatri  Bioq  vov  vol  to  y  eCuttcey 

b)  at  the  end  of  the  verse 

'  E  645 ovV  el  fxuXa  tcaprtpoQ  kaai 

c)  in  the  second  foot 

Z  123  Wc  ^f-  ^y  f-(fo*-  fpipitrre  ; 

d)  in  the  .fifth  foot 

Z  215  ^  pa  rv  ^i  iflvoQ  iraTpwtOQ  itrtri  iraXacdc. 

The  form  c7,  which  arose  from  the  weakening  of  eatri  itri,  and  which  was 
later  the  commonest,  does  not  occur  as  early  as  Homer,  while  cic,  or,  as 
the  better  authenticated  accentuation  for  antiquity  is,-  c'cc,  enclitic  etc 
(La  Koche  Homer.  Textkritik,  p.  241),  only  occurs  in  places  where  iatr* 
would  be  admissible  : 

T  217  Kptitrautv  cic  Ifudev 

n  538  XeXatTfiivoQ  cIq  liriKovpiav 

<^  150  ri'c  voOey  etg  hy^patv ; 

So  too  at  n  515,  Q  407,  a  207,  c  371,  w  257.  p  388  mpl  wdyriav  dc 
^vrjiTTfjpwy  is  the  only  place  where  it  would  not.  This  fact,  noticed  also 
by  Leo  Meyer,  Ztschr.  ix.  374,  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  Ahrens  in  his 
Griechische  Formenlehre  does  not  mention  the  second  form  at  all.  Some 
scruples  are,  it  is  true,  raised  against  the  attempt  to  exclude  the  form  tic 
altogether  from  Homer  -by  the  fact  that  it  is  undoubtedly  New-Ionic 
(Bredow  de  dial.  Herodotea,  403),  and  consequently  may  occur  in  the 
Homeric  poems  by  the  side  of  the  older  iaai,  just  as  possibly  as  several 
other  later  forms  by  the  side  of  earlier  ones. 

It  should  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  eaai  was  also  Syracusan,  and 
that  the  apostrophised  itrtr*  occurs  in  Epicharmus  (fr.  125  Ahr.,  Ahr.  Dor. 
318).  In  Pindar,  Theocritus,  and  Theognis  ea(ri  may  be  regarded  as  a 
reminiscence  of  Epic  usage. 

The  personal  termination  has  been  completely  lost  in  el  thou  art, 
and  also  in  the  Attic  cl  thou  wilt  go,  whether  on  the  analogy  of  the 
former,  or,  as  seems  to  me  more  probable,  by  the  same  expulsion  of  the  50 
ff  :  ♦el-fft,  *d-i  el,  I  cannot  decide. 

For  the  loss  of  the  o*  in  these  forms  we  have  a  complete  analogy  in 
the  Lithuanian.  This  language  has  but  very  rarely  retained  the  termina- 
tion -81  (Schleicher,  Comp.^  658),  while  as  a  rule  it  has,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  8,  contracted  the  preceding  thematic  vowel  e  with  the  i  of  the 
termination  into  the  diphthong  e,  *veze=veh%8  (we  may  conclude  from  the 
reflexive  ve£e-8=veh€r%8  that  *V€£6  did  exist),  and  thus  is  a  formation 
completely  parallel  to  the  Gk.  «I,  and  bears  to  the  Ch.-Sl.  veSe-H  the 
very  saine  relation  borne  by  el  to  the  eoi  which  we  deduce  from  iatrL 

•  Cp.  Leskien  on  the  Genitive  in  oio,  Jahn's  Jabrb.  1867,  p.  1  ff, 
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The  effect  prodnoed  by  the  final  i  in  the  diphthong  vql  the  preceding 
syllable  (^cp^cc)  will  have  to  be  discussed  later  in  connexion  with  the 
thematic  vowel. 

2)  A  simple  sigma. 

The  simple  sigma  belonged  no  doubt  originally  only  to  the  secondary 
forms :  c-<^ef)c-c=Skt.  d-bliarora.  But  there  are  other  languages  in  which 
it  takes  the  place  of  si,  as  in  the  Lat.  vehi-a,  Goth,  wgi-8.  Hence  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  Vt0»7C)  ^/^«ic,  and  IiIkwq  ;  the  less  so  that  if  the 
termination  had  been  retained  entire,  the  lonians  at  least  woifld  have 
had  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  from  the  third. 
The  loss  of  tho  final  i  after  <r  may  be  compared  with  that  in  the  dat. 
plur.  \6yoiQ  for  Xoyoitri, 

3)  da  or  ado. 

This  antiquated  termination  has  long  since  been  compared  with  the 
term,  -tha,  which  in  Sanskrit  is  confined,  it  is  true,  to  the  perfect.  In' 
Greek  the  use  is  a  far  more  extensive  one.  The  termination  Oa,  which 
always  has  an  a  before  it,  extends  Ik)  the  following  forms  : 

a)  The  perf.  olada,  common  Greek=Skt.  vet-tha,  Zd.  v&i^td,  Goth* 
vais't 

b)  12  Homeric  conjunctives,  namely — 

ideXrftrSa  A  554  and  15  other  times  in  Homer  in  phrases  like  ijy 

ideXritrOa,  or  k^  kd£Kr)aQa  (cp.  Hes.  "Epy.  392) 
tnrr)aQa  T  250,  X  224,  x  373. 

51        All  the  i-est  occur  but  once,  namely — 

/3ci\r/<r6a  /i  221 
fiov\tvj)(rea  I  99 
lriQvri)ffQa  p,  121 
tvlnfrQa  d  445 
txri^rda  T  180 
"irftrda  K  67 
waOijaOa  O  551 
Trape^eXdarjffOa  "^  344 
Tirfirda  Z  260 
aTTty^riffda  2  591. 

c)  5  Epic,  4  Aeolic,  1  Doric  indie,  pres.  and  1  indie,  future. 
ri6iy<r6o  i  404,  w  476 

^^ff0a  <»  186,  £  149 

^llotcrOa  (Bekker,«  iidufffda)  or  h^oltrOa  (La  Roche  Textkritik, 

225)  T  270 
fltrSa  K  450,  r  69,  eUnrOa  v  179 
e^fttrda  Sappho  fr.  21  6.',  for  which  perhaps  Bergk  in  his  note 

to  this  passage  is  right  in  conjecturing  cycffOa,  cp.  Theogn. 

1316 
(p[Xr)<TBa  ib.  fr.  22 

mXiKTBa  or  ediXriffSa  Theocr.  29,  4 
TToBopriada  ib.  6,  8 

XpfJfrOa  used  by  the  Megarian  in  Aristoph.  Ach.  778 
qX^ftrenrda  (ood.  (xx^^^a)  HynutL  in  Cer.  366. 
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d)  5  indicative  preterites 

JitrSa  common  Greek ;  here  perhaps  there  has  been  an  interchange 
with  the  perfect  form  which  is  dsUha  in  Skt. 

ItpriffOa  A  397  and  elsewhere  in  Homer,  and  then  common  Attic. 
The  corresponding  form  seems  to  have  been  Aeolic  as  well 
ace.  to  Apollon.  Soph.  p.  162,  25  s.  v.  <piifrOa  :  Avev  ^e  tov  i 
ypatrriovy  CTrct  koX  ot  AioXcic  (^icrBa  Xiyovtnv  avri  tov  cXcycc, 
where  perhaps  we  ought  to  read  ipatrda, 

^eiffSa  quoted  only  from  Plato,  Euthyphr.  4  ivyeitrOa^  Tim.  26 

^^rjffff  r  93,  y^rftrOa  in  Attic  writers,  with  the  less  well  authen- 
ticated variant  rjhi(rBa, 
^pitpeitrda  Archil.  fr.'94,  3  B».  52 

e)  Optatives. 

fiaXoitTda  O  571 
icXaiotada  O  619 
irpoipvyoifrd^a  \  325 

tifitrda  Theogn.  715,  fiXeirjarOn^lidXotffea  Et.  Gud.  p.  103, 
38. 

This  enumeration  was  necessary  if  we  want  a  sure  foimdation  for 
the  analysis  of  the  form.  Of  these  33  forms  there  are  but  2  in  wj^ch  the 
ir  before  the  0  can  belong  to  the  verb-stem  :  iJerOa  from  the  rt.  £c,  and 
olffda  from  the  rt.  Fid.  In  all  the  rest  the  a  belongs  to  the  termination. 
This  fact  goes  dead  against  Bopp*s  view  (Vgl.  Gr.  ii.^  292),  which  has 
lately  received  what  seems  to  me  an  inconclusive  defence  from  OstholOT 
(Ztschr.  xxiii.  320  ff.),  that  these  two  forms  gave  as  it  were  the  pattern 
on  which  the  others  were  formed.  Still  less  shall  we  be  content  to 
accept  the  view  of  the  old  grammarians  and  those  who  have  ranged 
themselves  with  them  in  later  times,  that  the  -6a  is  a  mere  appendage 
assumed  by  the  2nd  person  when  already  formed.  This  doctrine  is 
developed  by  Lobeck,  Elem.  ii.  266  ff.,  with  no  hint  of  doubt,  under  the 
head  of  Proschematismus.  It  can  be  traced  back  to  Herodian,  who,  wipl 
fAovripovQ  Xe^eutg  (ii.  950, 1.  28,  ed.  Lentz),  gives  oltrda,  which  he  regards 
as  syncopated — from  ol^aff-Oa — among  the  ^evrepa  vpotrtava  kicriTa^iva, 
In  later  grammarians,  e.g.  in  Gregorius  Corinth,  p.  581  (Konig),  we 
hear  of  tibe  irpoffdfiKj}  r^c  6a  trvXXa/iriiy  and  the  note  to  this  passage 
contains  references  to  later  discussions  of  these  forms.  The  ancients 
regarded  this  vpotrSriKrf  as  Aeolic  (Ahrens,  Aeol.  129).  The  same 
doctrine  has  been  expanded  by  Thiersch  §  216  into  a  new  theory.  •  He 
talks  of  the  addition  of  the  adverbial  termination  -da.  In  such  a  form 
even  Bopp  (ut  sup.)  does  not  give  it  an  unconditional  denial :  '  K  we 
are,  as  Thiersch  supposes,  to  regard  the  -0a  in  all  second  persons  as  an 
added  adverbial  termination,  I  should  think  I  saw  in  it  the  Sanskrit 
suffix  -Aa  (for  dha)  and  the  more  frequent  Send  dha,  to  which  at  §  420  we 
referred  the  Gk.  -da  in  tyOa,  eyTavOa.  We  should  then  have  to  suppose 
that  the  pronominal  stem  to  which  tbe  suffix  -6a,  in  forms  like  ridtjaOaf  53 
^arda  would  belong  (possibly  the  i  of  the  Send  i-dJia,  here  p.  241),  had 
been  suppressed,  and  that  the  adverb  had  lost  its  meaning.'  But  in  what 
other  place  is  there  a  trace  to  be  found  of  such  appended  adverbs  ?  Un- 
like the  nouns,  in  which  there  evidently  resides  an  exuberant  power  of 
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producing  repeated  derivatives  by  a  process  we  call  ezpansioiiy  the 
verbal  forms  are  -finished  and  self-contained.  With  the  exception  of  the 
evident  reduplication  in  the  imperative  and  the  composition  in  the  middle 
terminations,  the  personal  terminations  took  no  additions  to  their 
original  shape,  and  they  did  not  go  beyond  their  own  resources  either  for 
the  reduplication  or  the  composition,  but  selected  terminations  from 
among  themselves.  Eveiy  expansive  suffix  must  of  necessity  have  intro- 
duced confusion.  Besides,  this  theory  would  compel  us  to  separate  otaOa 
and  Jjcrda  from  the  corresponding  Sanskrit  and  Zend  forms  with  which 
they  so  strikingly  accord,  for  vet-tha  and  dsitha  have  th  and  not  c2A,  and 
can  certainly  not  have  the  same  origin.  Lajstly,  the  analogy,  which  has 
still  to  be  examined,  between  the  Gk.  (x^a  and  the  Lat.  aH,  and  the  Goth. 
t  or  8t  must  be  abandoned,  i.e.  we  must  give  up  all  that  gives  us  most 
promise  of  a  firm  standing-ground. 

Buttmann  showed  in  this  question,  as  in  so  many  others,  a  nice  per- 
ception of  the  origin  of  linguistic  forms.  In  his  Ausf.  Gr.  (i.^  344  note), 
he  attacks  the  view  of  the  old  grammarians  that  -0a  was  appended,  and 
prefers  to  consider  '  -trQa  as  the  original  termination  which  was  subse- 
quently worn  down  to  -0a.'  So  much  at  least  is  past  contradiction,  that 
the  <r  is  an  integral  part  of  the  termination,  and  that  the  assiunption  of 
an  nTiTnft«.m'ng  appendage  is  in  itself  irrational.  But  wbere  did  the  a  of 
the  other  31  forms  come  from  ?  Schleicher  (Comp.^  655)  I'egards  -0a  as 
the  representative  of  the  Skt.  -tha  (originally  -tva),  and  ventures  an  expla- 
nation for  the  preceding  o-  which  to  a  certain  extent  is  like  that  of  the 
old  grammarians.  '  It  seems  that  to  the  ordinary  form  (e.g.  Ix^iq)  this 
'ta  was  further  added,  and  that  after  c  it  became  -dn.  This  formation 
must  be  a  late  one,  and  perhaps  dates  from  the  time  when  the  perfect 
still  genei*ally  retained  its  original  -ta  which  has  survived  e.g.  in  oltrOa* 
If  so,  we  should  certainly  have  no  idle  appendage,  but  a  reduplication  of 
54  the  termination  )  but  for  this  there  is  no  apparent  inducement,  and  it  is 
altogether  improbable  that  in  Greek,  where  only  one  true  perfect-form  of 
the  kind  survives,  the  analogy  of  the  perfect  had  so  much  force. 

Another  explanation  may  be  suggested.  In  other  cases  in  which  we 
find  an  o*  in  verbal  forms  we  are  accustomed  to  trace  it  to  attached  forms 
of  the  rt.  cc  be.  Now  -<r0a  could  just  as  well  be  a  shortened  ia-Qa  as  the 
-<rai'  in  Icoaav  a  shortened  tffay.  If  -trav  can  make  its  way  from  its 
original  position  in  the  preterite  into  optatives  {coir^trai)  and  imperatives 
(t<Trw(rav),  why  should  not  €<r0a  into  conjunctives,  optatives,  and  preter- 
ites? This  view  would  find  especial  support  in  the  Lat.  -stl  of  the  perf. 
e.g.  mdl-stl,  which,  moreover,  has  its  corresponding  plural  -atia.  This 
explanation  seems  the  more  natural  in  the  case  of  the  Lat.  perf.  from  the 
fiact  that  it  is  universally  allowed  that  the  3rd  pi.  in  -runt  owes  this  ter- 
mination to  composition  with  -sunt.  In  fact,  we  cannot  but  accept  the 
Lat.  -8tl  and  the  Gk.  -<r0fi  as  identical,  -sti,  in  O.  Lat.  also  -atei,  must  be 
referred  to  a  pre-Italic  -std^  whose  a  we  may  venture  to  compare  with 
that  oivetthd  (for  vettha)=Po'ia-6aj  a  Vedic  form  of  which  we  have  a 
not  quite  isolated  example  (Kuhn,  Ztschr.  xv.  406).  In  Zend  we  find 
corresponding  forms,  such  as  vdi^-td,  frd-dadd-thd  (pro-didi-ati),  where,  it 
is  true,  the  long  final  vowel  has  been  referred  to  tbe  habit  of  the  Githa 
dialect  to  lengthen  all  final  vowels.  Of  our  right  to  regard  a  Lat.  i  (ei) 
as  the  representative  of  an  original  a,  I  have  treated  in '  Studien,'  L  1,  247 ; 
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indi  by  the  side  of  the  Aeolic  Poi^rf-^i  is  a  proof  of  it  which  can  hardly 
be  gaLnaayed.     C^.  besides  Walter,  Ztschr.  xii.  413. 

I  believe  then,  whatever  view  is  taken  of  the  origin  of  the  termina- 
tion, that  we  may  conclude  that  there  was  in  the  2nd  sing,  a  fuller  ter- 
mination^ tvd,  to  which  we  shall  find  parallels  as  we  go  on  in  the  forms 
of  the  dual  and  the  imperative.  If  we  suppose  the  d  to  have  been  long 
from  the  b^inning,  we  have  less  difficulty  in  explaining  why  this  vowel  55 
appears  in  Greek  as  a,  and  not  as  f  or  c  instead.  Again,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  third  European  language  corresponds  here  with  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  that  is  Teutonic.  The  Goth,  aaisd-at.  thou  sowedst  would 
form  a  complete  parallel  to  a  *8e8i-8tl  (like  dedi-ati),  which  Latin  usage 
would  readily  allow  us  to  imagine.  It  is  well  known  how  this  -8t,  in  the 
course  of  the  history  of  4^e  Teutonic  language,  gradually  prevailed  over 
all  others.  Still,  however  sure  I  am  of  these  comparisons,  I  am  fisir  from 
claiming  certainly  for  my  suggestion  that  the  term.  -trSa  arose  out  of  a 
presupposed  *laOa  thou  art.  The  main  objection  I  see  to  it  is  that  -ard 
occurs  in  some  other  personal  terminations  besides,  e.g.  in  the  1st  plur. 
middle  fAi-ffOa,  and  in  the  middle  infinitive  in  '(rdaiy  where  the  primary 
form  shows  a  simple  aspirate.  We  shall  have  to  return  to  the  aO  further 
on. 

If  our  refutation  of  the  appendage-theory  holds  good,  it  follows  as 
a  practical  result  that  the  i  in  conjunctives  in  rjtrOa  has  crept  in  by  mis- 
take. In  cfirj^c,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  the  i  owes  its  existence  solely 
to  the  echo  in  the  preceding  syllable  of  the  i  of  the  full  termination  -(ri. 
Now,  as  eiirrfffOH  never  had  an  t,  it  is  clear  that  it  could  have  had  no  echo 
of  one.  There  are  left,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  strange  formations  about 
which  we  have  no  choice  beyond  either  regarding  them  as  copyists'  errors 
or  as  anomalies  due  to  a  mistaken  imitation  of  Homeric  forms.  The  for- 
mer view  is  suggested  by  Bergk,  Lyr.*  p.  885,  for  the  indicatives  tx^KTSa 
(Sappho  21,  Theogn,1316),  trxWiada  (Hymn,  in  Cer.  366),  for  which  he 
holds  tx^^^^  ^^^  (rxiiireffOa  to  be  the  true  forms.  It  was  certainly  bolder 
still  with  Bekker  to  alter  the  Homeric  ^i^oltrOa  T  270  to  ci^wtrBa,  as  this 
change  cannot  be  supported  by  the  supposition  of  a  mistake  in  reading 
an  old  character.  eOeXettrSa  or  iOeXritrOa  in  the  Aeolizing  poem  of  Theo- 
critus (29  V.  4)  comes  under  the  same  head  as  the  tx^iada  in  Sappho, 
though  it  is  more  likely  than  this  to  have  been  an  antiquarian's  mistake. 
The  latter  supposition  must  without  doubt  be  made  with  reference  to 
forms  like  ^trduQ,  dlirOac,  which  occasionally  appear  in  M.SS.,  the  former 
e.g.  in  the  Ven.  A  at  E  898,  but  rejected  by  Aristarchus  (Ariston.  on  A 
85,  cp.  La  Boche  Homer.  Textkritik,  320  ff.).  Notwithstanding,  Nauck 
(Eurip.  Stud.  ii.  71  ff,)  has  re-adopted  these  forms  and  actually  tried  to  56 
introduce  them  into  Euripides. 
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the  3rd  sing.,  appears  sometimes,  in  the  perfect  for  instance,  as  -a,  some- 

*  The  assomption  of  fuller  phonetic  structures  by  the  side  of  more  slender 
ones,  formed  to  give  greater  stress  to  the  word,  seems  to  me  speciaDy  reasonable 
in  the  case  of  prononns.  Sayce,  Principles  cf  CampanrcEtive  PhUologVy  London, 
1876,  p.  26,  regards  *emphaHs,'  the  counterpart  of  *  lazineu,  as  an  early  factor  in 
the  formation  of  language.  The  fuller  form  could  then  be  used  subsequently  f or» 
the  termination  indiscriminately  with  the  more  slender  one. 
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times  as  -tij  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  said  on  p.  24  when 
dealing  with  the  1st  pers.  sing.  I  consider  -ti  to  be  the  oldest  mark  we 
have  of  the  third  person,  as  -mi  is  of  the  first,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  grew  out  of  the  pronominal  stem  ta,  which  appears  in  Greek  as  to. 
In  the  language  as  we  know  it  this  stem  is  npt  used  for  the  personal 
subject,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  «a=:Gk.  6 ;  but  this  makes  no  differ- 
ence. When  we  find  the  stem  to  in  the  Homeric  and  Doric  rol  taking 
the  place  in  the  nom.  plur.  of  the  later  stem  o  of  common  Greek,  we  may 
surely  venture  to  ajseume  the  like  use  of  the  same  stem  in  the  singular  too 
to  have  prevaileNd  in  the  primitive  period  in  which  verbal  inflexions  had 
their  origin.  Analogies  to  this  (Lith.  ta-s  this,  Lat.  is-tey  Ch.-H.  tH)  are 
given  by  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gr.  ii.^  132. 

The  termination  ti  is  treated  in  three  different  ways  in  Greek. 
Either  it  remains  unchanged,  or  it  becomes  <rc,  or  it  disappears. 

1)  Tt  preserved  intact. 

The  only  instance  common  to  all  Greek  dialects  is  in  co'-r/,  where  the 
preceding  <r  preserved  the  r  intact,  as  it  did  in  Tria-n-c,  xv<r-r£-c.  The 
Dorians,  however,  as  elsewhere,  retained  the  r  here  to  a  greater  extent : 
see  Ahrens,  312.  To  the  forms  like  ^ilw-n,  ridrf-riy  a<l>trf-Ti,  "itra-ri^  there 
adduced  from  inscriptions,  firesh  instances  have  since  been  added  from 
Delphic  inscriptions  (Berichte  der  k.  sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.  1864,  p. 
223).  These  forms  are  of  rare  occun-ence  in  the  poets.  jjri=4tf'i,  he 
says,  is  found  in  AnmnA.Ti  fr.  139  Bergk^,  c^/i/ri  in  Pmdar,  but  only  once 
57  Isthm.  ii.  9  (Boeckh,  Find.  i.  2,  292),  Mwn  in  Simonide«  fr.  18  Bergk», 
ridriTi  in  Theocritus,  iii  48,  v<l>ifiTt,  iv.  4.  Matthia,  i.  489,  quotes  a  few 
instances  of  airo^l^wn  from  the  Doric  prose  of  Timaeus  Locrus. 

2)  crt. 

a)  There  is  no  need  to  quote  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  the  indie, 
pres.  of  the  verbs  in  -fn  in  forms  like  0»;-<y/,  ridri-tTi,  ^icat-aij  dWi^-^c, 
irifnrXrf'tn^  Arf-ai,  cl-ct,  (evyyv-trt,  oXXv-a«,  pf\yvv-<ny  which  occur  from 
Homer's  time  on  to  the  latest  period  of  Attic  Greek,  though  even  here 
there  are  not  wanting  by-forms  which  follow  the  usual  mode  of  inflexion. 
This  formation  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  Ionic  in  the  frillest  sense  of 
the  term,  and  it  even  penetrated  to  Pindar's  language,  while  the 
Dorians  preserved  the-rt,  and  the  Lesbian  Aeolians  knocked  the  termina- 
tion off  altogether  and  said  r/dv;,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  It  is  only  in 
il-ai  he  says  (Sappho,  97  Be.^),  that  we  find  a  trace  of  this  termination 
even  in  this  stem. 

b)  In  conjunctives  the  Homeric  dialect  often  retains  the  termination  m, 
I.  Bekker  (Hom.  £1.  L  218)  gives  75  forms,  not  reckoning  compounds  and 
qrnonymous  pairs  of  forms.  Of  presents  of  both  of  the  main  ooi^uga- 
tions  there  are  ttyr^ui,  aeidi^iri,  eOiXytri  (also  in  Hesiod),  rifnri^ai^  ^^f^^V^h 
ij7ff«,  fieBfi^at,  0^fft ;  of  active  aorists  of  every  formation,  ayaypai,  XA/j^ai 
(also  in  Hesiod),  XaOnatj  eXyvi,  ra/ipo-c,  ^utyvi  or  ^^<ri,  jj<ri,  jraver^fft, 
7rifi\^rjirji,     We  may  add  the  perfect  ipplynffi,  which  Bekker  has  omitted 

.(Stier.  Stud.  ii.  128, 353).     Sometimes  there  is  a  dear  connexion  between 
these  longer  3rd  persons  and  the  longer  Ist  or  2nd  persons  : 


fSiXoifu 

€0€ktfa'Ba 

ClfTO/it 

tiirqo'Ba 

^oKtiaBa 

VjbrjaBa 

tx^o^Ba 

trfo-Ba 

• 

rrd$rj(rda 

ayaya>/ii 

TVXfOfil 
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€B(\rj(ri 

irj(ri 
7rdBr}(TL 
dyayjitn 
Tvxn<n' 

The  number  is  not  much  increased  by  later  poets  :  piiwi  Hesiod  fr.  195 
(Kzacb  Dialekt  des  Hesiod,  p.  438),  ipiOgai  Hymn,  in  Mai*tem  (viii.)  14, 
Inai  Theogn.  94,  vvovifjnrfjnffi  (])  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  348,  TriTTTijcri  Plato 
Com.  ap.  Eustathium  ad  Iliad,  p.  1161,  vnoinrcvriai  Theocr.  xxiii.,  10,  58 
BiiXiOgfft  Nicand.  Ther.  832,  karaicreiiyai  Quint.  Smym.  0  153,  opaiitri 
Apollon.  Rbod.  III.  1039,  afxtpUayai  Orpb.  Litb.  273,  most  of  wbicb 
instances  I  bave  taken  from  Lobeck,  Elem.  ii.  264.  Even  tbe  forms 
already  used  by  Homer  occur  but  rarely  in  later  poets.  We  may  add  * 
tbe  forms  given  by  Lobeck,  Rbemat.  183  from  verbs  in  aw.  virridyaij 
GKidijiai  (Arat.  795,  864^,  and  similar  rarities  of  a  still  later  time.  Lobeck 
upholds  tbe  view  of  tne  ancients  that  all  these  forms  had  arisen  by 
iiriKraffiQ  from  the  ordinary  ones,  and  hence  he  combats  the  view  ad- 
vanced as  a  conjecture  by  Buttmann  (Ausf.  Gr.  i.^  352;  cf.  Kriiger,  Dial. 
§  30,  1  note  4),  and  more  confidently  by  Thiersch,  Gr.  p.  352  and  Gott- 
ling  on  Hesiod  Theog.  v.  60,  that  these  forms  have  no  right  to  the  i  sub- 
script. It  is  true  that  the  authority  of  good  manuscripts,  and  that  of 
Herodian  (cp.  on  O  359),  is  on  the  side  of  the  retention  of  the  <.  But  all 
that  this  proves  is  that  the  theory  of  even  the  best  grammai'ians  required 
it  to  be  written.  For  it  is  certain  that  in  Herodian's  time  there  was  no 
difference  of  proiumciation  between  i)  and  y.  The  authority  of  these 
men  then  woiUd  not  prevent  us  from  rejecting  the  i  here  any  more  than 
in  the  case  of  the  2nd  sing,  forms  in  -ritrdu  if  there  were  really  no  way  oi 
explaining  it.  In  my  Tempora  und  Modi,  p.  23,  I  expressed  a  de- 
cided opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected,  because  I  then  r^arded  the 
epenthesLS  as  a  ti^nsposition  of  the  i  from  the  final  syllable  to  the  preced- 
ing one.  I  have  since  come  to  a  different,  and  as  I  believe,  more  correct 
opinion  on  the  subject,  an  opinion  which  I  have  stated  in  my  Principles  II. 
337.  I  now  regard  the  epenthesis  as  an  echo  of  the  t  in  the  syllable  pre- 
ceding it,  which,  as  is  shown  by  elvi  (from  £vt),  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  disappearance  of  this  vowel  from  its  original  place. 
*  Ayr/Ttj  ayr^tji  are  therefore  forms  admittiog  of  quite  a  simple  explanation. 
They  bear  to  the  more  primitive  *  ayiyn  precisely  the  relation  that  the 
Zend  conjunctive  form  avdirti  does  to  the  Skt.  dvd-ti  (rt.  av).  The 
epenthesis  is,  it  is  true,  not  a  necessary  or  irresistible  affection,  only  one 
which  moAf  attack  a  sound,  and  one  to  which  long  vowels  are  less  liable 
than  short  ones.  Still  Aeolic  forms  like  yiXaifii  for  *  yiXa-fii  and  the  like, 
e.g.  -xpa^i-a-ni-ia  from  * ^a-i-trifw  for  ^ypa-uifAO,  prove  that  the  length  59 
of  the  vowel  does  not  exclude  iJie  possibility  of  this  affection.  Now  as 
we  have  besides  the  analogy  of  the  indicative,  i.e.  ♦  ayiyn  :  *  ayriai  \  * 
fiyci-ri  :  &yc-ri,  I  think  we  shall  do  well  to  follow  the  tradition  and  leave 
the  I  subsmpt  in  undisputed  possession. 

c)  An  isolated  Optative. 

Such,  it  seems,  ia  irapa^Oa/iyo'i  K  346,  which  is  defended  by  I.  Bekker 
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(Horn.  Bl.  L  218  note)  against  alteraticmB  (e.g.  wapa^B^ffai  Thiersch,  Ia 
Boche).  The  form  was  perhaps  invented  by  a  bard  who  thought  -m  an 
addition  that  might  be  us^  on  occasion  even  in  the  optative.  I  could 
hardly  venture  to  assume  in  the  case  of  8o  isobited  a  form  in  a  lay  of  the 
Iliad  that  is  evidently  not  one  of  the  oldest,  that  we  have  in  the  -at  a  real 
old  companion  to  the  -/u  of  the  1st  sing.  opt.  Syntactically  the  conjunc- 
tive is  just  as  admissible  hen  as  the  optative,  and  hence  it  is  not  impos- 
sible thait,  as  Job.  Schmidt  suggests  (Ztschr.  xxiiL  299),  ^daiffvi  is  a 
cimjunetive  of  a  present  *^ai^  that  occurs  nowhere  else, 
d)  Indioati^'e6  in  -iftf-i. 

It  is  ^-ery  generally  held  that  there  are  also  indicatives  in  -jy^c  from 
verbs  of  the  thematic  conjugation.  It  is  true  that  Buttmann  ( Ausf.  Gr. 
i.^  498)  has  pronounced  against  such  forms  in  the  Homeric  poems,  show- 
ing that  all  that  were  thought  to  be  indicatives  might  be  conjunctives. 
Tliis  applies  particularly  to  r  1 1 1  ff.  In  Hymn.  Homer.  xxL  15  the  gap 
that  iuimediat«>ly  precedes  renders  a  decisi>*e  judgment  impossible.  In 
'  IlnTus  these  indicatives  seem  to  be  better  established.  It  is  true  that 
Aristarchus  by  his  *diple'  at  E  6  ra^oai i  pvt^  4  ^(^^if  ore  diri  tov  iran^aiirg, 
ir\€or(iC€<  ^f  *'I;>vii*(>c  7y  rmoiV^  points  to  nothing  but  a  conjunctive.  Bat 
the  9\fli^m  *I/3i''k:cioi-  in  the  language  of  the  later  grammarians  and  rhe- 
toricians, especially  in  Aelius  Herodianus  (Spengel,  Rhetores  Graed,  iiL 
101),  liesKnuix  (IX*  Figuris,  p.  166  Valcken.),  HeracHdes,  in  Eustath., 
1576,  20,  ^-as  the  sjieoitio  name  of  a  grammaticfd  figure,  that  is,  it  was 
believeil  that  Ibyous  useil  conjunctive  forms  in  the  sense  of  indicatives. 
Instances  of  this  which  we  actually  find  in  our  fragments  are  fr.  7  Be.' 

rci/iov  ui'iriof  (I)  *:\itoc  ooO|J<>c  f^fiuifao*  ai|?oroc  and  fr.  9  ^/iic  '^JC'I^^ 
l\oTi^y  and  in  Biwohyl.  fr.  27  y\vfc:»i*  axiyiti  vivopira  KvXixwv  QaKiriioi 
60  f^i'iior.  We  must  meanwhile  admit  with  Borgk,  with  reference  to  the 
first  ]xissage,  that  the  fragmentary  form  in  which  it  reaches  us  precludes 
the  possibility  of  jiassing  a  decisive  judgment  upon  it.  It  is  possible 
af^er  all  that  the  grammarians  made  a  mistake  and  that  they  were  all 
the  time  instances  of  the  conjunctive  which  was  used  in  the  Homeric 
fiishion  in  a  certain  kind  of  relative  sentences.  But  the  statement  is 
made  so  often  and  in  such  precise  terms  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
thev  were  so  mistaken. 

m 

Buttmann  saw  no  objection  to  the  sup)¥)sition  of  such  indicatives  in 
-ntri  in  the  *  Dorico-Aeolic  dialect,'  and  apjicaled  to  some  supposed  indica- 
tives in  -ijc  for  -«ic  and  -i|  for  -«.  But  the  genuineness  of  such  forms  is  suc- 
cessfully impugned  by  Ahrens  (Aeol.  91).  Corssens  attempt  too  to  find 
a  support  for  this  i|  in  the  *  vowel-intensificsition  *  of  which  so  much  is 
heard  and  so  little  seen,  must  be  held  to  have  failed.^  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  how  a  language  of  such  nice  distinctions  as  Greek  is,  which  in 
all  other  cases  consistently  reserves  the  long  vowel  for  the  subjunctive, 
should  in  this  one  instance  have  been  so  careless  as  to  lengthen  the  the- 
matic vowel  in  the  indicative  as  well. 

If  then  we  cannot  believe  in  the  actual  existence  in  living  qieech  of 
indicatives  like  1%^^^  ^^  must  take  one  of  two  courses.     Either  we  most 

•  CoTssen  dLscasdes  these  forms  at  great  length  in  his  pc^thumoos  work, 
Beitrnye  zmr  Ualisekem  Sprachkumd^^^A':^,  In  Ids  attempt  to  establish  l^cvri 
an'I  the  like  as  real  forms  of  rul/ar  Doric,  this  meritorioos  scholar  (who,  however, 
was  too  mnch  inclined  to  make  short  work  of  questions  of  sound-chan^  in  Greek) 
quite  for>roi  that  the  Dorians  never  pat  r  for  t  in  the  third  person  singular. 
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adopt  Ahrens's  view  (Dor.  303)  that  these  formations  were  'a  poetis 
Homeri  looos  Donnullos  male  interpretatis  per  imitationem  procusa/  (It 
must  he  admitted  that  the  sapposition  of  such  an  origin  in  the  case  of  so 
old  and  so  little  learned  a  poet  as  Ihycus  is  rather  a  violent  one.)  Or 
we  must  assume  them  to  be  the  mistakes  of  an  early  cop3rist.  If  we  do 
80,  the  most  natural  supposition  is  that  they  represent  forms  in  -titn. 
txfi-tri^  iytipei-ai  are  forms  which  analogy  would  warrant  us  in  assuming. 
So  West^hal,  Meth.  Gr.  ii.  .38.  .  Ahrens  is  ready,  it  is  true,  with  an 
objection  to  this  view  : '  in  Dorica  Kh^inorum  dialecto  illae  formae  oerte 
in  re  pro  <Tc  exire  debebant,'  an  objection  which  seems  to  me  unanswer-  61 
able.  If^  therefore,  these  I'emarkable  forms  are  genuine,  this  dialectologi- 
cal  argument  shuts  us  up,  it  seems,  to  the  expbmation  given  by  Ahrens. 

3)  Loss  of  the  termination. 

a)  In  present  and  perfect  forms. 

The  loss  of  the  termination  in  the  verbs  in  -fit  among  the  Aeolians  is 
remarkable  (Ahr.  138).  The  granmiarians  mention  Tidrjy  yiXut  (1  sing. 
yiXaifii),  licoi,  though  their  testimony  varies  a  good  deal  as  to  the 
diphthong  or  vowel.  These  forms  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
ordinary  Greek  forms  of  the  thematic  conjugation  :  ^epet,  t^tij  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  arose  from  ^^fp^trt,  ♦ex**'"'*  ^7  ^^7  ^^  *<p^pfiT,  *txftr.  There 
was,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  a  reciprocal  influence  exercised  by  the 
three  singular  forms  upon  each  other.  After  one  of  them  had  become 
dissyllabic  in  these  verbs,  the  others  followed  in  its  train. 

In  the  perfect  the  termination  disappeared  throughout  in  Greek  as  in 
Sanskrit :  ^ar^dna=iye~yoye.  So  too  in  Zend,  e.g.  dd-dare^a^^ci-lopKi, 
Latin  alone  in  its  ce-cidi-t,  pe-pigi-t  (=7ri-7ri7yf),  has  preserved  the  t.  The 
only  trace  of  a  3rd  sing.  perf.  with  a  personal  termination  is  the  Doric 
(crd-rc  he  knows,  which  in  its  stem -formation  stands  apart  from  other 
perfects,  and  which  will  have  to  be  examined  minutely  further  on. 

b)  In  the  preterite,  and  in  the  optative  which  goes  along  with  it,  the 
secondary  t  originally  survived  alone  as  a  final  letter.  So  in  Skt.  e.g. 
d-dd'ty  d-dadd'tf  (Ubharc^t ;  in  Zend  dd-fy  harat ;  in  Latin  era-t, 
Greek  phonetic  laws  compelled  the  r  to  disappear :  t-/3i;,  e-li^uf,  t'<l)£p£^ 
^«(*').  Kuhn's  conjecture  (Ztschr.  xv.  404)  that  the  r  first  changed  to 
c  and  then  disappeared  is  hardly  justifiable.  It  relies  on  the  analogy  of 
primary  forms  like  Wdiyo-t,  but  these  are  confined  to  the  Ionic  main  dialect, 
while  the  Ddrians  never  changed  r  to  <t  before  «.  The  loss  of  the  final 
r  in  ordinary  Greek  is  completely  distinct  from  the  change  above  men- 
tioned, which  is  confined  to  a  single  dialect.  The  same  loss  has  been 
suffered  by  Old  Persian  :  Ordadd,  a-bara.  It  is  impossible  to  establish, 
that  the  y  i^ekKvariKSy  of  efpepe-y  is  the  remains  of  the  vanished  r,  since  ^2 
the  nasal  addition  is  also  made  to  iariyf  ^i^^/r,  (j^ipovaiy,  ^a^/i^,  where  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  have  had  an  origin  of  this  kind  (Principles  I.  68). 

First  Person  Plural. 

The  termination  occurs  very  often  ^  in  the  dialect  of  the  Vedas  aa 
masif  which  later  becomes  mas,  and  again  ma.  The  final  vowel  has 
been  retained  also  in  the  Zend  moAt,  which  shows  the  regular  change  of 
stoh:  va2d-maAt= Skt.  vd/id-mas{i)J     Bopp  (Vergl.  Gr.  ii.^  271)  had 

•  According  to  Delbriick's  calculation,  far  oftener  than  mas, 

'  If  Joh.  Schmidt  is  right  (  Vocal  ii.  279)  in  referring  the  O.  H.  G.  term.  -m«f 
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ma^i^  1^  'lia  sdzui.  in^v-  w^ciik  vsacnk  s  i«^  imu^i^eiL     Hp  cmld  not 

ekber  i»  &  c-c=r^  zti'OiizdsiT^  vi-HTtciTn.  'itL  v^bol  txv,  lufwver,  an 
rryJATsxrk'iL  \£  '^  1  '«:It^  ^p^wrT'tfe.  *3r  «»  12^  irwiinnf  of  cbe  ill  ■irwi- 

viifi  -viien  K-jrr  ■  -^  aLEJ-^s^mkce  =x  MI.  p.  ±3>  •  ssii  SeUeBcba>  (Cooip.' 
^1 1  a^rce.  i^  Siz-  z>:?re  r«^XA^^  Ii  irrus^  «i»-^  tk^  iaierpndiig  it 
M  I-ttiicpQ.  Le.  I  iz^i  i2i»:!L   T^5:^  Tif«-  s^k^  jiaeiT  bsEK  anacked  by  Benfej, 

aiMi  I-L  He  Ivb^  xw^  dhfstxxxas  m  pAnaec;^  jhembs^  it,  bodi  on 
diTQcok^ictl  gn-oi^is.  Iik  ictr  £1^  puafe.  be  ^^^  ute  sode  of  com- 
{nstfcjc:  t£jsc^  ;La^:azzied.  Lie.  tbe  cofKS^&a^re.  vkkk  5«|if2i»  tbe  nodon 
of  a&  *  uhL'  azi'i  vas  c&IJei  Dw^amim  by  ike  laM&uft  enmiBaRftnSw  of  too 
■bGriitm  a  dat<>  to  be  {oand.  in  so  pcimnrf^  a  tonuBatiaB.  But  ve  most 
HOC  tie  OGneiT-€5^  dovn  here  lo  toe  azmk^j  of  nccEiiBil  cneapoRitioD, 
wbidi.  h  i»  troe.  coIt  shows  case&  of  dwit^iw^  in  iks  User  stages.  Noun 
eoinpci4iki(n  is  ahoGt^ber  a  compaimcreiy  ^se  pbeooi&afeoii.  bat  the  pio- 
nominal  stems  on  tbe  other  band  dearir  sht>w^  frvim  the  tot  first  a 
6S  digpoation  to  nm  tosether  in  the  mo^  iruioc^  vaysc  LAtin  knows  no 
ittstazjce  of  '/irrm^ra  in  the  noon — if  v>e  except  p»hap$  the  IoobcIt  com- 
potmded  nrH-^j^.'famr-ilha — l:<Gt  praKxninal  forms  Hke  ^vij^iii*.  fuotr- 
qu/A,  tf/u/.  are  not  anoMnmon.  In  Greek  a  nominal  compound  made  up 
of  a  nominative  joined  to  an  accusatiTe  soTenied  by  a  Terb  outside  the 
eompotmd  is  unheard  oC  bat  pronominal  compounds  vidi  their  separate 
members  in  this  relatkm  mar  be  seen  in  aX\>4^o«Ty  «vr-<nrroy 
(Sitznnghljer.  d  k.  eachs.  Ges.  der  WisEenfch.  IS^.  p.  226).  OaseB  of 
dmn/iva  are  onmistakeable  in  numerals  like  c«w<x«=:</ifOt/eriw=Skt. 
dvadtk^n.  The  plural  ncHninatives  (e^.)  to*i=Gk.  ro-«  and  a^vaaas 
(i.e»  l-rirot}  can  hanflj  be  otherwise  explained  than  as  fanned  from  a 
eopulative  aoeumalation  of  {M!onominal  stems,  and  Ben&j  will  have  to 
renounce  all  hope  of  ejq>1aining  the  termination  anii  in  the  3rd  [^,  inasr- 
much  as  his  prejudice  in  the  matter  compels  him  to  reject  the  very  simple 
one  from  an  be  and  (a  he,  which  makes  it=A^  and  A^.  Still  lesB  weight 
attaclies  to  a  second  objection,  which  is  drawn  from  the  phonetic  character 
of  tbe  Kyllables.  H,  Benfey  holds,  is  a  oomparatiyely  late  shape  assumed 
by  (va,  and  it  is  incredible  tbat  the  language  should  have  postponed  the 
ionoAium  rif  the  plural  untU  tva  should  havie  degenerated  into  <i.  No 
dotjl/t ;  liilt  why  cannot  we  refer  ma-n  to  an  older  ma-tva  as  easily  as  H 
to  tva  1  We  may  amume,  I  think,  that  this  comparatiTely  late  metsr 
minjthfmiH  trxik  jilace  at  about  the  same  time  in  the  2nd  sing,  and  in  the 
1st  plur.  Now  of  this  still  older  ma-tva  we  find  almost  a  superfluity  of 
ihtPi  clfjarest  tmw*«,  as  Schleicher  and  still  more  minutely  Misteli  (Ztschr. 
xv.  300)  liAvc  hr/t  faileil  to  point  out.  The  tva  of  the  sing,  showed  itself, 
we  fritind,  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  among  others  as  dhi.  And  we 
meet  with  the  same  consonant  in  the  Ist  plur.  middle,  for  which  we 
may  with  certainty  give  m/irdJiai  as  the  termination.  The  6a  of  the  Gk. 
/if-Ofi  forcibly  suggests  the  «a  in  oltr-Qa.     Can  it  be  an  accident  that  we 

iri  m/t'Mif*  mai'H  (with  ofxfnthetfis),  we  have  a  trace  left  on  Teatonic  ground  of 
ibis  fullest  t'}rm  of  the  Huffix  of  the  Ist  plur.  act. 
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fihonld  find  the  same  Bound  here  that  we  find  in  the  2nd  sing.  1  Benfey's 
own  explanation,  that  the  1st  pers.  plural  springs  from  /  t^et/,  and  that 
of  these  two  the  '  they '  is  merely  a  mark  of  the  phu^l,  somehow  in  the 
way  in  which  the  finq^Hsh  she  is  used  to  mark  a  feminine  (she  horse),  is 
too  extraordinary  to  procure  acceptance,  especially  as  there  is  not  even 
an  attempt  made  to  produce  evidence  of  the  actual  use  of  this  si  in  the  64 
meaning  that  is  assumed  for  it. 

Bopp  has  raised  another  objection  to  our  view.  It  is  based  on  the 
nature  ci  the  pronoun  *  we.'  *  When  we  say  "  we," '  he  says  with  his 
usual  acuteness, '  we  far  more  often  associate  other  companions  with  the 
I  than  the  person  or  persons  addressed.'  For  this  reason  he  looks  rather 
for  '  I  and  be '  in  the  '  we '  than  for  '  I  and  thou.'  But  it  often  happens 
that  the  spirit  that  animates  language  catches  at  a  single  idea  and  choose 
it  with  a  tyrannous  caprice  from  among  many  possible  ones.  Who 
knows  whether  in  one  of  those  languages  of  imcivilised  peoples  which  lose 
sight  of  the  essential  in  a  superfluity  of  nice  distinctions,  there  may  not 
be  two  we's,  one  meaning  '  I  and  thou,'  the  other  '  I  and  he.'  It  may  be 
that  ma-tva  may  have  had  a  companion  form  ma-ta ;  the  latter  may 
have  gone  out  of  use  by  some  chance,  and  ma-tva  have  done  duty  for 
both,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  in  which  in  tlie  dual  the  masculine  tw 
takes  the  place  of  the  completely  ob^lete  feminine.  Schleicher  (ut  supra) 
takes  a  similar  view. 

This  ma-si,  sprung,  as  we  have  conjectured,  from  ma-tva,  regularly 
d^enerates  in  post-vedic  Sanskrit  to  7na-s,  and  in  the  perfect  and  in 
secondary  tenses  we  find  ma.  There  is  not  therefore  quite  the  same 
strictness  in  the  relation  of  mas  to  ma,  as  in  that  between  other  primaiy 
and  secondary  terminations,  e.g.  mi  and  m,  si  and  s.  Strictly  speaking, 
ma-si  is  the  primary  form,  of  which  m<i-s  is  already  a  curtailment",  which 
fiirther  weakening  must  be  regarded  similarly  to  ihat  of  ac  to  ^  in  ccin-ivf. 
It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  languages  there 
still  existed  a  bhara-masi  but  an  orhhara-mas.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  therefore  at  being  unable  to  discern  any  distinction  whatever 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  forms  in  Greek  and  Latin,  both  of 
which  languages  have  lost  all  trace  of  the  final  vowel,  or  in  any  other 
European  language  either.  The  only  form  in  use  in  Latin  is  mus,  while 
Greek  has  either  /icc  or  niv  according  to  the  particular  dialect. 

1)   fLC9. 

This  is  the  Doric  termination  (Ahr.  Dor.  291),  the  only  one  occurring 
on  the  Heraclean  tables,  and  that  too  in  the  secondary  forms :  o^vi  £/uc- 
rp^irafiec  (Nr.  5774,  10),  KaTiTa/io/jitQ  (ib.  14),  nare^yJcra/ucc  (ib.  47,  51),  65 
i9Taaafi€£  (ib.  53),  iird^afief:  (ib.  78),  as  also  upon  old  Theraic  and  Cretiui 
inscriptions  in  the  primary  forms  Nr.  2448  e/i/3aXoi;/iec,  2557  ivxapiarif 
fuCf  and  is  attested  among  others  by  Epicharmus,  Sophron,  and  by 
Doric  passages  of  the  Lysistrata  and  Achamians  of  Aristophanes. 
When  we  find  fi€v  even  in  strict  Doric,  it  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  influence 
of  the  poetical  language  common  to  all,  or  to  that  of  Atticism.  In 
Pindar  ft€t  does  not  occur  (Boeckh,  L^  291),  though  it  does  in  the  more 
Vulgar  idiom  of  Theocritus,  vii.  2  e7pirofi€Q,  12  cvpo/jcc,  ii.  143  {jyOo^tQ, 
Que  example  has  been  discovered  in  an  Arcadian  inscription  (Le  Bas- 
Foocart  Nr.  328ft,  16)  :  ofioXoyiiauffieg, 
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2)   fiei^. 

.  Among  the  Aeolians  and  lonians  tliis  is  the  only  form  of  the  termina- 
tion. Bopp's  conjecture  ^Vergl.  Gr.  ii.  280),  that  the  v  came  from  c, 
found  an  early  opponent  m  Pott  (Et.  Forsch.  ii.^  301).  Bopp  appeals  to 
Prakrit,  which  shows  the  form  h\  corresponding  to  the  Skt.  bhia  in  the 
instrumental.  Whether  we  have  here  a  real  change  of  «  to  a  final 
nasalisation  I  leave  an  open  question.  But  since  we  find  not  only  a 
movable  v  in  Greek  appearing  often  as  a  superadded  nasal  sound,  but 
also,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  an  immovable  one,  it  is  a  more  probable 
supposition  that  here  too  the  sibilant  disappeajred  and  the  nasal  was 
added  subsequently,  especially  as  a  direct  change  of  the  sibilant  to  the 
nasal  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  and  even  unprecedented,  fdev  then  is 
a  termination  of  the  stage  of  the  Skt.  nia  and  the  Lith.  me,  while  /if  c 
corresponds  to  mas.  So  too  Schleicher  Comp.*  652.  The  view  advanced 
by  Misteli  in  his  otherwise  most  valuable  essay  on  the  terminations  of 
the  middle  voice  (Ztschr.  xv.  p.  321),  that  the  v,  and  in  other  forms 
even  the  Skt.  m,  is  to  be  considered  to  be  a  compensation  for  a  lost  t,  is 
based  on  no  clear  case  of  such  a  kind  and  has  no  intrinsic  probability. 
The  objection  *  why  did  not  other  forms  ending  in  a  vowel,  e.g.  the  voc. 
of  the  2nd  declension,  receive  similar  nasal  accretions?'  (p.  330)  is 
removed  when  we  consider  that  language  shows  sporadic  tendencies  as 
well  as  inviolable  laws  of  sound.  The  nasal  accretion  belongs  clearly  to 
66  the  former  class.  Greek  has  certainly  no  disinclination  to  a  final  c,  and 
yet  Xvere  stands  by  the  side  of  the  Latin  hiitis,  and  as  certainly  none  to 
a  final  «,  and  yet  kfTTiv  is  foimd  as  well  as  icrL  Into  more  comprehensive 
attempts  to  explain  the  nasal,  of  which  particularly  Scherer's  (Zur  G^esch. 
d.  d.  Spr.  193)  has  been  sufficiently  confuted  by  Kuhn,  Ztschri  xviiL 
349  ff.,  I  will  not  enter  here. 

Second  Person  Plural. 

On  the  pattern  of  the  *  I  and  thou*  of  the  1st  plur.  we  should  expect 
a  *thou  and  thou'  for  the  2nd  plur,;  a  tvartva,  that  is,  by  the  side  of 
ma-tva.  We  find,  however,  only  a  monosyllabic  termination,  in  which 
we  hav6  little  difficulty  in  recognising  the  stem  of  the  pronoun  of  the 
second  person.  In  Sanskrit  the  termination  is  -tha,  precisely  identical, 
that  is,  with  one  of  the  singular  endings  above  discussed.  Here,  as  there,  we 
can  detect  in  the  th  the  remains  of  a  tv.  There  is  just  as  little  trace  of 
any  fuller  termination  in  Zend,  which  varies  between  -th<i  and  -to,  in 
the  Greek  re,  in  the  Ch.-Sl.  and  Lith.  -te,  or  in  the  Grothic  -th.  Latin 
here,  with  its  ti-s,  wliich  points  to  an  older  ta-a,  outstrips  all  the  sister 
languages.  In  this  termination  we  may  r^ard  the  -«,  like  that  in  77ui-8 
(jxt  -c,  mu's),  as  the  representative  of  the  second  pronominal  stem  of  which 
we  are  in  search.  There  •  is  a  corresponding  form  in  the  termination  of 
the  2nd  dual  in  Skt.  -tha-s,  where  the  th  gives  satisfactory  proof  of  its  near 
relation  to  the  -tha  of  the  plural.  "We  shall  constantly  be  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  plural  and  dual  forms  did  not  b^in  by  being  funda- 
mentally distinct.  The  second  tva  then,  we  may  presimie,  was  volatilised 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  1st  plur.,  first  to  -si,  then  to  -s,  and 
then  to  nothing  at  all.  It  is  probable  that  Schleicher  (Comp.*  659)  is 
right  in  seeing  a  still  more  perfect  representative  of  the  original  termina- 
tion tvortva  in  the  2nd  plur.  imper.  in  -to-t^f  Umbr.  -tu-tu,  in  which  forms 
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both  syllables  are  preserved   bodily,   the  first  being   lengthened  for 
emphasis/ 

Corresponding  to  the  Latin  tts,  which  the  te  of  the  imperative  proves 
to  be  a  weakening  of  teSy  we  might  expect  to  find  a  Greek  Ttg,  and  snch  67 
a  form  has  been  actually  maintained  to  exist  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
Thiersch  showed  a  correct  insight  into  what  the  structure  of  the  language 
demanded,  but  he  was  wrong,  nevertheless,  in  conjecturing  that  there 
were  traces  of  this  r£c  left  in  Homer  (Griech.  Gr.  vorz.  des  homer.  Dia- 
lekts,  3rd  edit.  §  163  note).  Seeing  that  in  our  days  scholars  have  not 
always  been  able  to  draw  the  boundary  between  what  is  Indo-Germanic 
and  what  is  Homeric,  it  should  cause  us  less  astonishment  that  in 
Thiersch's  time  there  was  a  tendency  to  conjecture  the  existence  in  the 
text  of  Homer  of  what  was  recognised  to  be  old  and  according  to  rule. 
The  passages  in  Homer  put  forward  by  Thiersch  in  support  of  his  view 
— i:  403  IpvtraaTe  HiretpSr^ef  404  ireXaatraTe  oirXa  re  vatTa,  w  215  iepevtrare 
ooTig  &pttTToc — prove  nothing.  There  is  nothing  unheard  of  in  the  hiatus 
after  the  bucolic  caesina.  Besides  we  have  in  all  three  instances  to  deal 
with  imperatives,  and  here  the  analogy  of  the  Lat.  te  would  not  lead  us 
to  expect  a  final  c.  Among  the  instances  given  by  Hofimann  in  his 
Quaestiones  Homericae,  i.  p.  92,  of  an  hiatus  non  excusatus,  there  is  not  a 
single  imperative  of  the  kind.  The  usual  forms  in  re,  both  in  indicatives 
and  conjunctives,  of  the  principal  tenses,  are  established  even  in  Homer  by 
passages  like  B  485  irapeare  te  Ifrre  re  Traira,  N  120  ra^a  Iri  ti  kokov 
'KoiriatTE  fi€l(ovy  B  18  ira  tl^ere  iraiTfr.  As  now  we  find  not  a  trace  of 
this  primitive  form  in  any  other  Greek  dialect,  we  cannot  with  certainty 
do  more  than  set  down  die  form  tea  as  belonging  to  a  pre-Greek  age. 
For  "this  period,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  assume  its  existence,  as  other- 
wise we  cannot  find  a  common  origin  for  the  Gk.  re  and  the  Lat.  tis  with 
its  by-form  te. 

Third  Person  Plural. 

The  first  question  that  meets  us  under  this  head  is  whether  we  are  to 
r^ard  an-ti  or  n-ti  as  the  full  primary  termination.  At  one  time  I 
followed  Bopp  (Vergl.  Gr.^  iL  299)  in  choosing  the  latter,  comparing  the 
plural  nti  with  the  singular  ti  and  regarding  the  introduction  of  the  nasal 
as  the  mark  of  the  plural.  A  more  careful  consideration,  however,  ren- 
ders this  symbolical  explanation  imtenable  here  as  elsewhere.  While  I 
still  hold  that  nasalisation,  like  vowel-intensification,  and  reduplication  68 
are  used  to  give  a  syllable  prominence,  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  many 
phenomena  once  explained  by  me  in  this  way  ought  to  be  regarded  from 
other  points  of  view.  In  TrifjirXTj^n,  wa/jtpaitWf  e.g.,  weight  is  un- 
doubtedly added  to  the  reduplication  by  this  accretion  of  a  nasal  to  the 
syllable.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  the  syllable  that  contains 
the  nasal  that  gains  the  additional  emphasis.  *  Even  granting  then  the 
plural  form  (fta-v-ri  to  have  been  made  from  the  singular  ^d-r*  by  nasal- 
isation, it  would  not  be  the  termination  but  the  rt.  0a  that  would  gain 
emphasis,  an  emphasis  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  gives  to  the 
actual  root  ^ai^  in  comparison  with  0a  its  intensified  meaning.  A  0a  rW 
that  had  arisen  in  this  way  might  be  expected  to  have  an  intensified 
meaning  but  never  that  of  a  plural.  The  introduction  of  an  a  too  before 
the  nti,  shown  e.g.  by  the  comparison  of  a  Skt.  j-dnti  with  l-air*,  "idat  to 
be  of  very  early  diEite,  would  be  hard  to  explain  on  this  hypothesis.     If, 
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on  the  other  hand,  we  follow  Schleicher  and  others  in  taking  anti  for  the 
primary  form,  the  only  difficulty  we  meet  is  in  the  case  of  the  verhs 
whose  stem  ends  in  a.  Why,  it  has  been  asked,  do  we  not  from  bhara-{' 
anii  get  hhardnti  and  a  Gk.  ^^cpcinrc  ?  But  the  entire  expulsion  of  one 
of  two  vowels  which  come  into  collision  is  a  weakening  that  it  is  not 
hai*d  to  explain.  Sanskrit  moreover  gives  a  hint  of  this  weakening  when 
in  this  person  it  expels  even  the  n  in  monosyllabic  reduplicating  a-  stems, 
such  as  ddda,  and  gives  us  dddorti  instead  of  dada^nti,  or,  we  may  say, 
dadd-nti.  If  then  we  set  down  anti  as  the  real  termination,  we  shall 
find  an  easy  ei^planation  of  it  if  we — again  following  Schleicher — resolve 
it  into  the  pronominal  stem  aw,  to  be  seen  in  the  Gk.  kyi,  ^'  and  in  the 
expanded  form  ana  in  many  languages — in  Gk.  e.g.  in  cii'a,  ayot — and 
the  ti  ^from  ta)  of  the  3rd  pers.  singular.  The  two — ^that  one,  he,  or  some- 
thing like  it — ^are  to  be  imagined  as  joined  copulatively  with  the  meaning 
*  that  one  and  he  *  or  '  he  and  he.'  There  can  be  no  expression  of  the 
plural  more  simple  than  this.^ 

69  1)  The  piimary  (xkti,  vtl. 

The  various  forms  assumed  by  the  termination  anti,  nti  in  Greek 
may  be  reviewed  in  the  following  order. 

a)  The  full  unaltered  termination  has  been  presei-ved  within  the 
widest  range  by  the  Dorians.  Here  the  difference,  elsewhere  so  strongly 
marked,  between  the  various  ramifications  does  not  exist.  Ahrens 
(p.  292)  is.  loud  in  the  praises  of  the  '  summa  constantia '  of  the  Dorians 
as  shown  in  the  antiquity  of  this  very  form.  References  to  inscrip- 
tions of  the  difierent  periods  and  places  are  given  by  Ahrens,  who 
arranges  those  of  all  kinds  of  forms  together  e.g.  ^yovri — avayyikiovri — 
civnTiQiKavTi — Trocwvn,  ZiayvwvTi — EypTiXriOltayTi  {=i l^uXrf Oijai),  At  the 
same  place  are  to  be  foimd  the  corresponding  forms  from  Epicharmus 
and  Sophron.  To  these  others  have  been  added  from  inscriptions  since 
discovered :  &om  Delphian  inscr.  (Ber.  d.  sachs.  Ges.,  1864,  p. 
223)  avarlOevTt,  e^orrif  &yoyri,  <pv\aaaotTif  Kpirtavrif  i^wutyn,  OeXcjvri, 
AyriXiyiMfVTif  irAflwi^i,  TtXevratrwyri,  Troirfffuyri,  kUXOutvTi ;  from  Locrian 
inscriptions  €61  IT*,  aK<^»X^f«>^«,  tfivXaffffoyn  (Allen  Studien,  iii.  263);  from 
the  Elic  decree  in  honour  of '  Damokrater '  (1.  28)  fierixoyri.  In  Pindar 
the  Doric  form  of  the  3rd  plur.  is,  ace.  to  Boeckh  in  his  edition  1,  2,  p. 
358,  and  Peter,  de  dial.  Pind.  p.  56,  far  commoner  than  the  Aeolic.  In 
Callimachus  (Lav.  Pall.  115,  120)  we  get  ^enryrfffevyri,  fjiEyevvri;  in  Theo- 
critus forms  like  fioydi^oyTi  (L  38),  ^^^uravrc  (i.  43),  kffraKayTt,  iyZivEvyri 
(iv.  82). 

b)  The  form  which  comes  nearest  to  the  Doric  is  the  Boeotian. 
Ahrens  indeed  (Aeol.  208)  founds  on  the  form  ot/,  which  Aristophanes 

■  There  are  two  new  views  of  the  3rd  plur.  which  I  am  unwilling  to  pass  by 
unnoticed.  Br^al  {MSmoires  de  la  soeUte  de  linguist,  ii.  p.  193)  regards  the  nasal 
which  distinguishes  the  3rd  plur.  from,  the  3rd  sing,  as  a  'particularity  de 
prononciation  sans  valeur  significative/  which  only  gradually  came  to  be  confined 
to  the  plural.  Until  undoubted  singulars  are  produced  with  such  nasals,  this  re- 
mains a  conjecture  without  any  basis  of  fact.  Quite  different  points  of  view  are 
presented  by  Brugman's  enquiry  {Stud.  ix.  p.  293  If.),  where  he  suggests  that  the  a^ 
where  it  is  pecul^  to  this  personal  termination,  may  have  developed  itself  out 
of  a  so-called  *n  9onan*,*  The  question,  however,  still  needs  a  comprehensive 
and  careful  examination. 
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pats  into  the  mouth  of  his  Boeotian  at  Ach.  902,  and  on  a  passage  of 
Heradides  in  Eustath.  1557,  41,  where  oci:evr<  and  iplKevn  are  quoted  as 
Aeolisms,  the  conjecture  that  this  dialect  in  the  eai'liest  times  did  not  dif- 
fer from  the  Doric  in  the  formation  of  the  3rd  plural.  As  we  have  other 
instances  preserved  of  very  early  coincidences  between  Boeotian  and 
Dorian,  this  is  not  improbable.  On  inscriptions,  however,  the  r  has  been  70 
changed  to  0 :  0.  L  1568,  6  exi^vOi,  1569  a,  35  aTrolMavOi,  ib.  46  cuivdi. 
(Op.  Beermann,  de  dialecto  Boeotioo,  Stud.  ix.  62.)  This  change  of  soimd 
occurs  elsewhere  after  a  nasal,  e.g.  in  the  middle  form  (rwefSaXoyOo  in  a 
Boeotian  inscr.  in  Bangab6  Antiqu.  Hell.  Nr.  898  (cp.  Principles  II., 
Ill), and  therefore  cannot  be  r^arded  as  a  link  between  r  and  o-,  for  the 
change  of  r  to  (t,  which  is  far  more  frequent,  is  due  to  an  influence  exerted 
by  the  c. 

c)  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  discovered  in  the  Arcadian  dia- 
lect of  Tegea  a  remarkable  link  in  the  chain  between  the  original  tri  and 
the  ffi  with  preceding  lengthening,  found  commonly  in  the  Lesbio-Aeolic 
and  Ionic  dialects.  On  the  inscription  edited  by  Ad.  Michaelis  we  read 
(Jahn's  Jahrb.  1861,  p.  585)  Kpiytaytri,  KeXevwytrif  Traptralwytri  (1.  5,  15, 
27).  The  forms  are  important,  not  only  because  they  afford  striking 
confirmation  of  a  foimation  which  was  before  only  conjectured,  but  also 
because  they  show  that  it  was  not  only  among  the  Lesbian  Aeolians, 
who  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  lonians,  that  i 

.  became  tr  before  c 

d)  Oonnected  immediately  with  the  preceding  comes  the  Lesbian  ai 
with  an  c  before  it  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of*  the  v.  Forms  like 
^c<Ti,  ')(6\(H^t  (=)(aXiii(7<),  ^l^ataif  eirippdiifieKn,  Trtirayataiyf  oitcriffonrif 
KpviTTOKn  ( Ahrens,  72, 1 29, 1 39),  had  long  been  known  from  the  testimony 
of  the  grammarians  and  the  fragments  of  the  Lesbian  poets.  But  as 
iftfji£vioifn  was  tilie  only  form  attested  by  an  inscription,  and  no  3rd  pi. 
conj.  of  this  dialect  Was  yet  known,  it  is  worth  special  notice  that  on  the 
Lesbian  inscrq)tions  edited  by  Oonze  we  read  nirayyeWoiin  (xii.  a,  33), 
and  ypa^wco-c  (vi.  11).  Pindar  uses  the  forms  in  -oitn  especially  where 
he  wants  the  help  of  a  paragogic  v,  which  is  never  added  to  vrc  Theo- 
critus has  ipopiota'  in  his  Aeolic  poem  xxviii.  11. 

e)  The  lonians  show  the  least  constancy  of  all.  "With  them  the  v 
that  falls  out  before  the  -*«  has  the  most  various  ways  of  disappearing. 
After  a  it  leaves  a  simple  lengthening  behind  it :  (piiai,  after  o  a  dulling 
of  the  lengthened  vowel  to  ov ;  i^ipovtri.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  steps 
next  preceding  these  were  tpa-ytri  and  fptpo-ytrt.  We  see  the  same  change 
of  sound  in  ^iXa-c  for  /LtcXar-c  ycpovtrla  fdr  yepoyr-ia,  yepoytr-ta.  The  71 
only  forms  that  are  problematical  are  those  of  the  coujugation  in  -/ii. 
That  i-fiffi  was  formed  from  i-a vri,  £-d<ri  from  ea-ayn,  with  an  a  that 
belonged  to  a  primitive  age,  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  Skt.  j-dtUij  (a)«- 
dnH^iihe  Lat.  {e)8-urU,  and  the  Germ,  a-ind.  According  to  the  prdinary 
view,  however,  Attic  forms  like  h^o-atri,  Tidi-atn,  ^uKyv-utri  are  taken  as 
the  foundations  for  h^ovtrty  TiOeitn,  hiKvvai,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  them  by  contraction.  But  this  involves  some  difficulty.  In 
the  first  place  Homer  only  knows  the  trisyllabic  forms :  TtOt'i&ty  U  262, 

fi  125,  Ulffiy  r  152,  A  270,  h^ovaty  B  255,  T  265,  d  167,  pnyyvai  P  751, 
and  these  same  forms  are  pronounced  by  Bredow,  p.  393,  to  be  Herodo-, 
tean,  on  the  authority  of  the  beet  though  by  no  means  consistent  manu- 
scripts.    Anyhow  the  forms  in  -acre  are  not  of  very  early  occurrence.     In 
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the  second  place,  the  contraction  of  fa  to  cc,  oa  to  ov,  va  to  i>,  is  anything 
but  regular.  The  apparently  similar  instances  of  contractions  into  ti 
and  V  in  the  ace.  plur.  are  to  be  explained  partly  as  due  to  the  analogy 
of  the  nom.  pi.,  and  partly  in  quite  a  different  way  (Ix'^v-c  firom  IxOv-yg), 
Buttmann  was  awake  to  these  difficulties  (Ausf.  Gr.  i.^  505).  The  as- 
sumption that  the  a  in  Bi^daai  is  an  insertion,  which  Matthiae,  L'  483^ 
thought  a  possible  one,  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  was  inclined  himself  ta 
follow  Landvoigt  in  regarding  -aa  yn  as  the  termination  in  these  forms. 
On  this  supposition  he  was  right  in  comparing  them  with  ((rovt  and 
ccfao'i,  as  alj90  with  the  j)reterites  e-^o-aav,  t-^/^o-aar,  and  we  should  in 
this  case  have  to  suppose  hho-aayTi  to  be  a  compound  with  -o-airtss^tV- 
ayTi=:i8unt,  But  there  is  this  considerable  difference  between  the  preter- 
ites and  the  forms  in  question  :  in  the  former  the  a  remains,  but  in  the 
latter  it  does  not.  If  diho-aat  and  l-^ido-aay  were  formed  on  the  same 
principle,  why  have  we  not  on  the  one  hand  *dd6-aaaif  or  on  the  other 
*£-^llo-ay'i  The  parallelism  between  the  past  and  present  tenses  is  such 
that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  where  once  there  was  unanimity  so 
striking  a  difference  should  have  arisen.  A  closer  examination  of  all 
these  relations  will  lead  us  after  all  to  agree  with  Bopp  when  (Vergl. 
Gr.  ii.^  299)  he  makes  use  of  the  remarkable  identity  of  Skt.  forms  like 
Jci-nv-anti  they  collect,  and  hiK-yv-dtrt,  in  order  to  give  *  a  satisfactory 
account '  of  the  a.  The  forms  nOi-arTi,  di^o-ayn  which  may  be  deduced 
from  Tidi-atrt,  ^i^a-nm  (cp.  the  Homeric  /3t/3a-a<7«,  yeya-atri)  must  be  re- 
72  ferred  to  a  very  old  tradition.  "We  here  have  formations  of  an  older  type 
than  the  Doric  nOi-yrt,  Ji^o-iTt  and  the  corresponding  Sanskrit  dd- dho- 
ti, dd-dorti,  which  have  even  lost  their  nasal.  It  is  doubtful,  on  the  other 
•  hand,  whether  the  Homeric  forms  really  arose  from  the  Attic  ones.  To 
take  the  simplest  case  first,  who  could  suppose  titri  contracted  from  ta<n 
when  the  well-attested  Doric  tyri  (Ahrens,  320^  supplies  us  with  so  much 
simpler  an  explanation  of  it  P  It  is  true  tnat  TiOeXai,  ^i^vai,  prjyrvfft 
were  r^arded  by  the  old  grammaiians  as  contracted  forms,  as  their 
accent  shows.  For  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  Herodian  (i.  459). 
But  who  knows  whether  this  doctrine  had  not  its  root  in  the  mistaken 
policy  of  taking  Attic  forms  as  the  primary  ones  ?  If  we  assiune  the  real 
accentuation  to  have  been  riOtitrif  ^i^ovtri,  prfyivat,  they  would  bear  to 
the  Doric  TiOeyri,  ^i^oyn,  the  same  relation  as  that  of  tlai  to  tyri,  Itrraat 
(N,  336)  may  well  have  been  formed  on  the  analogy  of  \aai,  tatri,  and  so 
be  a  contraction,  unless  we  prefer  to  class  it  with  the  related  verbs  and 
to  accent  it  taraai  (cp.  Bkt.tiahthanti,  Zd.' histmti), 

f )  There  remains  to  be  discussed  an  extraordinary  Cretic  form. 
Hesychius  has  the  gloss  ex^yi'  txovtri  KpTjTeQ.  It  would  be  easy  to  con- 
jecture (as  Ahrens  does.  Dor.  293)  that  he  meant  exoiti  or  txoyai  as  a 
dat.  plur.  But  it  is  just  as  possible  that  this  tradition  is  a  soimd  one, 
as  Boeckh,  C.  I.  ii.  404,  Stier,  Ztschr.,  vii.  7,  suppose,  ex®*'*  ^^7  have 
come  immediately  from  ^ix^yn  (cp.  JcVvoc).  The  *exoyyi  thus  arrived 
at  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  derived  by  assimilation  from  the  ordinary 

•  Cp.  Qs  Stiej,  Ztschr.  vii.  1  ff.  In  this  essay,  which  takes  in  much  matter  related 
to  our  present  subject,  the  form  tlri  =  tlffl  too  is,  according  to  an  old  precedent, 
again  adduced  as  Aeolic.  Tliis  form,  though,  is  only  found  in  Eustath.  1557,  41, 
quoted  from  Heraclides,  where,  however,  the  whole  connexion  clearly  points  to  the 
conjecture  made  by  Ahrens  {AeoL  209),  that  c2ri  is  a  mistake  for  tomi,  a  Doric 
contraction  for  fovri. 
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Doric  c  xovrc.  The  Cretans  were  fond  of  unusual  assimilations.  Cp.  e.g. 
their  iaransformation  of  eKXvtny  to  eWvai  v,  Avktoc  to  Avrrog  (Hey,  De 
Dial.  Gretica,  p.  48).  We  shall  meet  with  this  assimilation  of  vr  to  yv 
directlj  in  the  final  letters  of  the  secondary  forms. 

2)  The  secondary  termination  -ant^  -nt.  73 

The  Dorians  accented  every  3rd  plur.  of  the  secondary  forms  as  a 
parozytone  :  eXeyof,  c^ayov,  lil>affay,  i\v(ray,  Ahrens  (Dor.  28)  has  col- 
lected t^e  testimony  of  the  grammarians  on  this  head.  No  one,  I  think, 
will  believe  nowadays  that  this  accentuation  is,  as  Macrobius  (De  Differ, 
p.  310)  assumes,  '  discretionis  gratia,'  i.e.  meant  to  distinguish  the  3rd 
pL  from  the  1st  sing.  There  was  no  '  discretio '  at  all  in  the  case  of 
ifaffay,  iXvtray.  Ahrens  saw  clearly  that  the  reason  lay  in  the  origin  of 
these  forms.  At  the  time  when  nt  was  still  sounded  at  the  end  of  these 
syllables  the  final  syllable  was  long  by  position,  and  this  affected  the 
accent.  The  main  accent,  which  had  a  greater  persistency  than  the  final 
consonant,  held  fast  to  the  syllable  on  which  it  had  once  established 
itself.  The  only  question  is  whether  it  was  the  old  full  nt  which  was 
preserved  in  the  Lat.  ercmt  (=:iJ<Tav)  that  produced  this  effect,  or  a 
connecting  Unk  between  nt  and  the  simple  v.  The  former  is  the  view 
held  by  Ahrens,  and  formerly  by  myself.  Misteli,  on  the  other  hand 
(Ztschr.  xviL  166),  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  latter  is  the 
probable  one.  He  is  no  doubt  right  in  assuming  that  between  the  * 
deducible  ifaavr  and  the  ordinary  Greek  ^jtrav  there  must  have  come  a 
form  in  which  yr  had  assimilated  itself  to  i^i^,  I'jtrayy  that  is,  and  aptly 
compares  with  it  the  Skt.  form  dsann  which  still  appears  before  vowels. 
For  the  formation  of  the  nom.  and  ace.  neut.  of  ir-stems  in  -v  also  I 
believe  that  I  have  in  Stud.  iL  167  been  right  in  conjecturing  forms  in 
yy,  e.  g.  ^poyy.  Since  then  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  step 
immecQately  preceding  cXiyor,  itpcuray  was  not  eXeyovr,  itpatrayr,  but 
IXiyoyy,  ii^atrayv,  it  seems  advisable  to  find  an  explanation  for  the  Doric 
accentuation  in  this  the  nearest  step,  especially  as  the  Greek  law  as  to 
the  final  syllable  was  not  one  of  the  oldest  laws  of  accentuation  and  e.g. 
can  certainly  not  be  held  to  apply  to  the  GraQco-ItaUc  period  in  which 
we  *are  forced  to  admit  eacmt  and  the  like.  There  is  even  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  further  assumption  that  the  Doric  y  in  this  place,  e.g.  in 
tKiyov — as  a  kind  of  fellow  to  the  initial  y  arising  from  ov,  and  making 
the  o  long  by  position,  in  the  Homeric  airo  ysvpfjf^iy — had  even  in  his- 
torical times  a  somewhat  different  sound  from  that  of  the  y  in  the  1st 
sing.  €<l>€poy,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  the  analogy  of  all  74 
verbal  accentuation  so  imperious  elsewhere  was  powerless  here.  Whem 
in  the  next  place  the  final  consonant  was  completely  expelled,  Greek 
reached  the  same  stage  as  the  Sanskrit :  t-f^tpo-y^^d-hhara-n  and  Zd. 
har^-n, 

A  companion  to  the  forms  in  -ao-c  after  vowels  above  discussed  is  the 
Boeotian  hyidiay,Q.  1. 1588, i.e.  hy-i-Qe-ay  (Ahrens,  Aeol.  211, Dor.  525). 
Ahrens  is  no  doubt  right  in  refusing  to  assume  with'Boeckh  that  an  o 
had  been  expelled  here,  for  iyUwaay  (1583)  shows  that  the  v  of  similar 
forms  remained  intact.  It  is  far  better  to  suppose  that  here,  as  in  the 
perfect  kirol€.l6-<iyBi  (1569a,  35),  and  the  Attic  liho-aoij  TiOi-atri  the  a  is 
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an  integral  part  of  the  personal  termination.^  This  agreement  between 
Attic  and  Boeotian  is  perhaps  not  accidental :  it  may  be  one  of  a  series 
of  phenomena  common  to  the  two  neighbouring  countries. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  partial  or  sporadic 
part  played  by  composition  in  this  person  (p.  48).  Few  can  doubt  that 
£-^a-<rav,  e-^o-tray  contain  the  preterite  of  the  rt.  as  shortened  to  trav  and 
destitute  of  augment  (seo'av),  and  the  view  of  the  ancients  that  the 
shorter  formation  arose  from  the  longer  may  be  regarded  as  disposed  of. 
The  direct  addition  of  the  personal  termination  to  Uie  stem  in  the  case  of 
verbs  with  no  thematic  vowel  is  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  language 
onwards  rarer  than  that  of  the  longer  -tray.     In  Homer  we  have— 

tfarav  A  535  by  the  side  of  laraa-av  S  846 
ardv    I  193         „         „  napiaraa'av  H  467 

l)3av  A  391  ,,         ,,  viripl^curav  only  M  469 

i3av  A  209  „        ,y  ^^fja-ay  6  343 

€</>av  r  161  „         „  €4>curav  O  700 

<t>dv  /3  337  „         „  0a<ray  B  278 

<l>6dv  only  A  51 
erXav  only  *  608 
cWray  only  K  526 

•rp6riB€v  a  112  (Aristarchufi)  by  the  side  of  Ti6€a-ay  x  449 

6€(rav  A  433 
75  Uv  M  33,  fueuv  <t>  377  by  the  side  of  Sivttrav  «  537 

irp6ii<rav  d  681 
[hymn,  in  Oerer.  328,  437  cdidov] 

doaav  A  162 
€dvp  A  263  by  the  side  of  ^laav  K  197 
•  €<f>vv  €  481         ff        ff       urav  A  494 

Hesiod  uses  thloy  0pp.  139  (M.SS.  kllliiiy,  cp.  Kzach,  Dialekt  dee 
Hesiodos,  Theogn.  p.  439),  tlovy  Theog.  30,  by  the  side  of  ilotrav  141, 
and  the  remarkable  i^vs^^ar,  to  be  discussed  below,  p.  99.  The  short 
form  finds  a  fair  number  of  representatives  in  Doric  dialects ;  we  have 
the  Argive  avidey  (C.  I.  29),  now  found  also  on  the  Olympian  nike- 
inscription  of  the  Messenians  and  Naupaddans,  airetrrayy  dcey^oi^  (Herad. 
Tables,  Meister  Stud.  iv.  420),  to  which  may  be  added  e^oy  from  the 
inscription  from  Tegea,  C.  I.  30.  From  hence  they  made  their  way  into 
Pindar's  poetry :  Karitrray  Pyth.  i.  35,  wiTvay  Nem.  v.  11,  avidtv  Lsthm. 
viii.  58  (cp.  Simonides  Ceus,  137),  ridty  Pyth.  iii.  65,  Ur  Isthm.  i.  22, 
C0VV,  Pyth.  i.  42,  by  the  side  of  bitray  Pyth.  ii.  39,  tlotray  Nem.  vi.  10, 
and  indirectly,  though  very  scantily,  into  that  of  the  dramatists :  e/3av 
Aesch.  Pers.  18,  airilpay  Soph.  Aj.  167,  xarifiay  Soph.  Trach.  504, 
€(TTay  Eurip.  Phoen.  1246.  The  corresponding  forms  of  the  passive 
aorists  are  discussed  ii.  323.  The  termination  tray,  which  clearly  took 
the  place  of  v  moTe  and  more  as  time  went  on,  has  perhaps  no  coimterpart 
outside  Greek  except  in  Old  Persian  :  e.g.  patirj/'dirsa^irpoQ-iii'trav 
(Spiegel,  Altpersische  Keilinschrifben,  p.  168). 

DUAL. 

The  first  person  dual,  which  originally  ended  in  -varHy  as  is  shown 
by  the  Skt.  va-s,  the  Zd.  va-hiy  the  Ch.-Sl.  v^,  the  Lith.  -va,  and 
which,  it  is  highly  probable,  differed  from  the  Ist  plur.  only  by  the 

'  Beermann,  de  dial.  Boeotica  (Stad.  iz.  p.  78),  takes  another  view  of  this 
form,  which  he  connects  with  the  Arcadian  &irv-S^as  discussed  Yerb.  ii.  288. 
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weakening  of  the  m  ix)  v  (Schleich.  Comp.'  653),  has  disappeared  from 
Greek  without  leaving  a  trace.  We  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  the 
disinclination  this  language  showed  to  a  digamma,  especially  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  had  something  to  do  with  this,  especially  as  of  the  two 
dialects  which  did  hold  to  the  /,  the  Aeolic  had  no  duaL 

There  are  so  many  questions  that  touch  both  persons  of  the  dual  equally,  76 
that  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  second  and  third  persons  together. 

The  termination  of  the  2nd  pers.  in  the  Indo-Germanic  period  appears 
to  have  been  -tva-a,  the  nearest  approach  to  which  is  the  Skt.  -ihora.  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  establish  any  other  analysis  of  this  than  that 
into  'tvasi,  i.e.  '  thou  thou/  so  that,  as  already  pointed  out  on  p.  44,  th^ 
second  person  dual  was  originally  identical  with  the  second  person  pluraL 
Notwithstanding  this  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  two  numb^  in  this  person  before  the  separation  of  the  Indo- 
Gennanic  languages,  for  the  difference  is  visible  not  only  in  Sanskrit  and 
Greek  but  Lithuanian  (2nd  du.  -to,  2nd  pi.  -te)  and  Grothic  (2nd  du.  -ta, 
2nd  pi.  -th)  as  well.  Now  this  primary  termination  has,  it  is  true,  dis- 
appeared from  Greek.  But  there  is  a  corresponding  secondary  form,  the 
Skt  iamfh,  with  which  the  Gk  ro  i^  is  identical.  How  this  tamn  is  connected 
with  the  assumed  primary  form  *tvar8  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  If  we 
take  the  Greek  language  as  our  point  of  view  we  are  inclined  to  state  the 
relation  thus :  fiiv  :  fxiQ  \  \  Toy  :  *tva-8.  It  is  true  that  in  the  1st  plur. 
the  nasal  is  exclusively  Greek,  while  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  dual  it  is  Indian 
as  well.  In  the  former  case  it  can  be  explained  by  the  phonetic  ten- 
dencieB  of  Greek,  in  the  latter  it  is  a  mere  meaningless  phonetic  addition 
that  admits  of  no  explanation.  We  cannot  rest  content  either  with 
Schleicher's  conjecture  (Comp.'  660)  that  we  ought  perhaps  to  divide  it 
^am,  and  regard  the  am  as  an  accession  '  with  no  clearly  distinguishable 
function.'  I  am  afraid  that  we  must  here  and  in  some  other  cases  leave 
this  m  for  the  present  as  an  a;  to  be  explained  in  the  future. 

In  the  3rd  person  dual  Sanskrit  has  the  primary  termination  -taa, 
Zend  'td,  in  which  the  6  is  the  regular  and  purely  phonetic  transformik- 
tion  of  as.  It  is  clear  that  -tas  :  -thas  ! !  pron.  stem  ta  l  tva  (tJia),  that 
is,  tas  originated  in  tOrsi  '  he  he,'  as  did  thaa  in  tva-si.  The  syllable  si 
then,  which  is  in  most  cases  the  mark  of  the  second  person,  here  belongs 
to  the  third,  being  weakened  from  sa,  *  he.'  Bopp's  conjecture  that  the  s 
is  the  renmant  of  a  pronoun  «ma,  which  must  evidently  have  arisen  from 
sa+ma,  seems  to  me  less  likely  (Vgl.  Gr.  ii.*  280),  though  on  this  assump- 
tion, which  would  have  to  be  esctended  to  the  2nd  dual  as  well,  it  might  77 
be  possible  to  find  an  explanation  for  the  enigmatic  m  of  the  secondary 
terminations.  It  might  be  that  out  of  this  sma  the  primary  Hvas,  ta-s 
kept  the  s  and  the  secondary  tarn  the  m.  No  specific  mark  of  duality 
has  been  retained  in  either  of  the  two  persons.  Possibly  it  was  a 
gradually  formed  usage  which  restricted  them  to  this  narrower  sphere, 
though  at  the  first  they  denoted  indefinite  plurality.  The  Gk.  termination 
Toy  \b  evidently  related  to  this  -tas  precisely  as  the  same  termination  in 
the  2nd  dual  is  to  -thas. 

By  the  side  of  this  primary  form  stands  a  secondary.  Here  Indian 
and  Greek  show  a  remarkable  accord,  the  former  having  -^m,  the  latter 
'Ti)v,  The  length  of  the  vowel  as  compared  with  the  short  vowel  of  the 
primary  form  is  striking.  Misteli  in  his  essay  on  the  terminations  of 
the  middle  (Ztschr.  xv.  329),  believes  the  ground  of  the  lengthening  is 

■  2 
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to  be  found  in  the  effort  to  distingtiish  it  from,  the  2nd  dual.  But  this 
effofrt  cannot  anyhow  have  been  very  strong  in  Greek,  or  the  primary 
forms  for  the  two  persons  would  not  have  remained  the  same.  I  am 
more  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  a  kind  of  accident  which  preserved 
the  long  secondary  vowel,  and  that  the  primary  vowel  was  long  too  at 
first,  that  consequently  there  stood  originally  tds  torn  side  by  sde,  and 
that  thifif  a  was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  in  the  -iha  of  the  2nd  sing. 
We  have  occasionally  to  assimie  terminations  with  long  vowels  for  impe- 
rative and  middle  forms  as  well.  The  agreement  between  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  in  this  point  is  the  more  remarkable  because  Zend  here  showB 
the  short  vowel  (Schleicher,  Comp.*  670) :  here  the  termination  is  -ten^ 
e.g.  in  ^agai'tem=fiaaKol-Triy.  The  Ch.-Sl.  te,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
does  not  help  us  much  :  Grothic  and  Lithuanian  give  us  no  help  at  alL 
While  the  schema  given  by  Greek  grammarians — 

2  du.  TOV  TOV 

3  du.  TOV  TfJV 

derives  powerful  support  from  these  considerations,  Comparative  Grammar 
has  here  much  to  say  on  the  points  of  controversy  which  have  occupied 
the  students  of  Greek  Grammar  in  particular.  In  discussing  the  strsmge 
78  iiTegularities  which  meet  us  here  we  may  take  the  middle  forms  into 
consideration  at  the  same  time,  although  we  shall  have  to  discuss  their 
origin  later  on.  Anyhow  the  parallel  between  rov  ti)v  and  trQov  oBriv  is 
visible  at  once.  The  strange  thing  is  that  the  rules  of  the  schema  given 
us  by  tradition  are  so  very  seldom  observed  in  practice.  No  doubt  this  is 
partly  because  the  dual  forms  do  not  occur  very  often  anywhere,  and  only 
in  Attic  with  any  frequency.  It  is  therefore  worth  special  notice  that  the 
regular  form  in  -rriv  for  the  drd  dual  does  sometimes  occur  in  Attic  in- 
scriptions (Corp.  Inscr.  Att.  No.  358  ^vedeTiiv,  396,  374,  and  elsewhere 
eTToiTjiraTiiv),  and  that  we  have  in  a  Boeotian  (C.  I.  No.  1580)  and  in  a 
Dorian  inscription  (No.  25)  a  3rd  dual  in  -rav :  kviQiravy  etrofitrdrav 
(Ahr.  Dor.  298). 

To  the  grammatical  rule  there  are  exceptions  of  two  kinds,  which 
have  been  discussed  with  most  minuteness  by  Aug.  Bieber,  De  Duali 
Numero  (Jena,  1864),  p.  20,  who  follows  in  the  steps  of  earlier  authorities 
to  whom  we  shall  have  occasionally  to  refer. 

1)  In  Homer  -roy  takes  the  place  of  -r?yv  as  the  termination  of  the 
3rd  dual  in  secondary  forms.  Of  this  we  have  three  certain  instances, 
recognised  as  such  by  the  old  grammarians  : 

K  363.  &s  t6v  Tvbfidrif  rjb*  6  frroXiiropBos  *Odv<r(revff 
\aov  arroTfiri^im  dunKtrov  ififuvif  m, 

• 

Aristarchus's  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  here  by  ftgflimniTig  an 
enallage  tempomm  has  been  thoroughly  refuted  by  Friedlander,  PhUol. 
vi.  669  ff.  No  refutation  is  needed  of  the  view  of  other  grammarians 
that  there  is  an  enallage  personarum. 

N  345.  ro>  S'  dfi<f)\£  <hpov4ovrt  dvQ>  Kpovov  vu  Kparateli 
aphpatTiv  fipattro'iv  irevx^ov  3Xy€a  Xtrypd, 

where  there  is  the  entirely  unsuitable  variant  rerevxaroy, 

2  682.  in  a  narrative^ 

ra>  fjLtv  ivappri^avrt  po6s  fuyakoio  fiotlrjv 
HyKora  Koi  fitKav  alfia  \a!(l)v(r(rtrov. 
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A  paflBBge  in  Hecdod,  0pp.  199,  whicb  used  to  be  classed  wit^  these,  is 
too  onoertain  to  proTO  anything,  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  "iroyy 
whiqib  is  itself  doubtful,^  is  to  be  taken  as  a  past  tense.  I.  Bekker,  in  79 
his  review  of  Wolf's  Homer  (Horn.  Bl.  i.  50),  wanted  to  biing  the 
three  Homeric  forms  into  accordance  with  the  rule,  and  proposed  to  read 
liifKTfiyy  irvKTTiy,  XafvKrrfv,  but  since  then  he  has  shown  a  wise  caution 
in  not  venturing  to  introduce  these  creations  of  his  own  into  the  text. 
In  the  case  of  *\a<pvKTTiy  particularly  this  would  have  been  open  to 
objection,  as  it  would  have  been  contraiy  to  all  analogy,  and  has  no 
longer  the  support  even  of  *ffvyaiKrriy,  For  in  Hesiod,  Scut.  189,  it  is  no 
doubt  right  with  the  E.  M.  to  read  avyaiy^rjy,  which  Kochly  and  Kinkel 
have  adopted.  One  or  two  third  persons  dual  in  the  middle  in  -<rdoy  for 
-(fOiiy  are  mentioned  as  variants  in  our  scholia  on  N  613,  n  218,  ^  506. 
It  is  dear  from  this  that  the  Alexandrians,  and  especially  Aristophanes 
And  Aristarchus,  had  to  fight  for  their  schema,  which  has  since  been  held 
the  regular  one.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  this  when  we  find  that 
there  were  actually  those  who  held  that  in  Homer  the  dual  might  be 
used  for  the  plural  at  will,  a  view  which,,  although  not  without  its 
BuppOTters  even  nowadays,  may  be  regarded  as  disposed  of  by  anyone  who 
wUl  reflect  on  it  (Bieber,  De  Duali  Numero,  pp.  39-46).  The  leaders 
amcmg  the  Alexandrians  no  doubt  drew  from  the  superabundance  of  the 
forms  in  -rriy,  -trOtjy  for  the  3rd  pers.  of  the  secondary  forms  the  correct 
conclusion  that  such  was  the  prevailing  rule,  and  Comparative  Grammar 
in  this  instance  endorses  their  verdict.  No  one  I  think  will  now  accept 
Buttmann's  decision  that '  the  distinction  between  the  dual  endings  oy  and 
ffy  was  not  matured  till  the  time  of  the  later  poets '  (Ausf.  Or.  i.^  341 
note). 

But  the  question  is  how  to  regard  these  remarkable  exceptions. 
Thiersch  (p.  352  note)  thought  there  might  have  been  a  shortening  of 
-cnyy  to  'trey  for  the  sake  of  the  metre.  In  support  of  this  might  now 
be  adduced  the  Zend  forms  in  -tern.  Still  more  artificial  and  arbitraiy 
is  Bollensen's  attempt  (Ztschr.  xiii.  202).  We  have  every  reason  to  be 
very  careful  how  we  alter  the  text  of  Homer  to  suit  grammatical  rules  80 
and  theories.  When  we  set  against  this  the  fact  that  the  three  verses 
occur  in  parts  of  the  Iliad  which  are  certainly  not  among  the*  oldest — 
the  Doloneia^  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  and  in  a  passage  which  Bekker 
finds  ground  for  regarding  as  an  interpolation — we  shall  be  inclined  I 
think  to  attribute  ihe  anomaly  to  the  want  of  proper  linguistic  instinct 
on  the  part  of  some  late  rhapsodist.  There  are  next  to  no  forms  in  -roy 
for  -rriy  in  Attic  writers :  Plato,  Euthyd.  274,  tfaToy,  Thucyd.  ii  86, 
where  Classen,  though  he  follows  others  in  reading  the  unobjectionable 
iUxeroy,  still  has  a  word  to  say  for  the  ^telx^roy  of  the  M.SS.  In 
Aristoph.  fr.  523  Bind,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  words  of  the 
grammarian  who  cites  these  verses  in  the  Et.  M.  a  sufiident  ground 
for  pronouncing  kaTayrifioXelToy  and  eKfialyeroy  unaugmented  past 
tenses.  They  are  clearly  historical  presents.  Such  a  state  of  the 
facts  is  surely  enough  to  warrant  the  alteration  of  Plato's  €<l>aToy  into 

•  Ck)mpare  Henod^a  edd.  Koechly  et  Kinkel,  who  have  adopted  tripf,  and 
Bzach,  Der  Dialekt  des  Henodos  (Jahrbiicher  I.  dass.  Philologie,  Snppl.  b.  viii. 
p.  488). 
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2)  More  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  anomaly  which  is  the  reverse 
of  this,  the  substitution  of  -ttiv  {-(rBrfv)  for  -rov  (-irdoy)  in  the  second 
person  dual  of  the  secondary  forms.  Since  Elmsley's  note  on  Aristoph. 
Acham.  733,  and  Eurip.  Medea,  1041,  a  small  literature  has  amassed 
itself  on  this  subject,  out  of  which  I  will  only  mention  Buttmann, 
Ausf.  Gr.  i.2  341 ;  Cobet,  Mnemos.  viii.  408,  K6vtoc  Aoywc  'Ep^c^c, 
i.  29  ff.,  and  Fritsdie's  most  sensible  discussion  on  Aristoph.  Thesm.  v. 
1158.  Elmsley  went  so  far  as  to  reject  altogether  the  second  pers.  in 
Tov  in  historical  tenses  even  in  Homer,  and  therefore  not  only  preferred 
at  0  448,  K  545,  A  782,  Zenodotus's  ica/icViyv,  \afiin)v,  iidikiniv  to 
Aristarchus's  Ka^trov,  &c.,  but  at  9  456  altered  the  metrically  estab- 
lished IkktQov  in  the  most  arbitrary  fashion,  and  in  direct  violation  of 
the  syntax,  into  the  conjunctive  lKTi<Tdoy,  This  conjecture  therefore  of 
Elmsley's  has  met  with  no  approbation.  With  respect  to  the  Attic 
writers  the  case  is  different.  Here  the  sagacity  of  the  English  critic  and 
his  followei's  has  established  that  in  at  least  six  passages  in  Plato, 
including  one  in  the  Eryxias — ^Euthyd.  p.  27  3e  evjocnjv,  cwc^ijfdyerdnyf, 
ib.  294e  flcn-iyv,  Legg.  vi.  735a  UoiywyrftraTriy,  Symp.  189c  et^cVi/v,  Eryx. 
p.  199d  en-creXcffdrijv,  in  the  scholium  on  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  in 
81  Athen.  xv.  695,  Soph.  0.  R.  1511  elxirriy,  which  is  established  by  the 
metre,  Eurip.  Ale.  661  Dind.  ijXkaidrTiy — in  nine  passages  that  is  in  all, 
to  which  may  perhaps  be  added  Aristoph.  Nubb.  1506,  -rny  for  -roy  in 
the  second  person  is  fully  established.  But  over  against  these  nine  or 
ten  passages  stand  at  least  thirteen  in  which  the  M.SS.  have  -roy  for  the 
second  person  in  secondary  forms :  Aesch.  Ag.  1207  {'iXOerov,  Soph.  O.  C. 
1379  (E<t>vroy,  1696  efinroy,  1746  cXcix^rov,  Eurip.  El.  1300  ijpKitraroy, 
Med.  1073  ev^aifioyoiroyf  Alc.  272  op f tov,  Aristoph.  Vesp.  867  fvv€- 
fivrov,  Av.  112  Thesmoph.  1155  ijXOiToy,  Plut.  103  ifxiWtToy,  Plato 
Euthyd.  273e  ff.  eirjToy,  iKiytToyy  etparoy  (a  little  above  comes  evpirtiy), 
Legg.  L  646b,  eijiaToy.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  there  the  smallest 
ground  for  any  alteration,  and  yet  Dindorf  (for  the  past  tenses  at  any 
rate),  Nauck,  '  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  de  St.  P6tersb.  T.  V '  (1862)  p.  56  f., 
Cobet,  Mnemos.  viii.  408,  alid  even  G.  Hermann  (on  Aesch.  Ag.  1207) 
have  followed  Elmsley  in  pronouncing  that  this  majority — ^all  well- 
attested  passages — is  to  be  corrected  to  suit  the  minority.  But  the  mere 
&ct  that  the  exchange  of  -rriy  for  -Toy  in  the  passages  from  the  poets  is 
possible^  and  would  not  spoil  the  metre,  is  hardly  enough  to  turn  the 
scale.  Unfortunately  we  are  left  in  the  lurch  here  by  the  most  trust- . 
worthy  witnesses  to  living  usage,  i.e.  the  inscriptions,  and  there  is  reason 
to  fear  we  shall  remain  so,  as  there  is  not  much  hope  of  finding  the 
second  person  dual  on  them.  But  there  is  nothing  to  justify  us  in 
regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Grammarians  on  a  clearly  important 
point  as  a  pure  invention.  What  but  usage  could  have  furnished 
Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus  with  groimds  for  so  remarkable  a  rule  t 
How  did  the  clearly  established  Homeric  iKEtrOoy  get  into  the  above- 
quoted  passage  ?  And  what  explanation  are  we  to  give  of  the  complete 
accord  between  this  rule,  which  they  would  have  us  believe  invented  by 
the  Alexandrians  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  with  the  positively  estab- 
lished Indian  \isage  ' — 

'  Copious  instances  from  the  Bigveda  may  be  seen  in  Delbriickls  AUindiiohet 
VerhvMj  pp.  41,  61. 
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Skt.  2nd  Dual  sec.  tam,  Gk.  rov 
Srd      jy       „     tdnif    ,,    rrjv 

if  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  forms  are  of  primitiye  antiquity  t 
Hiis  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  the  wider  range  of  view  of  the  modem 
Sdenoe  of  Language  has  confirmed  the  doctrines  of  the  Alexandrians,  82 
and  refuted  the  judgments,  formed  with  the  greatest  confidence  from 
insufficient  subject-matter  and  with  no  regard  to  the  structure  of 
language  by.  even  the  most  meritorious  of  modem  critics,  nor  is  it  the 
only  instance  in  which  Comparative  Grammar  has  shown  itself  not 
bairen  of  results  even  in  the  r^on  of  textual  criticism.^ 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  myself,  and  I  would  hope  my  readers  are 
too,  that  (cp.  Kiihner,  Ausf.  Gr.  i.  542  f )  in  two  difierent  periods  the 
Greeks  were  inconsistent  in  their  \isage  of  dual  forms  in  verbs,  that  at 
an  earlier  period  the  termination  rov  had  the  upper  hand,  while  in  that 
of  Attic  Greek  ike  distmction  of  the  seoondwy  from  the  primary  forma 
which  had  become  the  established  rule  for  the  3rd  pers.  dual  had  the 
effect  of  introducing  a  mistaken  observance  of  the  same  distinction  now 
and  then  in  the  second  person  as  well.  The  dual  was  anyhow  of  propor- 
tionally rare  occurrence,  and  this  fact  helps  us  to  understand  the  existence 
of  such  aberrations  of  the  linguistic  instinct,  as  also  of  the  similar  con- 
fusions of  gender  in  the  case  of  dual  forms  in  nouns. 

n.  MIDDLE. 

The  personal  terminations  which  to  a  large  extent  do  duty  for  middle 
and  passive  alike  belong  originally  to  the  former,  and  originated  in  an 
expansion  of  the  terminations  of  the  active.  These  two  facts  are  all 
but  universally  acknowledged.  As  to  the  individual  terminations,  how- 
ever, and  their  relation  to  the  corresponding  active  terminations,  such  a 
complete  agreement  does  not  yet  exist.  In  fact,  there  arise  here  on 
some  points  difficult  problems  for  which  satisfactory  solutions  have  yet 
to  be  found.  Our  first  task  is  to  find  in  general  the  true  principle  of  the 
relation  between  the  active  and  middle  terminations. 

The  function  of  the  middle  terminations  is  essentially  a  reflexive  one, 
reflexive  that  is  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  and  it  by  no  means 
denotes  simply  the  direct  passing  of  the  action  back  on  to  the  subject. 
It  was  a  natural  and  pertinent  suggestion  that  as  the  subject  bears  a  33 
twofold  relation  to  the  action  of  the  middle,  it  might  have  found  a  two- 
fold expression  in  its  form.  This  idea  formed  the  basis  of  Kuhn's  and 
Bopp's  analysis.  The  full  terminations  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
singular  are  found  to  be  mai,  sai,  tai.  These  were  referred  by  the  two 
scholars  above  named  to  ma-\-miy  tva  +  tvi,  ta-\-ti,  that  is  to  I4-I»  thou 
-Hthou,  he+he,  the  second  of  each  pair  being  supposed  to  be  equivalent 
either  to  an  accusative  or  dative. 

This  view  of  Kuhn  (De  Conjug.  in  MI,  p.  24)  and  Bopp  (Vgl. 
Gr.  ii.2  314  ff,)  I  opposed  in  my  *  Tempora  und  Modi  ^  (p.  30  ff.).  But  I 
have  long  since  be^  convinced  that  my  groiuids  of  opposition  to  the 
principle  in  general  were  untenable.  My  first  ground  was  this  :  if  in  the 
2nd  pers.  plur.  act.  the  primary  form  ^tvortva  attained,  from  the  mean- 

4  This  qaestion  has  been  sensibly  discussed  by  A.  v.  Bamberg,  Ztsohr,  f 
G^mnanalfveten,  1874,  p.  622  f. 
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ing  thou  cmd  thou,  properly  thou  thou,  to  that  of  ye,  how  were  we  to 
beHeye  that  this  same  thou  thou  should  in  the  2nd  sing.  mid.  become 
thou  thee  %  Language  could  not,  I  thought,  have  associated  the  same 
pronominal  stems  in  one  case  as  copulative  compounds — called  in  San- 
skrit Dvandva — where  an  and  had  to  be  supplied  in  thought,  and  in 
another  as  compounds  where  one  was  dependent  on  the  other — called  in 
Indian  grammar  TcUpurusha.  This  dij£culty,  though  justified  at  the 
time  by  the  science  as  far  as  its  light  went,  disappears  at  present  in 
the  fa/ce  of  the  new  light  lately  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  intro- 
duction of  clearer  chronological  notions,  which  have  led  me  more  and 
more  to  the  conclusion  that  the  forms  of  language  arose  stratum  by 
stratum  (cp.  above,  p.  7  ff.).  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  elements 
which  in  an  earlier  period  were  associated  copulatively.  Were  united  in 
quite  a  different  way  at  a  later  time  after  the  sense  of  the  origin  of  the 
former  compounds  had  long  been  lost.  We  shall  even  find  in  the  Srd 
pers.  imperative  a  further  and  a  different  mode  .of  association,  Le. 
the  emphatic  or  intensive.  In  my  treatise  *  Zur  Chronologie  der  indo- 
germanischen  Sprachforschung '  I  have  shown  how  this  very  process, 
this  variety  of  methods  of  association  of  the  same  elements,  is  of  repeated 
occurrence,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the 
gradual  growth  of  linguistic  forms. 

Other  objections  were  derived  from   defects  in  the  explanations  of 
84  individual  formations,  especially  those  of  the  pliu^,  on  which  much 
fresh   light  has,  as  I   think,  been  cast  by  Misteli's  essay  in  Kuhn's 
Ztschr.  XV.  285  ff.  and  321  ff. 

My  own  explanation  of  the  middle  terminations  which  I  preferred  to 
that  of  Kuhn  and  Bopp  was  that  they  had  arisen  from  the  active 
terminations  by  addition  of  sound  or  vowel  intensification.  I  assumed 
mai  to  have  arisen  in  this  fashion  from  mi,  aai  from  si,  and  so  on.  But 
it  is  not  likely  that  at  the  time  when  the  middle  terminations  arose  the 
active  terminations  had  degenerated  from  the  old  nia,  tva  &c.  to  mi,  8% 
&c.,  especially  as  we  have  still  preserved  in  the  form  -tha  ^see  above, 
p.  32)  and  in  the  3rd  sing,  tu  of  the  imperative,  forms  witn  different 
vowels.  Moreover,  if  mi  after  being  once  so  weakened  did  develope  by 
intensification  back  to  a  stronger  mat,  it  was  contrary  to  the  normal 
course  of  a  sound's  progress.  There  are  besides  one  or  two  secondary 
forms,  particularly  the  1st  sing,  firiv  and  the  Skt.  2nd  sing,  thaa,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  explained  on  this  hypothesis.  For  these  reasons  I 
retract  my  former  views  on  this  head. 

Besides  Bopp's  theory,  which  has  its  difficulties  no  doubt,  and  the  one 
just  mentioned  as  formerly  held  by  myself,  there  is  a  third  which  has 
much  in  its  favour.  In  the  Italian  languages,  in  Lithuanian,  and  in 
Norse  the  middle  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  reflexive  pronoun. 
What  if  this  should  have  been  the  case  in  Greek  too,  if  /lai  should  have 
arisen  not  fi^m  m^ + mi  but  from  m^  +  avi,  i.e.  Twa  +  8va  %  The  possibility 
of  this  was  noticed  as  such  by  Bopp  (Vgl.  Gr.  ii.^  321),  and  I  have  often 
thought  it  over  myself.  On  mature  consideration,  however,  I  have 
decided  against  the  theory.  Wilibald  Boeder,  in  his  *  Formenlehre  der 
griechischen  Sprache  fiir  Gymnasien,'  Berlin,  1867,  p.  68,  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  introduce  this  doctrine  into  the  schoolroom.  There  is  an  attractive- 
ness about  it  when  looked  at  with  reference  to  Greek  alone.  As  fisu* 
as  Greek  phonetic  laws  go  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  loss  of 
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the  9v  between  ma  and  i.  But  where  are  we  to  find  the  like  in  San- 
skrit f  Yet  here,  too,'we  have  e,  which  must  have  come  from  me,  mai^ 
BCj  Le.  8aiy  ie^  i.a  tai  in  the  Srd  sing.  The  reduplication  theory  finds  at 
aU  events  support  in  one  or  two  forms,  especiaUy  in  -/iiyv  and  the  Skt. 
-ihds,  which  retain  relics  of  the  repeated  pronoun.  No  such  support  can  85 
be  found  for  the  reflexive  theory.  And  apart  from  the  fact  that  it 
assumes  such  an  expulsion  of  sounds  as  could  haixUy  have  happened  so 
early,  it  leaves  the  termination  .-/ii^v  altogether  unexplained. 

We  shall  be  driven,  therefore,  to  come  back  to  the  method  of  explana- 
tion suggested  by  Bopp,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Schleicher  (Comp.* 
671),  and  adhered  to  in  its  essential  points  by  Kuhn  in  his  discussion 
of  the  middle  terminations  (Ztschr.  xv.  401  ff.),  and  shall  have  to  try 
how  far  it  will  help  us  in  dealing  with  the  individual  forms. 

As  to  the  bearing  which  the  meaning  has  on  this  theory,  it  is 
important  to  remember  the  fact,  already  referred  to,  that  in  no  language 
does  the  middle  coincide  in  use  with  that  of  the  active  foims  followed  by 
a  reflexive  pronoun  in  the  accusative.  The  use  of  Xovofxat  in  the  sense 
of  \ovut  Efiavrdy  is,  as  everyone  knows,  one  of  the  rarest.  The  same  is 
the  case  in  Sanskrit,  where  the  natiire  of  this  form  is  so  well  expressed 
by  the  word  dtmcmepada-my  Le.  self-form.  Now  this  fact  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  explanation.  •  For  the  newly 
added  pronoun  has  not  the  form  of  any  case  whatever,  but  that  of  the 
stem.  As  I  have  attempted  to  show  in  the  essay  mentioned  above,  the 
formation  of  the  middle  must  be  referred  to  a  much  earlier  period  than 
that  of  the  formation  of  the  cases  (cp.  Misteli,  Ztschr.  xv.  296).  The 
notion  of  the  accusative,  of  the  dative  &c.  can  hardly  have  been  present 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  Indo-Germans  when  they  created  the  middle 
voice.  Hence  the  relation  of  the  newly  added  pronoun  to  the  action  was 
as  undefined  as  that  of  most  nouns  in  compounds  of  which  they  form  a 
part,  and  in  which  the  variation  of  meaning  bears  the  stamp  of  an  early 
period. 

First  Person  Singular. 

We  may  take  the  doubled  -ma  as  the  primary  form.  The  only 
doubt  is  whether,  as  Kuhn  conjectures  in  lus  acute  discussion  of  all 
the  forms  of  this  group  (Ztschr.  xv.  401),  we  ought  to  start  from  -ma- 
ma or  from  the  Sorter  -mo-Twa.  We  have  alr^tdy  encountered  more 
than  one  instance  of  lengthened  pronominal  stems  in  the  personal 
terminations  of  the  active,  e.g.  on  p.  36  in  the  discussion  of  the  2nd  sing, 
in  'Oa  and  on  p.  51  in  the  analysis  of  the  2nd  dual  in  -rriy.  Hence  there 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  assumption  of  a  -md-may  and  we  shall 
have  to  agree  with  Kuhn  anyhow  that  the  heavy  Sanskrit  conjunctives  86 
in  -di  ((Vwjdt,  -«d»,  -idi,  -nidi)  are  best  explained  from  primary  forms  in 
which  the  first  of  the  two  united  pronominal  stems  occurs  in  a  lengthened 
form.  The  same  primary  form  -md-ma  clearly  provides  the  best  ex- 
planation for  the  Greek  secondary  form  -/ii^v  too,  as  tvd-tva  does  for  the 
Indian  secondary  form  -thds.  But  I  cannot  fall  in  with  Kuhn's  other 
view  that  the  at  in  the  Greek  terminations  -/lai,  -aai,  -rai,  -vrai 
corresponds  to  this  heavier  di  and  not,  as  was  universally  assumed  before, 
to  the  e  which  came  from  at.  The  most  conclusive  objection  to  this 
view  lies  in  the  Arcadian  third  persons  in  -roc  to  be  discussed  on  p.  61 — 
forms  which  Kuhn  says  nothing  about — for  -ci  can  never  be  the  repre- 
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sentative  of  di.  A  further  objection  lies  in  the  &et  that  these  middle 
terminations  in  -ac  are  liable  from  Homer  onwards  to  frequent  elision, 
and  this  does  not  look  as  if  they  were  heavy  sounds.  It  has  been  proved 
that  the  Greek  diphthong  ac  does  sometimes  represent  an  original  di, 
but  it  is  just  as  certain  that — e.g.  in  ac^^m  from  the  rt.  idh  (cp.  Skt.  edhas 
firewood),  in  wapal^Skt,  pare — ^it  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  an  at 
(==Skt.  e),  and  for  this  reason  I  still  hold  to  the  old  view,  which  Kuhn 
himself  held  formerly,  that  it  is  not  in  the  fuller  but  in  the  shorter 
Sanskrit  forms  that  we  have  a  parallel  to  those  of  the  Greek. 

The  first  step  on  the  way  from  *mchma  to  the  aasumable  -ma-t= Gk. 
uai  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  the  weakening  of  the  final  a  to  t. 
This  gives  us  the  form  *'marmi  by  a  weakening  which  is  precisely 
analogous  to  that  which  occurred  in  the  1st  sing,  active.  Expulsion  of 
the  second  m  turned  *-mar^mi  into  -Tnoriy  at  first  sight  a  striking  mutila- 
tion of  the  termination,  inasmuch  as  the  doubling  which  had  previously 
taken  place  is  thus  efiaced.  But  I  think  I  have  shown  in  my  treatise 
*  liber  die  Tragweite  der  Lautgesetze  *  (Berichte  der  phil.  hist.  CI.  der  k. 
sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.  1870,  p.  9  f.)  how  the  very  function  of  these 
personal  terminations  must  have  strengthened  and  furthered  their 
tendency  to  efiace  and  to  lighten  themselves.  In  this  instance  there  is 
nothing  but  the  c  to  represent  the  second  of  the  two  pronouns,  and  in 
87  the  Skt.  e  even  the  remaining  m  has  gone  too,  a  fact  which  throws  light 
on  the  similar  sound  change  assumed  above. 

The  termination  -fiai  is  common  to  the  primary  tenses  of  all  dialects 
b.ut  the  Boeotian,  which  here,  as  in  other  instances,  had  17  for  ac.  Still  we 
only  know  rvwTOfiT}  and  the  like  from  the  quotations  of  the  grammarians 
(Ohoeroboskos  Bekk.  Anecd.  1215,  cp.  Herodian  ed.  Lentz,  iL  352, 
Ahrens,  Aeol.  187). 

From  the  secondary  *md-m  came  the  Aeolic  and  Doric  -/lav.  As  to 
the  form  used  in  Lesbian  Aeolic  we  have  the  evidence  of  7)p&fiav  (Sappho 
fr.  33),  aWofxav  (ir,  55),  i^aeXe^a fxay  (fr.  87),  the  DoriCvWe  only  know 
fr^m  the  Cretan  inscription  C.  I.  2255,  23,  where  there  is  trvyeOifiaVf 
frt)m  numerous  forms  in  Pindar  (Peter  de  dial.  Pind.  p.  9),  from  the 
choruses  in  the  ti'agedians  (Ellendt,  Lex.  Sophocl.  ii.^  xix.),  and  from 
lyric  passages  in  Anstophanes.  Thiersch  thought  he  had  found  a  most 
peculiar  Homeric  by-form  in  -fitr.  In  his  *  Gk.  Grammar  especially 
of  the  Homeric  dialect,*  §  168,  10,  he  says  :  *  Perhaps  too  we  ought  to 
write  Kareaiauey  instead  of  KaTta^afxriy  N  257,  where  there  now  stands 
ty\0Q — KariaiafjLw,  v  vpiv  exitrKoy.*  This  conjecture,  which  had  sunk  into 
merited  oblivion,  has  been  repeated  by  Alfr.  Ludwig  in  his  essay,  '  der 
Infinitiv  im  Veda,'  p.  144,  Uiough  Thiersch  is  not  mentioned,  and  two 
other  passages  are  added  in  which  we  are  ofiered  a  singular  verb  in 
place  of  a  plural  which  at  first  sight  seems  out  of  place.  A  more 
careful  consideration,  however,  reveaJs  the  fact  that,  as  nas  been  shown 
more  in  detail  by  Job.  Lissner  in  the  Programme  of  the  Eger  Gymnasium 
for  1873,  the  interchange  between  singular  and  plural  in  the  1st  person 
which  was  frequent  in  later  writers,  as  the  scholiasts  on  N  257  remarked, 
was  by  no  means  unheard  of  in  Homer.  Compare  especially  y  358  and 
r  440.  At  K  99,  Kawyoy  ^*  cJoy  opwfAiy  dro  xBovoc  uttrtroyra  maybe  easily 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  while  Odysseus  (v.  95)  wastheonly  coptoin 
that  separated  his  ship  from  those  of  the  others,  he  was  not  alone  eithei* 
in  the  ship  or  when  he  climbed  the  hill  to  survey  the  oountryy  and  thus 
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at  Y.  100  he  has  comradeB  with  him  when  he  sends  out  after  news.  At 
fi  198  aifrap  cxci^i)  rac  yc  wapijXaaay,  ov^*  £r*  e^ccra  ipOoyyfjg  ^eipjjywy 
IlKovofuv  ohli  r*  aoi^^c  it  is  true  that,  logically  speaking,  Odysseus  was  so 
tax  the  only  one  who  could  have  heard,  but  by  a  very  natural  rapidity  of 
thought  the  state  to  which  the  halpoi  returned  after  they  avo  Ktipov  iXovro  88 
is  anticipated.  Hence  no  one  will  hold  the  existence  of  a  1st  sing.  mid. 
in  -/Lccv  to  have  been  established. 

Second  Pebsox  Singular. 

Here,  too^  we  can  see,  I  believe,  the  traces  of  a  twofold  form,  tvortwi 
and  tvortwi.  From  the  second  form  arose  the  Skt.  secondary  -thd-s,  in 
which  the  th  came  &om  tv  just  as  in  the  2nd  sing,  act.,  while  the  s  finds 
a  parallel  in  the  secondary  active  termination.^  The  usual  primary  form 
^'Sai  (Gk.  aaiy  Skt.  ae)  on  the  other  hand  must  have  come  from  tva-tva, 
and  that,  as  I  conjecture,  by  the  following  steps :  tva-tvi,  sva-sviy  avori 
9-di,  The  change  of  ^  to  «  has  likewise  its  parallel  in  the  active.  I  was 
wrong,  as  Misteli  (Ztschr.  xv,  296)  points  out,  in  attributing  this 
change  in  my  '  Temp.  u.  Modi,'  p.  31,  to  the  influence  of  the  vowel  imsi. 
It  is  only  in  Ionic  Greek  that  i  has  liiis  eflect,  while  the  s  of  the  2nd  sing.  * 
dates  from  the  Indo-€rermanic  period.  As  in  the  active  the  a  must  owe 
its  existence  to  the  conjunction  with  the  spirant  v  to  which,  as  a  con- 
tinuous sound,  it  has  a  closer  relation  than  Uie  t. 

The  Greek  secondary  termination  -ao  is  to  be  compared  with  the  Skt. 
-wa  of  the  imperative.  Here  the  second  pronoim  has  evidently  disappeared 
altogether,  and  the  only  question  is  how  ?  Probably  in  no  very  diflerent 
way  fit)m  that  in  which  -/iiyi'  was  formed.  I  agree  therrfore  with 
Bdhdeicher  (Comp.^  673)  in  believing  that  at  a  time  when  the  a  was  still 
sounded  here,  awtra  was  developed  from  avoravi  (as  -thd-a  was  developed 
from  tvd-avi).  Next  this  ava-a  turned  into  ava,  as  in  the  2nd  pi.  act. 
tva-a  into  tva,  or  as  in  the  1st  plur.  act.  mora  became  7na.  Zend  shares 
with  Greek  the  loss  of  the  v  in  this  place.  In  Zend  we  have  by  the  side  89 
of  the  -hva  of  the  imperative  (^  Skt.  avd)  optatives  and  preterites  in  -aa 
or  ia. 

The  disinclination  the  Greeks  had  to  er  between  two  vowels  exposed 
both  primary  and  secondary  terminations  in  Greek  to  fresh  eflacement. 
In  the  thematic  conjugation  the  (r  disappeared  altogether.  The  sound- 
changes  to  which  this  gave  rise  must  be  discussed  later.  On  the  other 
hand  the  sibilant  shows  the  greatest  tenacity  of  life  in  the  verbs  in  -fjn 
and  in  the  perfect,  which  is  of  an  analogous  formation.  A  clear  and 
certain  principle  cannot  be  laid  down  for  the  preservation  of  the  tr  on  the 
one  hand  or  its  loss  on  the  other.  For  the  indie,  and  impeiut.  present, 
as  for  the  imperfect,  the  forms  in  a  are  the  regular  ones  :  laraffai  itrratrOf 
Tlditfaiy  Iridttro,  but  it  is  only  in  Attic  prose  that  this  rule  is  observed, 
the  exceptions  being  i^vyw,  eiritrrWf  iirpiw.  In  Homer  beside  ivyatrai  A  393, 
VTO^afjLvaaai  ir  95,  iraplffraerai  K  279,  ovotrai  p  378,  ^aiyverai  0  290,  we 

*  It  would  be  very  remarkable  if  this  tennination,  which  till  lately  seemed  to  be 
confined  to  Sanskrit,  should  turn  out  to  have  been  preserved,  in  a  slightly  modified 
form,  in  Old  Irish  as  well.  Stokes  conjectures  this  to  be  so  in  the  Beitraget  vii. 
p.  8,  regarding  the  2nd  sing,  in  'tha  of  the  so-called  praesens  secundarium  as  the 
representative  of  the  Skt.  -thdi.  It  is  true  that  this  rare  form  has  no  middle 
meaning,  but  Stokes  shows  that  there  are  probably  other  cases  where  Keltic 
lang^uages  have  preserved  middle  terminations  with  active  meaning. 
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have  ill^riai  \  100,  beside  the  commonly  oocarnng  imperat.  ttrraao  (e.g. 
A  314)  wehaveirapioToo  K  291,/iaf)vaoO  475.  In  the  imperfect  the  form 
in  -ao  never  occurs  at  all  in  Homer,  but  we  find  ifidpyao  x  228,  and  even 
the  contracted  Upifiut  O  18.  As  to  the  practice  of  the  other  dialects  our 
information  is  impeifect.  Still  the  Boeotian  irplaaoy  Aristoph.  Ach. 
870,  stands  over  against  the  Doric  cxpca  from  Epicharmus  ( Ahrens,  Dor. 
198).  Aorists  like  *ldtao  seem  to  have  been  unheard  of.  Here  we 
have  nothing  but  the  Ionic  tQto  and  the  Attic  IQov.  The  trifling  varia- 
tions of  post-Homeric  poetical  language  and  that  of  Herodotus  possess 
but  little  interest  for  iiie  student  of  the  structure  of  the  verb.  Cp. 
Kiihner,  Ausf.  G.  L^  540,  K.  W.  Kriiger,  *  Histor.  philolog.  Studien,' 
ii.  44.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  language  seems  never  quite  to  have 
lost  the  sense  that  the  term,  -orac  was  tiie  proper  and  normal  one,  and 
it  has  consequently  gained  a  fresh  and  increasing  prevalence  in  late 
vulgar-Greek.  The  form  ijKpoatro  in  the  comic  poet  Antiphanes  (Bekk. 
Anecd.  L  98)  ought  perhaps,  as  Cobet  holds  (Var.  Lect.  365),  to  be 
accented  iJKpoaffo, ajxd  be  taken  as  a  pluperfect,  but  Kavxderai  and  the  like 
occur  in  the  N.  T.,  and  there  are  many  more  forms  <>f  the  kind  in  modem 
Greek  (Mullach,  Gramm.  der  gr.  Vulgarsprache,  p.  229).  Here  Butt- 
mann  was  feirsighted  enough  to  dis^m  the  train  of  an  unbroken 
tradition. 

90  Third  Pebson  Singular. 

In  the  case  of  this  person  Greek  gives  us  no  clue  to  a  primitive 
reduplicated  formation.  We  shall  return  later  to  the  imperative,  of 
which  account  might  be  made  in  support  of  such  an  hypothesis.  The 
regular  primary  form  -ra£=Skt.  te,  must  be  held  to  have  been  developed 
fr^m  the  earlier  stages  ta-ta  and  ta-tif  the  secondary  -to  (^Skt.  to),  like 
'00  no  doubt,  from  ttp-t,  A  difficulty  meets  us,  however,  in  this  person, 
as  tp  the  meaning.  Since  the  pronoun  of  the  first  and  that  of  the  second 
person  possess  a  distinct  character  of  their  own,  a  reflexive  meaning  is 
naturally  conveyed  by  the  repetition  of  either  of  them ":  *  I — me  or  for 
me,*  *  thou— thee  or  for  thee.'  But  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person 
indicates  not  the  speaker  nor  the  person  addressed,  but  any  other  person 
whatever  but  these  two.  Consequently  ta — ta  is  nothing  but  *  Ae — he,* 
or,  if  one  of  the  two  pronouns  is  taken  as  dependent  on  the  other, 
*  he — hiniy  *  he — to  him,*  That  the  two  he's — subject  and  object — are 
the  same  person  is  not  expressed.  It  is  certain  that  this  middle  form, 
in  as  far  as  our  explanation  of  it  is  the  right  one,  arose  at  a  time  when 
there  was  as  yet  720  reflexive  pronoun,  and  language  contented  itself  here 
as  elsewhere  with  a  dim  indication,  and  left  it  to  usage  and  the  adoption 
into  a  systematic  series  of  forms  to  provide  it  with  its  proper  distinc^ess. 
Now  this  very  process  is  to  be  seen  in  a  much  later  linguistic  period, 
when  the  reflexive  pronoun  had  long  existed  in  full  force,  avroc  avr<5v, 
aifToi  vpoQ  avTovQ  &c.  is  a  fr^uent  mode  of  expression  especially  in  the 
Delphic  4ialect  (Berichte  der  k.  sachs.  Ges.  der  Wissensch.  philolog. 
histor.  CI.  1864,  p.  225),  for  kavrov,  irpoc  eavrovc  &c.  So,  too,  with  one 
inflexion  for  the  two  words,  avrawoy  ckc.  We  need  not  therefore  be 
staggered  by  this  objection  in  adopting  the  explanation  above  suggested. 

There  is  not  much  that  need  be  said  about  the  special  Greek  forms 
of  the  3rd  sing.  For  the  Boeotian  form  with  17  for  ac  we  have  in  Hub 
person  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  (Ahrens,  Aeol,  187) :  KiKOfiitmi  (0. 1. 
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1569,  L  29),  d^Aenf  (ib.  33),  yiypam-n  (Ernst  OurtiuB,  Rhein.  Mns.  iL 
1843,  p.  106,  Keil  SyUoge  I.  1.  10).  On  the  other  hand  the  inscription  91 
from  T^gea  edited  by  Ad.  Michaelis  (N.  jahrb.  1861,  p.  585  ff.)  gives  us 
eig^t  forms  in  toi  :  ycVi/roc  (1.  5),  oiaroi  (1.  10,  18,  49),  iiriari/Woraroi 
(L  16),  Xvfiaiyffroi  (1.  17),  iv^iKairiToi  (1.  36),  ^iKcii^tiroi  (1.  37),  riraKTOi 
(L  45),  yiypanToi  (1.  53),  which  are  of  interest  in  so  far  as  they  prove 
that  the  difference  between  at  and  oi  is  one  of  dialect  only.     ' 

First  Person  Plural. 

The  analysis  of  the  plural  terminations  in  the  middle  voice  is  a 
problem  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  these  forms  language  had  to  find 
means  of  denoting  not  only  a  reflexive  relation  but  number  as  well. 
Now,  as  we  conjectured  that  in  the  active  a  conjunction  of  two 
pronominal  stems  had  already  been  used  to  denote  the  number,  to  be 
consistent  we  must  now  expect  to  find,  as  the  result  of  that  reduplica- 
tion which  we  assume  to  be  the  formative  principle  of  the  middle,  a 
conjunction  oi/our  pronominal  stems :  I-thou — I-thou,  thou-thou — thour 
thouy  he-he — he-he.  Schleicher  actually  makes  the  attempt  to  be  true  to 
this  principle,  and  has  in  consequence  to  eliminate  a  great  deal  from  his 
primary  forms.  Misteli's  method  of  explanation  (Ztschr.  xv.  298) 
seems  to  me  simpler  and  therefore  better.*  He  supposes  that  language 
began  by  simplif^^ing  her  difficult  task  and  contenting  herself  with  a 
single  instead  of  a  double  expression  of  the  pronoun  in  the  second 
position;  that,  in  other  words,  she  went  to  work  with  three  stems 
instead  of  four,  and  was  content  to  express  the  desired  ^  ijoe-us*  by 
I-thou-ihoUj  the  '  ye-you  *  by  th&Urthou-thou,  and  the  *  they-them  *  by 
he^he-he.  If  we  adopt  this  solution  we  shall  be  brought  to  ma-tva-tva^ 
for  the  1st  plur.  weakened  we  may  suppose  at  an  early  period  to 
mc^tva-tvi.  From  this  second  step  we  prooeed  to  ma-tva-i  by  the  same  ^^ 
way  as  that  which  led  us  in  the  2nd  pars.  sing,  from  tva-tm  through 
tna-i  to  8vari,  But  next  the  tv  underwent  in  this  compound  form  similar 
transformations  to  those  which  took  place  in  the  simpler  formations  of 
the  active.  In  the  oriental  branch  of  our  stock  it  first  became  dh  just 
as  it  did  in  the  2nd  sing,  imperat.  {dhi).  The  term,  mordha-i  is  the 
earliest  form  we  can  safely  conjecture  with  no  help  but  that  of  phonetic 
laws.  It  is  the  primary  form  for  the  Zend  -maidi  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Skt.  -mcihe  on  the  other.  The  Zend  form  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  epenthesis  of  the  %  usual  in  Zend  and  the  equally  regular  loss  of  the 
aspirate ;  the  Skt.  form  by  the  reduction  of  J^  to  a  simple  A,  which 
occurs  e.g.  in  another  personal  termination  drawn  from  the  same  source, 
in  the  2nd  sing,  imperat.  e.g.  junt-hi  by  the  side  of  -gru-dhi. 

As  to  the  Greek  forms  we  can  see  at  the  outset  that  the  a  of  -^taBa 
or  -fitBa  is  a  weak  sound  as  compared  with  the  ai  of  the  oriental  termina- 
tion. It  belongs  to  the  same  stage  as  the  secondary  forms,  -fitda  is 
related  to  a  possible  ♦-^i 0at  as  -to  (Skt.  to)  to  -rat.  For  this  very  reason 

'  I  am  aware  that  hypothetical  forms  so  complicated  as  this  are  viewed  with 
much  disfavour  by  many  scholars,  and  I  am  far  from  proposing  them  as  final 
results.  But  still  they  are  the  products  of  a  thorough  and  consistent  coiisidera- 
tion  of  linguistic  structure.  And  if,  as  is  generally  admitted  in  principle, 
inflexion  is  the  relic  of  agglutination,  we  may  be  allowed  to  postulate  for  primi- 
tive times  polysylli^ic  formations  like  those  which  actually  exist  in  agglutinative 
languages. 
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there  is  no  separate  secondaiy  form  in  Greek  for  this  person  any  more 
than  for  the  1st  plur.  act.  Sanskrit  had,  however,  .besides  the  primary 
-mdhey  acquired  a  secondary  -mahi,  which  is  evidently  the  result  of  an 
excessive  weakening  of  *maha.  It  is  clear  then  that  -fieOa,  as  far  as  its 
vowel  goes,  is  intermediate  so  to  speak  between  -make  and  -mahi. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  d  to  the  dh  of  the 
-madha  thtte  arrived  at.  J£  we  conclude  without  more  ado  that  0  came 
here  as  elsewhere  from  dh  we  shall  find  the  <rB  of  the  poetical  -fietrOa  a 
hard  nut  to  crack.  Schleicher,  who  takes  this  line,  as  I  once  did  myself,  is 
obliged  (p.  679)  to  call  the  form  -fxetrSa  '  not  a  primitive  one,'  which  is 
as  good  as  leaving  it  altogether  unexplained,  while  Leo  Meyer,  who 

SZtschr.  ix.  430)  ventures  to  say  that  it  is  '  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
idlest  form  of  the  suffix  we  can  arrive  at  was  masdhai,*  leaves  us 
without  an  analysis  for  this  form.     We  must  try  some  other  way  then. 

93  A  form  which,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  is  amply  attested  in  Homer  has  a 
right  under  any  circumstances  to  be  well  weighed  before  we  pass  to  the 
order  of  the  day.  If  we  split  up  -fietrOa  into  -fie-trOa  the  fie  at  once 
suggests  the  1st  plur.  act.,  and  -trda  suggests  the  fuller  and  older  form  of 
the  2nd  sing.  act.  discussed  on  p.  35  fL  In  the  latter  case  the  likeness 
cannot  be  regarded  as  complete,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  once 
an  I  after  the  a.  Again,  we  regarded  -aOa  on  the  former  occasion  as 
having  got  its  trS  &om  tv  and  not  from  dh.  While  referring  the  reader 
as  flEir  as  the  consonants  are  concerned  to  the  excursus  in  which  aO  in 
verbal  forms  will  be  discussed  in  general,  I  will  only  remark  here  that 
in  consistency  with  the  view  taken  above  we  must  not  go  to  mordhai 
but  to  a  stUl  older  Tnori/oori  for  the  primary  form  from  which  came  the 
Sanskrit  and  Iranian  form  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Greek  on  the 
other. 

The  termination  -fiitrOa,  which  we  are  thus  led  to  regard  as  the  oldest, 
occurs  very  often  in  Homer.  It  is  true  that  in  a  large  number  of  the 
forms  in  which  it  occurs  -fieda  would  unfit  the  word  for  the  metre,  e.g. 
in  MfJLtfrQa  B  138,  ytvofiitrOa  *  89,  fxaxofittrda  E  875  (fiax^fieOa  T  232), 
refidfieoBa  M  313,  i^iviSfuaOa  i  153,  Ivva^taQa  B  343,  TiOifitada  X  3, 
oirXierofittrda  /i  292,  where  the  numerous  short  syllables  make  the  usual 
termination  impracticable,  and  in  rerifirifietrda  M  310,  iirKTralfxetrda  N  238, 
where  metrical  necessities  of  another  kind  exclude  a  short  penultima. 
Still  there  are  also  forms  like  iravawfitada  H  290,  $  467,  <l>pa^utfA€a6^  I 
112,  /3  168,  the  lighter  forms  of  which  in  -/icOa  would  fit  perfectly  well 
into  the  verse.  In  the  old  Elegiac  poets  -fjieaOa  is  only  found  once^ 
Theogn.  671  ^cpcJ^icerOa  (Renner,  Stud.  i.  2,  23),  in  Pindar  (Peter,  de 
dial.  Pind.  59)  also  but  once :  hwTdfiiaBa,  Pyth.  x.  28.  All  the  three 
tragedians  use  this  termination  pretty  often.  They  found  it  as  handy  for 
iambic  and  trochaic  verse  as  the  epic  poets  did  for  dactylic,  only  not  in 
the  same  words.  Hence  in  Aeschylus  we  find  Prom.  822  alrov/ieadaf 
Sept.  144  (ch.)  TreXai^ofitaOa,  Ag.  850  W£ipaa6fjiea0a  :  in  Sophocles 
kiofietrS^    O.   R.   32,    elaofiterOa   O.  R.  84,    ap\6fi€trd*    Ant.    63,    eiriara' 

94  /i£<r0a  1092,  loTuifieada  0.  R.  147,  ^oixtaG^  El.  253,  yvwaoyLtaBa  Aj. 
677;  seldom  in  other  metres  as  in  Philoct.  709  (ch.)  vEfi6fit(TQ\  in 
Euripides  Ion  1311  \t\vir1i^i(xQ\  Phoen.  603  &irairovfietTO\  608  cfcXav- 
r6fji£<r0af  583  &7rw\6fie<rdaf  Ale.  803  iiritrrafiefrOay  1157  fieOripfjiotrfieada, 
Aristophanes  has  about  as  many  as  the  tragedians  :  Plut.  101  HonttrQa, 
330  waTti;6fU(Td\  1160  hnr^fitaO',  Equ.  565 /3ov\<$/iC(T0a,  623  fj^ofieffSa, 
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Ay.  35  iLriwrdfjuoG^f  150  vefxdfittrda,  164  iridwfi€<rO%  1577  yprjfutrda. 
Many  €i  tiieae  referenoes  may  now  be  found  in  (>erth,  Stud.  L  2,  256 
(cfK  Kxilmer,  L'  536).  On  Dorian  inscriptions  there  is  not  a  trace  of  a 
-fuaOa  to  be  found  (Ahrens,  298) ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Heracleic 
tables  hftve  three  forms  in  -fieSa  (Meister,  Stud.  iv.  420);  there  is  no 
'fuoSa  in  the  fragments  of  Epicharmus,  so  that  the  statement  of  Gregorius 
Corinthus  that  -fiioSa  is  Doric  can  have  had  no  support  but  Theocritus, 
where  it  oocuis  once  or  twice.  Although  then  the  manifold  necessities 
of  the  metre  may  have  helped,  as  in  oi^er  like  cases,  to  preserve  the 
termination  -fxioOa,  which  dates  from  the  Homeric  epos,  they  certainly 
did  not  cre^  it,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  whole  direction  of  the 
modem  Sdenoe  of  Language  to  regard  the  or  as  a  meaningless  and  im- 
intentional  insertion.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
us  from  regarding  -fjaBa  as  a  thinner  form  of  -fieada.  An  analogy  is 
provided  by  the  form  ari-Biv  for  arier-Oty,  Boeot.  airiTdey.  So  too  ^rc 
for  i|»r£,  ijfiai  for  *j}^-/4ai. 

The  Aeolians  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of  -ynoQa,  But  they,  that 
is  the  Lesbians,  had  a  different  by-form.  Apollonius  de  Adv.  604,  23 
says:  il  to  a  cic  to  e  fitTaxieroiy  to  rrfyiKavra  irpoQeitri  to  y  irap  jWoXtvai 
TO  XtyofuOa  Xcyo/icOcv  Kal  iravra  ra  rocaura.  Though  we  have  not  a 
single  example  of  this  form,  and  although  on  the  contrary  we  have  in 
Alcaeus  (fr.  18,  4)  a  <l>opfifitda  which  the  metre  establishes  beyond  a 
doubt,  still  the  reputation  of  a  grammarian  of  such  weight  is  enough  to 
establish  the  fact  (Ahr.  130).  We  ought  no  doubt  to  regard  the  i'  as  a 
permanently  attadied  nasal  addition,  to  which  we  shall  £nd  numerous 
analogies. 

Second  Person  Plural.  95 

Following  the  line  we  took  in  treating  the  1st  plur.  in  explaining  the 
process  by  which  language  arrived  at  ^ese  forms,  we  shall  here  start 
from  a  primary  twi-tvartvay  whose  immediate  successor  was  tva-tvortvu 
The  first  stem  in  the  triplet  seems  to  have  shrunk  fii'st,  and  that  into  a 
simple  8',  the  third  suffered  the  same  weakening  we  have  often  observed 
before,  and  was  then  represented  by  a  simple  i.  This  gives  us  s-tva-i, 
which  the  aspiration  we  have  so  often  observed  in  the  case  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  second  person  turned  into  s-dhva-i,  and  this  we  ought  probably 
to  r^ard  as  the  original  form  which  immediately  preceded  the  separation 
of  the  languages.  Schleicher  has  discovered  a  trace  of  the  s  on  oriental 
ground  (Comp.*  680)  in  the  Zend  imperatives  in  -zdUm  (e.g.  thrd-zdUm 
protect  ye).  H  stands  in  the  place  of  va ;  the  form,  like  the  more  usual 
•dhvem  and  the  Skt.  secondary  -dhvanhf  is  of  course  a  secondary  one, 
and  stands  on  the  same  level  as  the  Gk.  -ffSoy.  The  usual  Gk.  -ade 
of  the  plural  bears  to  the  primarv  -sdhvai  and  the  Lidian  -dhve  which 
has  loist  its  a  (bhara-dhve^<i>€pe'adi)  almost  exactly  the  same  relation  as 
that  of  'fittrQa  to  the  Skt.  -nioM,  Here,  as  often,  the  secondary  form 
does  the  work  of  the  primary  as  well  as  its  own.  If  the  Skt.  jagordhva 
isi&Zc-ffde  (Kuhn,  Ztschr.  xv.  403)  is  genuine,  we  have  in  the  -dhva  a 
complete  parallel  to  the  Gk.  -erOe,  But  this  -dhva  is  doubtful,  as  it  only 
occurs  once  (Rv.  viii.  2,  37)  in  the  imperative  above  mentioned  (Delbriick, 
Verb.  48).  The  m  which  is  heard  at  the  end  of  -dhvam  (Zd.  -dhvem) 
is  the  same  apparently  that  we  observed  on  p.  51  f.  in  the  dual  forms. 
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Third  Person  Plural. 

This,  too,  is  beet  explained  on  Misteli's  theory.  While  Schleicher 
(Comp.*  677)  is  obliged  to  derive  the  primary  a/nta^  from  ant-anti, 
according  to  Misteli,  who  starts  from  cm-tct-ti,  nothing  has  disappeared 
but  the  second  t,  and  that  loss  was  due  to  the  dislike  to  excessive  allite- 
ration.   The  syllable  cm  soon  afterwards  lost  now  its  vowel  now  its  conso- 

96  nant,  leaving  either  -ntai  or  -atai.  Both  forms  of  the  termination  appear 
pret^  equally  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  while  Zend,  which  is  elsewhere  so 
like  Sanskrit,  keeps  the  nasal  always.  It  follows  necessarily  from  this 
that  the  rejection  of  the  nasal  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  separation 
of  the  languages,  and  it  must  have  happened  independently  in  the  two 
languages  Sanskrit  and  Greek.  In  the  latter  language  there  are 
numerous  analogous  cases  of  the  loss  of  a  final  nasal,  as  in  iirra^Biaaptdn, 
diKa^ddgarif  a  privative = a v,  but  it  also  disappeared  from  the  middle  of 
a  word  in  e-Ka-To-y  (cp.  ^dtam)^cerUu-m  (primary  form  kantorm).  _  In 
the  place  of  the  -vrac  of  ordinary  Greek  we  find  on  an  inscription  of  Aegos- 
thenai  the  strange  termination  -vdri  (TrapytyvwvOrif  Beermann,  Stud.  ix. 
77),  with  the  same  d  which  we  have  already  seen  in  the  3rd  pi.  act.  The 
secondary  cm-ta,  with  the  by-forms  n-ta  and  a-ta,  bears  to  the  primary 
exactly  the  same  relation  that  the  -ta  of  the  3rd  sing,  does  to  -tc^i. 

More  special  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  interchange  of  -vrai 
and  -vTo  on  the  one  hand,  and  -arai  and  -aro  on  the  other.  If,  as  is  clearly 
suggested  by  the  analysis  of  the  forms,  the  a  is  an  original  component  of 
the  termination,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  finding  this  vowel  even  after 
vowels.  We  have  seen  something  similar  in  the-  3rd  pi.  of  the  active. 
In  Sanskrit  it  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  two  main  conjugations 
that  the  first,  which  corresponds  to  the  Gk.  conj.  in  w,  has  -^ite  (from 
rUai)y  -nta ;  while  the  second,  which  is  to  be  compared  with  the  Gk. 
verbis  in  -fit,  has  -ate  (from  atai),  -ata,  A  precisely  similar  distinction 
is  observable  in  Greek  too,  though  we  must  notice,  to  b^n  with,  that  it 
is  only  Ionic  Greek  that  shows  many  of  these  forms,  and  that  Aeolic 
shows  none  at  all.  Even  among  the  lonians  a  tendency  is  tQ  be  seen, 
frt>m  Homer's  time  onwards,  occasionally  to  employ  -yrat,  -vro  by  the  side 
of  the  older  Hiraiy  -aro,  where  the  tense-stems  lend  themselves  readily  to 
the  change.-  As  yet  we  know  of  only  two  forms  in  -arac  from  Doric. 
The  one  is  Kiarm  (ssiccTvrat), — so  accented  according  to  Ahrens,  Dor.  28, 
at  1.  22  of  the  Cretan  inscription  edited  by  Bich.  Bergmann,  Berlin,  1860, 
— a  form  of  the  same  stage  as  the  Homeric  K-e-arat.  Tlie  other  is  a 
compounded  fonn,  the  Heracleic  yeypa\(/drac  (Meister,  Stud.  iv.  432), 
i.e.  y£ypd0-(rarai.     These  two  isolated  instances  show  that  those  forms 

97  are  no  exclusive  property  of  the  Ionic  stem,  but  are  forms  of  real 
antiquity,  which  had  no/ doubt  been  more  widely  spread  at  an  earlier 
time  even  on  Greek  ground. 

For  Homeric  Greek  the  rule  is  a  simple  one.  arac,  aro  are  necessary 
after  consonants  and  i,  possible  after  v  and  long  hard  vowels,  impossible 
after  short  hai*d  vowels*  whether  radical  or  thematic.  The  following 
instances,  among  which  those  confirmed  by  the  metre  are  printed  in 
spaced  type,  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  this.  For  our  present  purpose  we 
need  of  coiu'se  make  no  difierence  between  the  present  or,  it  may  be, 
aorist  stems  amd  that  of  the  perfect,  hence  the  instances  are  taken 
indifferently  from  both. 
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1)  -aTot  -aro  after  consonants  (cp.  Princ.  ii.  293). 

r€rev\-arai  N  22,  ayriyip-aG*  (pluperf.)  A  211,  ippal-ara 
V  354  (rt.  pa2,  &p^),  cpiypc^-arai  ^  284,  aKfi\i^aT  (st.  ajca^^e^,  latw 
&«aX^^)  P  ^^7.  Here  belong  i-arai  T  134,  caro  H  414,  which  are  written 
ti-qraij  it-^ro  where  the  metre  establish^  a  long  syllable.  The  former  is 
ideoitkal  with  the  Skt.  ds-iUe^  and  so  was  originally  *  j(r-arai,  and  hence  it 
18  probable  that  in  Homer  the  word  which  in  the  old  alphabet  was  written 
HKATAl  was  wrongly  written  €<arac  instead  of  ijarai  when  the  first 
syllable  was  long,  llie  old  grammarians  and  their  modem  followers 
coold  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  cc  is  a  mere  Ionic  lengthening  of  c. 
irr'  11^  r  153  is  quite  an  isolated  form,  perhaps  one  of  the  criteria  of  the 
late  origin  of  the  Teichoskopia. 

2)  -arat  -aro  after  t. 

KeKkt-arai  H  68,  ^  608. — ^€?««-arot  a  23. — Ararajcciarai  O  527, 
Ktiaro  A  162. — In  the  Optative  the  only  form  found  is  -laro  :  yci'oi'aro 
B  340,  iixoXoiaro  i  554,  Xaioiaro  B  418,  irivOoiaO^  a  157,  fii^aro 
A  467,  f(vi}(r€ica0*  B  492,  kirnhpatfaaiaTo  B  282.  The  only  exception 
is  fiaxiotvro  'Axaio/  A  344,  which  gives  an  ugly  hiatus,  and  Hoffmann  is 
no  doubt  right  in  replacing  it  by  /laxcoear*.  A  real  exception  in  the  case 
of  Kt'itrBui  is  i-KiKtiVTo  ^  19,  for  at.$  427  it  is  best  to  write  iifl  xdovl  93 
icciar'  for  KtivTo,  The  shortened  iccaraf,  kcaro,  which  we  shall  have  to 
discuss  directly,  also  tell  in  favour  of  Ktiarni,  tciiaro, 

3)  -aTcu  -aro  and  -vraL  -vro  after  v. 

iipv-arai  A  239,  lipv-aro  X  303,  iip^-aro  S  30— on  the  other  hand 
-Vra I, -KTo  after  the  same  letters:  ilpvyro  M  454,  Kixvyrai  E  141, 
X  387,  XiXvyrai  B  135,  piiyvvvro  Y  55,  Kiwyro  A  281. 

4)  -arat  -aro  after  7/  and  oi. 

(itfiXtf-nTat  A  657,  (^tfiXiiaro  tS  28,  ^e^firfaro  T  183,  KCicXijctro 
K  195,  ircirori/arac  B  90,  ir  11^0 (iri aro  ^  206,  k'£\oXufaro  f  282. 
On  the  other  hand  ni^yi^vToV  364,  ^ufiftXjjyTo  $i  27. 

5)  -vrai,  -VTO 

are  found  invariably  after  a:  Ivyayrai  N  634,  dvyatro  N  552, 
tffTayTOjviirTuyTui  E  195,  fxapy  a  yro  often,  as  also  after  e  :  rtOc  j/rai, 
TiOeyro,  ideyro,  and  after  the  thematic  o  :  Treidovrai,  yiyoyro, 
vXoyro  &c. 

This  pretty  simple  rule  submits  even  in  Homer  to  the  modification, 
that  the  long  vowel  or  diphthong  is  occasionally  shortened  before  the  n  of 
the  termination:  €-ara«  r  134,  for  ij{")-arai,  laro  for  i;((r)-aro  H  414, 
k-iarat  A  826,  kiaro  N  763,  for  Ktiarai,  Ktiaro.  It  would  be  essentially  as 
lawful  to  write  -^aro  here  with  shortened  17  as  in  fiiftXriai,  ou^*  aXioy 
l^iXos,  iK<i>vyey  A  380,  and  similarly  ktiaro  with  ei  shortened  as  in  cVti »'/, 
while  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  tlarai  uaro,  where  we  should  have 
to  suppose  the  17  first  shortened  to  t  and  then  lengthened  again  and  length- 
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ened  to  n.  To  this  same  expulsion  of  i  before  a  is  due  the  optative  ^ani/ar' 
<r  248.  This  shortening  effected  by  the  following  vowel  became  general 
in  the  New-Ionic,  where  carai,  iaro,  Kariaroj  Kiarai  (Archil.  170),  kioto 
are  the  only  forms  in  use,  though  there  are  also  ehciaroy  //yen rat,  oikiuTat, 
iriiroriaTaiy  ifitfiviaTO^  KeKXiarai,  KiKiviarai  (Hippon.  62,  2)  and  other 
forms  of  the  kind  (Bredow,  p.  328)  where  the  corresponding  Homeric 
99  forms  hav  e-tjaraiJ  And  as  the  New-Ionic  dialect  has  a  decided  preference 
for  such  accumulations  of  vowels,  the  -arai,  -nTo  not  only  established  itself 
in  such  forms  as  merely  admitted  of  it  in  Homer,  e.g.  in  ^wehiKyvamy 
Upvaraty  and  in  the  above-mentioned  Arearac,  but  even  made  its  way  into 
words  in  which  it  followed  short  hard  radical  vowels :  redc-arai,  ikhco- 
arai,  neither  of  which  are  really  more  remarkable  than  TiOe-atriy  itBo-am. 
a  is  dissimulated  to  c  :  huti-araij  imnri-aTaty  9reirrc-orai.  But  forms  like 
ilSovXi'UTo,  KTili-aTut  for  €/3«vAoi'ro,  Kfj^ovTai  must  be  regarded  as  apocry- 
phal, since  it  is  against  all  analogy  that  the  hematic  vowel  should  be 
attenuated  to  c  and  followed  by  -arm,  -aroy  instead  of  -irai,  -ito.  This 
is  the  decision  arrived  at  by  Cindorf  (praef.  p.  xxviL)  and  Abicht 
(Philol.  xi.  275*),  and  now  adopted  by  other  editors  of  Herodotus 
and  students  of  his  dialect  (Stein,  Herodotus,  4th  edit.,  Berl.  1877, 
p.  57). 

In  Attic  Greek  -arat,  -aro  only  survived  after  consonants,  and  even 
then  only  in  the  perfect,  and  served  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  older 
Attic  writers,  who  therein  closely  follow  Herodotus ;  so  in  Thuc.  iii.  13 
e00af>ara(,  iv.  31  ^tcrcraxaro,  v.  6,  vi.  4  iTeTa\aro,  Xenoph.  Anab.  iv. 
8, 5  ayTiTiT(\xaTaty  Plato,  Hep.  vii.  533  TETpcKj^arai,  and  it  has  the  testimony 
of  the  inscription  of  Methone  which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (Sauppe,*  Inscriptiones  Macedonicae,  iv.  p.  7),  where 
we  find  iT€Ta')(nTOy  yiypin^arai  (cp.  araycypd^arac,  C  I.  75,  3).  More- 
over the  dramatic  poets  did  not  regard  the  opt.  in  -laTo,  the  oply  form  in 
use  with  Homer  and  Herodotus  (cp.  too  Simon.  Amorg.  i.  22,  vii.  107, 
Charon  of  Lampsacus  in  Ath.  xii.  520  i^tintiTa'iaTu),  as  too  outlandish 
to  be  used  in  their  poems  in  passages  where  a  tinge  of  antiquity  was  not 
out  of  place,  and  they  found  it  very  useful  metrically,  especially  at  the 
end  of  the  verse.  Fischer,  ad  Wellerum,  ii.  418  (cp.  Matthiae,  §  204, 
100  7a),  gives  the  following  instances  :  Aesch.  Pers.  451  iK<FwioiaTo,  369 
il>tvtoiaO^  (both  in  a  messenger's  speech),  Suppl.  754  Ix^aipolaro, 
Choeph.  484  kTi^olaS',  S^t.  552  oXnlaro,  Soph.  Aj.  842(1)  oXotaro, 
O.  R.  1274  oxl^oiaO' — yoi^romro  (messenger's  speech),  O.  C.  h^aiaro  44, 
w£fi\l^aiae*  602,  921  ^vOoiaro,  945  h^oiur\  El.  211  a^oyaluTO  (in  a 
choral  passage),  Eurip.  Hel.  159  avnlwpritTaiaTo,  Here.  fur.  547 
iKTiaaiarn^  Aristoph  Pax.  209  alvOavoiaro,  Av.  1147,  Lys.  42  Ipya- 
aaiaro,   Nub.  1199  v(peXolaTo. 

Now  that  we  have  examined  the  extent  to  which  these  forms  in 

*  The  form  TrrKfiarai,  used  by  Simonides  Amorg.  36,  stands  alone.   Cp.  Renner, 
Stud.  i.  2,  24. 

■  Ace.  to  Abicht  (cp.  Kiihner,  i.  548),  though  there  are  any  amount  of  presents 
in  'oyrat,  there  are  only  three  in  -careu,  none  of  which  has  the  authority  of  the  best 
M.S.,  the  Medicean.  Among  thousands  of  past  tenses,  there  are  only  six  forms  in 
-€ftTo  which  are  attested  by  all  the  M.SS.  But  as  there  is  not  the  least  probability  * 
that  a  prose  writer  said  iyipomo  ten  times  and  changed  it  the  eleventh  to 
iytpioTo,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  forms  made  their  way  often  into  the 
inferior  M.SS.,  and  occasionally  even  into  the  better  ones,  on  the  false  analogy  of 
the  pluperfects  and  preterites,  like  Ivriaro, 
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-oral,  -nro  oocor,  it  remams  for  us  to  notice  a  view  of  their  origin  which 
may  appear  to  some  not  unwarrantable.  In  cases  where  -Tai^  -aro  come 
after  Towela,  and  such  caaea  are  the  majority,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  con- 
jecture that  we  have  here  the  result  of  a  composition,  and  Schleicher 
(Ck>mp.'  678)  declares  this  view  to  be  a  tenable  one.  There  is  nothing 
surprising  in  the  idea  that  there  should  here  have  been  a  composition 
witli  the  3rd  pi.  mid.  of  the  rt.  as,  Gk.  ir^  which  would  be  ea-arai,  In 
uTOy  sinoe  we  meet  with  such  compounds  in  the  active,  and  not  only  in 
past  tenses  like  c-conrai',  f-^a-(rai,  but  in  i-aaaiz^fiC-anfri  and  t'tSittri^ 
eU-eavri,  But  for  all  this  it  is  only  the  Heraclean  y€ypa\f/arat  mentioned 
on  p.  64  that  could  be  allowed  to  be  thus  compounded.  The  forms  with 
k  c  like  the  already  mentioned  Homeric  ajci/xcc-ararjepiypct-aratyfAiyX/ff-aro, 
or  the  Herodot^m  itTKivacarai,  Kt^tafHCanu,  and  aga'n  forms  like  the 
Herodotean  uT/Ararai,  awUaro,  exclude  all  possibility  of  such  an  origin. 
Nor  is  it  any  more  probable  for  eoraX-aro  (Hes.  Sc.  288),  f^6«if)-ar#u 
(Thuc  uL  13).  Phonology  teaches  us  that  it  is  only  Vjetween  two  vowels 
that  a  a  can  fall  out.  Now  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how 
xmlikely  it  is  that  flfflxii-arai  and  tipv-aro  should  have  aiisen  in  any  other 
way  than  the  consonantal  forms.  We  had  to  come  to  a  s'milar  decision 
cm  p.  48  in  the  case  of  the  3rd  pi.  active.  We  have  just  as  little  ground 
for  conjecturing  the  loss  of  a  ^  here  as  in  nQiutti  or  /if/ia'Krt,  ycyaaeri. 

DUAL  FORMS  IN   THE   MIDDLE   VOICE. 

The  dual  of  the  middle  voice  has  this  advantage  over  that  of  the 
active  that  it  has  a  first  person  to  itself.  It  is  true  though  that  the  termi-  101 
nation  -fiiBov  is  by  no  means  connected  organically  with  tlie  corresponding 
Skt.  -vahe.  The  latter  is  clearly  to  be  referred,  on  the  analogy  of  the 
Ist  pi.  make,  to  a  preceding  va-dha-i,  so  that  here,  as  in  the  active,  the 
existence  of  a  weaker  form  in  v  by  the  side  of  the  stronger  in  m  was 
made  use  of  to  differentiate  the  two  numbers.  In  Greek  it  was  other- 
wise. Between  -^leOoy  and  -fuOa  there  is  clearly  no  greater  difference 
than  between  the  Aeol.  -fiiQiv  and  -fieHa. 

It  ia  true  that  the  existence  of  the  whole  form  as  such  has  been  called 
in  question.  Elmsley  on  Aristoph.  Acham.  741  (733,  698),  where  he 
expresses  the  doubt  referred  to  on  p.  54  of  the  correctness  of  the  usual 
schema  of  the  active  dual,  has  the  merit  of  having  pointed  out  that  the 
form  in  -/leOoi-  only  occurs  three  times  in  good  authors,  i.e.  ^  485  hv- 
p6  wv  Q  TpiTrohoQ  irtpilijfAidov  7/c  \il3f}To^f  Soph.  £1.  950  ^ora  XeXetfi- 
/mOoi',  Philoct.  1079  lit  ^Atv  ovv  opfiut^iOoy,  In  all  these  three  passages 
it  has  the  testimony  of  the  best  M.SS.,  but  is  not  demanded  by  the 
metre,  for  in  Homer  there  would  be  nothing  impossible  in  a  hiatus 
after  irept^wfitda.  Moreover  Hesychius's  gloss  iripi^utfieOa'  nvvQiafiiQa  is 
evidence  that  there  was  such  a  reading  in  this  passage.  To  these  wo 
must  add  the  would-be  antiquarian  Pompeianus  in  A  then.  iii.  p.  98 — 
also  adduced  by  Elmsley — who  says  in  the  address  to  his  slaves  xportpiiy 
ffvi'TpiflTjtro^iOov,  iTTiiti'  ovrwg  uTroXavfieOot'.  Bieber,  de  duali  numero, 
p.  18,  shows  how  oflenin  Homer  and  the  dramatic  poets  the  opportunity 
for  using  this  form  was  neglected,  and  that  even  the  'Ofxijpnv  'Eirifiepirrfioi  in 
the  Anecdota  Oxon.  i.  406,  actually  give  riyvfuOtt  as  a  dual.  For  all 
this  Buttmann,  A.  Gr.  i.^  343,  and  G.  Hermann  on  Soph.  El.  937 
(950),  and  Kiihner,  L  543,  are  no  doubt  right  in  deciding  that  Elmsley 
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goes  too  far  in  wanting  to  reject  this  form  everywhere  as  an  invention  of 
the  Grammarians.  A  rational  criticism  will  always  be  inclined  to  see  a 
relic  of  «iitiqiiity  in  exceptional  forms  which  do  not  violate  analogy. 
How  couM  such  forms  have  been  invented  ?  It  is  easier  to  imagine  that 
a  by-form  of  the  1st  pi.  was  by  local  iisage,  or  the  influence  of  a  gram- 
matical theory,  and  not  without  reference  to  the  -of  of  other  dual  forms, 
102  transferred  <^m  rthe  plural  and  stamped  as  a  dual.  In  German  a 
syntactical  difference  has  sprung  up  between  fbrms  like  ich  wurde  and 
Ich  ward,  and  in  Latin  the  distinction,  at  first  purely  phonetic,  between 
e  and  i  in  certain  ablatives,  as  too  that  between  the  3rd  pi.  in  -^erunt 
and  ere,  gained  by  usage  somewhat  the  character  of  a  distinction  of 
meaning. 

The  -second  person  dual  can  be  derived  in  the  same  way  from  the 
2nd  plural.  i^ipurQov  is  no  further  from  <^iptvQt  than  i^po^tdov  from 
(jiepofieda.  The  Sanskrit  2nd  plur.  of  secondary  forms,  if  we  neglect  the 
Vedic  -<f  Atw  mentioned  on  p.  63,  is  -dhvam  •:  bhdra-dhvam.  This  must 
be  identical  with  the  2nd  dual  f^iptaQov,  As  the  3rd  dual,  (j^ipitrdoy  bears 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  2nd  as  (ffipemy  does  in  the  active.  Thut 
is,  the  (rd  which  arose  in  the  2nd  dual  from  the  repetitiofi  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  2nd  person,  arose  in  the  3rd  dual  from  the  repetition  of  the 
demonstrative  stem  ta,  no  doubt  from  ta-ta-ti,  t-ta-t,  t-ta.  The  Skt. 
and  Zend  forms  here  present  so  many  difficulties  that  instead  of  explaip- 
'  ing  the  Greek  they  need  explanation  from  them.  We  must  notice 
further  the  analogy  between  the  secondary  -adriv  and  the  active  -rriv. 
The  lengthening  is  to  be  explained  in  both  cases  as  due  to  the  use  of  the 
lengthened  -td  instead  of  -ta  in  the  latter  termination. 

Exeureus  on  the  xrd  in  personal  terminations. 

In  the  course-  of -our  investigations  we  have  come  repeatedly  upon 
forms  with  tid  in  them,  the  etymology  of  which  we  have  not  found  it 
easy  to  explain.  We  may  say  that  the  right  view  of  this  trd  furnishes 
the  key  to  a  whole  row  of  problems  hitherto  but  imperfectly  solved.  As 
a  step  towards  the  attainment  of  ;this  let  us  pass  all  these  forms  col- 
lectively under  review. 

This  ad  occurs  in  the  following  personal  terminations,  along  with 
which  we  will  consider  at  the  same  Hme  some  other  forms  which  will 
occupy  us  in  a  different  connexion  later  on — 
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1) 

2  Sing.  Act. 
1  PI.  Middle 

in  a-6a  (e-c^iy-cr^a) 

2) 

„  ^(o-Ba 

S) 

2  PI.      „ 

^f  aot 

4) 

2  Du.     ^, 

„  a-Oov 

5) 

3  Du.     „ 

„  trBov 

6) 

3  Du.     „. 

„  a-Brfv 

7) 

3  Sing.  „ 

Tmperat 

.  „  ada 

8) 

3  PI.      „ 

;; 

„  cBtov 

9) 

3  Du.     „ 

tf 

„  (rB(ou 

10) 

Inf.         „ 

„  a-Bai 

It  is  probable  d  priori  that  the  same  conjunction  of  sounds  in  all  these 
various  forms  arose  in  the  same  or  in  a  similar  way,  and  hence  that  we 
may  make  use  of  such  by.forins  as  there  are  for  any  of  them  in  Greek 
dialects  as  analogies  to  explain  the  rest.     Of  by-forms  there  are  these — 
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For  No.  7  Locr.  'xplivruss-^pfitrBuf  on  the  Locrian  inscription  edited 
by  BoflB  following  Oekonomides  I.  8,  kXitrrta^zkXiaOw  at  1.   10  of  the 


For  No.  10  on  the  same  inscr.  1.  16  £\c<iTae=c\f(r6ai,  and  on  the 
Locr.  inficr.  edited  later  by  Oekonomides  at  L  19,  23,  26,  28,  xpiifrm, 
L  32,  33  &piaTaif  1.  41 ,  44  irafiaTo^yiltrrat, 

Again — 

For  No.  7  the  Oret.  axofinraOOuf  a&  it  ia  very  probable  we  ought  to 
read  at  1.  11  of  the  Gortynian  inscription  moet  lately  discussed  by 
VoretzBch  and  Savelsberg  (  Fleckeisen's  Jahrb.  1869,  p.  665  fif.)  for  the 
recorded  characters  Ano/EIII  AOeo.  At  1.  40  of  the  Cret.  inscr.  edited 
by  Bergmann  ^Berlin,  1860)  the  traces  of  a  3  pi.  imperat.  in  -TT'[eO]jQH' 
are  too  doubtful  to  prove  anything,  especially  as  at  1.  11  the  oi-dinary  ad 
appears  in  the  inf.  a^tXrjaiaOau 

For  No.  10  the  Cret.  avaiXiOat,  Gortynian  inscr.  1.  4,  apparently= 
armXeloBni  (Yoretzsch  ut  supra  673).  To  this  we  can  now  add  7ro»/a<T- 
aai^w'oiii^aaOai  from  the  Olympian  inscr.  of  Damokrater  (1.  33). 

These  dialectic  by-forms  entitle  us  I  think  to  assume  two  tilings : 
first,  that  the  0  is  not  an  essential  and  inherent  element  in  these  termina-  104 
tions,  but  grew  out  of  a  r ;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  aO  belongs  to  a 
class  of  sound-groups  which  have  been  considerably  changed  by  dissimila- 
tion and  assimilation.  The  examination  of  the  2nd  sing,  in  -aOa  (p.  37) 
brought  us  to  an  unaspirated  t,  and  in  many  other  instances  it  looked 
probable  that  spirants  had  had  a  hand  in  the  ibmiation  of  the  trO, 

The  most  familiar  phonetic  laws  serve  thus  to  account  very  simply 
for  the  forms  of  the  imperative  middle.  As  Schleicher  says  (Comp.^  676), 
'  It  is  possible  that  thefie  forms  sprang  from  middle  terminations  in  which 
the  initial  consonants  of  the  two  pronoims  of  the  3rd  or  2nd  poi-son  wei-e 
brought  into  juxtaposition  by  the  disappearance  of  the  intervening  vowels, 
and  that  rr  became  ar  and  then  crd,'  I  think  that  we  can  explain  the 
ad  in  the  Zrd  sing,  imperat.  middle  (No.  7),  e.g.  in  ^aaf^ui,  which  we 
shall  afterwards  refer  to  an  older  *(f>itffOwT,,  by  supposing  it  to  stand  for 
TT,  that  is  (f^daOw  for  (ffa-T-TUfTy  in  which  the  connexion  of  the  exponent 
of  the  3rd  pers.,  which  is  doubled  for  emphasis*  sake,  with  the  preceding 
r,  which  is  the  sign  of  the  same  pei'son,  gives  he-he-Jdinselfj  and  that  is 
the  mark  of  the  imperative  middle. 

The  same  explanation  serves  for  the  3rd  plur.  •  The  fact  that  the  v 
of  qidoOwr  is  wanting  in  the  Doric  dialect  shows  it  to  be  no  essential 
part  of  the  termination,  and  (pd-frdu),  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  stands  . 
for  *(i>d'trduh-r.  We  will  postpone  the  discussion  of  the  remarkable  foims 
in  'OcrOuf  to  a  later  section  of  this  boolc  (ii.  51  ff.).  The  3rd  pi.  of  the 
imperat.  middle  was  evidently  not  always  identical  with  the  3rd  sing., 
while  in  the  3rd  du.  imperat.  midd.,  e.g.  ^aa^wi'  (No.  9)  the  absence  of 
dialectic  by-fonns  precludes  the  formation  of  a  definite  opinion  about  the 
final  letter.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  we  can  with  great  prolja- 
bility  set  down  for  the  three  3rd  pei-sons  of  the  imperative  middle  the 
series — 

TT  (Tt  aB 

and  explain  the  (t  by  dissimilation,  and  the  6  as  due  to  the  aspiration 
so  frequent  after  a  <y  (Princ.  ii.  110).  In  the  Cretan  form  in  Od  we 
must  assume  that  after  dissimilation  had  done  its  work  a  retrogressive 
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105  assimilation  took  place.  This  dialect  shows  other  instances  of  the  ten- 
dency to  assimilate  a  sibilant  to  a  following  explosive  (Hej  de  dial. 
Cret.  p.  33). 

Nearest  to  these  imperative  forms  come  the  3rd  duals  in  -ffOov 
(No.  5)  and  -adriy  {No.  6).  We  have  seen  that  there  was  no  original 
and  thoroughgoing  distinction  between  dual  and  plural  forms,  and  so  we 
must  expect  to  find  the  same  elements  in  the  ad  of  these  forms  as  in  that 
of  the  imperatives.     Here  too  then  the  series  is  tt  (tt  ffd. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  Bve  of  the  ten  forms,  we  now  turn  to  the 
2nd  persons  dual  and  plural  in  -aOe  and  'frOov,  They  differ  from  the 
3rd  persons  just  discussed  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  2nd  pi.  act.  in 
T£  and  the  2nd  dual  act.  in  Tor  firom  the  3rd  dual  in  roy,  that  is,  the  first 
dental  sound  in  these  2nd  persons  is  to  be  referred  to  the  pronominal  stem 
tva,  that  of  the  3rd  to  ta.  There  is  therefore  nothing  to  prevent  our  refer- 
ring the  (tO  in^a-(Tt)fftpa-frdoy  likewise  to  a  rr. 

The  three  remaining  forms  are  more  difficult.  The  2nd  sing,  in  -trda 
and  the  1st  plur.  in  fit-trda,  as  we  saw  on  p.  37,  are  again  the  most 
nearly  connected  of  the  three.  The  cases  hitherto  examined  will  incline 
us  to  suppose  a  similar  process  of  development  here.  In  the  first  place 
analogy,  on  all  strict  rules  of  procedure,  leads  us  straight  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  as  -trdu)  and  -(rOut  arose  directly  from  the  authenticated  dialectic 
by-forms  -ffrui  and  -trra  i,  so  our  -(rda  arose  from  a  *-n ra .  This  step  brings  this 
termina  ion  considerably  nearer  to  the  Lat.  -stl  and  the  Goth,  -st  mentioned 
on  p.  36.  In  the  next  place  we  may  conjecture  that  or  arose  here,  as  in 
the  cases  already  analysed,  from  tt.  This  rt  again  can  hardly  have 
arisen  in  any  other  way  than  by  progressive  assimilation,  and  conse- 
quently from  the  tv  of  the  pronominal  stem  tva.  It  is  true  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  more  than  one  instance  of  such  assimilation  in  Greek ; 
Att.  TtTTap'tQy  Boeot.  rriTTap'Si'  (Ahrens,  Aeol.  176)  horn,  the  primaiy 
form  katvar-asy  but  this  one,  which  is  beyond  a  doubt,  is  enough  to  corro- 
borate the  conjecture  that  tt  mdght  have  come  from  r/.  In  this  instance, 
it  is  true,  the  tt  remained  intact  in  older  Attic  and  in  Boeotian  at  least, 
106  while  in  the  personal  terminations  it  underwent  further  transforma- 
tions. But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  tendency  to  phonetic 
lightening  went  further  in  terminatiouB  than  in  stem-syllables.  If  we 
assume  then  that  in  the  same  period  of  the  language  which  saw  forms 
like  that  deduced  on  p.  69  and  ♦^arrw  and  *(ftaTTff  the  2nd  pers.  sing, 
was  i-fpriTTa,  it  is  not  surprising  that  l-^iy^Oa  should  have  come  from  the 
latter  by  way  of  *€-(pjj(Tra  in  the  same  way  as  ^aerOui  arose  from  *f  arrw 
and  (f>a<rOef  as  it  appeared,  from  *<l>arr€. 

There  remains  the  infinitive  in  -<y6ni.  Here  we  have  in  addition  to 
the  Locrian  forms  in  -aTat  aboTe  mentioned  Hesychius's  isolated  IrOat  • 
KaOlauif  for  which  Mor.  Schmidt  wants  to  read  icadiiaOai.  The  r  in 
this  form  m«y  have  come  from  the  radical  «•  as  in  hTui=l<TTia  (Hes.), 
and  this  leaves  us  with  -dm  for  the  termination,  which  bears  to  the  -frOni 
of  ordina^  Greek  the  same  relation  that  -fxeda  does  to  the  Homeric 
-fitatia.  If,  as  Ahrens  177  holds,  this  form  were  Boeotian,  we  should 
expect  ly  instead  of  at,  on  the  analogy  of  airoypcupinQri,  Idox^n  (Ahrens 
187),  both  in  inscriptions. 

We  may  follow  Bopp  (VgL  Gr.  iii.  330)  and  Schleicher  (Comp.^  446) 
in  making  a  comparison  between  the  middle  infin.  termination  and  the 
Vedic  -dhjdif  Zd.  -djai  or  -dhjdi,e.g,  in  the  Skt.  jc^a-dhjdi^=Gk  Aie-aOm, 
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althongh  the  oriental  termmation  expresses  the  action  in  itself  without 
reference  to  active  or  n^iddle  meanings.  *  It  must  1)e  aclmitterl  that  this 
difference  in  meaning  does  not  amount  to  so  much  in  the  case  of  the 
infinitive,  which  seems  from  the  first  to  have  expressed  merely  the  action 
as  such  and  not  a  definite  relation  to  a  subject.  The  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  the  termination  we  will  'postpone  to  a  later  chapter.  Here  we 
have  to  deal  only  with  the  relation  of  the  Gk.  -trdni  to  this  -flhjtliy  and  I 
think  the  simplest  explanation  of  tliis  is  the  following.  From  -^Jhjdi, 
when  the  soft  aspirates  generally  shifted  into  hard  ones,  arose  'tijw, 
thence,  by  progressive  assimilation,  -OOai,  or  as  it  is  probably  more 
correct  to  write  it,  -rOai.  It  would  be  not  at  all  surprising  if  we  were 
to  discover  on  a  BoeotLan  inscription  forms  like  ^ypcKperOri  by  the  side  of 
the  actually  existing  aTToypatf>E(Tbt\.  For  the  present  we  must  make  what 
iise  we  can  of  the  above-mentioned  Irf^ai.  From  -rf^at  the  next  step  was  107 
to  -irdai  by  the  usual  dissimilation.  A  distant  analogy  may  l>e  noticed 
in  the  process  which  must  be  assumed  to  explain  the  Homeric  jriTotrHe 
(reirovd'Tr,  TiTotrre,  iriir(ffr6e).  Whether  the  Elic  jrot'iatrffai  came  from 
the  ordinary  vni^tratrdm  or  by  assimilation  from  an  earlier  form  is  a 
question  I  cannot  decide. 

Several  of  the  views  here  presented  owe  their  origin  to  a  pajier  reatl 
many  years  ago  in  my  *  Grammatische  Gresellschaft  *  by  Dr.  Richanl 
Klotz,  which  he.  has  allowed  me  to  use  here.  Other  relate<l  matter 
received  a  similar  treatment  by  Allen,  Stud.  iii.  243.  I  differ  from 
the  latter,  who  moreover  deals  with  a  part  only  of  the  forms  here  dis- 
cussed, mainly  in  this,  that  I  cannot  admit  the  assumption  that  ii  in 
these  old  forms  expanded  by  a  purely  phonetic  process  into  r(^. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    AUGMENT. 

No  special  mark  is  needed  to  distinguish  present  time,  for  the  connexion 
of  the  stem  with  the  terminations  naturally  conveys  the  impression  that 
the  subject  and  predicate  are  to  be  thought  of  as  connected  at  the  time 
which  is  present  to  the  speaker.  Whether  notwithstanding  there  may  have 
been  a  period  when  the  same  forms  served  for  past  time  as  well,  may  be 
left  an  open  question.  It  is  certain  that  there  arose  very  early  a  special 
form  to  designate  a  past  action,  and  that  this  form  was  characterised  by 
two  things,  the  augment,  and  the  shorter,  secondary  form  of  the  i)ersonal 
terminations.  These  secondary  terminations  have  been  already  discussed 
in  the  first  chapter,  where  we  conjectured  that  the  weight  added  to  the 
b^inning  of  the  word  by  the  augment  furnished  the  first  inducement  to 
the  shortening  of  the  terminations.  This  is  the  place  at  which  to  treat 
of  the  augment  as  the  linguistic  element  which  serves  in  its  proper 
function,  and  probably  served  at  first  solely,  to  express  past  time. 
108  Qxxr  word  augmerU  is  a  translation  of  the  avji/o'tc  of  the  later  gram- 

marians. Lentz,  Herodian  I.  p.  Ixjcxviii,  following  Skrzeczka,  shows 
that  this  term  ia  not  to  be  found  in  Apollonius  Dyscolus  or  Herodian, 
who  describe  the  prefixing  of  the  augment  much  more  aptly  as  a  part  of 
the  jcXtVtc  or  Kivritnr  of  the  verb,  whereas  the  name  augment  implies  an 
unessential  and  purely  external  accretion.  We .  shall,  however,  retain 
the  old  term. 

The  augment  is  only  foimd  in  Sanskiit,  Iranian,  and  Greek.  ^  It 
consists  in  the  syllable  <l,  Gk.  c — instead  of  which  there  are  some  traees, 
to  be  discussed  below,  of  a  long  vowel — and  this  syllable  is  pre6xed  to 
the  verbal  form,  and  that  only  in  the  indicative  mood.  In  the  language 
of  the  Yedas  as  in  that  of  the  Homeric  poems  the  augment  is  sometimes 
left  out.  To  conclude  from  this  that  it  was  not  an  essential  part  of  these 
forms  seems  to  me  (so  too  Delbriick,  Altind.  Verbum,  p.  80)  rash,  for 
there  are  other  cases  where  a  language  vacillates  between  a  fuller  and  a 
shorter  form,  and  where  we  are  light  in  holding  the  fuller  to  be  the 
more  peifect  of  the  two.  As  soon  as  a  language  has,  with  the  aid  of 
its  meagre  store  of  elements,  succeeded  in  providing  a  distinct  expression 
for  any  given  notion,  one  or  another  of  these  elements  may  be  discarded 
again  without  any  loss  of  distinctness  As  an  instance  of  this  take  the 
way  in  which  secondary  personal  terminations  in  many  cases  take  the 
place  of  primary  ones,  or  that  in  which  the  original  a  of  the  nom.  sing. 

*  Since  Armenian  seems  proved  by  Hubscbmann^s  investigations  to  be  an 
independent  and  individual  link  in  the  cbain  of  Indo-Germanic' languages,  it 
deserves  to  be  noticed  that  there  are  traces  in  this  language  too  of  an  augment, 
and  that  too  in  the  form  of  e,  e.g.  e-di  •  ♦l-fti-r,  e-tu  =  ^t-Zm-v  (Hiibschmann, 
Ztschr.  zziii.  p.  84). 
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or  the  «  of  the  Skt.  aoc  plur.  vans  ia  lost.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  prefix  of  soch  little  weight,  which  moreover,  in  Oi*cek  espe- 
dally,  does  not  always  help  the  metre  in  poetry,  should  early  have  found 
its  existence  precarious,  and  have  been  discarded  altogether  in  the 
majority  of  the  related  languages.  It  is  surprising,  on  the  contrary,  that 
this  element  should  have  survived  as  much  as  it  has  in  languages  of 
three  difierent  families.  Without  the  assumption  that  the  augment  was 
at  one  time  present  in  all  forms  expressing  post  time,  the  organism  of  109 
tense-forms  seems  to  me  inexplicable. 

If,  therefore,  differing  from  Sclikicher  (Comp.'  738),  we  regard  this 
a  as  having  formed  from  the  first  an  essential  part  of  the  preterite,  we 
have  to  ask  next  what  view  is  to  be  taken  of  its  origin.  On  this  point 
very  different  opinions  have  been  expiessed,'  the  most  important  of  which 
we  will  now  proceed  to  examine. 

1)  Buttmann  in  his  Ausfuhrl.  Gi*am.  L^  312  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  augment  was  only  a  curtailed  reduplication.  Thiersch  agrees 
with  him,  saying  at  p.  231  of  his  '  Griechische  Gr.  vorziiglicb  des  homer. 
Dialekts'  that  *  the  syllabic  augment  was  originally  identical  with  the 
reduplication;'  so  to  a  certain  extent  does  Pott,  who  (£t.  Forsch.  11.^ 
73)  calls  the  augment '  a  variety  of  the  reduplication,'  and  (Doppelung, 
p.  226) '  an  embryonic  reduplication.'  There  ai*e  various  jioints  in  the 
Greek  use  of  the  augment  and  the  reduplication  which  at  first  sight  seem 
to  make  for  the  identification  of  the  two.  The  reduplication  now  and 
then  actually  assumes  the  same  form  as  the  augment :  i-ChTn-Ka  l-iiinj-ffa, 
and  although  again  the  former  seems  to  belong  properly  to  the  peifect, 
it  appears  in  aorists  like  Xi-XaO-o-y,  Tri-iriU-tf-r,  to  be  taking  the  place  of 
the  augment.  But  we  encounter  difiiculties  as  soon  as  we  look  further. 
In  Sanskrit  the  augment  always  api)ears  in  the  form  a,  while  the  redu- 
plication always  changes  its  vowel  to  suit  the  stem  of  the  verb  :  d-ttKla-m 
but  tU'tSda,  d-hhedor-vi  but  hi-hheda.  This  objection,  raised  also  by 
Bopp  (Vergl.  Gr.  ii.^  422),  might  ])erhaps  be  met  by  the  not  impossible 
supposition  that,  as  has  been  sometimes  argued,  among  others,  by  Nulting, 
in  his  essay  '  Uber  den  genetischen  Zusammenhang  des  Aonstus  II.  mit  110 
dem  Perfectum  II.,'  Wismar,  1843,  the  original  vowel  of  the  reduplication 
was  in  all  cases  an  a.  The  Skt.  forms  ha-hhuv-a  (rt.  hhu  be)  and 
^a-mv-a  (rt.  su  to  bring  forth),  and  the  Old-Latin  perfects  pe-posc-i^ 
pe-pug-i  (later  po-posc-i,  pu-pug-i),  are  in  favour  of  this  supposition. 

A  still  weaker  point  in  this  theory  is  the  conjecture  that  such  a 
number  of  initial  consonants  should  have  disappeared  with  no  sufficient 
cause;  and  yet  this  is  what  we  must  supi>ose  in  order  to  get  from 
*ba-bheda-t,  which  we  must  start  from,  to  d-bheda  t,  and  that  too  for  the 
early  period  befoi-e  the  separation  of  the  languages,  when  the  articulation 
was  generally  strongly  marked,  for  anyhow  there  must  have  been  an  a 
then  that  was  completely  distinct  from  the  *ba,  *ka,  *ta  &c.  The 
specifically  Greek  habit  of  putting  c  instead  of  atkc,  ffTre,  urc,  4',  where  the 
verb-stem   begins  with   a   double  consonant,  is.  thei*efore  no  adequate 

*  Compare,  too,  the  Leipzig  doctoral  dissertation  of  Konrad  Koch,  Be 
AvgmetUo  apud  Ilomerum  omissOf  Brunsv.  1868,  the  introduction  to  which  gives 
several  of  the  views  mentioned  below. — To  this  we  may  add  P.  Molhem's  careful 
work,  De  mtgifteiiii  apud  Homerum  Herodotumque  vnUj  Lundae,  1870,  and  the 
accurate  examination  of  Hesiod'c  usage  in  Kzach,  Der  IMaleht  dts  Hegiodo9 
(8th  supplem.  to  the  Jahrhiiolier fUr  Clou,  Philologit),  \y,  431  f. 
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analogy.  Again,  the  identification  of  the  reduplication  with  the  aug- 
ment necessitates  in  all  consistency  the  identification  of  all  past  tenses 
with  the  perfect  in  their  terminations  as  well,  and  it  is  clearly  no  use  to 
attempt  that. 

The  most  important  objection,  however,  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
impress  borne  by  the  verbal  forms  themselves.  The  augment  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  indicative,  the  reduplication  is  excluded  from  no  mood, 
not  even  from  the  participle  and  infinitive.  The  augment  serves,  that 
is,  to  mark  a  past  tense  ;  it  is  the  exponent  of  a  grade  of  time,  while  the 
reduplication  characterises  a  tense-stem  all  through,  attaching  itself 
firmly  to  it,  not  confining  itself  exclusively  to  the  perfect  stem,  but 
appearing  occasionally  in  the  present  and  aorist  as  well.  From  this 
it  is  clear  that  the  reduplication  was  not  originally  a  mark  of  past  time, 
and  that  the  appai-ent  substitution  of  the  i*eduplication  for  the  augment 
in  certain  aorists  is  not  what  it  seems,  for,  as  will  be  shown  below,  the 
augment  occurs  sometimes  in  these  very  aorists  as  a  sign  of  past  time 
prefixed  to  the  reduplication  which  characterises  the  tense-stem  as  a 
whole :  i-Kt-KXt-ro,  Moreover  the  fact  that  the  pluperfect  shows  the 
two  united  is  a  clear  proof  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  two  quite 
distinct  linguistic  elements.  For  these  reasons  we  may  regard  this  view 
as  exploded.  It  was  a  natural  attempt  to  explain  the  more  difficult  form 
by  means  of  one  which  seemed  a  somewhat  more  compi-ehensible  one,  but 
it  belongs  to  a  more  backward  stage  of  the  Science  of  Language  than  the 
present. 
Ill  2)  Hoefer  in  his  'Beitrage  zur  Etymologie'  (Berlin,  1839),  p.  388, 
attempts  to  connect  the  augment  with  the  Teutonic  pre6x  ga  {gi,  ge), 
which  seemed  in  its  application  to  the  expression  of  the  perfect  to  come 
near  to  the  function  of  the  augment.  But  the  assumption  that  the 
initial  consonant  of  this  prefix  originally  varied  between  a  guttural 
explosive  and  the  dental  sibilant,  and  then  disappeared  altogether,  will 
scarcely  find  acceptance  with  anyone.  Besides,  this  attempt  too  rests  on 
a  confusion  of  the  meanings  of  the  perfect  and  the  preterite. 

3)  A  third  explanation  is  that  given  by  Bopp  (vgl.  Gr.  11.^  415),  who 
takes  it  to  be  the  a  privative.  This  is  met  at  the  outset  by  an  objection  on 
the  ground  of  the  form.  The  negative  prefix  is  only  a-  before  consonants, 
but  is  elsewhere  a^-,  while  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found  of  a  nasal  in 
the  augment.  In  regard  to  meaning,  however,  this  hypothesis  ia  less 
satisfactory  still.  It  is  true  that  past  time  is  not  present,  but  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  language  should  have  marked  it  as  not  present.  The 
n^ative  force  of  the  perfect  in  dixi  I  have  said  my  8s.jy/uimiu  Troea  and 
the  like,  to  which  Bopp  appeals,  is  by  no  means  enough  to  prove  this.  .  In 
the  first  place  we  have  in  this  usage  not  a  preterite,  but  that  kind  of 
perfect  which  we  may  term  absolute.  The  statement  of  the  full  com- 
pletion of  an  action  implies,  it  is  true,  that  it  is  no  longer  continuing, 
but  the  preterite,  which  ti'anspoi'ts  the  action  to  a  section  of  past  time 
chosen  at  will,  does  not  present  a  contradictory  opposite  of  the  present. 
So  far  is  it  from  this  that  the  so-called  gnomic  aorist  actually  puts  before 
us  something  done  in  the  past  as  a  rule  that  applies  to  all  time  :  KarOay 
ofiwQ  6  r*  (lipyoQ  avrip  o  re  TroAXa  lopyw^.  Again,  a  negation  prefixed  to 
a  verbal  form,  as  neacio  and  the  like  show,  negatives  the  whole  assertion, 
not  merely  a  comparatively  accidental  qualification  like  that  of  time,  a 
qualification  moreover  which  on  this  showing  is  itself  expressed  by  no 
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special  external  mark.     If,  then,  the  a  in  d-tulam  were  negative,  it 
would  meaa,  as  opposed  to  twld-miy  *  I  do  not  strike,'  not  *  I  struck.' 
For  all  these  reasons,  this  explanation,  which  Bopp  himself  was  so  little 
latistied  with  that  he  proposed  another,  to  be  mentioned  below,  oa  an  112 
altematiTe,  mav  be  set  down  as  erroneous. 

4)  Benfey,  in  his  Kurze  Sanskritgitimmatik,  p.  85,  and  the  Kieler 
MonatsBchrift,  1854,  p.  733,  sees  in  the  augment,  *  as  the  original  instru- 
mental case  of  the  pronominal  stem  a,'  the  expression  of  the  relation  to 
another  action.  He  quotes  the  use  of  the  pi-esent  in  Sanski'it  with  the 
particles  purd  *  before,'  and  sma,  which  he  supposes  to  mean  '  at  the 
game  time  with,'  and  concludes  that  *  in  these  cases  jmst  time  is,  proi)erl7 
^leaking,  only  in  so  &r  denoted  as  the  action  to  \)o  thought  of  as 
occurring  in  it  is  represented  as  having  hapi)enod  along  urith^  or  before  ; 
is  represented  that  is  as  teinpus  reUuivum^  which  is  exactly  wliat  is 
expressed  by  the  old  Indo-Germanic  imjx^ifect.'  Benfey,  too,  brings  the 
Teutonic  ge  into  the  question,  and  assigns  to  it  a  similar  function.  But 
there  is  a  fundamentid  error  here.  The  syllable  ge  does  mean  *  together,* 
but  by  no  means  the  putting  one  action  together  with  another :  it 
denotes  the  collection  together  of  all  the  elements  of  an  action,  and 
resembles  the  con  in  co7ificio.  It  thus  expret-ises  not  an  external  but  an 
internal  connexion,  and  provides  the  verb  with  a  means  of  expressing 
completion,  and  for  this  very  i*eason  its  temix)i*al  force  is  a  secondary  and 
not  an  essential  one,  and  has  only  gradually  become  attached  to  it.  The 
notion  of  relativity,  moi^eover,-  would  at  most  only  fit  in  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  imperfect,  but  not  at  all  with  that  of  the  aorist,  and  would  not 
be  a  probable  accompaniment  even  of  the  imperfect,  for  in  dealing  with 
this  tense  too  we  certainly  ought  to  start  from  its  use  in  simple  isolated 
sentences.  The  relativity  is  clearly  only  a  result  of  the  durative  force  of 
the  imperfect,  so  aptly  represented  in  the  Gk.  name  iraparaicrciroc. 

5)  There  is  but  little  difference  between  Benfey's  view  and  that  of 
Scherer,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  both  aie  erjually  unsatisfactory.  The 
latter  conjectures  (Zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache,  p.  230)  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  augment  to  have  been  *  near  at  hand.'  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  establish  the  connexion  of  this  meaning  with  the  pro- 
nominal stem  a.  But  granting  it  might  mean  this,  I  cannot  see  how  the 
notion  of  nearness  could  be  transformed  into  that  of  a  past  time,  which  is 
anyhow  not  next  to  the  speaker.  It  is  true  indeed  that  Scherer  believes  113 
that  this  augment  was  as  it  were  only  an  accessory  indication  of  what 
was  already  implied  in  the  form  itself,  and  ends  by  translating  this  a  or 

a  by  there,  and  thus  arrives  at  a  view  which  is  not  far  removed  from  that 
to  which  we  are  coming  next. 

6)  By  the  side  of  the  ex])lanation  given  under  3)  Bopp  mentions 
another  which  he  thinks  a  possible  one.  Though  he  regards  the  two 
explanations  as  nearly  the  same,  they  are  really  very  different.  On  p. 
420  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  language,  in  prefixing  an  a  to  verl^, 
may  perhaps  *  not  have  been  thinking  of  the  negative  a,  and  not  have 
meant  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  action  in  present  time,  but  have  used 
the  a  as  a  real  pronoun  in  the  sense  of  that,  and  so  have  intended  thereby 
to  transport  the  action  "  away  there  " — to  the  time  lying  in  the  distance 
and  Ijehind  them.'  Schleicher  adopts  this  view,  inasmuch  as  he  regards 
the  reference  to  past  time  (p.  749)  as  the  function  of  the  a,  and  so  does 
Richard  Gramet  in'  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society,  Vol.  I. 
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(1844),  p.  265,  where  various  parallels  not  all  equally  apt  are  ad- 
duced from  other  languages,  some  of  which  are  quite  unconnected  with 
the  Indo-Germanic  stock.  It  deserves  notice  anyhow,  that  languages  of 
a  less  formed  character  denote  past  time,  and  future  too,  by  particles  that 
point  to  the  distance.  If  the  pronominal  stem  a  meant  that  one  yonder 
as  an  actual  pronoun,  in  an  uninflected  form  it  must  have  corresponded 
to  our  there,  and,  temporally,  to  our  then,  Scherer  is  unwilling  to  allow 
that  the  stem  a  points  to.  something  at  a  distance,  and  mainly  for  this 
reason :  he  recognises  this  same  stem  in  the  a  of  aham  *  I.'  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  stem  always  and  exclusively  had  the  force  of  pointing 
to  a  distance.  Most  of  these  distinctions  between  'this'  and  Hhat,'  ^here' 
and  *  there,'  were  probably  developed  antithetically  in  each  separate  lan- 
guage. It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  a  series  of  fonns  undoubtedly 
belonging  to  this  stem  are  used  to  refer  to  something  at  a  distance. 
Scherer  himself  mentions  the  fact  that  in  Zend  athra  there  is  contrasted 
with  ithra  here.  The  Skt.  d-tra  when  used  of  place  means  here,  but 
when  used  of  time  then,  at  tliat  time,  so  too  a-ias  thereafter ^  a-ti  otU 
beyond  there  (=£r«),  drtha  then,  therefore,  at  thereupon,  then,  while  the 
114  preposition  a,  which  unquestionably  belongs  to  the.  same  stem,  with  its 
main  meanings  of  to,  up  to,  and  as  an  adverb  hither,  further,  takes  an 
intermediate  position.  Perhaps  the  best  representation  of  the  meauing 
of  the  particle  that  is  used  as  the  augment  is  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
Iriia  with  which  the  story  of  the  Odyssey  begins  : 

€vff  uk\oi  fi€u  TraiTf r  o(roi  <f>vyov  atirifv  oktOpov 
oiKot  taav, 

A  reference  is  made  to  some  point  chosen  at  discretion ;  present  time 
needs  no  such  reference,  and  it  was  not  till  later  that  the  need  of  denoting 
future  time  arose,  and  so  this  there  became  the  tlwre  of  past  time.  This 
view  is  only  a  shade  different  from  Scherer's  final  explanation  (p.  231). 

In  proceeding  to  examine  the  various  phenomena  connected  with  the 
augment,  wj  will  follow  the  old  division,  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
subject-matter. 

A)  The  Syllabic  Augment. 

In  the  dialect  of  the  Vedas  Kuhn  (Beitr.  iii.  463)  points  out  that  a 
long  a  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  the  short  one.  The  cases,  however, 
which  are  referred  to  by  Delbriick  (Verb.  79)  as  well,  are  few  in  number, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  length  is  inherent  even  in  them,  or 
whether  it  is  due  to  a  kind  of  *  position '  effected  by  the  following  con- 
sonant. In  Greek  there  are  three  verbs  which  occasionally  take  ly  instead 
of  €  for  augment :  fxiWta,  Ivva^im,  fiovkofjiai.  The  ancients,  whose 
notices  of  the  phenomenon  have  been  Ttiest  collected  by  Fischer  ad  Wel- 
lerum,  ii.  299,  call  the  substitution  of  rj  for  t  in  these  verbs  an  Atticism 
(Moeris  s.  V.  >//i£\\oi').  Properly  speaking,  we  cAn  only  be  sure  of  the 
instances  from  the  poets  in  which  the  metre  testifies  to  the  ly,  for  the 
M.SS.  of  the  prose  writers  vacillate  much  between  the  two  forms.  In 
this  way  we  get  the  following  result :  /lAXw  has  rj  according  to  Zeno- 
dotus — though  Aristarchus  rejects  his  reading — at  M  34,  in  Hesiod 
(Theog.  888  aXX*  or*  11}  p  fjfieWi  Oeay  yXavKutirih*  *AOi)i'rtr  riittrOot)  by 
the  side  of  €^i\\ov  at  other  places  (Ezach,  p.  430),  in  Theognis  (906 
tjfieW*  UriXifrag  tl^  'Altao  vtpav),  in  Aristophanes  (Eccl.  597  tovto  yap 
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^fitWov  iyii  XiJ^uvy  Kan.  1039  rov  Xtn^v  ^^cW  ivSif&tiv),  "Ivi  ofiai  in 
Aeschylus  (Prom.  206  ovk  ij^wridriy),  and  the  comic  poet  Philippides 
Mein.'iv.  p.  472  lirccra  i^vtray  ^varv^i/c  ''V*:  yhvyut.  For  j)fiov\ero  only  115 
two  instances  from  poetry  are  adduced,  Eurip.  Hel.  752  6  Otdg  ovk 
ifiovXern^  and  Alexis  fir.  256  Mein.  ov  to  vpdyfi  t'li^uvXtro,  neither  of 
which  prove  anything.  Since  then  this  phenomenon  is  unknown  in 
Homer,  where  ffuWe  and  eflovXero  are  often  established  by  the  metre, 
and  since  it  is  not  till  the  Attic  period  that  its  gradual  establishment 
begins,  we  must  be  careful  how  we  call  it  a  primitive  growth.  Anyway 
the  explanation  is  hard  to  find.  If  we  take  the  analogy  of  eOiXwy  diXw  ' 
it  is  only  in  the  case  of  fiiWu  that  we  get  any  help  from  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  which  seems  to  have  lost  a  a  before  the  fi  (Principles,  L 
412),  and  prothetic  vowels  are  not  unusual  before  double  consonants. 
In  the  case  of  /SovXoftai,  where  thd  /3  has  come  from  a  /,  we  might  appeal 
to  the  prothetic  c  in  Uikool  for  iJ^iiKotri  etc.,  and  assume  a  by-form 
kflovXofiaij  or  we  might  even  attribute  the  ri  to  the  lengthening  power  of 
the/  itself,  which  we  find  at  work  in  i}-fi?ij  (No.  15  below,  Brugman 
Stud.  iv.  166).  .  The  etymolog/of  cirafiai  is  not  clear. 

Of  the  a,  the  usual  form  of  the  augment  in  Sanskrit  and  Old-Persian, 
a  few  {races  have  been  preserved-  in  Greek.  Whether  such  a  trace  is  to 
be  found  on  an  inscription  is  not  certain,  for  the  right-to-left  superscrip- 
tion on  a  helmet  found  at  Olympia  (C.  I.  G.  no.  31) 

90IOSMAnOESE*Y  -  .  -        . 

may  either  be  read  /i*  airoTjtre  with  Ahrens  (Aeol.  229),  or  fia  v6n*Te  with 
Boeckh.  The  latter  reading  with  the  augment  missing  assumes  that  the 
inscription  ia  in  poetry.  But  it  is  quite  possible  if  we  suppose  the  rhythm 
to  be  dactylic,  especially  if  with  Boeckh  we  take  the  first  word  to  be 
K^c  and  the  two  last  letters  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  proper  name.  It 
is  true  that  fia  for  fit  is  unparalleled,  but  Trap  for  ntpi  is  also  known  to 
us  only  through  the  one  old  Rhetra  of  the  Eleans  C.  I.  no.  11,  and 
waTapa  for  nnripa  only  through  the  lately  discovered  Locrian  inscription, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  same  isolated  nature  ai'e  being  discovered 
every  year.  Hence  this  can  only  be  said  to  be  a  possible  and  not  a  certain 
instance  of  a  as  an  augment,  and  we  have  to  go  for  further  cases  to  the 
glosses  of  Hesychius  aCuptf  ehetpev,  /i/3/oaxc»'*  ^X*?^*'*  ^^I^^^^^'  hi(l>Oeip£ 
KprjriQ.  The  doubts  expressed  about  these  and  the  alternatives  proposed  Hq 
for  them  seem  to  me  of  little  weight,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
lexicon  has  no  claim  to  infallibility.  aaftttTOe  1  take  to  be  a  preterite  like 
eir\e6oi,  from  the  rt.  afitc  (ffftivi^vfiif  &fffte(rro^)y  meaning  eoMtinocit, 

Forms  with  the  syllabic  augment  are  witnesses  in  many  ways  to  the 
older  initial  of  tha  verbal  stems  concerned.  Cases  of  this  kind  fall 
into  two  main  classes. 

.  1)  Double  consonants  following  the  augment. 

It  is  well  known  that  p  is  almost  invariably  doubled  after  the  aug-  ^ 
ment.     Tins  fact  has  long  since  been  compared  with  the  same  pheno- 
menon in  compound  nominal  forms,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the 
parallel  between  i-ppee  and  -irepi-ppyroc,  tpprj^a  and  6.ppiikTo^,     Buttmann 

■  Cp.  Buttmann,  Ausf.  Gr.  i.  317. 
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(i.  84)  thought  the  reason  lay  in  the  fact  that  an  initial  p  was  pronounced 
like  a  double  consonant,  and  appealed  in  pix>of  of  this  to  the  rough 
breathing  written  over  it.  Since,  however,  the  same  doubling  which  is 
the  rule  with  p  occurs  sporadically  in  Homer  in  the  case  of  other  initial 
consonants  as  well,  we  are  compelled  here,  as  is  now  pretty  generally 
admitted,  to  regard  the  doubling  of  consonants  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  as  an  assimilation  (Ahrens,  Formenl.  §  85 ;  Holfmann,  Quaest. 
hom.  i.  136).  The  verbs  beginning  with  p  are  exhaustively  discussed  by 
Leo  Meyer  (Ztschr.  xv,  1  ff?),  where,  however,  he  is  supporting  the,  as  I 
think,  erroneous  theory  that  in  the  case  of  verbs  which  can  be  shown  to 
have  once  had  f  before  p,  not  only  has  Homer's  language  traces  of  this 
soiuid  to  show,  but  the  sound  itself.  The  assertion  made  by  the  same 
scholar  (p.  3)  that  *  it  is  extremely  improbable  tiiat  the  Homeric  / 
was  ever  assimilated  to  a  following  *p,*  appears  to  me  altogether  un- 
founded. In  post-Homeric  Greek  the  doubling  of  the  p  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
explained  in  the  way  suggested  above.  It  should  be  noticed  that  of  the 
verbs  which  begin  with  p  many  can  be  shown  to  have  lost  a  consonant, 
117  i.e.  either  a  /  or  a  *t.  A  /is  established  by  clear  traces  in  piiw  (rt. 
ffpy  Principles,  i.  221),  pifrut  (ib.  i.  437),  rt.  pe  by  the  side  of  cp,  /cp  (ib. 
i.  428),  ptiyyvfit  (ib.  ii.  169),  piyiw  (ib.  i.  438),  pi(ato  (ib.  i.  438y,  purrw 
(i.  437) :  a  ff  in  pioj  (i.  439),  po^#a>  (i.  368),  p^o/iai,  putyw^t  (i.  440). 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  haridly  one  Greek  root  beginning  with  p 
whose  representatives  in  the  other  languages  begin  with  a  simple  r  too. 
Boots  which  do  begin  with  r  in  these  languages  generally  coirespond  to 
Greek  words  in  which  a  vowel  is  prefixed  to  the  p  :  ipevyu  (cp.  rue-tare 
Piinc.  i.  222),  lpi;^oc  (Skt.  ram  i.  404),  ipivSio  (i.  312),  opiyw  (i.  226), 
wpvut  (rumor  i.  444).  Thus  we  see  that  the  doubling  of  the  p  is  of  great 
antiquity.  Oompai-ed  with  it  the  appearance  of  XX,  it,  /i^  after  the  aug- 
ment is  an  isolated  phenomenon,  which  is  to  be  explained  partly  in  the 
same  way,  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  root  once  began  with  two  con- 
sonants, e.g.  in  tyteoy  <l>  11  (Princ.  i.  396), partly  as  due  to  a  mistaken 
imitation  of  such  forms  made  in  the  conventional  spirit  of  Epic  language. 
On  the  precedent  of  IWhtreTo,  eXXtera/iiyr,  iWiTaievt,  which  are  perhaps 
correctly  formed  (Hoffm.  Qu.  hom.  i.  145),  writeis  ventured  upon  iWnih 
(Princ.  ii.  145),  ififinOt  (ib.  i.  387),  while  Apollonius  Khodius  ii.  1032 
was  the  first  to  allow  himself  the  use  of  €XX£7rc.  Much  that  relates  to 
this  subject  has  been  treated  by  me  at  greater  length  in  Stud.  iv.  479  ff. 
Lastly,  the  double  consonant  is  to  be  explained  in  a  few  instances  to  l>e 
due  to  an  assimilation  which  has  affected  the  consonant  succeeding  the 
initial,  as  in  auto  (Princ.  i.  466)  and  Uhitrty  (Stud.  viii.  465,  Princ.  ii. 
308  note). 

2)  Syllabic  augment  before  a  vowel. 

When  we  find  a  syllabic  augment  before  a  vowel,  apparently,  that  is, 
taking  the  place  of  the  temporal  augment,  we  may  conclude  that  a  con- 
sonant has  fallen  away,  and  that  the  consonant  is  one  of  those  three 
spirants  which  Greek  phonetic  laws  always  condemned  between  vowels. 
Buttmann  (i.  324)  recognised  this  fact  as  far  as  the  digamma  was 
concerned,  only  he  was  obliged  to  leave  a  few  cases  doubtful,  which  we 
are  now  able  to  understand  more  clearly.  The  forms  in  question  here 
can  again  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  the  syllabic  augment 
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ifi  in  each  case  present  in  its  integrity  or  only  felt  in  its  results.  To  the 
forms  with  the  syllabic  augment  intact  we  have  a  remarkable  analogy  in  118 
Old-Persian,  Le.  o-iJ-«<o-<4  (Spiegel,  Altpers.  165),  for  * a-hi-sta-td  and 
still  older  ^  a-si-staridy  which  would  coirespond  to  a  Gk.  •i-t-rrra-ro  for 
the  regular  ^trra-To,  We  shall  see  below  that  where  the  initial  was 
originally  a  vowel  Old-Persian  formed  the  augment  in  another  way. 

a)  Syllabic  augment  intact  before  a  vowel. 

The  following  forms  admit  of  a  very  simple  explanation  : — 

1)  e-dyriy  N  162  iy  kuvX^  layri  lo\i\ov  Copv  (P  607),  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
1428  Kai  ir«c  Karedyri  r>7c  KKpaXfj^  fxiyn  ff<f>6tpa ;  ta^e  U  270  eltrw  h*  uffirit* 
ial£  /3aXwf,  A  175  TTi^  I*  f£  av\iv*  cajc  Xafiuty  etc.  by  the  side  of  5lc 
r  539  irdai  kqt  av)(CFac  ?£«  vat  cjcran f  {^  392).  The  /,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  perf.  taya  (Aeol.  /c'ayt),  is  clearly  established,  especially 
by  the  Hesiodic  «:avcUaic  (0pp.  666,  693).     Princ.  ii.  158,  188. 

2)  c-ira^-o-i',  where  the  v  arose  from  /  or  a  still  earlier  <r/,  S  340 
iirei  rv  toi  evaliv  ihyify  P  647  lirei  yv  tol  tvahty  ovTutq^  by  the  side  of  the 
pei'f.  tala  {kulora  I  173).  In  the  impei-fect  the  form  we  should  expect, 
kavlnrt,  oocurs  in  Herod,  ix.  5,  19,  though  we  find  iivcart  A  24,  378, 
2  510  etc.  (cp.  iiriiivhavt  v  \^  and  elsewhere  in  the  Odyssey),  and  also 
kiiy^o.y£  Q  25,  y  143  to  be  discussed  below).  From  the  same  verbal  stem 
oomee  i^i-atr-dey'  iyiXaoav,  hExvOrjffay  Hesych.  i.e.  Icfttitrdritrav.  The 
unoompounded  latrHey  is  conjectured  by  Mor.  Schmidt  with  Pearson  in 
the  gloss  eadey'  ex^prt^a»',  which  both  scholars,  with  the  alphabetical 
arrangement  on  their  side,  write  tatrdey  i^nptiiar.  For  other  traces  of 
the  /  see  Princ.  i.  282. 

3)  i-a\-if-v  N  408  rjj  V1F0  rac  iaXiy,  Y  168  }ovp\  /3aAi7,  iaX-q  Ik  \aruiyy 
278  AivtiaQ  r  caXi),  corresponding  to  which  we  get  2  447  lipCjtQ  iv\ 
irpyfiiTitrty  eilKtoy  and  perfect  forms  like  uXftiyoi  M  38.  Clear  proof  of 
the  /  is  given  by  the  Doric  form  iy-frfXrfdiu)yri=iiEeiXrj'^unTt  on  the 
Heraclean  tables  (Meister,  Stud.  iv.  404). 

4)  i'aX-<ay  first  found  in  Attic  writers,  e.g.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  355  ore 
Noi^oi  idXw,  while  at  \  230  we  have  trj  ^  ^Xw  fiovXij  Tlpia^ov  iroXiCy 
Herod.  L  78.  The  Lesbian  ehaXtuKa  given  in  the  Anecd.  Oxon.  iii.  237 
points  to  a  /  (Ahrens,  Aeol.  37),  and  on  this  is  founded  the  etymological 
combination  given  in  Princ.  ii.  170,  which  connects  aXitricofiai  with  the 
above-mentioned  rt.  /a\,  /cX,  which  shows  most  clearly  in  aXvacc,  chain,  I19 
the  notion  of  shutting  up  or  fettering. 

5)  i'iiyaatre  Alcaeus  fr.  64  Be.^  *:at  irXciVrotc  kayatrtn  XaoTc,  where 
others  less  correctly  write  fj^dvaaaey  for  a  /  in  the  middle  of  the  word 
must  have  become  v  in  Lesbian.  On  the  /  of  the  stem.cf.  Princ.  ii.  182, 
Angermann,  Stud.  iii.  117.^ 

6)  i-ei^e  Alcman  fr.  31  Be.^  rf  le  yvya  rafiia  trtfudg  ui^e  \bfpaQ,  The 
/  of  elk-uf  is  established  (Princ.  i.  166). 

7)  l-eitroyy  «€f7rff,  tuire  (a>rc£t7rf,  ;if-€i£7rf,  irpoaieive),  very  frequent  in 
Homer,  e.g.  E  683,  I  173.  The  /  ia  clearly  proved  both  by  Aeolic  forms 
and  by  the  comparison  of  the  related  languages.     Princ.  ii.  57.^ 

*  *Exip9d\ri  *  iirXftaiaffty  Hesych.  cp.  $ap9^y  *  rh  $id(t&$ai  yvvcuKas  ^A^nrpaKiurai 
(cp.  Mor.  Schmidt  8.  v.)  is  too  uncertain  to  be  brought  into  the  list. 

^  "Efpyoy  and  the  oog^nate  forms  1  omit,  because  the  present  Upyw  ^4tffy6fi€yot 
N  525)  shows  the  initial  f  to  be  prothetic. 
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8)  e-ieaaro  or  l-iaaaro  only  £  295  fc  A*/3viji'  /i'  ivi  rii}OQ  litraaro  vovto' 
vopoiOf  where  the  scholia  give  i<^itrfraTo  as  the  reading  of  Rhianus  and 
itj^titraTo  as  that  of  Zenodotus.  The  M.SS.  according  to  La  Bbche  seem 
all  to  point  to  the  simple  verh.  As  KaHtloi  often  occurs  in  Homer,  e.g. 
tSi  204,  titrttaro  need  not  surprise  us,  related  to  it  as  talt  to  ^£c.  The  <r 
of  the  rt  e^  is  heyond  a  douht  Princ.  i.  297.  Cp.  Mayhoff  de  Hhiani 
Studiis  Hom^cis  (Dresden,  1870),  p.  36 

9)  l-£<T«Taro  from  the  rt.  /ec  {IvwfAi)  K  23  a/i^J  h*  eireiTa  ^cKpoivoy 
litraaro  lip^d  \iovToq  (^K  177),  J  529,  a/i^i  hi  yfXaiyav  litrtrnT  a\f|a- 
vEfioVf  hy  the  side  of  afiipUtrafray  eruaaaOai,  the  latter  found  even  in 
Xenophon,  cTrcct/icVoC}  plupf.  learo  M  464.  The  /  of  the  root  is  as  certain 
as  any.     Princ.  i.  470. 

10)  i'litrao  from  the  rt.  /«^,  where  the  /  (Princ.  i.  299)  needs  no 
confirmation  :  I  645  vavra  ri  fioi  Kara  dvfiov  ieitrao  fivBtitrandaif  ititraTo 
€  398  ^c  *Ohv(n'i  atrrratTTov  iiharo  yaia  koX  vAiy,  while  in  iloov  the  aug- 
ment is  obliterated  by  contraction  with  the  stem« 

11)  e-riKt  from  the  rt.  k  originally  it  aeemRJe,ja  (Princ.  i.  500),  A  8 
re'c  T  &p  tT<^ia€  Otwy  epihi  ivyirjKe  fia^eaOai,  A  48  //era  ^*  lor  triKe,  M  221 
a<^ap  y  a<piriK£. 

120  12)  i-ovpri<ri.  lyeovprfire  is  pronounced  to  be  Attic  in  Cramer's 
Anecdota  Oxon'.  L  446,  17,  and  supported  by  a  quotation  from  Eupolis 
Autolycus  (Meineke,  Comici,  u.  p.  444) :  apa  tttfiolp^  iyiovpriaey  UtoXrjQ 
yipiav ;  Hence  in  Demosthenes  54  too,  four  good  manuscripts  have  i^tr- 
eovpovv,  A  corresponding  formation  is  the  perfect-form  iy-e-ovpfiKorng 
Aristoph.  Lys,  402.  The  etymological  connexion  with  Skt.  vdri  water 
and  the  Lat.  ttr-tna  is  discussed  Princ.  i.  436 ;  it  is  clear  therefore  that 
this  verb  too  had  once  a  /  after  the  augment.  Only  we  ought  probably 
to  follow  Ebdi  here  (Ztschr.  iv.  166)  in  starting  from  cVop-iy're,  in  which 
the  /o  as  in  oitp-ayo-g  for  the  original  var-ana-s  (Princ.  ii.  209),  was 
transformed  to  ov.  The  e  held  its  place  even  after  this  transformation, 
in  the  same  way  as  did  the  a  in  avTfifiv  for  aft-r-fjifiy, 

13)  i'Ufdovy  hymn,  in  Mercur.  305  xepaly  iwditj  e-httra  IT  410  Kah  5' 
&p*  iiri  tTTOfj,''  tutfre,  t  181  Kal  Bopci;c  airiui<re  (but  airtofre  P  649  and  else- 
where), frequent  in  Attic :  Aristoph.  Pax  637  ri'ivh  ^kv  liKpolQ  iwdovy 
Trjy  Heoy  KeKpayfJiaaiv,  CMO'a,  i*ana^ii}v^  iuffrtiriy  with  the  corresponding 
perfect  tuttrfiaiy  later  lutKa  as  well.  The  comparison  of  the  Skt.  vadh 
ierire  (Princ.  i.  323)  establishes  the  digamma.  Ebel  sees  here  too  only 
the  effect  of  this  spirant— t^^  becoming  utd.  And  we  actually  find  in. 
iyvoaiynioQ  and  tlyo&i<ftv\\qq  traces  of  an  assimilated  /,  so  that  we 
are  entitled  to  give  /oO  as  the  root,  while  we  mi^  at  any  rate  attribute 
the  lengthening  of  o  to  &>  to  the  operation  of  the  gradually  retiring  spirant 
(Brugman,  Stud.  iv.  174). 

14)  i'taytwfiriy  first  to  be  found  in  Attic  :  Eupolis  Maricas  fr.  15 
(Meineke,  ii.  p.  506)  Kftovuty  ye  fitjy  aumc  iitnovyi-qv  iyii.  The  perfect. 
iiairifiai  belongs  to  the  same  period.  In  the  stem  wyo  the  length  of  the  w 
seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  disappearance  of  the  digamma,  for 
corresponding  to  it  we  find  the  Skt.  vasnd  and  the  Lat.  vS^no  also  with  a 
long  vowel.  We  must  look  for  the  source  of  this  lengthening  to  the 
lost  8f  and  so  regard  /wro  as  the  stem  (cp.  w^o-t  =  o/iflro-c),  Princ.  i. 
400. 

15)  In  ?/c/?»yc  X  280  £v  Aioc  y)dhn^  foy  ifioy  fxopoy^  i  206  ovhi  tic 
avToy  I  })eicrf  h^wwy  we  have  a  second  instance  of  what  is  appai^ntly  tj  for 
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c  before  a  vowel.     There  can  be  no  doubt  here  as  to  the  rt.  J^i?,    We 
should  therefore  expect  ihiln^,  hilri^.     As  in  roniToc  the  disappearing  /  121 
baa  produced  a  prolongation  of  the  preceding  vowel.     The  similar  iTutqc 
firro  will  be  dealt  with  when  we  come  to  the  perfect. 
Hie  following  forms  stand  by  themselves  : — 

16)  4-fip£  belonging  to  < (p(i>  K  499  mvv  h*  fieiptv  ifidm  kqI  ilffXaviev 
op'Xov.  The  perfect  kipfxivoQ  a  296  and  eepro*  Uprmta  (Hesych.)  prove 
that  a  consonant  has  been  lost.  But  the  etymology  of  the  word  tells  us 
of  the  loss  of  two  consonants  (Princ.  i.  441 ).  We  may  take  the  root  to  be 
wftp^  which  in  Latin  became  ser  (sero),  and  has  preserved  its  sibilant  in 
e€ipaf  while  after  a  vowel  most  probably  it  Erst  assimilated  itself  to  the  /, 
and  then  the  fuller  sound  of  the  /  effected  the  lengthening  of  e  to  >/. 

17)  kufpwVf  not  found  till  the  Attic  period  (Herod,  wputt'),  by  the  side 
of  ikfpoKa  {e6paKa),  ewpafiai, 

18)  €^yo\6ei  A  3  viKrap  i^io\6etf  v  255  KaXoic  eV  Kaiioitriy  eiftyo\6ti 
?c  McX#ifO(vc,  but  the  form  without  an  g  occurs  also,  and  it  was  written 
by  Aristarchus  with  o  (oho^^oei  A  598),  by  others  ^vo\6£i  (La  Roche, 
Homer.  Textkritik,  p.  324). 

19)  ayifyoy  H  221  X9^^^  ^'  ^^'^  frifi  ar<^ycr,  £1  228  Jj  Kitl  <f>utpiafiufy 
eridtifxaTa  KaX*  dic^ycr,  ai(^£c  k  389  OvpaQ  o*  ari^le  ffv<ptwv  (Herod. 
ttyolEt)  to  be  compared  with  £1  456  rpcic  3*  araoLyttrt^oy  fieyaXrjy  icAiyT^a 
dvpawy,  with  the  Attic  perf.  nyi^yey  afi^kTat,  avtt^x^^'y  ^^^  ^^^  word  is 
a  trisyllable  at  S  168  n)y  ^*  ov  Oidg  aXXoc  at^yty  (like  ^to\(m),  more 
correctly  aytnytr. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  last  three  verbs  is  that  after  the  syllabic 
augment  there  seems  to  be  the  temporal  as  well.  The  digamma  is  again 
clearly  the  cause  of  the  lengthening.  When  it  fell  out  the  following 
vowel  was  prolonged,  as  in  /3a«Tt\£wc  for  flaaiM-oi.  The  natiu^  of 
these  vowels  has  been  discu^ed  by  Ebel  in  the  essay  often  refen'ed  to 
above.  Whether  the  spirant  had  from  the  first  the  power  of  lengthening 
the  preceding  or  the  following  vowel  indifferently  is  a  difficult  question,  • 
to  which  Ebel's  essay  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  given  a  satisfactory 
answer.  I  am  not  sure  that,  as  roi^^oc,  ^roXfyoC)  yriuq^  ^og  are  of  earlier 
occurrence  than  roKtwQy  n-oXed^c,  vfo^c,  ea^f ,  it  was  not  the  general  rule 
that  the  backward  influence  of  the  spirant  was  the  first  step,  while  a 
somewhat  later  period  reversed  the  relation  of  the  long  and  short  vowel. 
The  Attic  eoipra^'ov  can  hardly  be  explained  in  any  other  way  than  by  sup-  122 
posing  it  to  come  from  f/opToioy  (cp,  Buttmann,  L  326) ;  iutXTrny  (0  96) 
and  iutkui  (S  174)  owe  tlieir  w,  as  is  shown  by  coiKn,  to  the  augment, 
that  is,  170  became  ec^,  while  the  reverse  of  this  process  in  the  Homeric 
kifycayi  which  the  metre  proves  to  have  four  syllybles  at  11  25  and 
y  143,  and  which  we  must  assume  to  have  come  by  metathesis  of 
quantity  from  i/av^ar£  (cp.  ^eipe),  is  not  so  easy  to  understand.  In  any 
case  the  form  is  peculiar,  for  the  analogy  of  roKta  would  lead  us  to 
expect  a  and  not  ly  in  the  second  syllable.  May  not  the  17  owe  its 
existence  to  a  mistaken  doctrine  of  irXtotufffiocI  The  form  iwpygty  £  , 
289  TpwKTTft  Of  h)  ToXAci  KaK  aydpiitnovQ  iu/pyeij  is  very  singular  indeed. 
I.  Bekker  here  reads  eiutpyn  (cp.  iiwOti),  while  La  Roche  in  the  face 
of  the  M.SS.,  reads  &t6pd)7roifTiy  Lutpyu,  The  length  of  the  first  syllable 
might  be  explained  to  be  the  result  of  •!-/.  -Popyti  *te-6pyii,  but  there 
would  then  be  no  reason  to  be  seen  why  the  o  which  is  short  in  htpya 
should  be  long  here,  and  we  shouM  have  to  write  tiopyu.     Brugman 
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(Stud.  iv.  167)  defends  the  reading  ewpyei  by  supposing  that  from  the 
primaigr  ^i-h-^Popyti  there  came  fii^,  by  the  influence  of  the  disappearing 
/  (cp.  ii-tilri)^  *4-£-/opy£t,  then  *jJ-opyc«.-  The  latter  form  he  conjectures  to 
be  ^e  true  reading  at  £  289,  ^-opyct  having  become  i-tapytt  by  metathesis 
of  quantity.  In  the  case  of  forms  found  in  Homer  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  in  the  old  wilting  there  was  no  difference  between  o  and  &>,  oi  and 
fy  and  that  in  consequence  the  authority  for  the  latter  is  always 
extremely  small.  In  any  case  it  is  worth  notice  that  the  New-Ionic 
dialect  has  a  decided  dislike  to  these  forms  with  an  &>.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  as  to  the  successive  stages  of  these  ■  pparently  anomalous 
phenomena,  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  augment  points  in  all 
instances  to  the  loss  of  a  spirant. 

20)  Another  form  of  a  peculiar  nature  is  the  Homeric  ka<pQvj,  the 
origin  of  which  is  a  much  debated  question.^  It  occurs  but  twice  : 
N543: 

tKKivdrj  d*  h-ipaat  Kaprf,  iiri  d*  a<nfis  fa(f>Brj 

Koi  Kopvs  *  dfx^t  bi  ol  Bdvaros  X^^  Ovfiopaiar^St 

123  and  5C  419: 

X^ip^s  b*  fKpaXfP  ifyxoSi  ^*  avT^  d*  dairls  idtpBrj 
Koi  Kopvs  *  dfKJH  d4  ol  fipdx*  Tevx^o.  iroucika  ;(aXic^. 

AristarchuB  wrote  id<l>dri  with  the  spiritus  asper,  and  interpreted  it,  as 
Herodian  tells  us  in  a  note  on  the  former  passage,  by  hniKoKovQritnr^  and 
consequently  derived  the  form  from  cTrerdac.  Herodian  (ed.  Lentz,  ii. 
309)  followed  Tyrannio  in  regarding  SLiTTtaBai  as  the  etymon,  and  inter- 
preting it  olnvd  vvyiiipHri,  Both  views  have  found  supporters  among 
modem  scholars.  Buttmann,  in  the  Lexilogus,  ii.  138,  took  the  side  of 
Aristarchus ;  Spitzner,  in  the  24th  excursus  on  the  Iliad  (vol.  i. 
sect.  iv.  p.  xvii),  followed  the  other  two  grammarians;  and  since 
Buttmann  in  his  Ausf.  Gram,  ii  117  forsook  ihe  side  he  first  embraced, 
the  latter  view  has  become  the  prevailing  one.  Buttmann  was  quite 
*  alive,  however,  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  derivation  firom 
Awrw,  First  and  foremost  among  thesa  he  placed  the  irregularity  of  the 
augment  as  compared  with  fjirrero,  e^jjjirrac.  The  rt.  of  airrw,  ^0,  is 
prolia>)ly  to  be  connected  with  the  Latin  ap-^acovj  ap-tu-Sj  ap-ex.  If  we 
sxoafit  /latrroc,  to  which  we  shall  return,  it  shows  no  trace  of  a  con- 
sonantal initial.  Spitzner,  it  is  true,  is  able  to  set  this  objection  aside  at 
p.  xxiv  in  a  characteristically  superficial  way ;  simply  saying  that  the 
littera  incertissima,  as  he  calls  the  /,  never  means  much  any  way.  As 
to  the  sense  of  tlie  passage,  Buttmann  was  undoubtedlv  right  in  the 
Lexilogus  in  translating  it '  and  the  shield  fell  on  to  him,  which  exactly 
suits  the  context.  Heyne's  interpretation,  adopted  by  Spitzner,  *arid 
the  shield  stuck  to  hiiu,'  is  quite  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  the  aorist 
ifr'-l/tiftOrj  can  never  mean  the  same  thing  as  the  pluperfect  c^^irro.  Since 
it  denotes  the  commencement  of  an  action,  iVi — £a06f7,if  it  did  belong  to 
itpdKTt/ftiaif  could  only  mean  *  fastened  itself.'  This  is  how  Tyrannio 
and  Herodian  take  the  word:  olovil  (rvi'ii(pHri  nlrf.  They  appear  to 
have  taken  this  trvni4iOri  in  the  sense  *  bound  itself,  united  itself  to,'  not 
a  very  apt  meaning,  it  seems  to  me.     What  connexion  was  established 

■  I  have  treated  this  form  at  greater  Icnprtli  in  the  Chmmentatifl  de  Forma 
Homerioa  Utpdri  that  is  prefaced  to  tlie  list  of  the  doctors  created  in  the  philoso- 
phical faculty  of  Leipzig  in  1869-70. 
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between  the  head  and  the  shield  that  fell  on  it  ?  Then  the  whole  idea, 
especially  in  the  first  passage,  '  he  bent  his  head,  to  which  the  shield 
and  helmet  stack  fiist,'  does  not  seem  natural,  and  this  is  why 
Buttmann,  on  returning  in  his  Aosf.  Gram,  to  airro^aij  prefen*ed  to  see  124 
in  this  verb  the  meaning  '  infltcta  esi^  ^  struck  him,'  a  meaning,  however, 
which  cannot  be  extracted  from  it.  The  discussion  then  stands,  I  take 
it,  as  follows  :  in  &vour  of  Aristarchus's  derivatioif  from  tvo^tu  there 
is  first  the  context,  secondly  the  augment,  which  can  be  explained, 
though  not  by  /,  still,  as  Buttmann  saw,  by  the  (r  which  is  to 
be  seen  in  t'tr-Kt-ro^  trvifrOttt,  as  in  the  Lat.  sequi,  while  all  that 
makee  for  the  derivation  from  airroiiai  is  perhaps  the  a  and  the 
common  aorist  form  fi<^dri.  Both  ]>oints  certainly  give*  rise  to  some 
difficulty.  Still  for  the  a  in  the  face  of  an  e  everywhere  else  we  can- 
adduce  the  Homeric  eTop^riy  (I.  Bekker  on  e  74)  by  the  side  of  Ttfjiro^uu, 
and  Tpa^diivat  (o  80)  by  the  side  of  Tpiirut,  while  Homer  has  «Tnin/>«€i  re 
(E  575)  where  Herodotus  has  an  a  (KaTearpatftdritray  I  130).  And  from 
cs-w  Herodotua  has,  though  in  a  passive  sense,  vipUipOriy  v.  81.  And 
might  not  aarroc  itself,  for  which  some  wondei-ful  denvations  have  been 
devised,  possibly  mean,  not  *  not  to  be  touched,'  but  *  unsociable,  un- 
approachable, irUracfo^M '  1  For  ITT  it  y  means  tractare,  to  deal  with  a 
thing;  fitdiruy  (a  175)  *rer«art,  be  present*  (Princ.  ii.  58).  We  should 
then  have  a  parallel  for  the  &  in  koipOrif  and  a  reason  for  the  absence  of 
the  y  in  &avrof.  If  our  conclusions  are  correct,  the  apparent  irregularity 
of  the  augment  too  in  the  case  of  ia<p8rj  is  satisfactorily  explained. 

21)  eiianro  belonging  to  tlfn,  O  415  a  it*  Atarrof  Uitraro^  544  rta  fiey 
etioaadfjy  cp.  \  89,  we  must,  it  is  true,  admit  to  be  an  anomaly,  as  there 
is  no  hint  of  a  consonantal  initial  here.  But  then  it  stands  alone  as 
such.  At  Princ.  ii.  207  this  form  is  discussed,  and  attention  is  called  to 
similar  mistaken  formations  in  Homer. 

b)  Syllabic  augment  discernible  in  a  contraction. 

The  old  grammarians  seem  to  have  regarded  the  et,  which  a  number 
of  verbs  show  in  the  stem-syllable  instead  of  the  rj  which  was  lo  be 
expected,  as  hardly  an  anomaly,  but  only  as  a  not  very  uunatm'al  variation. 
In  the  scholion  above  i-eferred  to  on  N  543  Tyrannio  says  uciatpitiiw^  ra 
awo  Tov  i  iip\6fi€ya  piy/iara  eiwOt  KXiyetrOai  kuI  Cta  r»/r  il  ^itptioyyov  k'ar^  125 
apx^^  f^ot  ha  TOV  I/.  Buttmann  (ii.  323),  who  derives  the  temporal 
augment  from  the  contraction  of  the  £  with  the  initial  vowel  of  the 
stem,  was  consistent  in  regarding  A  as  the  earliest  form  of  the  augment, 
but  he  does  npt  tell  us  why  in  other  cases  rj  took  its  place.  No  explana- 
tion whatever  was  given  of  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  stud  eix"r  but 
fldeKov,  It  was  from  Comparative  Grammar  that  the  first  help  came 
here.  Pott.  Et.  F.  ii.'  71  gave  a  few  suggestions.  The  first,  as  far  as  I 
know,  to  give  clear  expression  to  the  correct  pi  inciple,  was  Savelsberg 
in  his  doctoral  dissertation  *  Quaestiones  lexicales  de  radicibus  Gi-aecds  * 
Berol.  1841,  whei-e,  at  p.  7,  after  an  examination  of  the  beveral  forms, 
he  puts  it  as  follows  :  *  i  augmentum  in  istis  exemplis  omnibus,  uli  cum 
f  prima  radicis  vocali  in  n  contrahitur,  vero  est  syllabicum,  cum  ejus- 
modi  contractioni eae  tantum  radices sint  obnoxiae,  quae aut  n  liteiam  aut 
digamma  in  initio  amiserunt.'  Savelsberg  only  omitted  the  third  spirant^'. 
This  was  the  very  view  which  I  afterwards  established  in  my  Tempoi-a 
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und  Modi)  p.  136  ff.,  as  did  Aihrens  Fomienlehre,  §  83,  Ebel  Ztachr.  iv. 
167  ff.  Now,  I  suppoBe,  no  one  doubts  it.  Kiihner  at  p.  498  of  the  new 
edition  of  hiJs  Auff.  Gr.  mentions  it  as  self-evident.  It  can,  in  fact,  be 
hardly  accidental,  that  of  the  fifteen  verbs  with  ei  in  the  augment- 
syllable  twelve  show  unmistakable  traces  of  having  originally  had  a 
consonant  at  the  banning  of  their  stem.  In  strict  Doi  ic  the  difference 
between  the  augment  in  n  and. that  in  rf  was  unknown,  because  here  ee 
regularly.contracted  to  n,  and  they  said  Ji\oVf  ^\t:or  as  well  as  ijadtor, 
7/0cXoi',{Ahrens,  Dor.  202).     The  several  forms  are  asibllow  : 

1)  elnaii^  eiwr.  Both  forms  are  Homeric  {CI  684,  2  448),  and  are 
joined  later  by  lidJriy;  the  perfect-forms  fmica,  eca/iat  also  show  the 
diphthong  in  the  reduplication-syllable.  The  Homeric  present-forms 
elw  A  55  by  the  side  of  cui  9  428,  eiwa  B  132  by  the  side  of  ewtri  ^  805 
(ov^e  eunTt)J  the  oonj.  tiw^ev  <}>  260,  ^the  form  Iflutror  (^caflror)  said 
to  be  Syracusan  and  Laconic,  for  which  Gregorius  Corinth.  354  also 

126  writes  ivaooy,  as  also  fva=iia  (Ahrens,  Dor«  49),  point  to  the  loss 
of  one  or  more  spirants  after  the  e,  so  that  the  diphthong  would  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  a-oompensatory  lengthening.  This  consideration  has, 
it  is  true,  not  led  as  yet  to  a  certain  etymology.  EbeFs  (Ztschr.  iv. 
169)  derivation  of  iauf  «from  eve  seems  to  me  improbable  as  far  as 
meaning  goes,  Kranshaar's  attempt  ^Studien,  ii.  430  ff.)  to  connect  it  with 
the  rt.  as  throw,  from  which  come  8-ino  and — ^as  is  pointed  out  by  Bugge, 
Fleckeisen's  Jahrb,  1872,  p.  95 — the  Old-Latin  de^ivare  (desinere  Paul. 
Ep.  72),  must  be  admitted  to  be  acutely  reasoned  out,  but  his  proof 
assumes  too  many  unauthenticated  steps  to  be  convincing.  If,  as  we 
must  suppose,  the  n  is  the  result  of  a  compen£atory  lengthening,  it  is 
accidental  that  Attic  Gi'eek  kept  the  diphthong  only  in  the  augmented 
forms,  and  there  was  formed,  at  a  time  when,  as  in  Homer,  t]cna  and 
id(M)  existed  side  by  side,  the  somewhat  arbitrary  rule  of  saying  utav  but 
can;,  which  appeared  to  bear  to  each  other  the  same  relation  as  t\xov  and 
£Xw.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  we  have  here  to  deal  with  no  augment- 
syllable  at  all  (cp.  Kiihner,  Aurf.  Gr.  i.*  499). 

2)  tlloiij  orduiary  Greek  along  with  t^w,  'idotfii,  l^elv  etc.,  is  one 
of  the  clearest  cases,  for  no  one  will  doubt  in  the  face  of  the  proofs  of  a 
/  in  this  root  that  it  stands  for  k-filo-v  (Princ.  i.  299^).  The  form  with 
a  vocalised  /  (cp.  tvaloi)  tvilov  occurs  in  the  poem  t)f  Balbilla,  C.  I.  Gr. 
4725, 1.  10  (Ahrens,  Dor.  578)— 

'BoXjtTtXXa  bri  KOfitv  ourt  novois 
ypomraraaafxaivovrd  r  6(r*-^id€  iccao"<r'  €sdKOV(r€. 

These  verses  were  written  A.D.  150.  But  Bergk  (Lyr.*  p.  879)  is  in  all 
probability  right  in  reading  also  in  fr.  2,  7  of  Sappho — 

and  Nauck  is  perhaps  right  in  conjecturing  (Melanges  Gr^co-Romains, 
Bulletin  de  Tac.  de  St.  Petersb.  1863,  p.  409)  that  in  several  instances 
where  we  now  read  i  tft^c  in  Homer  the  original  reading  of  the  text  was 
IV ce  (e.g.  S  13,  2  235).  The  expulsion  of  the/  and  the  contiuction  of 
€ifoi'  in  the  Homeric  poems  is,  however,  in  some  places  established  by 
the  metre  :  \  162  vvh*  eUeQ  ei'l  fieyapoitri  yvyaltca,  A  112  ilhe,  or*  ifl^iyc, 
while  ti^or  or  tfiiov  is  often  possible.  Bekker's  ftllov  is,  as  Nauck  saw, 
indefensible. 

'  The  awkward  hiatus  is  here  and  elsewhere  got  rid  of  if  we  read  ciSo-i  and 
the  like. 
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3)  ccOi^or,  lidiaa,  liBiaBriy  first  found  in  the  Attic  period — though  127 
there  is  a  certain  variation  hetween  cc  and  tj  in  the  instances  preserved — 

to  which  may  be  added  iidiKa  and'  tWiafxat,  once  had  a  /  in  its  stem,  as  is 
shown  most  oondufiivelj  by  the  Aeolic  perfect  tvidtJKa  *  eiufda  (Hesycb.). 
This  form  points  to  hdowyS.  by-form  oihBiJ^ia^  which  without  its  /  was 
known  also  to  the  Dorians  (cf^i^fra,  ^f^d^ca,  Ahr.  340).  In  very  early  times 
there  was  a  a  before  the  /,  so  that  we  get  a  root  trM  whose  initial  double 
consonant  moreover  gives  the  best  explanation  of  iitaHa  (Princ.  i.  311). 

4)  u\i99ov.     The  only  testimony  of  Homer  to  this  is  doubtful,  as 
the  reading  at  M  49  varied  even  in  antiquity  (cp.  Schol.  A.)  between — 

&f*£Mr<»p^^v  OfuXov  (a>y  tikia-atff  Iraipovi 
ragfipov  (Trorpuvuy  diafiaipifitv 

and  €\Xiqff€B\  which  is  now  the  general  reading.  In  the  Attic  period 
are  found  tlXi^a,  tiXixOriyy  and  liKiypiyo^  is  found  as  early  as  Hesiod, 
Th.  791.  The  diphthong  occurs  also,  it  is  ti-ue,  in  the  unaugmented  forms 
in  Ho^otus  (n,  38),  in  the  ti-agedians,  in  Plato  and  elsewhere,  and 
also  in  the  undoubtedly  related  e'iWtu  or  £7X\ai.  We  must  here  prolmbly 
regard  a  prothetic  e  as  the  soui-ce  of  the  diphtliong.  No  one  can  doubt 
the  connexion  of  these  forms  with  the  Lat.  volv-o,  by  which  the  digamma 
is  established  (Princ.  i.  447). 

5)  ilXxoy,  unknown  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  where  the  only  form  is 
iXiMyf  first  occurs  in  the  hymn,  in  Cerer.  308,  then  in  Herod,  (i.  31  and 
elsewhere),  and  is  common  in  Attic  ^Titers,  from  Sophocles  (0.  C.  927) 
onward,  as  too  the  aorists  tiXxvaa,  elXKvtrdrir,  eiX^vn/tfiriy,  to  which  are 
to  be  added  the  perfects  fiXwua,  elXkvtrfim.  With  these  forms  i/Xkiy/rf, 
which  is  given  by  good  M.SS.  at  X  580,  is  in  strange  contradiction.  But 
La  Boche  is  no  doubt  right  in  reading  fXkriffe,  which  he  conjectures  to 
have  been  the  reading  of  Aristarchus.  Not  much  weight,  it  is  tmo, 
attaches  to  the  lengthening  of  the  previous  yap  :  Aiyrw  ya/)  £X«:»jTf,  as  a 
trace  of  the  F,  as  iXkhv  shows  no  similar  traces  anywhere  else.  But  tlie 
witness  of  the  related  languages  to  this  initial — in  Lithuanian  (velku 
I  draw)  and  Slavonic — is  distinct,  and  a5Xa£=a-/Xa£  confirms  it  (Princ. 
i.  167). 

6)  iiXoy,  eiX6fjiiiyy  common  in  Homer,  e.g.  T  35  uixpoQ  rt  fiiy  elXt  128 
vapfta^j  A  406,  Aftftc  *.*nJ  Qi'ifirjg  Icoc  liXufny  eTrrairvXoin,  A   697   uXerOy 
and  in  ordinary  Greek  from  that  time  onwards.     The  traces  of  a  /  in 
this  stem  are  not  very  numerous.     See  Princ.  ii.  1 80. 

7)  «I-/i€i',  tl-re,  el-tray,  €l-/iiyi',  u-Otf-y  from  the  rt.  c  (?*?/")•  In  Homer 
these  forms  have  no  augment — e/icr,  evay  <fec.— except  at  £1  720  7r«^>a  c* 
u*Tay  uoicovc,  and  at  ^  868  napeiHrj.  From  Herodotus  onward  (vir. 
122  6  trrparoi'  airtidrj  viro  Sip^fw)  the  augmented  forms  ai*e  in  common 
use:  ai-£7-/i€i'  Aristoph.  Vesp.  574,  itfj^e'itray  Thuc.  vii.  53.  i^-ii-ro  Soph. 
Phil.  619.  We  have  already  seen  a  trace  of  an  initial  consonant  here 
in  the  form  t-ij-Ke  discussed  on  p.  80.  We  have  the  same  thing  in  the  ' 
perf.  ei-KOf  u-pat.  Tlie  difference  between  j/va  and  n-pey  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  former  was  conti'acted  from  trjKa  as  i/Xwi' 
from  eaXuty,  ?fif  from  uiU,  The  rj  Ls  not  due  to  the  augment,  but,  like 
that  in  t-0»y-*:n,  is  part  of  the  formation  of  this  anomalous  aorist.     There 

is  nothing,  thei-efore,  to  contradict  the  den  ration  of  the  verb  given  above 
from  the  i-t.  ja, 

8)  itTTOv,  tiTTopijr  A  706   v/ieic  /icr  ra  eka^ra  ^u/jroyncr,  T  447  apa  h* 
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eiTTfr'  akoirif,  E  591  Tpanuy  cIttoito  ^aXayytc.  The  middle  occurs  in 
oixiinary  Greek ;  and  the  origin  of  the  et  is  made  as  clear  as  can  be  by 
i-ffTTo-nriy,  i.e.  tri'trcTT'O-fjirjf,  which  gives  us  a  rt.  <rf7r=Lat.  sequ  in 
s^qti-or.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  Princ.  ii.  57. 

9)  eipyniofjirjy,  eipyaadfitji',  Eipydfffirjv.  The  Homeric  poems  contain 
no  certain  instance  of  the  €»,  for  though  at  y  435  the  M.SS.  have  oltriv  re 
ypvfTin'  iipyaJ^kTo,  the  extraordinary  lengthening  of  the  -ov  points,  not  to 
Bekker*s /npy a fcro,  which  is  imposable,  but  to  J^epyd(eTo,  and  this  is 
borne  out  by  the  reading  adopted  at  w  210  :  roi  oi  flXa  kpydZoiro.  But 
Hesiod  0pp.  151  has  eipyofoirw.  In  Herodotus's  dialect  upyd^tro  and 
the  like  (Bredow,  301)  are  unknown,  but  the  unaugmented  form  is 
extremely  frequent.  Among  the  Attic  writers  again  the  ti  is  very 
common,  though  in  later  times  i;  sometimes  takes  its  place.  (Hager  de 
Graecitate  Hyperidea,  Stud.  iii.  105,  Wecklein  Curae  epigraphicae,  36.) 
The  ti  is  clearly  due  to  the  /  of  the  rt.  J^Epy  (Piinc.  i.  221). 

10)  tlpKor  /I  395  as  a  3rd  pi.,  with  this  exception  not  earlier  than 
129  the  tragedians;  the  comic  poets  also  use  the  aor.  tlpirvtra.     The  ei  is  due 

to  the  fT,  with  which  the  word  originally  began,  and  which  the  Lat. 
serpo  shows  intact  (Princ.  i.  329). 

11)  ilpvna.  As  we  hhaM  see  later,  the  stems /£pv(« )  draw,  and/^pv 
guard,  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other.  To  f€pv{i:) 
draw  belong  e^ipOtrar  0  226,  tlpont  /3  389,  eipvffd/irjv  k  165.  The  traces  of 
a  /  are  pointed  out  by  Hoffinann,  Quaest.  homer,  ii  49  ;  probably  the 
Lat.  ven'o  (for  vers-o)  is  i*elated.  [But  cp.  Corssen  Beitr.  p.  403.]  The 
appearance  of  an  ei  in  unaugmented  forms,  e.g.  in  EipOfiEvai  Hes.  0pp. 
818,  i^tpvrroy  Soph.  Trach.  1034,  is  to  be  explained  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  in  the  case  of  e\ifTtrijj  (No.  4)«     In  Attic  prose  ipvut  is  unknown. 

12)  flflra,  A  392  irvKiyov  Xoyoy  uaay  fiyoircc,  ^  472  eIve  C*  fi^/  nvroy 
liEtTtT(^  ^atrv/jioywy^  cp.  Hesiod.  Theog.  174,  and  then  in  Herodotus  and  the 
tragedians,  who  also  recognise  the  middle  eltraro  (eycaWfiVnro,  Eurip. 
Hippol.  31).  The  diphthong  is  to  be  explained  as  due  to  the  original  rr 
of  the  root  <r«?,  I?,  from  which  too  came  the  form  If  <T<raro,  discussed  on 
p.  80.  The  stittnge  thing  is  that  it  appears  in  forms  that  have  not  the 
force  of  a  past  tense,  in  Homer  only  at  »y  163  Eltrov  drafrTtiaai:  (by  the 
side  of  E'fracy  Errtrai),  then  in  Herodotus  (iii.  126  virutrar,  i.  66  fterci/ieiot). 
At  Thuc.  iii.  58  Bekker  and  Classen  follow  good  M.SS.  in  reading  Efftra^i- 
ytay.  The  €i  must  have  been  due  here  to  a  confusion,  aided  apparently 
by  the  related  t^^w,  \fTa,  KaHura,  Kai^iffdjxEyoq  (Cobet,  Variae  lect.  p.  88). 

13)  EttjTiiKEiv,  the  Attic  form  of  the  pluperfect  as  contrasted  with 
Etrriik'Eiy^  which  is  the  only  form  in  Homer  and  Herodotus,  is  found  fii'st 
at  Hes.  Scut.  269  Elfrn)icEi,  at  Eurip.  Here.  fur.  925,  and  constantly  in 
prose.  Its  origin  from  i-aE-ffrrfK-Et-y  explains  the  diphthong  (Wecklein, 
Curae  epigrapUcae,  36). 

14)  EifTTiuty,  EtnTiaffay  EitrrinSrjy  by  the  side  of  the  perf.  Ettrriafim   not 
j^    found  before  the  time  of  Attic  prose,  but  occurring  there  constantly 

(Lys.  19,  27,  Xen.  Cyr.  i.  3,  10),  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Enria 
belongs  to  the  same  root  as  the  Lat.  Vesta  (Princ.  i.  496).  Traces  of  the 
/  are  to  be  seen  in  Doric,  but  not  in  Homer  (Ahr.  55). 

15)  Elxoy^  El\6firfy  need  no  reference  to  special  passages,  as  they  are 
universal  from  Homer  (F  123  etc.)  onwards.  Thefoims  E-rr^o-y,  <r\{]-ntaj 
eIw  etc.  show  clearly  that  the  root  is  orex,  and  consequently  that  i\\oy 
stands  for  i'ttE\-0'y  (Princ.  L  237). 
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A  review  of  all  these  forms  shows  us  this  result.  In  ^even  verbs  the  130 
loss  of  a  /  is  demonstrable,  in  five  that  of  tr,  in  one  (J/iev  etc.)  the 
evident  loss  of  a  spirant,  probably  of  a  J.  In  i\\nv,  as  we  saw,  the  loss  of 
a  spirant  is  not  cleai'ly  established,  in.  enav  the  f  i  is  not  really  due  to  the 
angment,  and  in  no  single  case  can  it  be  established  that  the  root 
originally  began  with  a  vowel.  If  we  reckon  these  fourteen  cases  (in- 
cluding mXoi',  along  with  the  twenty-one  cases  ti*eated  under  a),  in  which 
the  syllabic  augment  remains  intact,  we  obtain  a  total  of- thirty-five  cases, 
in  which  the  augment  has  something  to  tell  us  about  an  original  con- 
sonantal initial,  and  this  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be  overlooked  in  con- 
sidering, as  we  shall  have  presently  to  do,  the  question  of  the  persistency 
of  this  element  of  inflexion. 

B)    The  Temporal  Augment. 

Buttmann  was  able  to  see  that  the  temporal  augment  was  originally 
identical  with  the  syllabic,  but  he  did  not  state  the  fact  correctly  when 
he  said,  at  p.  323  of  vol.  i.  of  his  Ausf.  Gr. :  '  From  all  that  has  gone 
before  it  is  clear  that  the  Augmentum  temporale  is  nothing  else  than 
the  Augmentum  syllabicum  e  that  has  been  contracted  with  the  initial 
vowel  of  the  verb,  e.g.  ayw  l-ayuv  Jiyoy;  and  it  thus  appears  that  the 
augment  of  the  verbs  in  Text  3  is  the  original  form  :  «x*^>  ^"«X^''»  *^X^*'> 
while  in  the  rest  of  the  cases  of  amplification  contained  in  this  paragraph 
this  original  contraction  has  been  replaced  by  a  simple  lengthening  of  the 
main  vowel.'  This  change  of  procedure  would  be  inconceivable  in  the 
case  of  the  large  number  of  verbs  beginning  with  a  in  Doric,  and  of 
those  b^inning  with  c  and  o  in  Ionic.  For  e-ayor,  for  instance,  the 
only  possible  contraction  in  Doric  would  be  ilyor,  like  f:pi/c  for  K7>cai, 
while  what  we  actually  find  is  ayov,  upy^o/jiai',  ayayyeiXavj  aiiovv 
(cf.  the  Lesbian  trwayayt^  the  Arcad.  vira.p\i^  the  Cypr.  nrwyor,  Ahrens, 
129) ;  and  in  Ionic  i-eaay  could  only  produce  clflrar,  i-op-To  o^pro. 

The  temporal  augment  therefore  points  undeniably  by  its  form  to 
an  older  linguistic  peiiod  in  which  the  augment  had  not  yet  turned  to 
e  but  was  still  a.  As  to  the  period  at  which  the  rules  which  hold  for 
Greek  were  settled  there  are  two  possibilities;  either  this  happened  on  131 
Greek  soil  at  a  time  when  the  augment  was  still  a,  while  the  stem- 
syllable  had  already  got  the  vowel  which  was  the  prevailing  one  at  a 
later  time.  On  this  hypothesis  the  augment  in  the  case  of  a  verb  be- 
ginning with  a  would  be  explained  by  the  following  steps  : 


Sroyov  iyov  Ion.  j^< 


OP 


but  not  in  that  of  verbs  in  e  and  o ;  for  though  in  Ionic  a-op-ro  might 
give  utpro,  in  strict  Doric  it  would  give  apro,  as  ftoaoiTi  gives  the  Dor. 
/Jodrrc  (Ahrens,  197),  while  ^&'i<ray  would  give*a(rav  in  Ionic,  as  fi-fOXov 
gives  atiXoi'.  But  we  have  at  least  one  clear  example  to  prove  that  o 
was  actually  augmented  to  oi  in  strict  Doric,  i.e.  the  form  &^o<ra  (Ahr. 
350)  attested  by  several  inscriptions.  It  thus  appears  that  the  aug- 
mented syllable  in  all  the  three  forms  of  the  original  a  (i.e.  a,  6,  and  o) 
shows  the  long  vowel  corresponding  to  the  short  vowel  of  the  root,  and 
this  rule  admits  of  only  one  explanation,  but  that  is  a  complete  one. 
It  is  that  the  augment  grew  one  with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  stem  at  a 
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time  previous  to  the  difO^rentiation  of  a,  e^  and  o.  If  the  Greeks  inherited 
from  a  pre-Greek  time 

*  agdmi  •  dgam 

•  oBonti  •  dsant 
*amutai                                 *drta 

we  can  imderstand  how,  as  the  a  gradually  split  up,  the  sense  of  the 
connexion  between  the  present  and  the  pi'eterite  forms  must  have  led 
them  to  choose  for  both  tenses  the  same  vowel,  differing  only  in  quantity, 
and  to  form  the  past  tense  thus  : 

Dor.  &y<»  iyov 

€((r)avrt,  cacrt         ^(rav  (so  too  the  Arcad.  fjs  =  fjv) 

SpWTOl  Z>pTO. 

The  i;  shown  by  Ionic  in  the  place  of  a  is  evidently  of  late  origin, 
and  reminds  us  of  the  way  in  which  in  the  nouns  the  uniformity  of  the 
a  declension  is  marred  by  the  way  in  which  the  lonians  sometimes  put 
an  17  into  the  place  of  an  a  :  ILki)  Ukt^q  <fec.  liKti  and  Tiyov  stand  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  as  I'egards  their  ?;.  The  fact  that  we  can 
definitely  fix  the  order  in  time  of  these  phenomena  gives  them  a  special 
value. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  augment  in  verbs  be- 
132  ginning  with  «  or  v.  Here  Greek  is  considerably  at  variance  with  the 
Indian  languages  in  its  method  of  formation.  In  Sanskrit  the  addition 
of  the  augment  turns  t  or  I  into  at,  and  u  ot  u  into  du  : 

iKfihdrtiy  he  wishes  imperf.  diJUUia-t, 

ukshd-ti,  he  sprinkles  „       auksha-t. 

This  method  of  formation  is  represented  in  Greek  by  a  single  example, 
which  has  hitherto  not  been  considered  relevant,®  the  imperfect  of  elfjn 
^ca  or  170.  In  the  singular,  it  is  true,  the  r)  might  be  explained  in  a 
different  way ;  r)i  might  have  come  by  the  tem}X)ral  augment  fi-om  ft,  so 
that  fiu  would  bear  to  eTeri  the  same  relation  as  the  unusual  Attic  iJKai^ov 
to  ctc/i^cu.  But  this  explanation,  which  is  given  e.g.  by  Ahrens  on  the 
conj.  in  /ic  p.  25,  and  by  Kiihner,  Ausf.  Gr.  i*.  662,  does  not  hold  for  the 
dual  and  plural.  For  it  is  shown  by  'i/Litv,  Iroyy  "latrt,  that  the  diphthong 
belongs  to  the  singular  only,  and  hence  from  the  analogous  ^17/1/,  (ftu^iir, 
we  get  in  the  imperf.  sing,  t'^tj-r,  e^iy-c,  but  plur.  t<l)Ufityy  e^aror.  A 
form  Jdtti'  differing  only  by  its  rj  from  *  el  tray  would  be  just  as  anomalous 
as  i<prjaayj  and  hence  Ahrens  (ut  supra)  is  compelled  to  recognise  *  an 
imorganic  d^eneration  of  sound '  (AblaiU).  The  trisyllabic  Hnray  would 
not  be  touched  at  all  by  this  explanation.  That  the  rj  really  has  the  force 
of  an  augment  is  clearly  shown  by 

rfurav  or  ^a-av  by  the  side  of  laav 

the  former  of  which  oocm's  K  197,  N.  305,  while  the  latter  is  very  common ; 
e.g.  A  494  tVprrav,  r  445.  The  shorter  form  bears  to  the  longer  exactly 
the  relation  of  laur  to  >Va»'.  '^unuy  and  the  like,  which  Ahrens's  view 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  is  imheaixi  of,  unless  appeal  is  made  to  Hesychius's 

•  Adalb.  Kuhn,  De  conjngativna  in  -fit,  p.  48,  notices  the  agreement  between  the 
Greek  and  Sanskrit  form,  but  obscures  tlie  insight  thus  gained  into  its  nature  by 
comparing  p8ciy  and  the  like,  where  the  1?  is  due  to  the  F.  Cp.  Sonne,  ZUchr,  xiii. 
431 ;  Pott,  Wurz€lwdrterb.  i.  405 ;  Leo  Meyer,  Ztsc?ir,  ix.  385. 
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glofls  elcv  *  eiropfvf roy  which  is  suspicious  because  it  does  not  come  in  its 
proper  place  alphabetically.  Herodotus  too  knows  only  ijin,  tjuy  ijifrai, 
while  he  never  augments  ec  to  17  (Bredow  de  dial.  Herodot.  309).  Under 
these  dicamstanoes  we  shall  assume  the  same  relation  to  exist  in  the 
singular,  also  between  4ce  A  47,  U  213,  ^e  M  371,  and  u  F  383,  and 
venture  accordingly  to  i^egard  ^tu  or  ijtoy  as  1st  sing,  as  the  exact  coun- 
terpart to  the  Skt.  djamf  the  imperf.  of  the  rt.  i,  and  {(or  as  3rd  pi.  as 
that  of  the  Skt.  djan  (for  *djant).  To  ij^ai'  there  is  moreover  an  exact  133 
parallel  in  the  Old-Persian  atiy-disa  they  overstepped,  patiy-disa^^'KOTi' 
piav  (Spiegel,  D.  Altpers.  Keilschriftcn,  p.  188,  cp.  168). 

But  how  Ib  the  long  vowel  to  be  accounted  for  in  these  forms !  It 
has  been  thought  that  it  might  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  augment 
originally  consisted  in  a  long  a.  It  would  be  strange,  if  this  were  so, 
that  this  should  be  almost  the  only  instance  of  a.  Schleicher  (Comp.^ 
738)  is  of  opinion  l^t  there  was  in  the  Indian  forms  no  contraction  of 
a-|-»,  o-f  16,  which  must  have  given  e,  o,  but  only  an  approximation  of 
the  two  letters,  the  result  of  which  would  have  been  di  and  du.  This 
explanation  would  not  suit  the  Greek  forms  anyhow,  for  in  Gi-eek  the 
approximation  of  c-fc  very  often  leads  to  €t,  as  it  did  in  the  above- 
mentioned  tJcoy.  I  should  be  more  willing  to  believe  that  the  vowels  i 
and  u  produced  a  spirant  before  them,  which  made  itself  felt  later  in  the 
length  of  the  a.  ijia  would  thus  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  yjwtriiLoq, 
&idpi»firinoc,  and  other  forms  of  the  kind  which  I  have  discussed  at  Stud, 
ii.  187.  However  this  may  be,  the  agreement  between  ijta  and  the 
Sanskrit  forms  in  the  matter  of  augmentation  may  be  set  down  as 
established. 

In  all  other  cases  the  rule  is  that  the  initial  vowel  is  simply 
lengthened.  In  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  this  apparently  I'emarkable 
rule  we  must  notice,  to  begin  with,  what  it  is  easy  to  overlook,  that  the 
whole  amoimt  of  cases  affected  by  the  rule  is  by  no  means  a  large  one. 
In  Homer  there  are  only  foiu*  or  five  instances  of  an  i  made  long  by  the 
augment :  ^htinro  0'   vCiMtp  k  359  (by  the  side  of  'laiyaty  and  the  like), 

^ii^oy  (ftcy«  *^flX"''>  ^^^**X^  ^  ^^)»  ^""^^1^^^  X  ^^  (by  the  side  of  cirTo\Xw>/), 
*iKaye  (ig  Xpvtrrjv  7i:aye  A  431,  icfi/aTraX/yLian',  c*  'itcave  Soai;  ini  vfiaq  *A\(ntijy 
B  17,  by  the  side  of  'ificarw,  'luarct  etc.),  'iKtro  CiKiro    neydog   A   362,  Iketo 

Iw/jia  <t  44  by  the  side  of  'UicrOai  etc.).  The  stems  ia^  and  /V  once  had  a  f , 
so  that  the  augmented  forms  cannot  be  of  a  very  ancient  date.  The  later 
periods  wiU  not  add  very  ipuch  to  this  list,  as  the  number  of  verbs  be- 
ginning with  I  is  small.  We  get  e.g.  'ikcrfvca,  Eurip.  Med.  338.  Several 
of  this  small  class  of  verbs,  e.g.  the  derivatives  of  'ihoQ  ihovy,  lau^iy  134 
etc  hardly  occur  in  poetry.  Some  derivatives  of  <f/>oc,  like  upevu)  and 
again  iOaiyta,  i^atrtru)  (in  Homer  there  is  only  l^tatny),  might  possibly 
furnish  instances,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any. 

Of  verbs  in  v  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  an  augmented  form  in 
Homer,  and  even  in  later  Greek  they  need  a  great  deal  of  looking  for,  as 
the  number  of  such  verbs  is  small.  The  following  ai-e  certain  :  Aesch. 
Prom.  558  Kal  \i\og  noy  *vfJityaiovy,  Anthol.  vi.  265  No<T<T/f«c  'v(ftuyey 
QevipiXU  a  KXto'xac,  to  which  Nauck  (Melanges  Gr^co-Romains,  iv.  5) 
adds  three  more  from  vc^uiyut,  one  from  vyuihu)  (ovx  vyiaiye  Com.  anon., 
Meineke,  iv.  182),  and  'vXakrei  Kvuty  (Aiistoph.  Vesp.  1402).  'c/Jp-fff, 
Eur.  Tro.  1020  and  the  like  do  not  count,  as  here  the  v  may  be  long  in 
the  tragedians  in  imaugmented  forms,  so  that  *vf3pi!!oy  might  stand 
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on  the  same  footing  as  fifradffirjv.  On  the  whole  I  do  not  think  it  is 
going  too  far  to  say  that  the  rule  which  all  grammars  give  is  established 
by  barely  a  dozen  verbs  altogether.  This  fact  puts  the  difference  between 
Greek  and  Sanskrit  in  a  completely  different  light.  The  Greek  usage  is 
evidently  the  result  of  a  comparatively  late  development,  due  to  the 
analogy  of  the  verbs  b^inning  with  a  hard  vowel.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
primitive  stems  beginning  with  <  and  v  the  old  tradition  was  apparently 
quite  interrupted,  and  ijia,  which  took  an  anomalous  position  instead 
of  serving  as  a  pattern  for  the  rest,  stands'  alone  as  witness  to  the  old 
rule. 

Another  anomaly  of  the  augment  which  has  not  had  much  notice 
bestowed  on  it  is  the  change  of  the  position  of  the  aapirate.  Inasmuch 
as  the  temporal  augment  originated  in  the  syllabic,  in  the  contraction, 
that  is,  of  the  a  with  the  initial  vowel,  we  should  expect  to  find  this 
form  of  the  augment  always  with  the  spiiitus  lenis.  The  asper  shows 
that  the  linguistic  sense  had  no  very  lively  recollection  of  this  contrac- 
tion. Hence  even  Homer  has  ypti  (P  463),  ijirrcro  {Y  468),  ijpfiotret'  (P 
210),  Apfiaiye,  &pfirjtrtj  though  in  verbs  in  which  the  spiritus  asper  had 
arisen  from  a,  f ,  or  j,  the  contraction  could  not  have  been  of  very  long 
135  standing.  The  sense  of  the  connexion  between  the  preterite  and  the 
other  verbal  forms  was  probably  too  strong  to  allow  of  such  a  difference 
as  we  can  imagine  might  have  existed  between  awrcTai  and  *^7rr£ro. 

Still  more  surprising  than  the  aspirated  temporal  augment  is  the 
aspirated  syllabic  in  forms  like  caXair,  Untruro,  kiaputv  (cf.  above  pp.  79 
and  81).  The  grammarians  defend  this  strange  usage  by  the  peculiar 
supposition  that  the  c  is  not  Ik  KXlfreutg,  not  inflexional,  that  is,  or,  in 
other  words,  not  an  augment,  but  c%  yrXtoyufrfiov  (Herodian,  i.  p.  542). 
They  had  cases  like  hh^a  in  their  minds.  We  may  learn  two  things 
from  these  forms :  first,  the  fact  that  the  spiritus  asper  was  of  a  movable 
nature,  and  had  no  prominent  position  as  a  letter  even  in  early  times; 
and  secondly,  the  power  of  analogy  which  was  here  the  means  of  ob- 
-scuring  so  ordinary  a  linguistic  instrument  as  the  augment. 

There  is  moreover  a  noteworthy  exception  to  this  surprising  rule 
in  the  case  of  a  temporal  augment,  i.e.  the  Homeric  aXtro,  2\ro,  with  its 
spiritus  lenis.  The  forms  are  attested  beyond  any  doubt  at  11  754, 
A  532,  r  29,  A  419  etc.  Herodian  expressly  prescribes  the  lenis  at 
A  532,  and  gives  some  marvellous  explanations  of  it.  Other  witnesses  to 
the  fact  ai*e  collected  by  La  Roche,  Homer.  Textkritik,  185.  Since,  as 
Buttmann  saw  (ii.  109),  the  circumflex  points  to  a  contraction,  it  is 
best  to  set  down  the  lenis  as  a  relic  of  the  old  pronunciation,  and 
take  aXro  to  have  come  from  l-AX-ro,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  *a-&\- 
To,  If  this  is  the  right  conclusion  we  have  here  a  completely  isolated 
instance,  which  can  only  have  arisen  at  a  time  when  the  a  still  I'emained 
intact,  though  the  original  (t  of  the  rt.  AX  (Princ.  ii  167)  had  already 
passed  into  the  spiritus  asper,  the  order  of  the  changes  being  different 
to  that  in  the  cases  of  the  above-mentioned  kiaaaro,  ka<l>6rij  cipiroi-, 
whose  predecessors,  ^k-ffitraaTo,  *k-(ra<liOri,  ^t-aipiroy,  seem  to  have  known 
a  time  when  the  n  of  the  augment  had  been  weakened  to  f,  but  at  which  the 
rr,  which  was  afterwards  volatilised,  still  remained  intact.  Some  doubts 
might  certainly  arise  about  &Kto  from  the  fact  that  AXfitvoQciien  appears 
with  the  lenis,  which  does  not  admit  of  the  same  explanation.  But  might 
this  not  have  arisen  from  a  mistaken  imiMtion  of  iXro  )     Even  fieraX- 
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fAivoQ  E  336,  inaXfiiioQ  H  260,  and  elsewhere,  might  be  accounted  for  by 
the  instances  which,  though  not  plentiful,'  do  occur,  of  an  Ionic  preference  136 
for  tenuis  instead  of  asper,  such  as  eV/oriov  C  265,  ai/ro^ior  0  449.  It 
is  conoeiyable  therefore  t^at  there  once  was  a  a\/«ei'0(,  corresponding 
to  aXro.  The  attempt  to  explain  the  lenis  in  ^ju/3<<orot'  in  the  same  way 
would  find  an  obstacle  in  iiH^pravoy  O,  68.  The  etymology,  and  the  re- 
lated af^noTuieu'y  rather  point  here  to  the  lenis  as  the  original  initial 
(Princ.  il  350). 

C)  Absence  of  the  Augment. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  our  investigation  of  the  augment  we  en- 
countered the  question  whether  and  how  ^  it  is  an  integral  and  original 
part  of  the  preterite.^  The  fact  that  the  augment  is  very  often  left  out 
in  the  Vedas  (Benfey,  Vollst.  Gr.  p.  362 ;  Kurzo  Gr.  p.  85),  that  its 
omission  is  not  unknown  even  in  epic  Sanskrit,  and  is  the  rule  for  all 
periods  of  the  language  after  the  particles  md  (fii'i)  and  sma,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  fact  that  the  augment  is  unstable  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  has  led  to  the  precipitate  conclusion  that  the  old  original 
Indo-Germanic  language  stood  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect  as  the 
two  oldest  texts  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  India  and  Greece. 
The  course  of  the  development  of  our  science  teaches  us  caution,  I  think, 
most  emphatically.  How  many  centuries  do  we  suppose  passed  from 
the  time  when  the  Indo-Geimans,  as  we  imagine,  lived  as  one  nation  in 
the  table-lands  of  Asia,  to  that  when  the  Indians  composed  the  oldest 
of  their  hymns  which  we  possess,  or  to  that  still  later  period  of  the 
Homeric  poems  1  We  do  not  rush  in  other  instances  to  the  conclusion 
that  because  two  languages  agree  in  the  absence  of  some  element,  it  must 
therefore  have  been  absent  in  the  primitive  language.  The  Indians,  even 
the  oldest  of  them,  said  s-m^is  for  aa-masj  and  the  Komans  said  surmus ; 
but  a  glance  at  iff- fie y  is  enoiigh  to  show  us  that  the  loss  befel  these 
two  languages  independently,  as  on  the  other  hand  erant  teaches  us  that 
the  loss  of  the  t  in  the  Skt.  dsan  and  the  Gk.  7i*ray  is  of  no  vei-y  ancient  137 
date.  Who  could  deny  that  the  language  of^the  Vedas  has  itself  been 
subject  to  most  material  alterations?  Aphaeresis  is  of  pretty  frequent 
occurrence  in  prepositions  in  Sanskrit — api,  for  example — and  in  aphae- 
resis we  may  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  .the  loss  of  the  augment. 
And  the  Homeric  language  too  has  its  own  special  weaknesses  which 
are  sometimes  corrected  by  the  language  of  a  later  time,  and  the 
Dorians  and  Aeolians  especially  preserve  many  older  forms  than 
Homer.  We  may  perhaps  even  venture  to  maintain  that  it  is  the 
peculiarity  of  old  periods  of  language  that  in  spite  of  all  the  treasures 
they  preserve  for  us  from  a  preening  period,  they  always  show  certain 
signs  of  degeneration  which  disappear  again  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
rule  grows  more  defined.  For  instance,  it  is  oply  in  Homer  that  we  find 
pa  and  &p  by  the  side  of  apa,  and  in  Homer,  though,  in  this  case,  not  in 
Homer  only,  we  find  yipOev  for  tytpdiv,  though  it  is  unmistakable  that 
it  came  from  cV.     Again,  without  accepting  the  superficial  doctrine  of 

•  I  am  pleased  to  find  that.  Delbrilck,  AUind,  Verbum,  p.  80,  agrees  un- 
reservedly with  my  view,  that  the  augment  was  from  the  first  a  necessary  part 
of  the  preterite. 
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earlier  times,  which  made  the  metre  responsible  off-hand  for  all  possible 
kinds  of  license,  we  must  admit  that  where  pairs  of  forms  existed  in  the 
spoken  language,  the  poets  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  fact. 
Every  additional  mode  of  expression  gives  additional  facility  in  the 
fabrication  of  the  verse.  If  then,  as  we  assume,  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  Homeric  language,  or  perhaps  of  its  predecessor,  the  lan- 
guage of  those  stififer  Epic  songs  which  must  have  preceded  Homer,  fiij 
was  said  now  and  then  as  well  as  efirj,  /3aXXf,  as  well  as  e/3aXX£,  how 
convenient  this  must  have  been  found  by  the  not  over  deft  versifier  of 
those  eaiiy  times !  And  how  could  even  the  more  elaborate  Epic  of  a  later 
time  afford  to  abandon  so  productive  a  source  of  useful  alternatives  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  ]  ifiaXXe  could  not  begin  a  line,  how  con- 
venient to  have  (iaXke  at  command  as  well,  and  the  same  in  other  like 
cases !  Against  the  assumption  that  the  augment  existed  from  primi- 
tive  times  till  a  little  before  the  peiiod  of  the  Homeric  poems,  as  a  kind 
of  movable  prefixed  particle,  sometimes  p'esent  and  sometimes  absent, 
decided  objections  may  be  found  in  the  history  above  given  of  the  tem- 
1 38  poral  augment.  We  saw  the  temporal  augment  to  be  a  syllabic  aug- 
ment which  in  an  earlier  period,  before  Greek  was  a  separate  language, 
had  lost  its  original  shape.  But  if  it  lost  its  original  shape  it  cannot 
have  had  a  separate  existence  of  its  own  :  the  two  things  are  incon- 
sistent. Moreover  the  preservation,  in  spite  of  phonetic  difficulties, 
of  the  £  after  the  disappearance  of  initial  spirants,  whether  it  remained 
unchanged  or  was  contracted,  goes  to  show  that  the  spoken  language 
was  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of  dismissing  the  augment  off-hand. 

It  seems  to  me  best  on  all  grounds  to  suppose  that  shortly  before 
the  rise  of  the  Greek  Epic  the  augment  became  occasionally  exposed  to 
the  same  tendency  towards  wearing  away  ( Vervntterung),  which  the  a 
of  &pQ  and  the  c  of  h'tpOe  could  not  always  withstand ;  that  there  were, 
in  short,  pairs  of  forms  then  in  use,  one  with  the  augment  and  one 
without.  This  assumption  too  will  be  found  to  suit  the  special  condi- 
tions under  which  the  augment  fell  away,  in  reference  to  which  the 
following  facts  are  to  be  noticed : 

1)  The  syllabic  augment  is  never  wanting  anywhere  but  in  poetry, 
with  three  exceptions.  These  are  xP^^y  which  from  Herodotus  onward 
is  more  used  than  k\pnvy  iteratives,  with  regard  to  which  we  have  only 
Herodotus  to  deal  with,  and  pluperfects.  In  the  case  of  the  last-men- 
tioned the  loss  is  quite  explicable,  and  was  due  no  doubt  to  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  the  attempt  to  retain  the  augment  always  when  coming 
before  a  reduplication,  a  difficulty  which  made  itself  felt  in  the  same  way 
in  the  case  of  the  reduplicated  aorists,  which,  however,  all  but  ?/ynyoi' 
and  tiTroi',  were  confined  to  poetry.  The  iteratives  would  anyhow  have 
no  great  need  of  an  augment,  as  they  are  preterites  which  have  no  cor- 
respouding  presents  or  modal  forms.  We  may  notice  specially  however 
the  well-attested  iV'f «=£''*:«  in  Alkman  fr.  72  B^.  For  XPV''>  which  is 
post-Homeric,  Ahrens  conjectures  an  origin  fi-om  x'")  3''=XP«*^  ?»'•  if^^ 
the  verbs  in  -/i«  cf.  Nauck,  Bulletin  de  F Academic  de  P6tersb.  p.  28 ; 
Kiihner,  Ausf.  Gr.  P  667.)  However  this  may  be,  these  exceptions  are, 
when  compared  with  the  thousands  of  forms  that  have  an  augment,  so 
insignificant  that  they  help  rather  to  establish  the  general  rule  than  to 
confute  it.  The  fact  that  the  living  spoken  language,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  as  good  as  never  neglected  the  augment  in  its  completest  form,  is 
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a  strong  oonfntatioii  of  the  view  which  represents  the  augment  as  an 
nneasential  element  in  the  word. 

2)  The  omission  of  the  syllabic  augment  in  Homer  was  purely  a  matter 
of  choice.     After  all  the  laborious  investigations  of  Grashof  (Programm 

of  Diiaseldorf,  1852),  M.  Schmidt  (Philol.  ix.),  La  Roche  (Homerische  130 
TextrKritik  i.  Alterth.  p.  423  ff.),  and  others,  very  little  else  can  be 
said  than  was  said  by  Merkel,  Praefatio  ad  Apollon.  Khod.  p.  107  :  '  de 
augmento  verborum  molestissima  est  ac  fortassis  inextricabilis  quaestio.' 
Herodian  has  told  us  (on  8  161)  that  "ifrrj  i;  xpi/<r(c  ▼apa  t^  mni^rtji 
(similarly  on  B  808).  Beyond  this  we  shall  hardly  advance.  No  doubt 
conventional  considerations  of  the  structure  ^f  the  verse  and  of  euphony 
were  in  many  instances  used  as  a  guide,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  re- 
duce these  to  the  shape  of  definite  rules,  and  the  ingenuity  of  scholars 
who  tried  to  unearth  them  would  be  better  employed  elsewhere. 

3)  Post-Homeric  poetry  adopts  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  syl- 
labic augment  as  an  inheritance  from  its  predecessor,  and  makes  the 
greater  use  of  it  in  proportion  as  it  is  removed  from  the  language  of  * 
ordinary  life.  Hence  it  is  that,  as  is  shown  by.  the  careful  investiga- 
tions made  by  Benner  (Stud.  i.  2,  18  ff.)  the  omission  of  the  syllabio 
augment  is  extremely  rare  in  iambic,  and  far  more  common  in  elegiac 
and  lyric  verse.  Hence,  as  is  shown  (Stud.  i.  2,  259)  by  Gerth,  in  the^ 
dialogue  of  tragedy  the  range  of  this  license  is  very  b'mited  indeed,  while 
the  majority  of  instances  of  it  occur  in  the  slightly  Epic  style  of  the 
messengers'  speeches,  or  still  more  commonly  in  Ivric  p^«f{|g^. 

4)  The  case  o^  the  temporal  augment  is  altogether  different.    Owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  phonetic  difficulty  with  which  its  pronunciation  was 
accompaniea,  ic  was  at  no  time  preserved  with  strict  consistency,     in 
Herodotus,  as  is  shown  by  the  careful  investigations  of  Lhardy  (Berol. 
1844)  and  Bredow,  the  temporal  augment  is  very  frequently  absent, 
especially  before  double  consonants  :  &ppwleoyf  ep^ot.,  tp^at',  t\l/tffTt,  niraX- 
XdffocTOy  just  as  in  Homer  it  disappears  particularly  often  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances.    So   too   before   diphthongs :   ccica^'f,    ev^am,   tv^ovy  ulpu, 
avEiTOf  o^ik-reipt.     It  is  evident  that  the  same  reasons  ai*e  at  work  here  as 
made  the  lonians  say  tfftrwv  for  'ijtratay,  Kpitrffutv,  fAil^uty  for  Kpeitrauy, 
fieiiutvy  airo^tEiQ  for  avohdic.     Here  too  we  have  not  as  yet  discovered 
clearly  defined  rules,  especially  as  the  M.SS.  fjEiil  us  sometimes,  aA  was  to 
be  expected.     The  disinclination  to  heavy  diphthongs  occasioned  even  inl 
Attic  Greek  forms  like  avatyoy,  iiKa(uy  (by  the  side  of  J^afoi),  ev/ooi ,*| 
and  the  disinclination  to  long  vowels  before  double  consonants  produced  11 40 
c^^ero and  kWnfioOrjtTitr,     In  all  these  cases  it  was  not  felt  to  be  in  any) 
way  a  Homeric  or  poetic  usage  to  leave  out  the  augment. 

The  beat  expression  therefore  of  the  important  diflference  between  the 
omission  of  the  syllabic  augment  and  that  of  the  temporal  is  this :  the 
former  is  a  poetical  and  archaic  license,  the  latter  is  a  sacrifice  to  con- 
venience of  articulation,  and  was  more  or  less  common  to  all  periods. 
Both  omissions  fall  under  the  head  of  weakening,  and  at  no  time  did  the 

'  Cp.  J^heck.  ad  Phryn.  p.  140,  and  his  note,  directed  against  Elmsley's  crav- 
ing for  uniformity  (jud  Med.  11^0),  on  Ajax,  v.  120.  In  a  note  on  this  verse  Din- 
dorf  remarks  that  the  augment  in  tlpov  is  unknown  to  the  La.  M.S.  of  Sophocles. 
YfecVXem  {Cvrae  Epigraphicu^jZy)  finds  inscriptional  evidence  to  r\bpiBn  from 
the  year  01.  95,  3,  but  no  similar  evidence  to  forms  without  augment  till  a  later 
date.     Still,  the  number  of  cases  is  on  the  whole  very  small. 
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Greeks  lose  the  sense  that  the  augmented  form  was  the  complete  and 
the  correct  one. 

D)  The  Position  of  the  Augment. 

We  shall  not  enter  hei-e  into  the  individual  peculiarities  in  i^)ect  to 
the  position  of  the  augment  in  compound  verbs.     The  statistical  state- 
ment or  even  the  general  review  of  these  does  not  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  genetic  consideration  of  the  Greek  Verb.      We  may 
however  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  nice  distinctions  were  observed, 
and  definite  rules  arose  for  its  position.     The  guiding  principle  was 
clearly  this,  that  in  the  preterite  the  augment  was  bound  immediately 
to  precede  the  real  stem  of  the  verb.  Prepositions  are  transitory  elements, 
defining  the  direction  of  the  verbal  notion  either  in  its  original  or  in 'its 
metaphorical  application,  and  were  not  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
pi'oper  substance  of  the  verb.     For  this  reason  they  stand  before  the 
141  augment,   and   outside  the  frame  of  the  verbal   form,^  and   in   like 
manner  complete  freedom  of  position  is  allowed  them  in  other  instances 
in  the  older  language.     Forms  then  like  vpociuxe,  irtpiii3ri,  and  the 
corresponding  Sanskrit  forms  like  pratj-cL-voXcU,  parj-Orgdt,  prove  incon- 
testably  that  the  verbal  form  had  become  far  more  closely  united  to  the 
augment  than  to  the  preposition.   Thei'e  are  exceptions  and  irregularities 
in  both  languages.     But  the  mere  fact  that  such  definite  laws  arose, 
shows  how  far  both  languages  were  from  regarding  the  augment  with 
indifference.   If  the  augment  really  had  for  centuries,  and  up  to  Homer's 
timC)  been  felt  to  be  an  entirely  unessential  element  in  the  verb,  it  would 
be  inconceivable  that  such  laws  should  have  arisen,  and  that  men  should 
not  have  taken  the  short  and  simple  course  of  leaving  the  augment  out 
altogether.     Our  Sanskrit  grammars  give  us  very  sparing  information 
as  to  the  practice  of  that  language  (Benfey,  Vollst.  Gr.  p.  361).    We  can 
see  this  much  however,  that  it  was  a  refinement  peculiar  to  Greek  to 
distinguish  prepositions  in  this  respect  from  other  prefixes,  such  e.g.  as 
il  and  ^vc     The  structure  of  the  language  shows  in  this  something  of  a 
glimmering  consciousness  of  grammatical  categories  which   w^as  not 
developed  till  much  later  into  a  dear  recognition  of  their  nature. 

The  irregularities  in  Greek  are  specially  instructive  in  two  ways. 
By  fiar  the  greater  part  consist  in  this,  that  even  such  verbs  as  have  been 
derived*  from  nouns  already  compounded  with  prepositions  which  have 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  word,  allow  the  augment,  contrary  to  the 
fimdamental  principle  to  follow  the  preposition.  The  rule  is  satisfied  in 
Tfyayrifwfirif^  (Thuc.  iv.  89),  but  not  in  Air-£-^i/^i;<T€,  vir-wTrnvovy  frpo-t- 
Ovfitlro,  and  many  other  like  cases,  on  which  the  reader  may  be  referred 
specially  to  KUhner,  Ausf.  Gr.  L^  516  ff.  These  exceptions  show  that  the 
linguistic  sense  of  the  Greeks  came  in  the  course  of  time  to  follow 
external  instead  of  internal  analogies,  and  took  refuge  in  the  simplest 
statement  of  the  rule,  Le.  te  put  tiie  augment  always  after  the  preposi- 

'  It  might  even  be  said  that  the  preposition  is  not  compounded  with  the 
verb-stem,  but  with  the  particular  verbal  form.  This  view  resembles  tl  at 
expressed  by  Apollonius  Dyskolos  (Herodian,  Ed.  LektZy  ii.  790) :  ^irl  ruv  awh 
•KpoBifftus  iipxotiivwv  ylvrrat  aMttrts  icAitrcwy,  i.e.  composition  with  the  inflected,  in 
this  case,  the  augmented  form,  rovriffri  «cotA  x9^^^  yiv%rai  tj  ovvOwis^  koX  wj 
&y  Tif  fffiroi,  wp&TOV  KAlvcrai  Koi  otrw  trwrriBrreu,  oXov  iarb  rov  ypd^v  yiytrat  Kara- 
ypd^,  ical  &irb  rov  fypeupov  Kvriypw^oy, 
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tion.  They  carried  thia  so  far  as  to  push  the  augment  into  the  middle 
of  the  word  when  the  word  only  apparently  began  with  a  preposition, 
saying  hfiKdyovy  for  the  older  icioKotovy,  injTut/iriyf  and  the  like. 

The  second  main  exception  is  to  some  extent  an  outcome  of  the 
principle  itsel£  In  cases  where  the  proposition  had  so  far  lost  its  force 
as  such  that  it  ceased  to  be  recognised  as  a  preposition ,  where,  that  is,  142 
the  compound  verb  formed  a  practically  indivisible  whole,  the  augment 
took  its  usual  position  :  MUw,  iKoBtvcoy,  ^ix<\tUaa,  In  the  case  of  such 
sabtle  differences  it  is  only  natural  that  there  should  have  been  devia- 
tions from  the  rule,  of  which  again  there  is  one  kind  which  most 
deeerveB  our  attention.  A  considerable  number  of  verlis  have  a  twofold 
angment,  one  at  the  beginning  and  one  in  the  middle:  iJirc/BoAi^ve 
(Arist.  fr.  101  Dind.,  while  we  read  fivTifioXifttt  at  A  809),  cnr-c-^cpVa, 
^p^^^itvy.  As  a  rule  the  second  of  these  augments  is  the  older  one,  and 
the  first  was  added  when  the  preposition  had  almost  ceased  to  be  fdt  as 
sneh.  Here  again  the  almost  anxious  solicitude  not  to  overlook  the 
augment^  even  in  forms  of  this  kind,  shows  how  little  it  was  felt  to  be 
di^MQisable  as  a  mark  of  past  time. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PRESENT  STEMS   WHICH  HAVE  NO  THEMATIC   VOWEL, 

Now  that  we  have  considered  the  two  expedients  most  widely  used  in 
the  structure  of  the  verb,  the  personal  terminations  which  appear  at  the 
end  of  all  verbal  forms,  and  the  augment  which  is  attached  to  the 
beginning  of  a  portion  of  them,  and  in  so  doing  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  frame  which  \a  common  to  forms  of  the  most  various  kinds,  we 
next  tmn  to  the  manifold  systems  which  group  themselves  round  the 
various  tense-stems,  beginning  of  course  with  the  simplest.  Now  the 
simplest  verbal  forms  are  those  of  the  so-called  conjugation  in  -/ic  Forms 
like  (fiQ-fiiy,  e-di-fjiiy  cannot  be  said  to  have  anything  beyond  the  barest 
necessities  in  the  way  of  formal  elements.  In  this  reppect  they  stand 
apart  both  from  such  forms  as  Ipd-o-fier^  f-Xtir-D-fiEr,  and  from  such  too  as 
wifjurXa-fiey  and  ^tk-yv-fiev.  For  the  purposes  of  a  general  review  of  the 
Greek  verbal  structure,  however,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  old  twofold 
division  which  treats  as  a  single  class  all  verbs  which  know  nothing 
143  of  the  vowel — whether  an  o-sound  or  an  e-sound — which  we  call 
thematic. 

The  present-stems  which  have  no  thematic  vowel  fall  into  two  main 
divisions. 

I.  Monosyllabic. 

II.  Dissyllabic. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  first  division^  as  it  is  the  simplest. 

L  MONOSYLLABIC  PRESENT-STEMS. 
A)   VoWEL-STEMS. 

In  two  of  the  verb-stems  of  this  class,  0a  and  i ,  we  notice  an  alterna- 
tion between  forms  with  a  short  stem-vowel,  like  0«-/i€i',  c-rf,  ^a-*^*, 
«-rw,  0a-/if lo-c,  «-/i€)'a«,  £-0a-/ii;i',  €-0n-ro,  and  others  with  a  long  one,  like 
the  Dor.  (pa-^ii  (Aristoph.  Ach.  736)= At t.  0i?-/i/,  <l>a-ri  (ib.  771)=Att. 
iprj-(Tt\  tl-fi*.  Dor.  fl-n  ^Hesych.  t^uri  •  c££Xev>7cra()=Att.  eUtri,  Of  the 
related  languages  Sanskrit  shows  a  most  decided  agreement  in  this,  but 
only  in  roots  in  t  and  u. 

e-mi  (from  a%-m%)  i-rnds 

e-shi  i4,hds  i-thd 

e-^t  irids  j'dnti, 

Koots  in  rt,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  vowel  counts  as  radically  long  in 
Sanskrit,  keep  this  long  vowel  throughout,  so  that  though  hha-mi  and 
0a-/ii  coincide  bka-rnds  and  0a-/Li€c  do  not.  Some  traces  of  the  same 
phenomenon  appear  in  a  like  place  in  Zend  :  alt-<t=Dor  el-rc,  2nd  sing, 
imperat.  i-c/t=i-9c  (Skt  i-hi) ;  while  in  Lithuanian  the  diphthong  goes 
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through  all  the  persons :  eirml,  ei-H,  H-H,  H-me  (Schleicher,  Comp.'  783^. 
The  whole  process  gains  special  importance  fh)m  the  fact  that  it  is 
repeated  in  the  dissyllabic  stems  among  the  verbs  in  -/it,  and  that  to  a 
fiyr  greater  extent  and  with  far  greater  regularity,  and  that  some  traces 
of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the  perfect-stem  as  well.  Various  kinds  of 
explanation  have  at  times  been  attempted  of  this.  To  an  earlier  period 
in  which  it  had  become  habitual  to  regard  vowel-intensification  as  a 
dynamic  process,  arising  from  the  effort  to  attach  greater  emphasis  to  144 
certain  peculiarly  significant  syllables,  succeeded  a  complete  revolution 
of  ideas  on  this  head,  represented  most  markedly  by  Grein  (Ablaut, 
Reduplication  und  secund^re  Wurzeln,  Cassel,  1862),  and  his  views  are 
more  or  less  shared  by  Benfey  and  Holtzmann,  and  also  by  Kuhn 
(ZtBchr.  ziL  143).  The  teaching  of  this  school  is  that  all  intensification 
ii  sound  is  of  purely  external,  and  hence  mechcmtcal,  origin,  and  is 
effected  solely  by  the  accent.  This  view  relies  for  support  on  what  is 
certainly  a  pretty  formidable  series  of  facts  drawn  from  the  verbal  in- 
flexion in  Sanskrit,  which  prove  that  there  existed  in  this  language  a 
feuvreaching  though  certainly  not  an  absolutely  imconditional  connexion 
between  intensification  and  accentuation.  To  establish  this  theory  it  is 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Sanskrit  has  in  all  those  cases  preserved  nothing 
but  the  original  accent,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  other  languages, 
and  in  particular  Greek,  which  elsewhere  shows  much  agreement  with 
Sanskrit  in  matters  of  accent,  shifted  the  accentuation  completely,  and 
not  only  so,  but  that  this  shifting  had  no  power  to  effect  any  change  in 
the  length  of  the  different  syllables,  which  we  must  assume  to  have  been 
by  that  time  definitely  settled.  Besides,  if  we  are  to  be  convinced  by 
this  doctrine,  the  process  of  noun  and  case  formation  must  be  thoroughly 
examined  with  reference  to  this  point,  and  a  like  agreement  must  be 
shown  to  exist  throughout  these  r^ons,  or  in  a  great  portion  of  them, 
between  the  forms  assumed  by  vowels  and  the  position  of  the  accent. 
Even  granting  though  that  this  could  be  done,^  this  would-be  explana- 
tion would  not  be  a  real  explanation  after  all.  For  no  answer  would  be 
found  to  the  question  why  the  accent  shifted  in  such  a  capricious  way. 
Why  not  hold  the  opposite  to  have  been  the  case,  and  find  in  the  inten- 
sification itself  the  reason  why  the  accent  clings  to  the  stem-syllable,  and 
suppose  that  where  strength  was  not  thus  added  to  it  the  final  syllable  145 
had  power  to  attract  the  accent  to  itself,  somewhat  as  Xiira>v  as  compared 
with  Xeivuty  may  have  owed  its  accent  on  the  last  to  this  circumstance  ? 
In  this  way  one  assertion  would  be  met  by  another. 

Bopp,  again,  did  not  altogether  accept  the  theory  of  the  mechanical 
production  of  the  changes  here  under  consideration.  He  attributed  the 
difference  between  the  form  with  the  stronger  and  that  with  the  weaker 
stem  to  the  *  weight  of  the  terminations.'  The  tendency  to  strengthen 
the  stem  only  makes  itself  felt  before  the  lighter  terminations  of  the 
singular,  while  it  is  counteracted  by  the  heavier  terminations  of  the 

*  Since  I  wrote  this,  the  inquiry  into  the  effect  of  the  Indo-Germanic  accent 
on  the  form  of  the  words  of  the  several  languages  has  been  conducted  with 
decided  result  and  from  quite  new  points  of  view  by  Earl  Yemer  {JZtschr,  zxiii. 
97  ff.),  and  succeeded  by  still  further  investigations  by  Osthoff  {Beitrdge  zur 
Oeich,  der  devUehen  Spraehe,  iii.)  and  Brugman  (Studien,  iz.)-  These  labours, 
however,  which  are  still  fast  proceeding,  deal  more  directly  with  other  provinces 
than  with  that  which  occupies  us  at  present. 
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dual  and  plural,  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  had  never  less  than  two 
syllables,  and  also  by  those  of  the  middle ;  or,  to  use  Bopp's  own  words, 
it  is  'revoked  before  the  heavy  terminations.'      Whether  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  fuller  form  of  the  stem  did  actually  exist  at  one  time  in 
the  dual  and  plural  as  well,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  exchanged  for 
the  lighter,  we  are  not  told.     Such  a  i*evocation  as  this  would  in  fact  be 
extremely  rare,  and  could  hardly  be  supported  by  analogies.     Holtz- 
mann's  accentuation  hypothesis,  which  is  closely  bound  up  with  the 
still  bolder  theory  that  the  whole  phenomenon  of  the  Guna  owes  its 
existence  to  the  influence  of  an  a  either  present  or  supposed  to  have  once 
been  present,  is  controverted  by  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gr.  ii.^  480,  at  which 
place  he  expresses  his  belief  that  in  the  weight  of  certain  terminations 
is  to  be  found  at  t>nce  the  cause  of  the  shifting  of  the  accent  and  that 
of  the  'revocation'  of  the  intensification.     This  view  has  at  least  this 
much  in  its  favour,  that  it  contains  a  uniform  principle.     But  even  so 
we  are  left  with  a  mass  of  difficulties,  e.g.  in  the  imperative,  where  we 
should  have  to  suppose  that  the  Skt.  Mi  had  the  force  of  a  heavy  ter- 
mination.    For  this  reason  Schleicher  has  been  verv  guarded  in  his 
expressions  on  this  point.    Without  going  into  the  reasons  of  the  pheno- 
menon he  merely  notices  (Comp.'  750)  the  fact  that  '  the  intensification 
only  holds  before  the  personal  terminations  of  the  indicative  sing,  act.' 
I   would  only  suggest  ih&t  instead  of  '  holds' — ^by  which  word  it  is 
implied  that  in  other  forms  the  intensification  has  lost  its  hold — we 
should  say  *  takes  place.'    For  no  one  will  be  able  to  show  that  in  the 
place  of  i-maa  men  ever  said  ai-maa,  or  in  that  of  c-^Liec  el-fiec     For  the 
146  same  reason  we  shall  have  no  right  to  place  this  sporadic  intensification 
of  the  root- vowel  without  qualification  on  the  same  footing  with  that 
permanent  *  intensification  which  provides  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
second  class  of  thematic  verbs  (Xf  (ira»,  ipevyw).  We  should  perhaps  do  better 
to  seek  for  a  parallel  in  the  occurrence  of  fuller  stems  by  the  side  of  shorter 
ones,  which  is  to  be  noticed  here  and  there  in  the  declension  of  nouns, 
where  we  find  e.g.  stems  like  iroKi  and  roXcc,  aarv  and  anrev  changing 
places  with  each  other  just  in  the  same  way,  though  no  definite  reason 
has  as  yet  been  found  why  there  should  be  two  forms.     It  is  undeniable 
that  the  linguistic  instinct  took  pleasure,  at  some  time  early  in  its  history, 
in  adding  greater  versatility  to  inflexion  by  supplementing  the  eflect  of 
the  various  terminations  by  giving  the  stem  itself  the  power  of  appearing 
in  slightly  different  shapes.     We  may  be  sure  though  that  the  weight  of 
the  terminations  had  something  to  do  with  this  change  of  quantity.   The 
effi>rt  to  dwell  on  the  stem  in  pronunciation  was  checked  by  the  greater 
weight  and  number  of  syllables  in  the  terminations,  and  so  far,  it  seems 
to  me,  Bopp's  principle  is  correct,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  explain 
everytiiing. 

In  any  case  I  shall  not  be  wixmg,  I  believe,  in  saying  that  this 
sporadic  intensification  is  not  an  expedient  employed  specially,  to  form 

■  Fr.  Miiller,  Duf  Vocalgteigerung  der  indogermanUohan  Sprachen,  Vienna, 
1871  (SUzungsb&r,  d.  k.  Akad.  phil,  kUtor.  CI,  vol.  Ixvi.),  has  within  the  shortest 
possible  compass  enunciated  propositions  of  a  very  general  nature  about  these 
phenomena.  With  one  of  these,  i.e.  that  the  Indo-Germanic  period  knew  but  one 
stage  of  intensification,  I  entirely  agree.  But  I  fail  to  see  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  assumption  that  in  the  case  both  of  present>stems  in  nu  and  of  noun-stems 
in  {  and  i«,  we  ought  to  start  from  the  fuller  forms  9ia-ra,  o/o,  and  ana. 
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tlie  praeni-stem.  That  it  is  not  bo  is  clearly  evident  from  the  fact  that 
t-ftf^f  '"f^r^y  ^~^<V  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  rt.  ^a  thatc-/3i7-r, 
2-/3^y  l-j3if  do  to  the  rt  /3a,  and  that  as  the  long  vowel  does  not  hold 
ite  place  in  the  imperfect  so  firmly  as  in  the  aorist,  it  has  evidently 
bhiiig  to  do  with  the  expression  of  a  continuous  action.  Strictly,  then, 
-r  is  no  imperfect,  but  a  preterite,  and  lacks  the  marks  which  distin- 
the  imperfect  from  the  indie,  aoiist.  H.  L.  Ahrens  (Formenl. 
2nd  edit.  p.  92)  says,  ^  In  truth  this  supposed  present  ought  more  147 
pn^ly  to  be  called  a  2nd  aorist  with  a  primarium,  and  this  is  made 
dear  by  the  purely  aoristic  force  of  the  preterite.'  '  Primarium'  is  the 
tenn  iiiBed  by  Ahrens  for  the  indicatives  of  the  present,  perfect,  and 
fotore ;  as  a  rule  aorists  have  none,  but  here  is  a  case  in  which  such  a 
tense  occurs.  It  is  just  the  same,  however,  with  cT/kc,  whose  participle 
l^v  actually  follows  the  analogy  of  the  aorist  in  its  accent.  Here  in  the 
indicative  the  momentary  action  in  present  time  shifts  its  ground  to  the 
fnture,  a  process  to  which  we  shall  find  analogies  below  in  the  thematic 
conjugatiQn.  The  forms  from  consonantal  stems,  moreover,  which  we 
shall  take  next,  are  formations  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  presents  belonging  to  this  class  are  as  follows  : 

1)  ^if-/ii,  conjugated  through  present  and  preterite  from  Homer 
onwards.  For  e-^a-r  (N  89),  (f^a-v  (Z  108)  Homer  has  also  the  longer 
form  l-i^'irav  (O  700),  i^d-aav  (B  278),  formed,  as  we  saw  on  pp.  12  and 
48,  by  composition  with  -trai  zsziaar,  ^(rar.  Besides  these,  Homer  has 
the  middle  forms  i^a-trei  (C  200),  ^a-/icro-c  (£  290),  ipaaBai  (I  100), 
i^^fir  (M  165),  and  often  e-^a-ro,  <I>U'To,  i^a-vro. — The  2nd  sing,  ^lyc  is 
peculiar :  the  i  subscript  has  the  authority  of  all  the  old  grammarians 
with  the  exception  of  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  who  preferred  to  omit  it. 
The  authorities  may  be  foimd  collected  in  La  Roche's  Hom.  Text- 
kritik,  374.  ^t^-q  is  most  likely  of  a  like  formation  with  the  Ionic 
2nd  sing,  ccc,  that  is,  the  i  of  the  original  termination  -aty  makes  itself 
heard  in  the  stem-syllable  preceding,  exactly  as  in  \veic  for  ^Xve^tri  or  in 
the  Aeol.  yiXaig. — If,  as  Apollonius  assumed,  the  3rd  sing.  pres.  in  an 
obscure  fragment  of  Anacreon  (£e.^  41)  really  was  0^,  the  termination 
-at  must  have  fallen  away  after  the  Aeolic  fashion  (Ahrens,  Aeol.  138). 

2)  el-fii.  The  only  forms  which  have  no  expansion  of  stem  beyond 
that  already  discussed,  which  is  confined  to  the  singular,  aree7*/ic,  2nd  sing. 
cl  (Soph.  Trach.  83)  or  el<r0a  (K  450),  <I-(n,  «-/i£i/,  Wf,  i-o(rt,»  and  in 
the  preterite  t-nji^  (A  347),  ^-fiey,  yn  (both  Attic),  H-itray  (K  197),  en-  US 
^trav  (r  445),  "i-aay  (F  8).  The  expansion  by  means  of  added  vowels 
will  be  discussed  below. 

3)  Of  predsely  similar  formation  again  is  a  third  present  which  only 
occurs  in  the  middle,  the  real  nature  of  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
generally  recognised :  ivi'trra-fjiai.  The  old  grammarians  were  greatly 
perplexed  by  this  word.  In  Choeroboscus's  discussions,  given  by  Lentz 
in  his  Herodian  (ii.  839),  we  find  three  different  explanations  of  it. 
Apolloniu3  identified  it  with  c^i(rra/iai,  assimiing  an  Ionic  psilosis. 
Such  an  explanation  as  this  could  not  find  favour  with  anyone  except 

"  A  remarkable  Latin  form  of  apparently  like  stampi  i.e.  *  int  wopt^orrat,*  has 
been  brought  to  light  by  Gust.  Locwe  in  his  Prodromut  corporis  alossariorum 
Latinorum^^,  421,  from  the'fflotsae  Philoxeni ';  Uj  lmu»,  Itijt  reveal  themselves 
by  their  long  vowel  as  contxaoted  from  ^e-i-i  etc  and  are  therefore  thematic. 

aa 
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the  old  grammarians^  who  saw  no  difference  between  the  psilosis  in 
i!ir-»;Xca»riyc  (Princ.  i.  497),  which  is  accounted  for  by  its  etymology,  and 
that  at  the  beginning  of  t-ora-^ai  (for  tn'OTa-fjiai),  A  second  derivation 
from  ^efr-iaa'/iai  the  middle  of  1^17-/11  I  know,  '  wXeoyatrfif  tov  r/  may 
perhaps  find  acceptance  again  with  the  modem  advocates  of  pleonasm, 
but  not  with  us.  The  view  of  Philoxenus,  who  starts  from  the  verbal 
adjective  Iotoq  ^rt.  -/«^),  in  order  to  get  first  to  *«<rraiii  and  thus  to 
*\aTrifii  ^Iffraftai,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  shortness  of  the  a,  which 
points  decidedly  to  a  primitive  formation.  Buttmann  (Lexil.  i.  278 
note)  thought  the  case  hopeless,  and  pronoimced  hritrra/jLai  to  be  an 
original  word.  The  correct  solution  is  given  by  Pott  (Wurzelworterb. 
i.  341)  :  *  With  respect  to  the  form,  he  (Buttmann)  has  fiuled  to  notice 
that,  though  initrrafiai  cannot  be  identified  with  the  reduplicated  e0- 
itrra-fiaty  it  may  veiy  well  be  related  to  it  as  containing  an  un- 
reduplicated  form  of  the  same  root,  like  the  Lat.  atOy  which  would 
be  *<rTa^ai.'  The  Lat.  sto  is  not  completely  analogous,  for  it  has 
become  thematic,  and  would  be  more  exactly  represented  by  a  Gk. 
^trrau  mid.  *arao/iau  In  the  participial  trrd'/iyo-c  tub  (Germ.  Stdnder) 
however  we  have  in  Greek  itself  an  analogy  for  such  a  formation, 
as  again  in  the  O.H.G.  8t6nfi  and  the  Ch.-Sl.  atortu  As  to  the 
meaning  acquired,  we  are  justly  reminded  of  the  German  verstehn 
(O.H.G.  fir'Stdn,  M.H.G.  ver-stdnfi)  and  the  English  wnder-atcmd.  The 
three  verbs  seem  to  have  had  in  common  the  meaning  ^step  up 
to,  apply  oneself  to  something,'  the  English  word,  like  &e  German 
^  sich  unterstehen,  in  the  sense  of  venture  on,  being  suggestive  of 
149  vJTooT^Fat  or  subire,  while  iirltrraaOai  is  not  to  be  separated  from 
iniardrrii.  It  thus  contains  the  notion  of  superiority.  There  is  no 
very  close  connexion  between  the  German  varstellen  (represent),  sich 
vorateUen  (conceive),  or  the  active  e<l>i€rrdvai  rov  vovv  and  Iwlcrraadai, 
From  Homer  onwards  (ew/ora/iai  v  207,  iiritrrafieOa  N  223,  errloruTo 
E  60)  it  is  always  used  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  and  hence  the 
consciousness  of  its  •  ominexion  with  the  rt.  ara  was  so  completely 
obscured  that  it  altogether  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  compound,  and 
had  its  augment  from  Herodotus's  time  onward  at  the  beginning : 
iljcltnaro  etc. 

4)  While  the  three  verbs  already  mentioned  leave  the  stem-vowel  in 
many  instances  short,  the  stem  K€t  never  occurs  in  any  but  the  intensified 
form.  Kii'Tai  corresponds  exactly  to  the  synonymous  Skt.  ^-te  and  Zd. 
pl-^  (Bopp  Vgl.  G.  iL«  339;  Pott  Wurzelwtb.  i.  543,  Princ.  i.  178).  It 
is  doubtfid  whether  the  rt.  ki  ever  appears  without  intensification.  Two 
forms  which  apparently  belong  to  it,  the  Cret.  Kiarai  (Bergmann,  Inscr. 
Oret.  p.  11,  line  22)  and  'Hesychius*s  KiatrBai  must,  I  think,  on  closer 
inspection  be  taken  otherwise.  In  various  Doric  dialects  i  replaces  an 
£  of  the  other  dialects  before  vowels  (610c,  dfiivy)  (Hey  de  dial.  Cret.  p. 
12  ff.).  Consequently  rcdrac  corresponds  to  the  Homeric  ir/aroi,  to  which 
belongs  the  pluperf.  Kiaro.  The  i  is  here,  like  the  e,  a  weakening  under- 
gone by  the  diphthcxtg  er  before  vowels  (cp.  Kelarai,  Ktiaro),  like  that  in 
Poioy=li6iiov  (Ahr.  Dor.  121). — The  New-Ionic  KUffOai  (icfcrai,  eKUro) 
stands  for  KtitaOaiy  and  has  thus  become  thematic,  as  is  the  case  also 
with  Attic  conjunctives  like  icei^rac. 

5)  xp4,  used  frt)m. Homer  onwards  (A  216)  as  a  3rd  sing,  with  no 
personal  termination,  finds  its  only  analogy  in  the  above-mentioned  0^, 
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bat  tliis  analogy  does  not  extend  to  the  accent.  In  Attic  writers  there 
are  alao  the  coi^j.  xpjiy  Opt.  xpiirj^  Inf.  xp^t^ai  (on  xp^*'  cp.  Nauck,  Eiirip. 
Stud.  L  7),  preterite  i'xpfjy  with  irregular  accentuation  and  a  y  ephelk., 
Gfr  xpv^  without  augment,  while  the  part,  xpdiary  also  with  an  anomalous 
accent  and  indeclinable,  shows  a  thematic  vowel.  These  numerous 
anomaliea  induced  Ahrens  in  his  essay  on  the  Conj.  in  ^i,  p.  28  (cp.  his 
FormenL  §  195)  to  pronounce  xp4  to  be  a  substantive  of  the  same  mean- 
iiigaathe  Homeric  xptiv,  xp^v,  and  xpp  to  be  for  xp^  6j  XP^^'t  ^^^  XP4  '*"'' 
etc  This,  however,  by  no  means  obviates  all  difficulties.  It  is  a  150 
difficult  question— cp.  too  W.  Dindorf  in  Steph.  Thes.  viii.  1645 — and 
is  still  in  want  of  a  thorough  examination. 

B)    Stems  ending  in  a  C6nsonant. 

6)  Rt.  cc.  We  have  here  to  deal  of  course  only  with  those  forms 
which  contain  absolutely  nothing  but  the  root  with  the  terminations, 
and  possibly  the  augment.  The  forms  of  the  rt.  c'c  have  been  discussed 
at  length  by  Leo  Meyer  (Ztschr.  ix.  373  ff.,  423  ff.),  and  the  3rd  pi. 
pres.  md.  in  particular  by  G.  Stier  (Ztschr.  vii.  3). 

Among  the  forms  of  the  pres.  ind.  we  may  here  notice  especially  the 
following,  as  giving  rise  to  controversies  in  one  way  or  another. 

Ist  Sing.  It  was  so  easy,  even  without  the  help  of  the  Skt.  dsmi 
and  the  Lith.  emniy  to  arrive  at  the  primary  Greek  form  ^itr-fii  from  a 
consideration  of  the  Greek  word  alone,  that  even  the  old  grammaiians 
got  as  &T  as  this.  Choeroboscus  says  (Lentz,  Herod,  ii.  p.  833,  8) 
cvi  arat  2c  to  ftr^if  <!kxo  Toif  iafxi.  cli  ai.  From  this  primary  form  W6.arrivo 
at  the  Lesb.  ififit  (Sappho,  2,  15).  What  the  strict  Doric  form  was  we 
do  not  know.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Ionic  and  moderate- 
Doric  c2fc/(Ahr.  318)  came  straight  from  the  primary  or  from  the  Aeolic 
form;  most  likely  from  the  latter.  In  that  case  eifxi  bears  the  same 
relation  to  cfc/ic  that  e vcc/ua  does  to  the  Aeol.  eyefifxa,  from  which  it  must 
have  sprung,  because  in  all  cases  of  compensatory  lengthening  there  must 
have  been  a  consonant  lost  immediately  after  the  lengthened  vowel. 

itr-<ri,  cT,  cic  have  been  discussed  on  p.  33. 

1st  plur.  Here  the  Attic  itr-fiiy  surpasses  all  other  forms  in 
antiquity,  owing  its  preservation  clearly  to  the  special  and  often  shown.< 
liking  of  the  Attics  for  trfx  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  What  surprises 
us  is  that  the  1st  sing,  did  not  keep  the  <r^  too.  Unfortunately,,  we  do 
not  know  what  the  Aeolic  form  was,  and  there  are  some  doubts  even, 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  Doric  etrfXEQ  (Ahr.  320).  The  Dor.  elfieg 
(Find.  ilfUy)  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  perhaps  in  stricter  Doric  it 
was  iffiis.  Homer  knows  nothing  but  cifier,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
Herodotus.  Herodian  (irepl  fxoy.  Xcf.  ii.  930  Lentz)  has  a  form  efiiy 
shortened  from  eer/ici',  or  directly  perhaps  from  an  imaginable  Aeolising 
^ififUy.  The  passage  by  which  he  supports  it  is  elsewhere  assigned. to  151 
Callimachus.  For  all  this,  good  manuscript  authority  and  an  entirely 
satisfactory  sense  are  not  able  to  secure  acceptance  for  ifiiy  at  Soph.  El. 
21.  Cp.  Stud.  viii.  322.  Phonetically  the  loss  of  the  c  is  no  more 
inexplicable  than  in  the  Homeric  irvfiaro-c  for  vva-^aro-Q  (Princ.  ii.  385), 
in  ^/lac  by  the  side  of  JitTTui,  and  ^^iv  by  the  side  of  Jfart. 

3rd  plur.     Here,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out  on  p.  48,  there  nre 
two  priinaiy  forms  which  share  the  various  dialects  between  them  : 


( 
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•6<T-avrt,  whence  comes  only  the  Homeric  eam,  and  *£(T'Vti,  the  source  of 
the  Doric  (Ahr.  321),  but  also  Boeotian  (Ahr.  Aeol.  211)  cit/,  from 
which  again  arose  the  New-Ionic  and  Attic  eitri.  A  Gk.  form  cor- 
responding exactly  to  the  Skt.  s-cmti,  Lat.  8-unt,  would  give  ♦ctirc,  ^aai, 
or  •ao'i. 

Among  the  forms  of  the  imperative  we  may  notice  etrdi,  attested  by 
Herodian  ii.  355  from  Hecataeos.  This  is  the  primary  form  of  the 
usual  iaOi,  We  find  eaao  the  middle  to  this  in  Sappho,  L  28.  In  Homer 
etra  occuTS  but  twice,  and  in  the  same  form  of  words  (a  302,  y  200). 
Ahrens  (Formenl.^  101)  without  any  reason  sets  down  the  form  as  an 
imperat.  fut.  It  is  very  strange  that  this  middle  form  should  be  so 
isolated  when  etrrw,  Ivtov  etc.  are  so  common. 

The  participial  stem  i-vr  offers  a  strict  parallel  to  the  3rd  pi.  t-vn. 
Both  forms  are  Doric :  Alcman  fr.  64  Be.^  TcapimaVi  tab.  Heracl.  i.  104 

llT-aatTly  117,   178  IvTEC, 

Of  the  preterite  forms  the  following  belong  here :  1st  sing.  J-i^,  where 
the  (7  was  expelled  by  the  same  necessity  as  in  the  forms  just  discussed  ; 
2nd  sing.  llitrHay  where  the  <t  of  the  root  was  forced  to  identify  itself  with 
that  of  the  termination ;  3rd  sing,  ^c^the  Yedic  dSy  long  since  vouched 
for  as  Doric,  and  especially  Sicilian  (Ahr.  326),  and  now  shown  by  the 
inscription  of  Tegea  to  be  Arcadian  as  well  (Glelbke,  Stud.  ii.  40).  ^c  is 
of  course  for  ^v-r,  as  the  entirely  identical  Vedic  da  is  for  da-t.  On  the 
other  hand,  ^i^  as  3rd  sing,  cannot  be  placed  in  this  list  l)ecause  of  its  r. 
— In  the  dual  and  plural  there  is  a  distinction  betwe^i  the  forms  which 
preserve  and  those  which  have  suppressed  the  «t  :  Ji<r-Tov  f^fr-Triv  Jia-rf. 
iin-av  and  Ji-tov  ft-rifv  Tf-^ev  ^-rc  J^-v.  The  dual  forms  with  o-  are 
accounted  good  Attic;  fitmiy  is  Homeric  (E  10),  and  adopted  from  one 
M.S.  by  Meineke  at  Theocr.  8,  3.  In  the  3rd  pi.  the  form  with  the  a — 
in  which  the  a  is  of  course  to  be  regarded  as  the  same  a  as  that  in  t-atri 
— is  the  only  one  in  common  use  along  with  the  unaugmented  e/rni'. 
152  The  fact  that  the  <f  was  no  more  expelled  here  than  in  the  sigmatic 
aorist  is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  oav  had  established 
itself  within  a  wide  area  as  the  termination  of  the  3rd  plur.  There  is 
but  small  authority  for  the  form  latrav^  which  is  found  in  the  M.SS. 
H,  and  J,  at  K  224  instead  of  the  J^trav  of  the  remaining  M.SS.,  and  has 
been  received  into  the  text  in  two  passages  of  Pindar  (Nem.  9,  17 ;  01. 
9,  53),  where  the  M.SS.  read  ttrav  or  Jiaav.  These  points  and  the  frag- 
ment assigned  by  Bergk  to  Alcaeus  (fr.  91  Be.^),  ''A/jk-o^cc  Iwxiv 
l3a\avrj<l>ayotf^  are  discussed  by  Nauck,  Melanges,  iv.  81  (cp.  Stud.  viii. 
326).  Since  we  agree  with  Bopp  in  regarding  this  tray  aa  &  shortened 
itrayy  and  thus  regard  it  as  an  auxiliary  verb  added  to  the  verb-stem, 
t(r-(Tnv  would  on  this  showing  be  a  compound  made  by  the  rt.  cc  with 
itself.  Such  processes  are  not  impossible,  and  cannot  be  denied  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  fut.  lo'-o-o/zac  and  the  Lat.  ea-aemy  but  here  the  fact  is 
not  an  established  one. 

Not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  of  *i5ff-/ier,  which  would  be  the  form 
analogous  to  Ifr-fitVy  and  the  Dor.  ^-/ifc  ^^nd  the  usual  J^-^tv  are  all  for 
which  evidence  exists.  For  the  2nd  plur.  however  ijo'-rc,  which  is  set 
down  as  good  Attic  in  the  Lexicon  Yindobonense  (ed.  Nauck,  p.  98), 
and  quoted  frx)m  Plato  (Conviv.  p.  176),  has  survived  in  two  passages  in 
Aristophanes  (Pax,  821,  Eccles.  1086),  and  Ahrens  accepts  ittn  Theocr. 
i.  66,  on  the  testimony  of  some  M.SS.     The  form  in  general  .use  from 
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Homer  onwards  (IT  557)  is  ^re.  Leo  Meyer  (Ztschr.  iv.  425)  maintains 
that  the  forms  where  there  is  no  o*  before  the  r  are  contracted  for  fn-rot' 
^t'Tt,  It  seems  more  natural  to  refer  the  loss  of  the  a  to  the  analogy  of 
the  forms  in  which  the  <r  had  been  driven  out  by  phonetic  influences, 
like  i-r  IhfJ^iy  ftnd  the  middle  form  jf^iyi'i  which  occurred  once  or  twice 
in  the  Attic  period,  and  became  later  very  frequent. 

The  3rd  plnr.  ^k,  vouched  for  by  Hesiod  Theog.  321,  825,  Aristoph. 
Lysistr.  1260  ^v  yap  rwi^pcc  ovk  i\a(r<rutQ  rag  ^afifiacy  and  several 
passages  of  Epicharmus  (Ahrens  Dor.  326)  bears  to  ffff-av  exactly  the 
same  relation  as  e(rr)-vrf  does  to  ^eV-nvrc. 

7)  Rt.  j^c=Skt.  ds  (Princ.  i.  472).  It  seems  incomprehensible  that 
Kiihner  (Ausf.  Gr.  L  671)  should  hold  by  the  erroneous  opinion  that 
iifiai  has  anything  to  do  with  the  rt.  1^,  while  he  at  the  same  time  compares 
the  Skt.  ds  which  is  a  long  way  from  ead  the  Skt.  equivalent  of  the  rt. 
1^.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  explain  the  3rd  plur.  earai^  taro 
from  the  rt.  1^,  as  ^  does  not  fall  out  between  vowels.     The  final  c  of  the 

rt.  undergoes  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  in  the  dual  and  ]>lural  of  153 
^y.  The  Ist  sing.  {o--|iac  is  only  attested  as  a  Dorism  by  Anecd.  Paris, 
iv.  22,  8  (Ahrens  574),  elsewhere  it  is  »}/iai,  ijfiriy  like  ^ftev.  For  the 
1st  plur.  and  the  participle  there  are  no  fonns  with  <t,  but  only  ij-fieOa, 
fi-fjitvoQ-y  ^a-raif  Jitr-To  are  the  usual  forms  in  all  dialects,  also  KaOfitrro 
(New-Ionic  irar^/rro),  while  in  the  present  the  compound  never  has  the 
ir  :  Kddfirai,  There  is  also  a  preterite  KaOrjTo.  These  forms  throw  light 
again  on  those  of  ^y.  The  3rd  plur.  has  only  once  in  Homer  the  ter- 
mination beginning  with  y :  ^rr*  (F  153),  elsewhere  it  has  always  arm, 
aro.  The  formation  corresponding  to  t-atri  would  be  *>V-arai,  ^ffa-aro, 
and  with  the  r^pilar  loss  of  the  a  ff-tirat,  H-aro.  In  the  place  of  these 
our  texts  of  Homer  have  ciarac,  einro.  These  forms,  favoured  by  I. 
Bekker  (Homer.  Bl.  i.  64)  were  r^arded  by  the  ancients  as  lengthened 
from  the  likewise  Homeric  e-araiy  e-aro.  Thus  Herodian  ii.  268,  497, 
'  irXenyaafif  rov  i.'  We  shall  hardly  be  satisfied  with  this,  and  shall  be 
more  inclined  to  hold  that  the  old  11  EAT  A  I,  HEATO  ought,  where  the 
metre  requires  a  long  first  syllable,  to  be  written  ijarai^  ?/aro  ;  wbere  a 
short  one,  carac,  earo.  larai  is  related  to  ijaTai  as  I'ca  is  to  yTfa^  flatrtXid 
to  flaaiXifa.  Hence,  like  these  noun-forms,  it  is  New-Ionic  (Kariarat, 
KariaTo), 

8)  Rt.  i  say  (Princ.  i.  496).  The  forms  preserved  are,  Ist  sing. 
jJ-A>^  (Aristoph.  Han.  37,  Nub.  1145),  3rd  sing.  Dor.  ij-'"' Alcman  fr.  139 
B.^,  Aeol.  Ion.  if-trl  (Sappho  fr.  97,  Hermippus  Com.  ii.  382,  6  Meineke), 
1st  sing.  Pret.  Ji-y  m  the  Attic  ?iy  h'  iyw,  3rd  sing.  Jj  in  Homer  and  in 
the  Attic  phrase  ^  3*  oc,  ^  ^*  4.  The  stem  ^  stands  quite  alone  in  having 
lost  a  guttural  after  its  vowel.^  The  Skt.  dh-a  I  spoke  points  to  an 
original  gh,  which  has  been  regularly  shifted  to  ^  in  the  Lat.  ad'Og-iurm 
(Pnnc.  i.  497).  The  final  consonant  x  which  we  could  before  only  infer 
to  have  existed,  I  have  shown  (Stud.  iv.  208)  to  have  been  actually  pre- 
served in  ^X"^  •'*"*' '  c^'rei'  (Hesych.).  Since  the  Dorians  and  Aeolians 
had  4  and  not  a  in  this  stem,  the  Greek  root  must  be  given  as  ix-  Such 
an  expulsion  of  an  explosive  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Greek.  We  may 
however  see  an  analogy  in  the  loss  of  the  same  consonant  in  the  form  <nr\riy  154 

*  I  see  no  foondation  for  Westphal's  conjecture  {Formenl,  11.  112)  that  pos- 
sibly ^  arose  from  fa. 
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which  we  cannot  but  connect  with  oTrXayx*'o-v.  The  comparison  of  the 
Skt.  plihan  with  oirXfiy  gives  a  primaiy  form  enrXaxav,  and  with  loss  of 
the  second  a  cnrXax''  (Ascoli,  Ztschr.  zvii.  269). 

C)  Isolated  and  Doubtful  Forms. 

Three  vowel  present-stems  present  the  appearance  of  a  non-thematic 
formation,  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  is  appearance  only.  That 
ol/iaf,  ffJLTiVf  and  iXovfjitVj  Xovrat,  Xovvrat,  Xov/icvov  once  had  the  thematic 
vowd  is  universally  acknowledged,  only  Buttmann  (Ausf.  Gr.  ii.  236) 
prefers  to  refer  the  contracted  forms  of  Xovm  to  X<^,  though  the  con- 
traction fix)m  XoifOfxey,  Xoverai  etc.  is  phonetically  legitimate.  Good 
reasons  are  advanced  by  Leskien  Stud.  ii.  104  ff.  in  support  of  Butt- 
mann's  view.  Another  form  of  the  same  kind  is  ffcv-Tai,  which  only 
occurs  at  Soph.  Trach.  645.  Nauck  follows  Elmsley  in  writing  ffovrai 
(cp.  (Tovadttt  Soph.  Aj.  141 4).  The  stem  trov  corresponds  to  Xttv,  and  so  the 
Imp.  m.  2nd  sing,  trov  make  haste  (Ar.  Vesp.  209)  with  Hesychius's  Xov  • 
Xovtraif  aovvrat  Aesch.  Pers.  25  with  Xovyrai,  and  the  uncontracted 
Doric  auovTo  •  itpfiQt'To  (Hesych.)  with  the  uncontracted  Xiiovro  (Callim.). 
A  present  trCnii  would  stand  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  rt.  av, 
which  appears  in  av-TOy  etravroy  as  vXww  does  to  the  rt.  irXv, 

We  have  no  hesitation  however  in  classing  ffrevrai  (F  83  etc.,  Aesch. 
Pers.  49  instead  of  the  3rd  pi.)  and  its  impeifect  arevTo  (2)  191)  along 
with  crcwrai.  I  believe  that  I  was  right  in  referring  (Princ.  i.  267)  these 
forms  to  a  stem  stav  expanded  from  ata,  and  preserved  also  in  orav-po-c, 
and  oTo-a  (for  orcZ-ca),  for  which  there  are  analogies  in  the  related 
languages.  To  the  same  stem  has  rightly  been  referred  trrv-EaOai  stand 
stiff  (Fick,  Indogerm.  Wtb.  L'  246).  (n-evrai  then  probably  stands  for 
ariverni. 

The  Doric  fiwrat  (ZriTti)  along  with  fiUvrat,  fiv^teOa,  ^dfieyoQ  (Soph. 
O.  C.  836)  is  quite  analogous  to  aw  fiat,  fiw  can  only  be  a  by-form  of  /ua 
{fiifiaaf  fiatfiaia).  The  isolated  active  /icD  as  1st  sing.  pres.  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  thematic  formation.  If  the  verb  really  followed  an '  older 
155  fashion  we  should  have  to  expect  *fiQfii  here.  The  separate  forms  are 
discussed  by  Ahrens,  Dor.  349  f. 

There  are  on  the  other  hand  three  isolated  forms  from  consonantal 
roots,  in  the  case  of  which  I  see  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that  the 
lack  of  the  thematic  vowel  is  of  later  origin  than  the  forms  themselves. 
First  cy/ici' '  ^x^iy  Hesych.,  completely  isolated,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
other  similar  inflexion  of  the  rt.  <rf  x  ^  distinct  from  the  transposed  trxt. 
Next  e?/i£raf,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Homer,  and  that  with  a  de- 
cidedly present  force  (cp.  A  345,  E  203).  This  mode  of  inflexion  is  here 
proved  to  be  primitive  by  the  Skt.  cid-miy  3rd  sing,  at-ti,  Lat.  es-t  by 
the  side  of  ed-itf  Ch.-Sl.  ja-mi  or  i-mly  Lith.  id-mi  (Princ.  i.  296). 
We  cannot  be  so  sure  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  2nd  plur.  Imperat. 
^.p-re  (only  I  171).  For  here,  though  the  Greek  inflexion  is  supported 
by  the  Lat.  fer-te  (fer-s,  /er-t  etc.)  and  the  Skt.  has  bhar-ti=fert  (Princ. 
i.  373),  the  prevailing  mode  of  inflexion  is  decidedly  the  thematic.  We 
are  not  obliged,  however,  to  regard  <l>ipre  as  syncopated  from  ^ip-i-re, — 
c^c'xarai  (M  147J,  on  the  other  hand,  along  with  Uyfityoq  (I  191,  more 
frequently  voTiciyfieroc),  cp.  trporiheyfiaf  irpotrhixofiai  in  Hesych.,  is,  to 
use  Lobeck's  expression  (on  Buttmann  ii.  21),  an  '  unarticulated  *  pre- 
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Bent-lbnn.     Lobeck  points  out  at  the  same  place  that  the  late  poets 
made  other  forms  like  it,  e.g.  &^€i9rro=a/iei73Ero  (Nonnus). 

n.  STEMS  OF  TWO  OR  THREE  SYLLABLES. 

We  start  here  with  the  present-stems  whose  formation  is  the  most 
traiii^)arent,  those  which  have  two  syllables  in  the  present  only.  In 
these  cases  the  force  of  the  expanding  syllable  is  clear.  This  syllable  is 
what  we  may  call  a  present-expansion,  and  it  serves  to  characterise  the 
oontinuoiis  action  by  a  greater  amplitude  in  the  form. 

A)  Stems  which  are  hade  dissyllabic  or  trisyllabic  by  means    156 

OF  THIS   PRESENT  EXPANSION. 

a)  Keduplicated  present  stems. 

We  have  already  seen  on  p.  S  that  reduplication  is  one  of  the  oldest 
methods  employed  to  expand  the  verbal  stem,  and  thus  give  it  addi- 
tional emphfueds.  The  same  method  was  used  to  strengthen  the  stems  of 
other  tenses  as  well,  especially  those  of  the  perfect  and  aorist,  so  that  we 
are  not  able  to  find  in  reduplication  an  original  and  specially  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  present- stem.  It  may  have  depended  somewhat  on  the 
individual  meaning  of  the  separate  verb,  whether  it  should  use  this 
method  in  one  way  or  the  other,  or  possibly  in  several.  Nice  distinc- 
tions were  however  set  up  in  Greek  between  the  reduplication  for  the 
present  tense  and  that  for  the  perfect  or  aorist.  The  present-reduplica- 
tion is  always  characterised  by  the  c-sound,  and  this  is  observable, 
though  only  sporadicaUy,  in  Sanskrit  as  well  (Delbriick,  Altind.  Verb. 
104  f.). 

1)  The  rt.  fia  forms  its  present-stem  in  this  way  in  the  participle 
fitfinc,  which  has  only  survived  in  certain  phrases,  such  as  ^ak-pa  ftiiiat 
(0  307,  H  213),  v\P\  flifla^ra  {N  371),  kpatirpa  votrl  7rpo/3i/3ac  (N  18), 
viratnriha  rrpofiiflavTOQ  (fl  609),  in  fdl  of  which  an  intensive  force  is 
discernible.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Laconic  ftifian,  which  denotes 
a  kind  of  dance  03(/3u<nc)  in  a  somewhat  obscure  passage  in  Pollux  iv.  102. 
What  Ahrens  (Dor.  312)  says  about  the  <-soimd  is  not  satisfactory.  It 
seems  howevei*  to  establish  the  Doric  pres.  fiiflafxi.  A  complete  parallel  is 
furnished  by  the  Skt.  ^i-gd-ti  from  the  rt.  gd  go,  by  the  side  of  which 
there  is  ^a-gan-ti  from  the  synonymous  root  gam.  By  a  change  to  the 
thematic  conjugation  there  arose  the  form  jitftCt  (part,  fttfiijv,  an  old 
variant  for  /3c/3dc  in  Homer).     Cp.  La  Koche,  Horn.  Textkritik,  216. 

2)  The  rt.  ^c  bind  is  foimd  only  in  two  reduplicated  foims  belonging 
to  the  present-stem ;  3rd  plur.  Imperat.  iv  litrfioitri  lilivTiav^  Aris- 
tarchus  s  reading  /x  54,  inst^eid  of  lt6vrb>Vy  and  the  3rd  sing,  imperf.  ^i^i;, 
A  105. 

3)  Common  to  all  Greek  is  lllta^i  from  the  rt.  ^o,  corresponding  to 
the  Skt  ddddmif  Zd.  dadhami.     The  long  vowel  in  the  imperat.  cilta-Hi 

(y  380)  is  remarkable,  as  is  the  diphthong  in  lilovycu  (11  425).     The  157 
variations  in  the  length  of  the  stem- vowel  are  often  irregular  in  the  Epic 
dialect  (cp.  TiOi'ifuvoc,  riOii fit vai), 

4)  ^I'Cif-fiat  is  the  Epic  for  the  later  ^lyreoi,  which  only  occurs  once 
in  Homer  {X  258)^    It  is  natural  to  coi\jectare  that  h-iri  bears  to  ^l^^e 
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the  same  relation  that  ftt-fia  does  to  {afAfi>iQ)firi-T£  (Princ.  ii.  262).  That 
^c  is  a  redaplieatioQ  is  made  more  dear  by  the  Aeol.  hi-tr^ri'fjLai  (Oyrii^ 
Hesych.).  The  latter  form  bears  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  stem 
o^Ti  that  the  Skt.  tirshthd-mi  does  to  the  i-t.  athd^  and  is  similar  to  that 
of  Kt-aKL-ifv  sieve  to  the  rt.  <rici.  There  is  no  more  analogy  for  ^  as  a 
representative  of  ^  in  a  reduplication  than  there  is  for  ic  for  lot  ir  for  \// 
(cp.  0c-;//aX(^-c  by  the  side  of  ;//6Xo-c).  But  we  cannot  doubt  this  explana- 
tion of  lil^i}fiai.  For  the  length  of  the  stem-vowel  we  may  compare  Keifiui, 
If  it  were  not  for  the  i  in  the  reduplication  which  clearly  marks  the 
present,  it  might  be  thought  to  be  a  perfect,  ^iiriai  (\  100),  diCvfi^yoc  (E 
168)  are  found  in  Homer,  and  other  cognate  forms  in  Herodotus, 
Theognis,  Aeschylus  (^/fiyvrac  Suppl.  821).  The  future  li^ntroyLib^  (tt 
239)  does  not  upset  oar  theory,  as  is  shown  by  the  isolated  Homeric 
htlbiffbt.  By  the  adoption  by  the  stem-vowel  of  the  analogy  of  the  the- 
matic formation  there  arises  li^ia  (even  in  Homer  H  713). 

5)  l-ri-^i.     I  have  discussed  the  origin  of  the  verb  at  Princ.  i.  500, 
where  I  adopted  the  derivation,  first  given  by  Bopp,  from  jirjormi.     It 
is  evident  that  l-e-tray  is  related  in  the  same  way  to  e-trai'  as  i-Ti-Be-frav 
is  to  t-Oe-aaVf  and  lifievoc  to  tfitvoQ  as  ridifjievot  is  to  OifiiyoQ,     Butt- 
mann  (i.  521)  recognised  this  fact.     The  reduplication  syllable  is  both  long 
and  short,  and  I  have  difcussed  this  in  connexion  with  the  partition  of  the 
different  meanings  between  active  and  middle,  and  the  traces  of  an 
initial  consonant  in  Philol.  iii.  5  ff.     It  explains  everything  if  we  start 
from  a  rt.  Ja,  Gk.  /e,  which  when  reduplicated  gives  ji'je»     The  hiatus 
before  ufjevoQ  (olKah  Ufiirtav  B  154)  is  accounted  for  by  the  surviving 
effect  of  the  initial^',  and  the  length  of  the  i  by  that  of  the  second  y,  and 
the  same  explanation,  as  we  saw  above,  p.  79,  accounts  for  the  syllabic 
axigment  in  the  aor.  iriKt,     Out  of  the  meaning  '  go,'  which  belongs  to 
158  the  rt.  jd  in  Sanskrit,  was  developed  on  one  side  the  causative  '  make  to 
go,  send,'  on  the  other  in  the  middle  the  meaning  '  strive,  wish.'     None 
other  of  the  derivations  attempted  for  tiy^t  is  so  in  harmony  with  both 
its  form   and  its  meaning  as  this.     Pott's  energetic  attack  upon  it 
(Wurzelwtb.  ii.  2,  288)  is  mainly  based  on  the  difference  of  meaning 
seen  in  the  active.     Though  he  ra,nnot  deny  the  analogy  of  i-trrfi-fn  and 
8i-9to  to  7-i7-/i(  and  all  the  reduplicated  forms,  he  finds  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  fact  that  the  non-reduplicated  forms  have  a  causative  meaning 
too,  and  certainly  Ati^-e-aav  *  they  let  go  or  sent '  does  not  bear  com- 
parison in  this  point  with  uTr-i-trrri'vay  they  went  off,  nor  &<^eiKa  with 
&<l>i<rTriKa.     But  seeing  the  causative  meaning  extends  in  the  case  of  the 
rt.  trra  from  the  present-stem  to  the  future  and  the  sigmatic  aorist,  it  is 
not  so  very  much  to  suppose  that  in  that  of  the  rt.  k  it  extended  a  little 
further  still.     The  German  verbs  for  *  send,'  schichen  and  senden,  are 
causatives  too,  the  former  from  the  O.  H.  G.  acehan  (Germ,  ge-schehen 
happen),  the  latter  (in  Gk)thic  sand-jan)  ftt>m  *8ind-an  (A.S.  ainnan)  go ; 
and  irifiireiv,  whose  etymology  is  obscure,  shows  in  irofivii  procession, 
and  especially  in  the  Homeric  Jvc-ire/Lc^-aXo-c,  an  epithet  of  the  sea,  *  ill 
to   traverse,'  a  meaning  which   points  to   an  originally  intransitive 
force. 

In  the  inflexion  of  Irifn  it  is  the  imperfect  which  presents  most  difS- 
culty.  The  2nd  and  3rd  sing,  l-ei-g  i-f i  are  easily  explained  as  having 
followed  the  analogy  of  the  contracted  verbs,  so  that  they  are  contracted 
from  t-c-e-Cy  ^e-Cy  but  this  explanation  accounts  only  for  one  form  of  the 
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1st  siiig.  i.e.  lovVf  but  not  for  Uiv  which  appears  ooca'^ionally  (Herodian, 
ii.  835),  and  is  countenanced  by  iriOtiy  on  an  inscription  (0.  I.  3605, 
33).  Boeckh  puts  the  inscription  as  late  as  the  first  or  second  century 
before  Christ.  L  Bekker  may  therefore  perhaps  be  right  (Horn.  £1.  i. 
61)  in  rejecting  irpoiuv  (t  88,  *:  100)  in  favour  of  wpntni-f  and  in  declining, 
in  Plato,  Euthyd.  293  a,  to  follow  the  one  M.S.  which  has  ^^Uiv,  (Op. 
also  Aoycoc  'Kf>f(^c  i*  p.  355  f.)  Possibly  it  is  only  that  the  2nd  and  3rd 
persons  have  dragged  the  1st  after  them.  The  analogy  of  jtiy  and  the 
pluperfects  may  also  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

6)  I'^rri'fUf  like  ^i^utfjii  and  ridrifitf  common  to  all  Greek.  Its  spe- 
cially causative  meaning  has  been  noticed  already.  We  may  perhaps  159 
conclude  from  sistOy  which  is  identical  with  tarri^t,  that  this  meaning 
dates  frt>m  a  time  when  there  was  as  yet  no  difference  in  the  vowel  be- 
tween 8i-8ti~fnu8  ai-sti-tis  on  one  side  and  i-trra-fiet  t-<rra-Tt  on  the  other, 
but  when  *M-«to-ma«  ^nsta-tes  were  the  forms  in  mse.  The  peculiarly 
Greek  transformation  of  the  e  to  the  spiritus  asper  needs  no  further  dis- 
cussion.    The  Skt.  ti-Mhthci-ti  and  the  Zd.  hi^ta-iti  differ  from  l-arri-tri 

in  that  they  are  intransitive  and  leave  the  vowel  short  after  the  fashion 
of  the  thematic  verbs. 

7)  Kty-Kpa-fii  Dor.  Ahrens  346,  Hesych.  KiyKp^*  "^tpi'f^  Sophron.  fr. 
2  iyKikpa, 

8)  k'i-xpv'^fh  ^^  rather  late  occurrence,  i.e.  not  earlier  than  the  pseudo- 
Demosthenic  speech  wpo^  ^ncoarparoy  §  12  (ruiv  icrrindrtity  aoi  riav  ifiwy 
Kixprifii  o  re  /3ovXec).  The  rt.  xf>a  shows  a  similar  meaning  in  xpeoc,and 
the  Lat.  usura  illustrates  the  relation  between  ^(priaOai  and  these  words. 
From  Hesychius's  gloss  Ki^piitrtr  lanitni  we  can  see  that,  as  in  the 
cases  given  under  No.  4  {di(rifiai),  the  reduplication  extended  beyond  the 
present-stem. 

9)  wl/i-^Xl^/l^  from  Homer  onwards  (*  23  trifi-irXdai),  in  use  along 
with  xXfjOu)  as  a  present  form  of  the  rt.  ttXo  (Princ.  i.  344).  The  Skt. 
pi-par-mif  I  fill,  agrees  exactly  with  the  Greek,  except  that  in  the  latter 
a  nasal  is  put  in  to  strengthen  the  reduplication  syllable  as  in  KAy-Ka-yo-y, 
lir'lptl/)o-y^  just  as  it  is  in  a  number  of  Sanskrit  intensives.  Rich. 
Fiitzsche  (Stud.  iv.  310  f.),  who  is  supported  by  Joh.  Schmidt  (Vocal,  ii. 
228),  conjectures  that  this  nasal  is  the  remains  of  a  stronger  consonant. 
If  the  ^  of  a  prepo£iition  precedes  the  word  there  is  only  a  simple  i  :  e/i- 
xi-wXri'fii,     The  long  root-vowel  in  ifjiiriirXriOi  *  311  is  just  like  that  in 

10)  irifi'irpfi'fn,  a  present-formation  unknown  to  Homer  (who  has 
eyivrpridoy,  i.  589),  but  in  all  other  respects  a  parallel  to  irifnrXrffHj  even 
in  respect  of  the  movable  nature  of  the  nasal :  ifiimrpatn  (Thuc.  3,  74), 
(TvyLirtirftayai, 

11)  Tf-^pij-/i«,  only  found  in  Aristotle  Hist.  Anim.  v.  p.  541  b,  11 : 

i  (read  Qr)  iQirKpparai  cic  Toy  fivurrfpa  TfJQ  drjXilaQ,  In  common  use 
in  Attic  are  e«:-^pe-c,  cir-ecc-^pa),  lia-fftplf'trovai  etc.,  on  which  I  cannot 
accept  Nauck's  view  (Bulletin  de  TAc.  de  St.-P^tersb.  T.  vi.  p.  424  ff.), 
for  the  reasons  given  by  me  at  Stud.  viii.  327  ff.  Herodian  (i.  463,  160 
1.  14)  says  0p£c  is  tlje  same;tts  (ftipr,  Trt-^piy-fti  may  be  compared  with 
the  Skt.  hi'hhar-mi  I  carry,  bring,  in  everything  but  the  metathesis. 

12)  r/-0i|-/ii=Skt.  d6rdhd-mi  (Zd.  3rd  sing,  da'dhdi-ti)^  treated  in 
every  respect,  even  in  that  of  the  ti  which  takes  the  place  of  the  »y,  like 
Tiy^ii.  Ti-6ii'fieKu  (^  83)  and  Ti-dtj-^troQ  (K  34)  have  been  noticed 
.under. no.  3. 
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13)  rl'Tpri^fii  I  bore,  not  found  before  Galen  and  Appian  {harlrpriai, 
^lariTpdrai)  for  rcrpam  or  nrpahia,     Cp.  Lobeck  on  Buttmann,  ii.  304. 

We  must  a.dd  here  two  verbs  which  are  singular  in  every  way,  i.e. 

1 4)  c-irra-/ia£,  a  late  by -form  of  virofia  £,  first  occurring  in  the  spurious 
part  of  Euripides  Iph.  Aul.  (160S),  and  then  in  Babrius,  Plutarch, 
Moschus  etc.  [Aristotle  Hist.  An.  v.  9],  but  apparently  an  old  form,  as 
there  is  no  dear  model  from  which  it  could  have  been  taken.  <  clearly 
stands  for  vi  here,  as  e  in  c-^o;  for  ve  (Princ.  ii.  375). 

15)  ov'lyrt-fii  which,  though  it  is  trisyllabic,  and  consequently  must 
have  been  reduplicated  from  a  stem  which  had  already  two  syllables 
{ora\  may  for  brevity's  sake  be  discussed  here.  Here,  as  in  dfr-iTr-dQ 
and  ov-iir-ivw  {oKiirrevu})  the  second  vowel  has  become  c  Buttmann, 
Ausf.  Gr.  ii.  74,  compares  ArtToWio  as  well^  only  here  the  origin  of  the 
word  is  obscure.  Similar  phenomena  are  displayed  by  the  reduplicated 
aorist  in  Sanskrit,  e.g.  dp-ip-a-m  frx)m  the  causative  dpajdmi  {dp  ob- 
tain). 6vh'i\<n  in  Homer  only  at  O  45,  ovwdtra  Plato  PhU.  58.  For  its 
origm  see  Princ.  ii.  397,.  Gustav.  Meyer,  NasaJe  Prasensstamme, 
p.  42. 

The  form  h^pavat  on  the  other  hand  is  spurious,  though  Westphal 
has  brought  it  up  again,  notwithstanding  that  at  Thuc.  iv.  46  the  read- 
ing now  universally  adopted  on  good  authority  is  dirohpavaiy  and  there  is 
no  other  crediUe  testimony  to  the  woikI. 

b)  Present-stems  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  w.^ 

The  syllable  rv,  which  in  a  considerable  number  of  verb^  distin- 
161  giiishes  the  present-stem  frt)m  the  verb  stem,  corresponds  to  the  nu  of 
Sanskrit,  where  the  verbs  belonging  here  form  the  fifth  class.  In  the 
Iraman  languages  too  there  are  individual'  instances  of  this  kind  of 
present-formation  (Schleicher  Gomp.  §  293  iv.  a).  These  expanded  pre- 
sent-stems are  to  be  regarded,  as  we  saw  above  (p.  10,  cp.  my  Zur 
Chronol.^  p.  46  f.,  Benfey,  Ztschr.  viii.  94),  as  noun-themes  of  a  kind 
which  has  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  outside  the  verb  as  well.  We  saw 
above  that  in  all  probability  such  a  theme  in  rm  had,  when  these  forms 
took  a  definite  shape,  the  meaning  of  a  nomen  agentis,  such  as  has  sur- 
vived, e.g.  in  the  above-mentioned  Skt.  dhrah-nH-a  bold'  (which  would 
correspond  to  a  Gk.  *  Oapa-w)  and  in  grdh-wd'H  eager,  from  the  rt.  gardh. 
In  Greek  there  are  no  nouns  of  this  meaning  of  such  a  formation.  In  form 
however  Qpff-w-Q  is  similar,  from  the  rt.  dhra  (Skt.  dhar  hold,  support), 
only  here  the  meaning  *  holding,  supporting,'  has  shifted  to  that  of  *  holder, 
supporter,'  especially  of  the  feet,  a  foot-stool.  It  is  clear  that  the  suffix 
nu  is  very  closely  related  to  the  suffix  na.  Present-stems  in  nu  and  in 
na  (9th  class)  are  very  often  developed  side  by  side  from  the  same  verb- 
stems.  The  syllable  na  appears  in  Sanskrit  in  one  special  class  of 
verbs,  the  7th,  in  the  middle  of  the  root :  ju-nd-^-mi  from  the  rt.  ju^. 
Not  unfrequently  too  there  appears,  especially  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Latin, 
a  simple  n :  ju-n-^-mda  Ist  plur.  to  the  sing,  jurnd-^-mi,  Jj&t,  juny-i-mUrSy 

*  Rich  materials  for  the  discussion  of  these,  as  for  that  of  all  present -stems 
formed  with  nasal  syllables,  are  contained  in  Gustav  Meyer's  work,  IHe  mit 
Natalen  gehildeten  PriUenutdfnme  des  OrieohUchen,  Jena,  1873,  which  for  brevity's 
sake  I  shall  refer  to  as  *  G.  Meyer  n.  Pr,* 
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in  which  case  formGi  with  and  forms  without  a  thematic  vowel  are  often 
interchanged.  There  are  Beveral  points  in  these  processes  which  have 
not  yet  been  clearly  made  out,  and  such  of  them  as  do  not  occur  at  all 
in  Greek,  as  is  the  case  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  Skt.  7th  class,  we 
may  here  pass  by.  But  thus  much  is  unmistakable,  that  the  linguistic 
instinct  mixed  these  nasal  expansions  of  the  present-stem  very  much 
with  each  other.  It  is  therefore  important  when  dealing  with  the  fol- 
lowing Greek  formations  to  notice  anything  at  all  analogous  either  in 
Greek  itself  or  in  the  related  languages,  and  specially  in  Sanskrit  and  162 
Latin. 

The  formation  of  the  expanded  stem  in  vv  is  often  accompanied  by  an 
intensification  of  the  root- vowel :  fvy  fevyw,  ^ik  hiKw,  vay  irriyyv,  ^y 
pfryyi',  ki  rcw,  re  rlw,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  fixed  rule  that  such 
is  the  case.  In  Sanskrit  (cp.  Delbriick,  Yerb.  154)  there  appears  a  &int 
trace  of  such  a  procedure  in  the  Yedic  dd^-no-ti  from  the  rt.  dag  (cp. 
Micfw).  Other  peculiarities  in  the  formation  of  these  verbs  are  noticed 
by  Lobeck  on  Buttm.  ii.  68.  While  in  Sanskrit  not  only  roots  ending 
in  a  vowel  but  also  those  in  all  kinds  of  consonants  {gak,  dp,  tarp, 
dharehf  ag)  belong  to  this  class,  in  Greek  it  is  only  roots  endingin  gutturals, 
nasals,  X  p  <r,  and  vowels,  that  develope  present-stems  of  this  kind,  and  the 
X  in  oWvfji  assimilates  to  itself  the  following  r,  and  conversely  the  y  of 
the  expanding  syllable  assimilates  a  preceding  a  {ev-yv-fn).  This  limita- 
tion of  an  expedient  which  the  language  might  have  employed  generally 
if  it  had  wished,  is  a  feature  peculiar  to  Greek,  and  one  which  we  shall 
often  encounter.  Elements  used  to  expand  stems,  which  in  their  origin 
had  no  closer  connexion  with  any  particular  final  letter  of  a  stem  than 
that  of  derivative  suffixes,  are  foimd  afterwards  under  the  rule  of  purely 
phonetic  analogies. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  the  verbs  in  -w-fn  have  numerous  and 
sometimes  much  more  generally  current  by-forms  in  ww,^  Even  this 
phenomenon,  which  does  not  look  at  first  sight  like  a  very  old  one,  has 
analogies  in  the  East.  Bopp,  Vgl.  Gr.  §  519,  and  Skt.  Gr.  §  343, 
notices  corresponding  changes  of  form  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend  :  Skt.  d-du- 
nv-a-8va  (du  torment)  for  d-dti-nur8kva,  as  it  might  be  *htK'Vv-£'ffo 
^iiKrvov  for  liU'wao,  Zd.  kere-nvd  (primary  form  har-nfy-Ore)  for  kere- 
naus  thou  didst  make.  Leo  Meyer,  Goth.  Sprache,  p.  203,  gives  from 
theBigveda  6,  2,  6  rnvati  {^*6pvvtt)  instead  of  the  usual  rnoti  (=op- 
rvffi).  Many  more  cases  of  the  kind  may  be  found  collected  by  G.  Meyer 
n.  "Br.  39  and  Delbriick,  Verb.  158.  We  may  safely  follow  Leo  Meyer 
and  Adalbert  Kuhn,  the  discoverer  of  this  connexion  (Ztschr.  ii.  460),  163 
at  least  in  some  instances,  when  they  refer  Teutonic  strong  verbs  in  nn 
to  a  similar  source,  so  that  Goth,  rirman^^opvveiy. 

The  individual  stems  may  be  best  arranged  in  the  following  three 
main  groups  : 

I.  yv  affixed  without  material  change  in  monosyllabic  stems,  and 
that 

to  consonantal  stems ; 
vowel  stems. 

II,  vv  with  a  y  before  it. 


a)  to 
/3)to 


'  Lists  to  show  the  comparative  frequency  of  forms  in  -r^  and  -rv/u  are  given 
by  La  Boche,  ZUchr/f,  otterr.  Gymn,  1876,  p.  684  fU 


./ 
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I.  First  Group. 
a. 

1)  Ay-vv- fit  (break)  rt.  /ay.  The  present-stem  is  pretty  common  in 
poetry  from  Homer  onwards  (M  148  oyiuror,  U  769  ayyvfiiyawv), 
rare  in  prose.  If  we  were  right  (Princ.  iL  158)  in  comparing  the  Skt. 
bhan^  with  the  rt.  /ay,  both  verbs  agree  in  taking  the  nasal. 

2)  &p-yv-fiat  (get)  rt.  &/9,  the  same  which  is  the  basis  of  the  noun- 
forms  fip-oc  gain,  nieQ-ap-vo-q^  ep-ido-c  (Princ.  i.  425).  A  159  Tifii)y 
itpvvfitvoi  (cp.  a  5),  apyvaOriv  3rd  du.  X  160,  ToidS'  &pvv^ai  Soph.  ALnt. 
903,  in  prose  only  used  in  the  phrase  yntrBbv  ApfvaOai  (Plato  Prot.  349  a). 
It  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  a(pa>,  deipta, 

3)  Ax-rv-fiai  (grieve),  one  of  the  many  present  forms  of  the  rt.  &Xi 
which  makes  also  &X'0-fjLai  (a  256,  r  129),  &x-0-o-/iac,  dx-Ev-Wj  and  in  a 
causative  sense  dic'a\-ii'm  (cp.  iJKaxoy).  &x^'^^^  ^^  ^0""  dvfidc  S  38, 
commonest  of  all  dxy^^^voc,  which  shows  a  relic  of  itselr  in  dx^vfiiytoq  in 
Soph.  Ajit.  627.  Late  poets  formed  from  dx^v  &  passive  aoiista'xvvi^Or^v 
Ainth.  vi.  343.  It  is  a  purely  poetical  vei'b.  Numerous  instances  of 
the  insertion  of  a  nasal  in  the  middle  of  this  root  (Skt.  q^h-H-a,  Germ. 
eng  narrow,  Lat.  ango)  are  given  at  Princ.  i.  234. 

4)  ^eU-vv-fii^  one  of  the  few  verbs  of  this  formation  which  is  common 
to  all  Greek.  The  pure  rt.  hi:  occurs  in  Greek  only  in  ^iK-n,  but  is  just 
as  evident  in  the  Skt.  di^  and  the  Lat.  die  {catm-dic-tt-siy  while  the 

164  verbal  forms  are  made  throughout  from  the  intensified  hiK  (Princ.  i. 
165).  The  latter  is  in  the  New-Ionic  dialect  partially  attenuated  again 
to  ^£jc  (lilb)^  €hia)y  but  preserved  in  the  present-stem :  hiKyv^  Herod, 
ii.  78,  so  that  here  there  is  a  fr'esh  pair  of  short  and  long  roots,  hK 
and  heik\  There  is  not  a  trace  of  nasal  expansion  anywhere  but  in 
Greek.     In  Greek  itself  we  may  compare  hin-ar'a-o-fjai. 

5)  lix'^y'l^h  9uite  a  late  by-form  of  lix-o-^ai.  Parthenius  Bekk. 
Anecd.  1385  b,  Orphica  Lith.  692,  mostly  found  in  the  imperative 
hix^yf^o, 

6)  tlpy-yv-fjii  by  the  side  of  tipytu.  In  Homer  we  find  the  imperf. 
iipyyv  k  238  Kara  <rv<l>evi(nv  iipyyv,  where  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  first  e  is  an  augment  or  a  prothetic  vowel  before  a  lost  digamma. 
In  any  case  etpyyvfxiy  which  occurs  in  Herodotus  and  in  Attic  prose 
(Plato,  Tim.  45),  presupposes  i-fepy-yv-fii.  The  corresponding  Sanskrit 
root  var^  likewise  makes  its  present  by  a  nasal  expansion  :  vr-nd-^-mi 
(Princ.  i.  222). 

7)  i^evy-yv'fAi,  like  ^c/icrv/it  in  fr^uent  use  with  Greeks  of  all  times 
and  all  tribes,  is  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  verb  for  the  yoking  and 
harnessing  of  horses  (Princ.  L  223).  A  present  formed  by  nasal  expan- 
sion occurs  in  Skt.  (ju-nd-^-mi)  and  Lat.  (ju-n-g-o)  as  well. 

8)  dop-yvfiat  (copulate)  first  occurs  in  Nicander  Ther.  130,  as  a  by- 
form  of  BpwoKUy  the  conj.  Onpyvioyraij  which  might  belong  either  to 
Bdpyv^i  or  Ooprvofiaij  in  Herod,  iii.  109. 

9)  Kadiywtrdai,  So  Lobeck  (on  Buttmann,  ii.  68)  writes  the  word 
which  occurs  in  several  passages  of  Hippocrates  (Mul.),  and  always  with 
the  var.  lect.  KadiyyvtrBaty  and  others  follow  him  in  so  doing.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  the  word  with  the  meaning  KaraKXiveiv,  <a0/^ccr,  is  con- 
nected with  the  rt.  e^.     In  spite  of  this  Lobeck  thinks  the  connexion 
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with  lyyvCf  lyyva^  poples,  probable,  in  the  sense  of  ingeniculare.  The 
two  views  are  incompatible.  For  the  latter  words  clearly  belong  to 
yoFv,  and  no  evidence  can  be  shown  for  the  change  of  the  undoubtedly 
primitive  3  in  the  rt.  e^  to  y ;  and  besides  the  bi'eathing  of  iyyvQ  does  not 
suit  that  of  the  verb  in  question.  Everything  points  therefore  to  the 
reading  i:a6irw<r0ai  with  i  for  e  as  in  ic-pv-to  and  i^'cu  (cp.  Westphal.  1G5 
Method.  Or.  ii.  163).  To  this  we  may  add  Hesychius's  glosses  hinftv 
(M.S.  IvytHtpy  UaOiiiTo,  and  lyveaOm  *  Kotrfith'j  i^fjvtaOai.  There  is  no 
analogy  to  this  formation  in  the  related  languages,  and  moreover  this 
would  be  the  solitary  instance  of  the  addition  of  the  syllable  rv  to  a 
dental  explosive.  May  it  not  even  be  possible  that  Kadh-yv-fii  arose  out 
of  Kadii^-yv-fii )  A  similar  addition  of  a  nasal  expansion  to  the  already  ex- 
panded present  form  took  place  in  icaOiiiana,  In  that  case  the  verb 
would  be  analogous  to  the  comparatively  late  forms  in  fv  to  be  discussed 
below.  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  Joh.  Schmidt's  new  explanation  of  the 
form  (Ztsclir.  xxiii.  298). 

10)  fiiy-w-fiiy  the  later  present-form  of  the  rt.  fiiy,  first  found  in 
Pindar,  then  in  Attic  writers,  for  which  Homer  has  ^layw.  The  i,  as 
Lobeck  shows  (Paralipp.  414),  was  long,  and  who  can  say  that  Mei£iac, 
Idcc^ia^ifc,  for  which  there  is  the  testimony  of  inscriptions,  were  not  the 
older  forms  of  the  names )  /leiy-i  v-/i(  :  /zcy  : :  hU-vv-fii  :  ht:  (Princ.  i. 
417). 

11)  oly-yv-fUf  B  809  vdaai  h*  uny-vv-vro  vvXai^  then  Attic  along  with 
ocyM  in  compounds.  The  origin  has  not  been  cleaily  ascertained ;  all 
that  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  /  was  the  original  initial.     Cp.  above,  p.  81. 

12)  ofi'W-^tf  in  general  use  from  Homer  onwards,  though  there  are 
frequent  by-forms  in  w-m.     The  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure. 

13)  o-iiopy-yy-fjii.  E  416  aV*  l\ilj  x^'^^^  Ofjidpyrv,  \  527  ^akpva  l* 
t0fi6pyi'vyro,  of  isolated  occurrence  in  Attic.  Compare  the  Yed.  3rd 
plur.  mid.  mr-Ti-^-artay  Gust.  Meyer  n.  Pr.  1 9.  The  rt.  marg  has  by 
means  of  a  difference  in  the  vowel  and  in  the  formation  of  the  present, 
split  up  into  two  stems  of  different  meaning,  Princ.  i.  226. 

14)  o-piy-i'v-fii,  only  A  351,  X  37  xilpaQ  optyvvq  and  in  later  poets 
(Moscnus,  Anthol.)  dpcyrvfterpc,  whUe  opiyia  (along  with  opixQita)  re- 
mains the  usual  form  of  the  present.  Another  kind  of  nasal  expansion 
of  the  rt.  is  to  be  seen  in  opiy-vd-o-fjim  (Hes.  Scut.  190,  Eurip.  Theocr.), 
by  the  side  of  which  there  is  a  doubtful  trace  (Pollux  v.  165)  of  an 
opiy-va-fiai  or  Spiyvofiai.  opiyiaoftai  bears  to  opiyvvfn  a  relation  similar 
to  that  of  ZtiKavao^ai  to  luKi'vfn,  The  corresponding  Skt.  rt.  ar^  forms 
the  1st  sing.  mid.  r-Hr^-i  in  an  analogous  way  (Princ.  i.  226). 

15)  op-vv-fii   from   Homer  onwards  (opwOiy  oprvfitvaiy  &pvvto)   in  166 
poetry,  entirely  corresponding  to  the  Skt.  r-no-mi  (Princ.  i.  432).     In 
opifw  there  is  another  kind  of  nasal  expansion,  which  however  we  ought 
probably  to  refer  to  op-i-vv-w.     Other  present-formations  are  op-i-ov-ro 
(cp.  orirt),  opovWf  opo^-vvta, 

16)  irriy-yv-fjii.  Homer,  who  constantly  has  itrri^tj  tVayiy,  viirriytf 
has  no  forms  of  the  presentnstem.  vriy-w-trt  Aesch.  Pers.  496  and  after 
him  repeatedly.  The  by-form  itIittw  is  not  found  till  after  AJexander. 
The  Lat.  pa-n-g-o  shows  an  analogous  expansion  of  the  present. 

17)  xXiy-t-v-fti,  The  only  form  found  is  wXty-yv-fitvoQ  in  Oppian 
Cyneg.  iii.  213,  Halieut.  i.  311.  Elsewhere  the  pres.  is  always  irMict. 
In  spite  of  tbis  the  Skt  pf-nd-X-mi  (Princ.  i.  203)  suggests  the  conjecture 
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that  the  late  form  rests  on  an  old  tradition,  for  trXeyfv/ic  :  prndX-^mi  : : 
ievyi'Vfit  :  jund^mu 

18)  TrX^y-vv-|it,  only  preserved  in  tKirXiiyyvtrdat  Thuc.  iv.  125,  and 
yet  it  must  be  df  early  origin,  since  a  nasal  appears  ali»o  in  the  i^elated 
irXayx©^  (Princ.  L  345)  and  in  the  Lat.  plcmgo, 

19)  irrdp-yv-fiaif  Attic;  Homer  has  only  ivrapoy;  a  later  present  is 
TTaLpii).  The  Lat.  8ter-nvre-re^  frequentative  atemutarej  proves  that  this 
expansion  of  the  present  is  of  old  standing.  This  is  the  only  instance 
in  which  Latin  has  preserved  the  syllable  nu  (Princ.  ii.  372).  Cp. 
Bugge  Ztschr.  xx.  37. 

20)  ^fiy-yv-fiif  occurring  from  Homer  onwards  (3rd  plur.  priytvai 
P  751,  ^riyyv^et'OQ,  piiyyvTo,  piiyrvyro),  prifftru),  used  in  Homer  (S  571) 
and  elsewhere  in  l^e  sense  of  puIsarBf  has  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  it 
(Lobeck  on  Buttmann  ii.  287),  but  in  Hippocrates  and  Diodorus  ptjtraut 
occurs  with  the  meaning  of  piiyvvfii  (cp.  niimj,  wXfiffirw),  If  it  is  right 
to  connect  pnyyvfji  vnth/rango  (Princ.  ii.  159,  otherwise  Fick  Wtb.  i.' 
772),  we  have  in  the  latter  an  analogous  expression. 

21)  ffrdp-yv-fit  is  related  to  the  Skt.  str-no-mi  (by-form  str-nd-mi) 
exactly  as  op-w-ya  is  to  r-no-mi.  Add  to  these  the  Lat.  ater-no  (Princ. 
i.  265).  Li  Homer  Kaaropyvaa  p  32.  The  verb  is  found  besides  in  the 
tragic  and  comic  dramatists,  in  Herodotus  and  in  Xenophon,  with  the 
Attic  by-form  <rrpvvyvfii  with  metathesis  like  that  in  the  Lat.  strd'tu-a, 

167  while  trTop-i-yyv-fii  was  developed  at  quite  a  late  period  (only  found  in 
the  Schol.  on  Theocr.  7,  59)  from  forms  like  iardpetru. 

22)  0pay-vv-/ic,  an  isolated  by-form  of  the  usual  tjipaavw,  Thuc.  vii. 
74  dirt<^payvvaav^  Soph.  Antig.  241  KciTfotppayvvoai  (Dind.  airo^apyvvfrai^ 
cp.  Siegismund,  Stud.  v.  159).  Li  Homer  there  is  no  present-stem  to 
^pa£e,  ^paiaQ,  ii^paydiiy,  Cp.  Princ.  i.  376. 

23)  fffwy-yv-fiif  only  found  in  Dioscorides  (^wyi^rat),  elsewhere 
0wyw. 

24)  at-yv-fiai  only  in  poetry,  from  Homer  onwards :  dvo-aiyvrai 
N  262,  p  322,  alyvfieyoc  t  429,  x  500,  AiroahnfTO  fi  419,  diraiyvro  O  595. 
Beyond  the  present-stem  no  forms  are  in  use.  The  very  general  notion 
that  this  verb  belongs  to  alpiut  is  hardly  tenable,  for  the  root  of  aif^eut  is 
fap  (by-form  fe\\  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  from  ^fap-w-^ai  to 
oivvixai.  The  hiatus  in  dvoalwfjai  does  certainly  entitle  us  to  give  the 
word  an  initial  /,  but  HaiTog,  airito  (a  frequentative  to  airvfiai)  also  be- 
long, so  that  we  cannot  say  more  than  that  the  stem  was  either  al 
or  /at. 

25)  ya-yv-fjaiy  in  poetry,  frt>m  Homer  onwards,  yai  vrat  N  493, 
yayvyrai  fA  43.  The  present-stem  is  also  used  to  form  thefutiure  :  yayvtr- 
vtTat  Is  504.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  root  is  the  same  as  that  of 
*yi^^-£-w,  ya-i-w  (cp.  Princ.  i.  211),  perhaps  also  as  that  of  yd-yoQ  and 
ya-yuu)  shine. 

26)  yi-yv-fiat  on  an  inscription  from  Aegosthena,  edited  by  Boeckh, 
Monatsber.  der  Berl.  Akad.  Nov.  1857  (Princ.  L  215).  Cp.  below 
KTlyyvfjLi. 

27)  lai-yv'fiiy  Homeric  {Imvvvra  Z  3,  lalvv  2nd  imperat.  and  3rd 
imperf.)  in  the  middle  (haiivrai  O  99)  it  occurs  also  in  other  poets  and  in 
Herodotus,  1  aor.  ecai^a,  c^acffa/ii^v,  related  to  laita^  Zaiofiuif  iait^  iai- 
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T9iUfv  (Princ  i.  285).     The  rt.  is  ^a,  and  the  <  is  itself  an  expansion 
of  the  presentHstem  to  which  the  w  is  subsequently  added  as  a  second. 

28)  Kal-yv-fiai  only  Epic  (y  282  oc  iKaiyvro  <pvK*  avOpunruy  yrja  Kvfiip- 
rfi^aij  dirtKalwTo  6  127).  The  more  generally  diffused  forms  kiKaafiaif 
ixUaoTOf  k6viwq,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  tha.t  the  root  had  a  consonant 
at  the  end.  Still  it  is  by  no  means  clear  what  relation  the  diphthong 
hose  to  the  o. 

29)  id-yv-fiai,  Horn.  Kiyvfxeyot  K  280,  Kiyvyro  A  281,  and  then  not  1G8 
till  late  poets.     The  form  in  general  use  is  Kirita.     The  Skt.  girnu-te  is 
identical  with  Ki-yv-rai  except  that  the  root  vowel  in  the  Skt.  word  is 
shofrt.     The  present  ici-w  (by-form  Ki-a-O-o-y)  is  of  a  shorter  formation. 

30)  ra-ia;-rai,  just  like  ya-yv-raiy  only  at  P  393,  but  ra-yv-ia  is  much 
commoner.  .  The  syllable  yv  makes  its  way  into  tiie  structure  of  other 
tenses  as  well :  Tawvaa  {rayvaa)^  reTayvrrraij  rayvtrOiy.  ra-yv-rni  COrre- 
iponds  exactly  to  the  Skt.  ta-nu-tiy  though'  as  a  rule  this  is  divided  thus, 
tanru-te  (8th  class).  But,  as  Bopp  saw  (Skt.  Gr.  §  343),  the  present- 
expansion  does  not  consist  in  u  but  in  nu.  Whether,  as  he  supposes, 
the  root  had  'a  final  n  as  well,  so  that  ta-nu-te  is  for  tan-nu-te,  or 
whether  the  root  of  this  word  is  the  shorter  ta,  may  be  left  an  open 
question  (Princ.  i.  267).  In  Zend  too  there  is  a  Ist  sing.  pres.  tanva 
or  tanava  (Justi  Handb.  131),  exactly  identical  with  rnyvu.  The  more 
general  forms  of  the  present  are  rtivut  and  nratVo),  each  with  a  slightly 
distinct  meaning. 

31)  ri-yv-fiai.  riyvrrai  T  260,  T  279,  rl-iv/iciai  Eurip.  Or.  323, 
Tivvtrdni  Hdt.  V.  77.  The  length  of  the  c  is  of  just  the  same  kind  as  in 
rfw^ai  (29).  Perhaps  this  word  had  originally  the  diphthong,  which  is 
actually  found  in  rfc^^,  rc/<rai,  on  old  inscriptions  which  show  no  itacism 
of  any  kind,  and  in  many  other  words  as  well  (iTrorcKrei  tabb.  Horacl. 
i.  109,  Meister  Stud.  iv.  387).  Buttmann's  view  that  we  ought  to  write 
rlyyvfiai  (Ausf.  Gr.  ii.  69)  rests  on  mistaken  premises.  We  may  com- 
pare the  related  Skt.  Ici-no-^raiy  and  d  the  corresponding  present  in  Zend 
(cp.  Princ.  ii.  93).  nVw,  with  the  simpler  riut  (Arcad.  aTrvrcccrw,  cp.  Joh. 
Schmidt  Vocal,  i.  142),  is  closely  connected  with  H-yv-fiai, 

32)  \l/ai-yvfn,  only  known  to  us  from  Hesych.  :  \pai-yv-yriQ,  i//aifi£- 
jfofr£c,  cp.  ^l^al-fjia'  6\iyoy,  ^ai-yv-<yp.a'  oKiyoy^  x^i-yv-O'io-y'  tftXavpoy^ 
^el-trnt  *  xj/wftlaai,  .  The  root  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  verbs  \^aa/,  ypaiut, 
and  the  adj.  i//i-Xd-c>     Cp.  haivvfjii  no.  27. 

II.    I'V  WITH   AN   y   BEFORE   IT.  •  J  59 

«)  Where  the  first  y  is  evidently  assimilated  from  tr. 

33)  (iliy-yv-frSai,  found  in  Suidas  with  the  meaning  fih'iy.  The  rt. 
is  fihcy  cp.  Princ.  i.  284. 

34)  €y-vv'fii.  In  Homer  this  present-form  (jc  543,  4'  28,  £  522)  is 
sometimes  replaced  by  u-yv-fn  (karadyvaay  ^  135).  The  latter,  which 
is  also  New-Ionic  (Hdt.  iwilyvaOai),  came  by  compensatory  lengthening 
from  iyyvfti  as  elfxa  from  the  Aeol.  fififia.  There  is  the  same  incon- 
sistency between  kvyotriyawQ  and  lU'ooii^vXkoQ,  With  Attic  writers  the 
older  form  held  its  ground  in  afK^uyyvfii,  The  rt.  is  /ec  (Lat.  vea-ti-a), 
Cp.  Princ.  i.  470,  and  Leskien,  Stud.  ii.  85.  The  corresponding  rt.  in 
Skt.  va8  forms  its  present-stem  in  a  different  way.     Whether  in  the 
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Zend  vanli  the  nasftl,  which  remains  throughout,  is  to  he  compared  with 
the  syllable  w  I  leave  an  open  question. 

35)  iiv-yv-^t  as  a  by-form  of  (iuf  is  only  found  in  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias  and  Dioeoorides.  The  rt.  is^o^  (Princ.  i.  471),  and  there  is 
no  analogy  for  this  kind  of  expansion  of  the  present-stem. 

36)  trfiiv-yv'^t.  Homer's  forms  are  all  from  other  stems  than  that  of 
the  present  (aftivtyf  trftifftraiy  eafirif  &trfi£(rToc)y  but  from  Hesiod  onwards 
aflivvvfii  (ffjitvvvta)  is  in  general  use.  The  £(  in  the  gloss  (eivvfiev' 
ff/3£V»'v/L(£vHesych.  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  in  c<i-v|i/,  while  airoliyvvTai  * 
iiirofffiivyvTai  (cp.  lltvti '  avefr^irrvei)  reminds  us  of  Ivtv/jii  (no.  9),  and 
KTivvvfit  (no.  38).  ..The  root  is  obscure  (Joh.  Schmidt,  Ztschr.  xxiii. 
300,  Fick,  L»  603). 

(3)  The  remaining  dissyllabic  present-stems  in  w. 

37)  (bfvvvfAi,  from  Homer  onwards  (ivvyvyrai  w  89,  ivyyvro  K  78, 
i^toyyvtrKETo  E  857).  A  shorter  form  of  the  present  appears  in  l^ovfrdw  * 
(wryvtrOw  (Hesych.)  Le.  i^o-i-aHij,  The  root  is  apparently  C<«>c  (cp.  iitta- 
Trip),  and  this  to  be  compared  with  jaSy  which  is  deducible  frx>m  the 
Zend  and  Slavonic  words  given  at  Prmc.  ii.  263.  The  intensification  of 
the  root-vowel  is  like  that  in  iHiyyvfn,  ^iiicyvfxt. 

38)  Krly-yv-fit,  post-Homeric,  often  with  the  variant  in-uyyv^i 
(KUhner,  p.  854)  in  good  M.SS.     It  is  clear  that  the  more  usual  Kniyu) 

170  has  helped  to  make  confusion  here.  Buttmann  (Ausf.  Gr.  ii.  227  note) 
is  wrong  in  pronouncing  for  Kreiryvfit  and  comparing  the  ec  to  that  of 
hlKfv^i,  for  the  latter  has  arisen  by  intensification  from  c,  while  tn-Lyyv^i 
has  for  its  root  irra  (Aircura,  icra/icvai),  Kray^  Krey  (Aeol.  icriyyuf),  ktu-i  v- 
fit  could  only  be  a  formation  made  firom  KTtiyu  after  this  verb  had  come 
into  use  (cp,  i(nyu>).  That  Kriyyvfn,  however,  is  a  very  early  form  is 
proved  by  tiie  synonymous  Skt.  kshanomi  (Princ.  i.  192) ;  it  must  stand 
then  for  ^icriy-yvfjit,  with  weakening  of  £  to  t  as  in  iriT-ytf-fn  and  similar 
formations.     Cp.  Gust.  Meyer,  n.  Pr.  33. 

39)  pityyvfii.  The  forms  of  the  present-stem  are  not  found  before 
Hippocrates,  the  Locrian  Timaeus  and  writers  of  the  Boman  period.  As 
present  to  the  universally  common  eppiaaa,  tppto^ai,  pwfiri  Homer  has  only 
pw€<rdai  wave,  strive,  for  the  derivation  of  which  friDm  the  rt.  pv  I  have 
given  reasons  at  length  at  Princ.  i.  440.  At  the  same  place  attention  is 
called  to  the  difficulties  which  are  in  the  way  of  Kuhn's  comparison  of 
puyyvfAi  with  the  Skt.  rddh-no-mi  (thrive,  succeed)  in  respect  of  the 
meanings  of  the  two  words.  We  can  hardly  venture,  therefore,  to  discern 
in  this  present-form  an  analogy  to  that  of  the  Greek.  Is  it  possible  that 
pw  came  from  ptoQy  and  is  thus  an  expanded  form  of  the  intensified  rt.  pv  ? 
Cp.  Princ.  i.  83.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  certain  explanation  of 
the  yy. 

40)  ffrpuiyyvfii  cp.  (TTopyv/jii,  no.  21.  We  are  still  further  here  from 
finding  a  reason  for  the  first  r.  Possibly  the  double  y  owes  its  existence 
here  and  in  p^yw^i  and  in  the  next  verb  only  to  the  analogy,  of 
(utyfvfAt, 

41)  avvyvfit  is  only  inferred  from  irktyyvw  with  the  meaning  of  crw^b/, 
which  is  given  in  Bekker's  Anecd.  p.  114  from  the  Sicilian  comic  poet 
Deinolochus.  The  form  is  remarkable  inasmuch  as  viayyvu  as  well  as 
outZio  (for  trwliu),  and  hence  it  should  be  written  ff^(bt)  is  a  denominative 
frx>m  (tShk, 
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42)  TpitvwfiL  for  the  usual  nrputfTKu,  only  inferred  from  rputyrvut 
given  hj  late  grammarians  (Lobeck,  Rhem.  p.  208). 

43)  •xpitvwfii  occurs  first  in  Lucian  and  Themistius  as  a  bj-form  of 
the  usual  ypial^u, 

44)  xvt'vvfii  for  the  older  xi'm  (Hdt.,  Thuc.)  from  the  rt.  ^v  (x«w  cp. 
Xovq)  seems  to  be  not  older  than  Hadrian's  time  (Arrian,  Dio  Cassius),  171 
while  x**yyvkf  is  found  as  early  as  in  Poly  bins.  It  is  thus  in  just  the 
same  case  as  •xjpwvyvfu.  As  both  verbs  have  a  o*  in  the  passive  aorist 
{IxptiKrdfiVf  ixkKT&Tiv),  it  is  possible  that  the  first  v  is  a  transformed 
sibilant. 

A  quite  isolated  position  is  held  by — 

45)  oXXv/if.  It  comes,  as  everybody  admits,  from  oX-rv/jit,  and  thus 
has  experienced  a  forward  assimUation,  the  reverse  of  the  backward 
assimilation  noticed  in  tv-i'v-ya.  The  present-stem  oXKv  is  in  general 
use  from  Homer  onwards  (dXXvira,  dXAvirac,  6WvfiivovQ\.  By-form 
oKtKto.  The  Lat.  ab-ole-re  is  related  (Fick,  Ztschr.  xxi.  3,  Gust.  Meyer 
n.  Pr.  34). 

y)  vvv  added  to  stems  already  dissyllabic. 

In  answer  to  the  conjectures  of  Kuhn  (Ztschr.  ii.  469)  and  Benfey 
(viiL  93),  who  connect  the  following  class  of  verbs  with  Sanskrit  adjec- 
tival stems  in  ^nt^  or  «Ant^,  Leskien  (Stud.  iL  110)  has  rightly  pointed 
out  that  all  these  forms  are  post-Homeric,  and  in  some  cases — like  several 
of  those  treated  already — of  very  recent  date,^  and  for  that  reason  not 
likely  to  reproduce  types  of  primitive  antiquity.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  first  v  in  these  stems  stands  in  some  relation  to  the  a  which  appears 
in  the  structure  of  the  other  tenses  of  all  verbs  of  this  class.  Kopiy-w-fti 
is  related  to  iKopifrdriv  as  trfiivrvfii  is  to  ktrfiiaQtir.  In  the  case  of  xp<^'  - 
fv^i,  and  \utvyvfjii  too,  we  felt  compelled  to  see  a  connexion  between  the 
firat  y  and  <r.  We  shall  have  to  d^  in  Chap.  XXI.  with  the  growth  of 
a  sigma  at  the  end  of  stems.  This  class  is  composed  of  the  following 
six  verbs : 

46)  Kipavvvfii  from  Plato  onwards.  Homer's  presents  to  aorist- 
forms  like  Kipntrat  (t  93),  Kipdtraaa  {k  362),  by  the  side  of  ivi-Kpfi-<rni 
(ri  164),  are  Itepa-l-ut  {Ktpate  I  203),  Kepaw,  Kipafiaiy  Kipvtifii  {k'ipt-ri  f  78), 
lapyatt  (Ulpya  ri  182).  On  its  derivation  and  its  connexion  with  Kipa- 
fio-c  cp.  Princ.  i.  181,  Fick,  Wtb.  204  (Skt.  sam-kir-d-ti  he  mixes). 

47)  Kopiyyvfii.  Veitch  (p.  333)  dtes  Themistius  as  the  oldest  witness  172 
to  this  form,  while  the  fut.  Kopiut,  the  aorists  Kopiaai  (jcopccrcrai),  Kopeffdrjtai 
and  other  forms  are  in  use  from  Homer  onwards.     The  present  has  a 
by-form  KopiuKta  (Nicander,  Hippocr.). 

48)  Kptfiayvvyny  since  Plato,  whilef  Kpinaatj  icpefiaaac  are  as  early  as 
Homer;  the  middle  Kpe/za-fiac  occurs  from  Homer  onwards  (cVpe/ia)  O  21), 
and  Pindar,  Eurip.  and  Aristoph.  have  Kpfifi-vri-fit,  There  is  nothing  in 
the  origin  of  this  verb  to  explain  the  formation  (Princ.  i.  190). 

49)  veTjayyvfjLi  since  Aristophanes  (Lys.  733)  as  present  to  the  already 
long-established  wiraaa,  ireTdaff ac,  irtTatrOriVf  but  generally  it  prefers  to 
follow  the  analogy  of  the  thematic  conjugation  (rcraFfvw).     The  by- 

*  Gnat.  Meyer  n.  Pr.  37  calla  attention  to  Kar-^'Mmivmno  (  -  icorficfrrfrro)  and 
hn^wtfUyyvfu  (  »  iwtw»fU(w),  remarkable  coinages  of  a  late  age  found  by  Lobeck 
(Bhem.  208)  in  late  prose  writers. 
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form  nirrrifii  is  as  early  as  Homer,  the  middle  neTafiai  is  first  found  in 
Pindar.     The  noun  viratrfxa  is  note-worthy  on  account  of  its  <r. 

50)  tnce^dytvfii :  the  first  sure  instance  is  in  Xenophon,  while  the 
Homeric  present  to  the  'fut.  oke^Cj,  and  iicilaffot  (P  285),  tKi^atrQev  is 
ffKil-rri-fit  (^tatrKi^rdffi^  Ki^yarat),  Hesych.  has  the  gloss  Ke^drai*  VKeday- 
vvrai.  Kt^aofjai  may  have  heen  formed  in  the  same  way  as  Kepaofim 
(Kepdatrde  y  332).  The  rt.  trKid  comes  in  its  vowel  nearest  to  the  Skt. 
skhad  and  Ichadj  but  Ichid  is  undoubtedly  nearly  related  (Princ.  i.  305), 
which  has  nasal  expansion  in  Skt.  (Jchi-rid-d-mi)  and  Latin  (sci-n-d-o). 

51)  (TTopivvvfii  has  been  already  mentioned  at  nos.  21  and  40. 
')(piiyvvfiai,  which  is  dted  by  Lobeck  (Rhem.  208),  has  no  authority 

whatever.     It  rests  only  on  a  conjecture  in  Theophrastus,  Char.  v.  for 
XP^  yvv  ail. 

c)  Present-stems  made  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  va. 

The  9th  claf s  of  verbs  in  Sanskrit,  which,  according  to  Delbriick 
(Altind.  Verbum,  p.  151)  includes  44  regularly  inflected  roots,  affixes 
the  syllable  na  to  the  root  as  its  characteristic  distinction.  It  is  only  in 
the  3rd  plur.,  as  a  rule,  that  it  appears  unaltered,  e.g.  str-^id-nti  (cp. 
Dor.  vlr-ya-vTi),  in  the  singular  the  na  is  lengthened  to  wa,  e.g.  str-nd- 
mi  (cp.  Dor.  triV-yd-fit),  and  in  the  remaining  persons  there  appears  the 
173  specially  Indian  form  m,  which  is  regarded  as  a  weakening  of  nd,  e.g. 
1st  plur.  8tr-n%-7nd8,  The  considerable  number  of  such  present-stems  in 
Sanskrit  is  confi^onted  by  a  very  small  number  of  presents  in  Greek — 
only  seven — in  which  the  syllable  la  really  seems  to  make  the  present- 
stem,  and  to  these  may  be  added  two  verbs  in  which  this  syllable,  like 
the  yv  in  several  cases  cited  above  under  nos.  25  and  30,  and  like  the 
isolated  instance  of  the  reduplication  in  the  Homeric  hlu^ffnt,  has  become 
fast  attached  to  the  verb-stem  for  all  tenses.  Only  two  verbs  (4  and  9) 
correspond  to  an  Indian  verb  with  a  similarly  formed  present.  Still 
there  are  several  cases  of  coincidence  with  Sanskrit  verbs  which  follow 
the  7th  or  the  5th  class.  If  Bopp  is  right  (Vergl.  Gr.  §  497,  Schleicher 
Compend.*  752)  in  conjecturing  that  the  7tn  class  in  Skt.  owes  the  na 
which  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  its  root  to  the  transppsition  of  this 
syllable  from  the  end  of  the  root  which  was  its  original  place,  that  con- 
sequently e.g.  Jchi-nd-d^mi  arose  out  of  ^khid-^nd-mij  the  Greeks  would 
then  have  preserved  in  oKil-yri'^i  the  older  form,  and  this  would  make 
the  coincidence  more  complete  still.  The  agreement  between  the  lan- 
guages is  increased  moreover  by  the  verbs  with  a  thematic  vowel  like 
KCLfirut,  rifjivu,  which,  as  will  appear,  arose  out  of  verbs  of  the  formation 
now  under  consideration.  Finally  the  thematic  verbs  in  ai^o;  also  dis- 
tinctly reveal  their  relationship  to  those  of  this  class,  inasmuch  as  a 
number  of  verbs  of  the  9th  Skt.  class  make  by-forms  in  -ana  pr  -ana 
instead  of  -mij  mostly  imperatives  (2nd  sing.),  e.g.  a^-dna  eat  thou,  but 
here  and  there  indicatives  as  well,  e.g.  from  the  rt.  isk  fling,  brandish, 
2nd  sing.  pres.  ish-nd-si,  while  the  2nd  sing.  impf.  is  ishanors,  3rd  sing. 
ishana-tj  3rd  plur.  mid.  iaha/nd-nta  (Delbriick,  p.  154).  Both  na  and 
ana  are  common  suffixes  used  apparently  here,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
present-stems  in  nu,  to  denote  the  person  acting.  On  this  supposition 
we  have  in  dam-anors  the  counterpart  of  the  Lat.  dom-vnu-a.  If  we 
suppose  a  by-form  damna  (cp.  ro^o^ayLyo-Q  Eurip.),  ?a/i-yi7-/ii  will  then 
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bear  a  siinilar  relation  to  the  forlns  made  directly  from  the  rt.  la\i  (e.g. 
i-^a^-i\-v)  as  that  of  dominari  to  doniare.  Benfej  is  mistaken,  I  think, 
in  his  attempt  to  make  out  that  the  forms  in  -nd-mi  are  real  denomina- 
tiyes,  that  is,  are  derived  by  the  help  of  the  syllable  ja  from  nominal 
stems  and  are  consequently  curtailed  from  -na-jd-mi  (Orient  u.  Occident, 
i.  425).  Greek  distinguishes  forms  like  la^yaruiy  Kipydfiey,  iriTvavTo  in  1?4 
Hie  clearest  possible  way  from  contracted  forms  which  correspond  to 
^ose  of  the  Skt.  verbs  in  ajdmi.  I  see  no  necessity  whatever  to 
regard  forms  of  so  antiquated  a  stamp  as  already  violently  reduced  in 
length,  and  iomna  like  la^vaut^  jntycua  etc.  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
general  acceptance  we  can  see  to  have  been  of  gradual  growth,  as  the 
older  of  the  two  kinds.  The  analogy  of  liUvv^i  and  ZtiKvitii  also  makes 
against  Benfey's  view.  Schleioher  Comp.^  pp.  779,  784,  788  gives  the 
Slavonic  and  Teutonic  analogies  to  the  present  stems  in  na,  in  which 
the  vowel,  as  in  jca/iKoi  etc.,  has  become  entirely  thematic  (Ch.-SL  atorrKf^ 
Lith.  ei-nil,  Goih.  fraih-na),  ^ 

a)  ya  in  the  present-stem  only. 

1)  ^afi-yri-fji.  Common  from  Homer  onwards  (^afxvrjfxi  £  893, 
Mfiyritri  a  100, ^a/iiarai  E  488,  2a^i aro  A  309)  in  poetry  with  by-forms 
in  -ydiMf  {^afiyqL  \  221,  ehafiya  E  391).  There  is  also  a  present  ^a/ia'^a/, 
in  Skt.  ddm-jd-mi,  dama-jd-mi  and  in  the  Eigveda  an  isolated  dama/ri- 
janm,  the  latter  form  (cp.  aAcracio;)  with  a  similar  nasal  expansion 
and  the  syllable  Ja  as  well  (Princ  L  287). 

2)  Ktp-yri'^ij  a  present  to  Ktpuffai  etc.  of  an  older  formation  than 
Kipayim^i  under  which  (no.  46  in  the  preceding  class)  it  has  been  noticed 
already.  Attic  poets  used  these  forms,  e.g.  iKipyaro^  even  after  those  in 
rv/ic  had  come  into  general  use. 

3)  Kprifi-yri-fiiy  Kpfifi-rarVT-iav  Pind.  Pyth.  4,  25,  Kprifiyafitydy  vfqitXdv 
Aesch.  Sept.  229.  Op.  no.  48  of  the  last  class.  The  ^  of  the  root- 
syllable  suggests  Kprf^i-yo-c,  between  which  then  and  icprifiyiffii  there  is  a 
relation  like  that  which  we  supposed  between  *dam(a)na-»  and  hafiyrj-fxi^ 

4)  vip-yft-jiLy  poetical  from  Homer  onwards  (vipydQ  X  45,  vipyaoKt 
O  752,  iripya^iiyoQ  2  292).  The  remaining  tenses  have  to  choose  between 
the  stems  irtpa  (ivipatrtre^  vipaaag)  and  vpa  (^ivpadriy).  Another  present  is 
wiirpa<Tk'fa.  wp-ia-trHai  too  is  clearly  related.  An  analogous  formation  is 
the  Skt.  pdna-te  for  par-na-te,  he  buys,  wager8=7r£p>'arat  (Princ.  i.  339)- 
Hesfych.  has  the  gloss.  rop-yafAiy  vufXely,  apparently  from  an  Aeolian 
dialect. 

5)  TTiX-ya-fiai,  only  Epic  (TrtXvarai  T  93,  viXyaro  4^  368).     By-forms  175 
ircXaoi,  ireXddtif,     Weakening  of  c  to  c  as  in  Kipvri^i  and  the  two  following 
verbs. 

6)  7r/r-i'i|-/ii,  poetical  &om  Homer  onwards.  Trtnac.X  392,  wlryatTo 
X  402,  niTyay=iiriTya(ray  Pind.  Nem.  5,  11.  The  impf.  triTya  *  7 
belongs  to  Trcrrao;,  cp.  iclpya,  c^afifa. 

7)  (TKi^yrt-fit  has  been  already  noticed  under  ffict^dyyvfii  (no.  50  of 
the  last  class)  as  an  older  present.  Of  the  Attic  writers  Inucydides 
alone  appears  to  have  admitted  it :  awoffKi^taadai  vi  98. 

/3)  ya  which  has  firmly  established  itself  in  the  verb. 

8)  ii-ya-jjiaip  eooUDon  to  all  Greek  (3rd  plur.  impfl  Hdt.  livriaTu) 
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and  from  Homer  onwards  with  firmly  established  va  (e^vyritraTo,  ^waroc, 
^vvaaigf  ^vyafiiQ,  e^vyijdrir  and  ehvvcKrSrir,  the  latter  at  ^  465,  fJiiyo. 
Ivva^iroio  only  a  276,  X  414)v  On  the  analogy  of  aU  the  words  of  this 
class  the  root  syllable  must  be  ^v.  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  may  be 
identical  with  that  of  Ivia^  Ivvw^  Ivriiii  (Hdt.),  and  that  Ivva^ai  is  really 
equivalent  in  its  original  meaning  to  vvohvvai^  vvoZvivQai  in  the  sense  of 
subire,  put  oneself  under  an  obligation,  undertake  1  When  Xenophon 
says  (Oec.  xiv,  3)  Ji  i:a\  ravTHv  tj)v  hiKatoavvriv  trv  hirodvei  ^idatTKeiy ; 
{nroHei  ia  not  so  very  far  from  Ivyatrat.  A  similar  suggestion  was  made 
by  Damm  in  his  Lexicon  Homericum  s.  v.  hvya^ai,  Delbruck,  p.  79, 
compares  the  Skt.  ju  draw  to  oneself,  get  into  one's  power. 

9)  fiCLp-va-fiai,  poetical  from  Homer's  time  (fiapyao  O  475,  ^apya- 
fjieyoQ,  fiapvaroy  fiapyayro),  only  in  the  present-stem.  Hesychius  has  the 
presumably  Aeolic  by-form  /jLop-ya-fim  (cp.  trop-yA-^ey),  A  precisely 
similar  formation  is  the  Skt.  mr-nd-mi  main^,  strike  dead  (Princ.  i.  406). 

Finall/  we  ought  perhaps  to  odd  fiipywfiiBa*  KXrjptMKTbjfieOa  Aak-ujyeQ 
which  looks  just  like  a  conjunctive  to  the  indie,  ^fiipyafxeda,  and  at  the 
same  place  we  find  the  enigmatic  infinitive  fiepptai'  KXrjpuKrai,  possibly  a 
mistake  for  fiippai  i.e.  fep-<rai.  The  words  strongly  suggest  the  Skt. 
var  {yr-no-mi)  choose. 

176  B)  Stems  which  are  always  .Dissyllabic. 

•  What  distinguishes  this  division  from  the  preceding  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  the  stems  now  to  be  discussed  the  special  present-formation 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  making  the  stems  dissyllabic.  It  is 
true  that  we  can  here  often  arrive  from  the  dissyUabic  stems. at  a 
monosyllabic  root,  but  we  must  seek  some  other  origin  for  the  second 
syllable.  What  this  origin  is  it  is  often  hard  and  s(Hnetime8  impossible 
to  say.  We  will  first  enumerate  the  stems  of  this  kind,  arranging  them 
according  to  their  final  letter,  and  try  at  the  end  if  not  thoroughly  to 
•explain  how  they  come  to  be  dissyllabic,  at  least  to  classify  them  accord- 
ing to  the  main  features  of  the  process  by  which  they  becs^e  so. 

a)  Stems  in  a, 

1)  dya,  one  of  the  commonest  stems  of  this  kind  from  Homer  on  to 
the  time  of  the  Attic  prose- writers  (aya/iai  ^  175,  ^ya/iiyv  Plato  Rep. 
367  e).  The  present  has  the  by-forms  kyaLo^ai  (Jiyaio^iyov  kuko.  ipya 
V  16),  ayd^tM)  (Aesch.  Suppl.  1062),  dyao/iac  (ot  re  Oeaig  aydnffde  trap* 
aylpaaiy  ihydZtoQai  e  119).  Buttmann  Lexil.  i.  236  has  given  a  good 
account  of  the  history  of  this  stem.  The  fundamental  notion,  as  in 
fieyaiput  (fix)m  /icyac)  is  rate  high,  esteem,  hence  the  further  meaning  of 
marvel,  wonder  at,  but  also  of  envy,  grudge.  Throughout  the  remain- 
ing formations  the  second  a  remains  short  except  in  ityrirog.  This  fact 
and  the  double  <r  in  ay daaaro  P  71,  lead  Leskien,  Stud.  iL  113,  to  assume 
a  stem  dyac  Anyhow  &ya^ai  must  be  related  to  &yay  and  ayavdc, 
dyau-po-c.     Cp.  Pnnc.  i.  211. 

2)  ^£a  with  the  by-form  ^on^  both,  as  I  have  shown  at  Pidnc.  ii.  195 
f.,  to  be  referred  to  the  primary  form  ^ipoj  which  in  turn  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  expansion  of  the  rt.  div  appear,  shine,  hafitiv  ehod^aCoy, 
i^o^a^oy  (Hesych.),  ^ca-ro  f  242,  ^iuroi  conj.  pres.  on  a  Tegeatic  inscrip- 
tion (above  p.  61).     Aor.  iodtraaro  N  458,  IS  23,  e  474  e{c. 
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3)  ia  for  itra  is  the  basis  of  some  of  the  forms  of  the  preterite  of  the 
rt.  c'c,  for  instance  of  the  1st  sing,  ^a  or  ea  (=Skt.  dsa-m)^  Jja  £  808,  cd 
A  321,  Hdt.  ii.  19,  whence  the  contracted  old-Attic  i}.  For  the  2nd 
sing.  Hdt  has  edc  (i-  187).  In  this  way  alone  is  it  possible  to  account  177 
for  the  V  o£  the  3rd  sing.  For  an  y  after  a  vowel  that  had  always  been 
long  we  coold  at  most  only  find  an  analogy  in  ^fiy  (discussed  above, 
pu  92).  hi*')  is  to  Ja  as  icn^t^y)  to  e^et^a.  The  plrural  eare  is  found 
only  in  Hdt.  (iv.  119,  v.  92).  To  the  same  class  of  forms  also  must 
belong  the  imperative  fjrw  for  ^iarw  cited  from  Hippocrates.  The  stem 
ia  then  became  in  time  eo,  if,  that  is,  the  a  adopted  the  analogy  of 
the  thematic  vowel :  cocc,  toy,  and  in  all  Greek  iujy  (st.  io-ir),  just  as 
beside  the  forms  like  idfiva-fity  discussed  above,  there  arise  such  forms 
as  i-hifiror,  which  we  shall  come  to  later  {ioafinl^oy  Hesych.  Gust. 
Meyer  n.  Pr.  41).  A  special  group  among  the  preterite  forms  is  made 
by  those  with  a  long  second  vowel,  which  occur  exclusively  in  Homer 
and  Hesiod  (Rzach  Dialekt  des  Hes.  456) :  2nd  sing,  tri-trda  X  435,  ^ 
420,  1^  175,  3rd  sing,  trj-y  or  yriy.  The  genuineness  of  th^se  forms  has 
been  questioned  by  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  is.  386,  and  by  myself,  Stud.  i. 
2,  293.  For  eritrOa  we- might  easily  write  eetrda  and  for  e?;*',  in  far  the 
greater  number  of  passages,  tcr.  Hartel  in  his  Homer.  Stud.  i.  46  has 
defended  the  received  forms,  and  I  have  replied  to  him  in  my  Stud.  iv. 
478.  It  must  be  granted  that  three  passages  (r  283,  \p  316,  *u  343)  will 
only  admit  of  ijrjy,  and  that  the  lengthening  of  the  second  syllable  of  hv 
in  several  instances  would  be  very  remarkable,  and  further  that  a  support 
can  be  found  for  iriy,  {jrjy  in  the  Lat.  erd-8,  erd-mus,  and  possibly  too  in 
the  Skt.  o^^.  which  seems  to  have  come  from  an  ^dscirt.  The  length  of 
the  vowel  would  of  course  be  of  the  same  kind  as  in  i\iy-6t,  eTiSri-y, 
Only  the  y  iffpeXfcvtrriKoy  after  a  long  Vowel  which  is  not  the  result  of  con- 
tau;tion  is  without  a  parallel. 

4)  ipa,  oic  oio  rvr  epa/iac  F  446,  3!  328,  ijpafjiay  Sappho,  then  in 
Pindar  and  Attic  poets,  with  the  by -form  Ipaofjiai  (11  208  trig  to  vpiy  y* 
IpaanOe),  that  is,  just  like  aya^ai,  rfpdtTtir*  U.  182  like  ^ydaiiTO,  ^pdfTfraTO 
Y  223  like  dydarraro,  Attic  writers  have  in  prose  only  ipdta.  The 
derivation  of  this  stem  is  uncertain,  though  there  is  much  to  recom- 
mend Fick's  view  (Ztschi*.  xix.  247,  Wtb.  i.^  186)  that  epa  corresponds 
to  the  Skt.  ra,  ram  (rdm-a-te,  Ved.  ram-nd-ti),  which  though  meaning 
*  enjoy  oneself  *  in  the  middle,  is  often  applied  to  the  love  of  one  sex  for 
the  other.  If  this  explanation  is  the  true  one  the  e  would  have  to  be  178 
r^arded  here  as  a  prothetic  vowel. 

6)  iXa.  The  only  form  preserved  is  the  2nd  sing,  imperat.  IXrj-dt 
(y  380,  ir  184)  with  the  same  anomalous  length  of  vowel  as  in  ^i^ufOi, 
ifivivXridi,  tKudi,  with  apparently  short  a,  occurs  in  Simon.  C.  49  (Be.'), 
.  and  the  a  is  certainly  short  at  Theocr.  xv.  143,  and  Apollonius  Rhod.  i/, 
1014,  the  latter  having  also  the  2nd  plur.  iXare  iv.  984.  By -forms  are 
fXariKrac  E  550,  iXifiriytrt  ^  365,  iXdffi;tffdai  Z  380.  a  and  a  trti  after  it  occur 
in  just  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  nos.  1,  2,  and  4  :  iXaamai  (conj.) 
A  147.-:- That  the  form  tXXa-di,  2nd  plur.  cXXa-r«  cited  from  Calli- 
machus^  is  identical  with  the  stem  iXa,  is  doubted  by  Ahrens  Aeol.  284, 
-and  that  not  without  reason,  as  in  spite  of  Brugman  Stud.  iv.  120  the 
meaning  is  not  quite  the  same.     cXXa-£)c  (cp.  Princ.  i.  464)  has  been  con- 

•  [Frag.  121  Blomf.    Cp.  Jacobs  Anth.  vol.  ix.  p.  408.] 
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nected  with  the  Homeric  oZXe  and  the  Lat.  salve,  and  the  meaning,  suits 
this  admirably.  In  its  formation  at  any  rate  £\\a-0c,  which  apparently 
stands  for  *aiXfa-dt,  belongs  to  our  present  class. 

6)  Kepa,  The  existence  of  this  stem  depends  on  an  accent.  The 
question  is,  ought  we  at  A  260  to  write  Kipwyrai  as  is  usually  done  with 
the  approval  of  the  Schol.  L.,  or  with  I.  Bekker  to  write  keputvTat  1  The 
latter  suits  Kepaatrde  y  332,  KepQyro  o  500,  KipotovTo  6  470.  A  third 
formation  of  the  stem  is  to  be  seen  in  Kepaie  1  203  (cp.  ay aiofiai),  icipa- 
}ioQ  also  points  to  a  stem  Ktpa,  while  kptjtIjp,  tcpa-rrip  start  from  Kpa 
(Princ.  L  181),  and  there  are  also  traces  of  Ktp.  tKipatrtre,  KepatraQ  as  in 
no.  5. 

7)  k'la  as  a  by-form  of  Kei  only  occurs  in  KtaaOai '  KiitrOai  Hesych. 
Lobeck  Bhemat.  178  distrusts  this  form. 

8)  icta  as  a  by-form  of  hi  (jfiVv/iat)  is  only  attested  by  Hesych.  tKiaro  • 
eKtyeiro,  The  existence  of  this  stem  is  to  a  certain  extent  established  by 
fier^f'Kia-d'O'y, 

9)  icpffia,  O  21  eKpifiuf,  In  Pindar  and  the  Attic  writers  Kpifiafjini^ 
inpi^iaTO.     Cp.  p.  115,  no.  48  Kptyiavvv^i, 

10)  vera.  ireVa/iai  is  a  somewhat  •later  by-form  of  iriro^ai,  first  in 
Pindar,  while  the  aorist  enraro  is  as  early  as  Homer  (N  592,  vnipicTaTo 
X  275,  nwovTafuyoc  B  71) ;  there  is  also  from  Hesiod  onwards  (0pp.  98) 
the  active  £7rri|i/.  Here  then  the  present-stem  vera  confronts  an  aoristr 
stem  Trra. 

179  11)  vpia,  irplaro  a  430^o  483.  With  Attic  writers  the  form, 
along  with  trpiuffiat,  trpiaifiriv,  irpiaao,  irpiaaOaij  vpia^ivoq,  counts  for  an 
aorist  to  the  pres.  ^vio^ai,  but  belongs  to  the  aorists  which  have 
obtained  their  aoristic  force  only  through  their  contrast  to  other  forms 
(cp.  below,  p.  125).  The  stem  irp-ia  has  clearly  some  relation  to  the  rt. 
nep  in  wip-wi^jii  and  irpa  in  Tn-vpa-trKiMt,  It  corresponds  to  the  Skt. 
vj-d-prijorte  he  is  occupied.  If  vip  meant  sell,  i-Trp-ia-firiy  meant  I  got 
sold  to  me,  i.e.  I  bought.  The  peculiarity  of  this  stem,  then,  consists  in 
the  addition  of  the  syllable  ca,  which  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  i-class  oi 
thematic  verbs  (cp.  below,  Ch.  XIV.  iiL  1). 

b)  Stems  in  c. 

12)  ni.  The  vowel  is  short  only  before  yr  :  ac-vr-cc  E  526  (cp.  3rd 
plur.  &£i(n  Hes.  Theog.  875),  long  everywhere  else  :  &ri'Toy  I  5,  aiifityai 
^  214,  afjyai  y  183,  Ati-to  *  386,  afifityoc  f  131,  atjTai  Aesch.  Choeph. 
391.  ai  came  from  aft,  and  corresponds  to  the  Skt.  vd  (vd-mi),  Princ.  i. 
483. 

13)  ^u.  dU-yrai  "^  475,  ovrtac  iy^Uaay  ra^cwc  Kvyac  2  584,  ^iutyrai 
P  110,  ^Ufjiai  yity  \api<ra<rQat^  hU^ai  I*  &yTia  ^ndai  Aesch.  Pers.  701. 
A  change  to  the  thematic  conjugation  accounts  for  iLo-i-ro  p  317,  lio- 
fieyoQ  Aesch.  Eumen.  385.  In  the  perf.  li-lia,  Iti-lia  a  corresponds  to 
the  £  in  lU-aa  y,  and  that  is  why  the  e  appears  in  the  opt.  h-^u-irj  Plato, 
Phaedr.  251  a.  On  the  stem  ^i,  Bu  see  Piinc.  i.  291.  The  Skt.  dtja-mi 
X  fly  bears  to  lUodai  a  relation  similar  to  that  o£ pri-ja-te  to  irpiuaOat. 

14)  dte  only  found  in  Hesych.,  in  Oirf-fn'  irotw,  difjtrai'  noifityai.  Ap- 
parently, then,  they  are  expansions  of  the  rt  Oe,  Is  this  possibly  another 
instance  of  the  ansdogy  of  the  i-class,  and  has  the  same  addition  (origin- 
ally ja)  been  made  here  to  the  root  itself  which  was  made  to  the  root 

expanded  by  e  in  fa-ihio ) 
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15)  Uf  preserved  in  the  general  Greek  inf.  li-ym,  in  the  opt.  U-iti 
(T  209),  in  the  impf.  Ijia,  contr.  ^a  (Plato,  Dem.),  where  a  stands  on  the 
same  footing  as  that  of  hi^ta^ — neaav  like  klUtrny  (cp.  V.  Bamberg,  Ztschr. 
f.  Gjmnasialwesen  1874,  p.  37,  623).  Difficulties  are  creat^  by  the 
diphthong  ci  in  the  Attic  forms  iji-u-v  (Xen.,  PL),  rf-ti-ada  (Plato 
Euthyphr.  4),  j|-«i  or  t^-u-v  (Plato),  y-ti-^iy  (Plato),  J-ct-rc  (Andoc.). 
Unless  it  be  assumed  that  this  preterite  adopted  the  analogy  of  the  plu- 
perfect (KUhner,  L  662),  an  assumption  which  gets  no  support  from  the  180 
meaning,  or  that  there  was  composition  with  the  preterite  of  the  rt,  Iq 
(ijfct  for  *{/€-€,  *it'a€  like  i^cii  for  yct-i  ijlt-ffe),  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 

to  take  ii  as  tne  augment  (cp.  above,  p.  88),  and  cc  to  be  the  same 
intensification  of  the  c  which  took  place  in  u-^ii,  though  the  plurals 
jf-«-/j£i',  p-£i-r£  would  still  be  very  extraordinary  as  compared  with  i-ficr, 
<-T(,  and  could  only  be  due  to  a  false  analogy.  "Of  these  three  possible 
explanations  the  third  seems  to  me  the  best.  Hesychius  moreover  has 
tl-a«ra*  flah'Zovtra,  eirj-fii  (Lob.  "iti/jli)'  iroptuofiatj  tier'  iJfoptvtTo.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  remarkable  *tfityat  Y  365  is  to  be  referred  to  an  earlier  U-fieyai. 
This  would  be  an  analogous  contraction  to  that  which  we  assumed  above 
iar  Jjv.  Ab  ic  is  to  i,  so  is  the  Skt.  jd  go  to  t.  The  adoption  of  the 
thematic  conjugation  has  produced  <a>i',  101171',  wifiij  ^o-fxiy  (\  22). 

16)  Kix€.  The  whole  of  the  forms  belonging  here;  Kixn-Trjy  K  376, 
Kixh'fjLiyai  O  274,  Kixfiyni  ir  357,  Kixn-fJttyo-g  E  187  show  a  long  vowel, 
with  the  exception  naturally  of  those  which  demand  an  e,  such  as 
cfX€<c  n  342,  Kixfi^  B  188,  and  those  which  are  by  nature  indifferent, 
such  as  the  conjunctive  :  Ki\t'iofity,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  Kixno^tv 
^  128.  At  uf  284  Bekker^  is  no  doubt  right  in  reading  Ktxn^  for  the 
traditional  t:i\iiq,  Le.  eKixnC' — It  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  whether  we 
have  to  do  with  Aeolising  forms  of  a  contracted  verb  like  fftoprjyai  etc.  or 
with  a  primitive  stem  Kixri.  The  root  occurs  in  the  shorter  forms 
awiKi^ay  Aristoph.  Ach.  869,  icifaro*  tvpey,  £\o/3ci',  IjytyKey,  A  still 
more  expanded  present  is  Kixaytt).     Cp.  arjfn  (12). 

c)  Stems  in  o. 

17)  6yo.  oyo'trai  p  378,  oyoyrai  <j>  427,  ovoito  6  239,  N  287,  wyoyro 
(Hdt.).  The  by-form  ovy't'<Tb({)  of  the  thematic  conjugation  has  been 
i-eplaoed  at  Q  241  by  I.  Bekker  by  Aristarchus's  6y6(raati{f),  The  same 
scholar  suggests  the  impf.  &roTo  for  the  aor.  wyaro  P  25,  not  without 
reason,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  other  trace  to  be  found  of  a  rt.  oi^  in  the 
sense  of  revile.  The  aorist  is  rather  wyoaa-firty  (P  173,  cp.  Oifio-aa)^ 
partic.  ovotrffafityoc,  fut.  oyotrerufiai,  verbal  adj.  Homeric  cJi'ooroc,  Pind.  IQ\ 
oyoTOQ,  whence  the  frequentative  oyoTaitiy  (Hes.,  Homeric  hjmns). 
Pick,  Wtb.  I.'  126,  conjectures  the  root  to  be  nad  revile.  Unfortunately 
the  only  support  for  this  root  are  isolated  instances  in  Zend  {nad-ent 
despiser).  That  the  Skt.  nid  {nind-a-ti)  despise  is  weakened  from  nod, 
and  that  the  Skt.  nad  bellow  is  the  same- verb  are  pure  conjectiu-es. 
Still  this  combination,  which  would  give  us  the  stem  oral  with  a  pro- 
thetic  o  as  the  foundation  of  the  Gi-eek  forms,  is  woi-th  noticing.  This  Z 
explains  the  0-O-. 

d)  Stems  in  v. 

J18)  kyv,     doStQ  li  vi  iivvto   tpyoy   e  213,    &yvfit£    (v.    lect.    &yofiig) 
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Theocr.  vii.  10,  &vvrai  in  Oppian  and  Nicander.  Along  with  this  A  56 
oifK  ayvuij  and  K  251  yv^  averat,  epyov  *dvoiTO  S  473,  rjvoy  ohov  y  496. 
Attic  writers,  besides  avvta,  and  firw  which  is  certainly  derived  from  it, 
have  kvvT'bt  of  the  r-class.  It  will  not  do  to  start  from  the  last  form 
and  give,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  series  avvT'ii>  ^avvo-ta  6.vv-ufy  because 
r  haidly  ever  passes  into  er  before  any  letter  but  i,  and  the  <r  thus 
arising  out  of  a  r  never  disappears  (cp.  <l>ri(ri),  A  fresh  complication  is 
introduced  by  the  fietct  that  aivw  is  not  only  attested  to  be  good  Attic 
(Herodian  L  541),  but  also  derives  support  from  the  Lacon.  Kaaavei^,  i.e. 
KaOaveiQ*  iiyveic  Hesych  (M.S.  Katrapvtiq,  cp.  Ahrens,  Dor.  37).  Pott 
accordingly  concludes  his  discussion  of  these  forms  with  a  '  non  liquet.' 
— Since  we  are  entitled  to  start  from  the  aspirated  form,  we  might 
possibly  find  something  to  lay  hold  of  in  the  Skt.  acmoti,.  middle  aanute 
possibly  in  the  sense  of  adipisd,  obtinere.  Still  Hesychius's  gloss 
ya/verac*  aVvec  which  has  been  altered  because  of  its  peculiarity  into 
yaiyvrai  or  y'  atwraij  warns  us  not  to  be  too  sure  about  it. 

19)  ifw,  pv,  drag,  in  Homer  only  thematic,  so  too  in  Attic.  Hesiod, 
however,  has  the  infin.  elpxi-fityai  0pp.  818.  eipvro  Be  tl>diiyavor  o^v  at 
X  90  Buttmann,  ii.  181,  is  no  doubt  right  in  taking  as  a  pluperf.  mid. 
The  Homeric  avipvaav  and  the  alternation  of  c,  ei,  and  p  in  the  initial 
(pvara^tMf^  pvrfip,  pvfioc)  leave  no  doubt  that  the  word  once  b^an  with  a 
consonant,  of  which  there  are  traces  enough  in  Homer's  verse  (Stud.  vi. 
266),  ff(y  in  the  fut.  and  aor. 
182.  20)  ipVf  pv  watch,  guard,  keep,  €<pvarac(6€/it«Trac)  A  239,  v^a  epvadai. 
to  watch  the  ship  c  194,  eipwOai  &koitiv  y  268,  fiiya  Bwfia  yj/  151,  oloc 
yap  ertpiy  epvoo  TrwXac  X  507,  oc  AvKtrjy  eipvro  O  542,  oi  pa  trvXac  e^ipvyro 
M  454,  ot  fie  irdpoQ  irtp  elpvaro  X  303,  Soph.  O.  K.  1351,  epvTo  KaveerttKrey 
(following  K  44  fj  nc  xev  epvaaerai  ^c  (rauKrei),  epfhro  with  a  passive 
meaning  Hes.  Theog.  304,  fi  5'  epvr  ely  *Apifiot<riy  viro  xd6ya.  In  the 
fut.  and  aor.  we  find  era  and  a  short  vowel  (oh  av  ye  fiovXac  tlpvtrao 
Kpoyiwyoc  ^  230).  The  shorter  pv  occurs  with  the  same  meaning  in 
pvadai  O  141,  pvar  Z  515.  With  Ahrens  and  Kuhner  (i.  821)  we 
must  altogether  reject  the  identification  of  this  root  with  the  preceding 
one,  which  il^uttmann  (Lexil.  i.  63  ff.)  tries  to  defend  in  a  very  forced 
way.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  see  Stud.  YI.  265  ff.  epvtrdai  cor- 
responds exactly  in  its  use  with  the  Skt.  var  defend,  protect  (Pott  W.  L. 
ii.  575),  from  which  e.g.  comes  var-H-tdr  averter,  protector,  vdr-u-tha 
defence,  scree^i,  shield  (cp.  epvfia,  epv^yo^:),  Zd.  varatha  bulwark, 
avaretha  defenceless.  I  regard  epv  then  as  var  expanded  by  the  addition 
of  u.  var  itself  has  survived  without  this  addition  in  epfxa  prop.  It  is 
true  the  initial  JF  is  not  completely  established  (Knos  *  De  Digammo,' 
I^  197). 

21)  iXv.  iXvfieyoy'  ep^^ofieyoy,  irpopaiyoyTa  Hesych.  This  word  has 
clearly  the  same  stem  as  elXiiroleQ,  It  occiu^  in  a  thematic  form 
in  eiXvo^iiy  hvari^yoy  e^eXKupy  iroBa  Soph.  Phil.  291  (cp.  ilXvofieyot 
ib.  702). 

22)  Xafv.  Xa^vtrdai  in  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  for  the  Homeric 
\af€<T0a*,  occurring  first  in  the  hymn,  in  Merc.  316  ctt^  fiovtrly  eXa^vro 
Kvlifioy  'Epfifiy,  XaivffOe  Eurip.  Bac(*li.  503  (Arist.  Lys.  209),  npogXaiv- 
fievat  Hec.  64.  On  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  connexion  of  these 
forms  with  f  with  those  with  /3  see  Princ.  ii.  323. 

.  23)  wiyv,  preserved  in  iriyv-ro-c  and  Kiyvfiiyri '  avytril  Kai  weir yv fie yri 
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appaiently  from  wyv  by  the  spontaneous  developmex^t  of  an  i  (Princ  ii. 
404). 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  origin  of  these  stems  and  to  ask  how 
tfaej  came  to  be  diseyllabic,  we  shall  have  to  distinguish  between  cases 
which  are  evidently  of  a  different  kind.     The  vowel  which  makes  the 
second  syllable  may  have  been  added  either  at  the  b^inning,  middle,  or  183 
end  of  the  root.     Thus  we  get  three  classes : 

1)  The  vowel  was  added  at  the  beginning,  or  in  other  words  the 
2nd  syllable  is  due  to  prothesis  possibly  in  the  stem  ipa  (4),  probably  in 
af£  (12),  and  in  0^0(3)  (17). 

2)  The  vowel  was  inserted  undoubtedly  in  viw  (23),  perhaps  in  fepv 
draw  (19),  inasmuch  as  it  apparently  stands  for  J^epvtr  and  this  for  feptr 
(Lat.  verro  for  ver8o).  The  v  is  then  of  the  same  kind  as  that  in  KaXvuTUf, 
^XvOoK,  To\vT%  Princ.  ii.  403. 

3)  In  by  &r  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  2nd  syllable  was  added 
to  the  end  of  the  stem.  This  mode  of  expansion  is  radically  diffei*ent 
from  the  two  preceding  kinds  inasmuch  as  there  the  process  Lb  a  purely 
phonetic,  while  here  it  is  a  formative  one.  For  some  of  the  forms  of  thu 
class  Westphal  (Meth.  Or.  i.  2,  167)  conjectures  a  connexion  with  the 
nasal  present-expansion,  more  particularly  for  Kpi^a-^ai  which  he  derives 
from  ^Kpifiar-fjiai,  SO  that  the  only  essential  difference  between  it  and 
k-piifirafiQi  lies  in  the  position  of  .the  nasal.  The  only  stems  though  for 
which  this  explanation  is  at  all  probable  are  such  as  have  by-forms  with 
a  nasal  strengthening,  and  the  only  other  that  has  this  is  Kepa  (6).  nera 
(10)  has  most  likely  no  connexion  with  TiTayrvfit^  as  the  rt.  pat  fly 
(Princ.  L  359)  has  nothing  to  do  with  Trcrairv/xt. 

It  is  just  possible  that  some  of  the  roots  in  t;  may  be  similarly  con- 
nected with  nasalised  forms — that  cpv,  pv  guard,  save  (20)  may  have 
arisen  from  f£p-vv=Skt.  vr-nu  (ynwmi),  ffpw  becoming /cppv  (cp.  6\\v 
from  oXi'v),  and  then  fupv  {upvurai).  Joh.  Schmidt,  Yocal.  ii.  262, 
assumes  vrUf  varu,  i-fpv,  all  to  have  been  phonetic  varieties  of  the  root 
var,  iXv  (21)  too  wf  might  conjecture  to  have  arisen  from  ft\-vv,  and 
perhaps  appeal  to  cX-i-vv-w  loiter.  A  very  bold  man  might  conjecture 
for  Xafw  (22)  a  form  Xac-i'u  sprung  from  Xn^vv  and  correlative  to 
Xofifl-aro,  There  appears  to  be  at  least  one  clear  instance  of  an  analogous 
growth  of  Z  from  cr,  and  that  is  (wttog  by  the  side  of  ^ro^Cy  yro^oc 
(Princ.  ii.  372),  but  there  is  no  /3v  here. 

In  a  few  cases  we  thought  we  might  assume  an  expanding  ta==/a,  i.e. 
in  irp-ta  (11),  perhaps  in  ^le  (13),  die  (14).     There  is  some  support  for 
this  to  be  found  in  Hesychius's  gloss  *pv'Cavai  *  i^vytiv,  ItiXiatrai,     Kso 
it  would  be  a  case  of  present-tense-expansion,  only  with  the  vowel  in  its  184 
more  primitive  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  nimiber  of  stems  left  in  which  it  is 
hard  to  establish  anything  more  about  the  final  vowel  than  that  it  con- 
stitutes an  expansion  of  the  root.  To  this  number  belong  the  two  stems 
ia  by  the  side  of  €#_•  (3)  and  h  by  the  side  of  t  (1 5),  in  both  of  which  the 
correspondence  of  Sanskrit  proves  the  expansion  to  have  been  primitive, 
and  again  lia  (2)  and  the  two  stems  icta  (7  and  8).  It  is  possible  that 
we  here  have  to  deal  with  what  were  oioginally  noun-stems  in  o,  the 
predecessors  and  types  of  the  numerous  a-stems  whose  a  turned  thematic, 
and  thus  in  Greek  became  sometimes  o  and  sometimes  c  On  this  assump- 
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tion  this  a  would  come  as  near  to  tlie  thematic  vowel  as  the  ca  of  the 
last  paragraph  to  the  lo,  jo  which  forms  the  base  of  the  thematic  i-class, 
or  as  tie  ya  of  la^-va-^tv  to  the  vo  of  Kau'VO'p.iv  and  the  vt  of  Ka^-n-rt, 
We  should  thus  have  here,  too,  a  kind  ot  present-formation,  but  one  with 
no  semasiological  distinction,  for  no  one  will  try,  I  think,  to  find  a 
difference  of  meaning  between  the  Doric  ?c  he  was  and  iji',  which  we 
have  assumed  to  be  contracted  from  ^cr. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AORISl-STEMS  WHICH  HAVE  NO  THEMATIC  VOWEL. 

AoRiSTS  which  like  c^vv,  e/^i^Cy  cyi^ai  contain  nothing  heyond  the  neoessaxy 
elements  of  a  verbal  form  were  still  called  syncopated  aorists  by  Butt- 
mann.     It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  read  the  note  on  p.  2  of  vol. 
iL'  of  the  *  AnsfiUirl.  Gr.* — a  note  with  a  special  interest  for  tne  historian 
of  grammatical  thought — to  see  that  Buttmann's  scientific  conscience  had 
already  broken  with  such  a  nomenclature.     Buttmann  himself  saw  that 
what  distinguishes  these  forms  from  such  as  tkurovj  llpaKov  is  the  fact  135 
that,  as  he  says  at  p.  9,  *  they  reject  the  connecting  vowel,*  while  cAtiroF 
has  one.     On  p.  9,  however,  he  expressly  combats  the  supposition  that 
c^vK  has  come  from  c^voi',  and  holds  that  'in  strict  theory '  it  is  possible 
to  assume  that  we  have  here  a  third  kind  of  aorist.     Buttmann  took 
here,  that  is,  the  same  road  as  *  our  Sanskrit  grammarians,  who  actually 
assign  separate  numbers  to  the  two  corresponding  forms  in  this  lan- 
guage d-bhu-t=^€-(pv,  and  d-lipa-t  which,  though  not  in  its  root,  can  in 
its  formation  be  compared  with   c-Acttc.      Notwithstanding  Buttmann 
directly  afterwards  feills  in  again  with  the  syncope  theory,  when  he  says 
that  in  forms  like  c^i^f,  c^i>i',  where  a  long  vowel  precedes  the  personal 
termination,  *  the  syncope  is  not  pure,  for  in  the  place  of  the  connecting 
vowel  we  have  here  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem.'     It  is  an 
astonishing  theory,  according  to  which  something  which  never  existed  gets 
replaced  by  something  else.     Hence  Lobeck,  in  his  note  on  Buttmann,  p. 
11  f.,  prefers,  a  different  view.     He  called  these  forms  'primitive  im- 
perfects from  the  hypothetical  presents  /3^/xt  etc./  or,  directly  afterwards, 
'  defective  aorists  of  the  Aeolic  conjugation.'     There  is  no  more  ground 
for  the  former  description  than  there  would  be  for  calling  iXiirov  an 
imperfect  of  a  lost  *Aitw.     The  latter  gives  rise  to  no  end  of  confusion 
by  the  use  of  the  term  '  aorists.'     The  difference  between  an  imperfect 
and  an  aorist  is  essentially  a  negative  one.     As  far  as  form  goes,  all  we 
can  say  amounts  to  this,  that  aonst^forms  are  such  forms  of  the  preterite, 
conjunctive,  optative,   imperative,   infinitive,  and  participle,   to  which 
there  are  no  corresponding  indicatives  in  the  present,  perfect,  or  future. 
t'^ri'V  and  t'flr\-v  are  formed  in  precisely  the  same  way ;  the  former  is  an 
imperfect  because  ^ri-fii  is  in  existence,  the  latter  an  aorist  because  */3^fic 
is  not  and  never  has  been.     The  same  is  the  case  with  /3ai  (^airiv  fiffii 
ftfjt^ai  as  compared  with  0w  ^o/ijv  <l>ddt  ^ai^ac     The  Greeks  gradually 
accustomed  themselves  to  use  all  forms  of  the  kind  which  had  a  cor- 
responding present,  in  connexion  with  this  present  and  with  a  dv/rative, 
and  to  use  those  that  had  not  with  an  aoristic  meaning.     To  this  im- 
portant point  we  shall  often  have  to  recur.     It  has  been  the  fashion  igg 
lately  to  characterise  most  of  the  forms  which  come  into  consideration  in 
this  chapter  as  aorists  'which  follow  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  in  -/xi.' 
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The  aorists  in  question  may  be  regarded  as  a  relic  of  antiquity 
peculiar  to  the  Greek  languaga  If  we  except  some  faint  and  uncertain 
traces  in  Church-Slavonic,  it  is  only  in  Sanskrit  and  Iranian  that  any- 
thing of  the  kind  is  found.  Here,  however,  the  correspondence  with 
Greek  forms  is  very  extensive.  From  roots  ending  in  a  vowel  we  get 
the  following  corresponding  aorists : 

Skt.  d-ga-m  =  t-firj-Vt  impf.  d-^iga^m,  op.  ^iBds  (see above,  p.  105). 

Skt.  d-id-m  »  *c-5a>-v,  impf.  d-dadd-m  «  w-biboa-ui 

O.  Pars,  a^-dd*  =  *lfdw. 

Zd.  3rd  pi.  dS-n  =  do-v  for  €-do-v. 

Skt.  middle  a-di-ta  —  c^do-ro. 

Skt.  d-dhd-m  =  ^K-Brj-v  impf.  d-dadhd-m  »  i-rlOrj-v, 

Middle  drdM-ta  «■  t-Be^o, 

Skt.  d^horin  «  ^"(rrrfv  impf.  d-  tiahfha-fn  {larrf-v), 

Skt.  drbhu^  B  c-d>t  (impi.  d-bhava^  different  from  f-<f>v€). 

Zd.  Srd'pl.  6i*-n  =  (t>v-v  for  c-^v-v(r). 

Skt.  imperat.  grurdhi  =  kKv-Bi, 

There  is  also  a  single  instance  from  a  consonantal  root : 

Skt.  ar'ta=^^p'To, 

When  we  reflect  that  this  antiquated  formation  of  the  aorist  is  rare,  the 
agreement  in  the  case  of  seven  forms  becomes  very  significant.  They 
are  all  from  verbs  in  extremely  common  use,  which  clearly  kept  the 
same  place  in  Greek  and  Indo-Persian  from  the  very  earliest  times. 
Greek,  however,  outdoes  all  the  sister  languages  in  the  extent  to  which 
such  forms  occur.  We  shall  find  that  there  are  more  than  forty  primitive 
aorists  of  this  kind,  while  Benfey  (Kurze  Skt.  Gr.  p.  159)  reckons  that 
only  eleven  v^bs  in  Sanskrit  make  use  of  this  form,  though  he  does  add 
that '  in  the  Yedas  there  are  such  forms  from  other  verbs  besides,'  and 
Bopp  (Sktgr.  §  374  b)  gives  some  of  them.  In  Sanskrit,  too,  the  middle 
voice  of- these  forms  is  rare,  and  moreover  is  confined  to  the  V  edas,  while 
the  language  of  Homer  has  preserved  a  particularly  large  niunber  of 
such  middle  aorists.  The  only  fundamental  difierence  between  the  two 
2S7  languages  lies  in  the  quantity.  In  the  vowel-stems  the  vowel  is  in 
Sanskrit,  with  few  exceptions,^  long,  while  in  Greek  it  is  often  short, 
so  that  though  d-sthd-ia  and  e-ori^-rc  coincide  in  the  length  of  the  stem- 
syllable,  d-dorta  and  t-lo-rt  do  not.  We  shall  reserve  this  point  for 
the  present,  and  proceed  now  to  a  review  of  all  the  Greek  aorists  of  this 
formation,  arranging  them  after  the  principles  adopted  in  Chap.  lY.  in 
the  case  of  the  presents. 

• 

L  MONOSYLLABIC  A0RIST-STEM8. 

A)  From  the.  Unaltered  Root. 
a)  Eoots  ending  in   a. 

1)  t'firi-y,  Dor.  c-/3d-v,  common  to  all  dialects  and  all  periods,  carried 
through  all  moods  and  verbal  nouns:  /3ai,  fiaitjv,  /3^0i  (by-form  fid  in 

>  To  these  belongs  the  above-mentioned  grudki*aK\v$i,  and  also  the  likewise 
already  noticed  middle  forms  ddita,  ddhita,  as  too  d'ithi'ta  middle  to  d-ttd't^ 
f-on}.  There  are  isolated  instances  of  d-da-m,  dda-Sy  d^da-t  from  d-dd,  and 
dha-t  from  the  rt.  dhd.  Moreover  forms  of  the  8rd  pi.  like  d-du-tixiyiat  have  gone 
through  a  stage  in  which  they  had  a  short  a,    Cp.  Delbruck,  Verb,  p.  87  ff. 
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OOmpoimdSy  Laoon.  tafiaoi,  Le.  i:ar-/3ddt),  flfifjierat]  fiffyai,  fiaq.  The  vr 
preserved  the -original  quality  of  the  vowel,  even  in  Ionic,  both  in  the 
paxticipiAl  stem  Pavr  and  in  the  3rd  pi.  *l'^a-vT,  though  it  also  made 
the  vowel  short :  fidvr-oQ  l-fiav.  The  same  effect  was  produced  by  the  c 
In  the  optative :  /3o-f ^-f .  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Homer  varies  the 
quantity  :  ifihrny  Z  40,  /J^riyv  M  330,  S  281,  285— /3dri,F  A  327,  E  778, 
1  182,  192,  K  469,  Ifi^vav  6  343,  A  460,  M  16,  but  also  vKipfiaaav  M  469. 

2)  i-lporv  (Hdt.  ilpriv),  Homer  has  only  the  participle  dirocpaQ  n  66, 
p  516.  The  3rd  pL  dwilpnv  occurs  Soph.  Aj.  167,  and  from  this  time 
onward  it  was  in  general  use.  The  vowel  in  dicilpafiiv  (Aristoph.  fr.  ii. 
1155  Mein.  Com.),  dirohpdvai  etc.  is  always  long. 

3)  aVo-JcXa-Cy  only  in  Anacreon  fr.  17  B  :  i)pi(mitfa  ^tv  iTpiov  Xi-ktov  Igg 
lUKpov  airocXdc.     i:Xa-c  bears  to  the  pres.  KXina  just  the  same  relation  as 
that  of  Hq  to  Iwa, 

4)  irX^ro,  (fiUed  oneself)  in  Homer  and  Aristophanes :  ^  16  ttX^o 
^ooc  «Xa^«v  iirifjui  tTcwwy  re  nat  drcpwr,  <fr  607  tfiir\ri»TO,  AriStoph.Vesp. 
1304  iyiwXrfro  ToWHy  KdynBtov,  opt.  c/iTrX^ro,  imperat.  c/iTrXi^tro,  part. 
ifAwXrifuyoc  also  in  Aristophanes.^ 

5)  Kara-WT^-TtiVf  only  in  Homer:  9  136  rwo'  tinrw  ^eiaayrt  KaraTrrii- 
Tfiy  vw  oxttr^iy.  The  stem  irriy  occurs  elsewjiere  only  in  the  perf.  pai-t. 
ircmywrcf,  the  pres.  wriiafTw  is  formed  from  a  stem  vtok, — dirovrafxevoi 
(p.  120). 

6)  e-trrrf-y,  like  e-firj-y  in  universal  use,  and  carried  through  all  moods 
with  the  infin.  and  part..  Dor.  and  Aeol.  imperat:  o-rdOi,  Dor.  inf. 
vpo^Tau£y.  The  vowel  is  only  short  where  it  is  succeeded  by  yr,  in  the 
3rd  pL  itrray,  trrdy  which  are  Homeric  (also  ttrTTjtray  N  488)  and 
Doric  (tabb.  Heracl.),  and  in  the  part,  o-rdir-oci  and  before  the  i  of  the 
opt.  arairfy,^' 

7)  l-^iy-r.  X  58  €<pdTig  irefoc  «*^>'  V  ^7^  ^^^  •''/*  /^^Xa/i'iy,  II  314  £^617, 
A  451  ^6fiy  3rd  pi.  <p^av  A  51,  part.  vro^Oac.  The  long  vowel  is  as 
persistent  as  it  is  in  nos.  1,  2,  and  6,  and  so  we  have  the  Attic  tipOrifny, 
€fOri<ray,  the  Homeric  conj.  ^O^p,  the  inf.  (I>0iiyai  Hdt.  and  Attic.  In 
the  middle,  however,  we  have  <^^dfigyoQ  (N  387),  vno^daiiiyii  o  171  in 
contrast  to  irX^/ieroc. 

b)  Eoots  ending  in  an  c. 

8)  1st  pi.  cT-/icv  etc.  On  the  augment  see  above  p.  85.  Without 
the  augment :  Kad-s-ftey  1  72,  &y-t'tray  vpo-e-eray  ^  681,  d0-€-rj|v  A  .642, 
opt.  df^e-lrf,  imperat.  Trpo-cc,  vpa-i-rw^  Evy-et,  part,  vi^e-yr-eg,  inf.  fieO-i- 
fiey,  mid.  l-yro,  Ivy-f-ro,  all  Homeric,  imperat.  ll-e-o  Hdt.  There  are 
many  forms  of  this  kind  in  compounds  in  Attic.  Except  the  epic  conj. 
Hijiy  dyfj^  along  with  f^eiuf  etc.,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  later, 
and  the  inf.  elrai,  where  also  the  diphthong  needs  a  closer  examination, 
the  vowel  is  short  throughout. 

9)  1st  pi.  €-0£-ii€v  etc.,  common  to  all  Greek,  3rd  pi.  dy-i-diy  C.  I.  189 
29  (Argolic),mid.  e-dt-^rjy.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel  as  was  said  of  that  of  no.  8. 

«  i-irra-rOf  iwo-irrdrfiwos  etc.  have  beeng^ven  ah'eady — under  no.  10  on  p.  119. 
I  cannot  accept  Job.  Schmidt's  attempted  identification  {Ztschr,  xziii.  300)  of 
the  rts.  iTTo  crotfch  and  «to  fly. 

*  We  might  add  here  the  reduplicated  aorist  r^-^ii'  4^itrn  Hesycb.  Cp,  tl.e 
.  8kt.  bhd-ti  he  appears. 
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10)  e-afiri-y.  i-trpij  1  471,  inf.  Kara-trf^fjyai  and  the  like  (Hippocr. 
diroafido)  from  HerodotuB  onwards.  The  vowel  is  long  wherever  it  can 
be  so  (cp.  perf.  t-(r(!^ri-Ka),  If,  as  is  made  probable  by  flr/3cV-vv-^t,  the 
Homeric  trfMa-trai  (t-aj3e-(ra),  irjiia-trtit  {(rfii-fTta),  and  the  Homeric  ^.-ffftetr- 
TOQ,  the  root  originally  ended  in  a  sibilant  (cp.  Princ.  ii.  197),  we  should 
have  to  suppose  compensatory  lengthening  here.  Doric  has  the  a : 
itnitrfia  Theocr.  4,  39  (cp.  Joh.  Schmidt,  Ztschr.  xxiiL  300). 

11)  2nd  sing,  imperat.  ,^pi-i',  Com.  anon.  Meineke,  iv.  651  evOn 
tTTadtii  <pp€Q  fA  wQ  TO  /ic/pacvWioi',  (^otQ  TO  (pipe  Herodian,  i.  463,  14 
Lentz,  part.  iveicfpelQ  Eurip.  (Phaeth.)  fr.  781,  46  Dind.  ^i;  ny' 
"H^atoTOf  \6\oy  hofioiQ  iTreic(t>piig  fiiXadpa  trvfi<l>\iiji  nvpij  inf.  c(c0p^''a( ' 
tUa^ai,  eyiytceiy  Hesych.  Nauck,  *  das  Yerbum  0/)6w*' Bulletin  de 
TAcad.  Imp.  de  St.  P^tersb.  Tome  vL  p.  424  ff.,  tries  to  prove  that  the 
stem  0pc  is  nothing  else  than  a  compound  of  wpo  and  c,  and  that  con- 
sequently 0|occ  is  the  same  as  Trpoeg  etc.  But  ingenious  as  are  his  argu- 
ments it  is  none  the  less  impossible  to  find  a  precedent  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  o  before  e.  Moreover  we  have  already  on  p.  107  seen  that  the 
present  7r£--j)pa-i'at  is  a  well-attested  fonn.  I  follow  Herodian  in  regard- 
ing the  stem  <l>p£  as  identical  with  (f^ep,  and  I  believe  that  0pcc  bears  to 
<t>ipe  precisely  the  sam'e  relation  as  that  of  o^f t^  to  cx^,  itttc'c  to  {tyr)£'frf. 
The  verbs  iiapEpety,  th4>epeir  ai'e  by  no  means  far  removed  in  their  usage 
from  the  forms  under  consideration.  The  compounds  of  the  Skt.  bhar 
anU'hhar^  avcb-hhar  mean  bring  in,  introduce  (e.g.  into  the  body),  just 
like  fciri^pavac  and  tiQfppuv,  The  same  root  which  in  Skt.  forms  at  one 
time  bhdra-ti^=(f>ipeif  at  another  bhdr-tif  as  it  were  *0fp-rt,has  survived 
in  both  forms  in  Greek  :  ^eo  with  a  thematic  vowel  and  <ppe  without 
one,  and  the  latter  became  an  aorist  like  trxe.     From  <pp£  again  was 

190  formed  (ppiut.     As  the  connexion  of  0pcc  with  <pipu>  was  lost  sight  of 
there  arose  a  fresh  aorist  of  a  different  kind.     Cp.  Stud.  viii.  327  ff. 

c)  Eoots  ending  in  o. 

12)  t-yyu-y  common  to  all  Greek  from  Homer  onwards  (e-yyuHany 
K  397,  yrutrrft'  <p  36,  y  iw/icvat,  yyijyai).  The  vowel  is  always  long  when  it 
is  possible,  o  occurs  only  in  yyo-iri-y,  yyovc,  yyoyroQ  and  the  3rd  pi.  tyyoy, 
which  is  demanded  by  the  metre  at  Pind.  Pjrth.  4,  120,  and  has  been 
adopted  elsewhere  in  Pindar  by  Ahrens  and  othei's  as  against  the  variant 
cyywF  (Isthm.  2,  23,  Pyth.  9,  79),  while  the  latter  form,  which  anyhow 
stands  isolated  among  these  primitive  aorists,  holds  a  place  to  which  it 
probably  has  no  right,  in  hymn,  in  Cerer.  Ill  ovl*  tyyuty  ')(a\tTro\lk 
Biol  Oyrirnlniy  opdadai  (cp.  Nauck  Melanges,  iv.  25  f.) — There  is,  accord- 
ing to  Veitch,  only  one  instance  of  a  corresponding  middle  form  avyy  yo7To 
Aesch.  Suppl.  216. 

13)  t-^o-^ey  etc.,  in  general  use  from  Homer  onwards.  3rd  pi.  e-^o-y 
Hes.  Theog.  30,  also  Laconic  C.  I.  no.  1511,  middle  k-lo-nny  etc.  The 
vowel  is  short  throughout. 

The  Aeolic  Trw-fJt  will  be  noticed  as  a  by-form  under  v'Si, — The  word 
kliTpm  (£{e/3\a/3iy,  kliKowfi  ri  KviitriQ)  only  found  in  the  E.  M.  347,  48,  and 

*  Joh.  Schmidt's  assertion  (Ztschr.  xxiii,  301),  that  the  s  of  <rx^s»  <"»'^*  is 
thematic  falls  to  the  ground  in  the  face  of  the  fixed  rule  that  s  like  the  $i  of  the 
2nd  sing,  imperat.  never  occurs  in  connexion  with  a  thematic  vowel.  All  these 
fonmrj^elong  to  the  same  class  as  $4-s,  l-t. 
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diaonfised  by  Lobeck  on  Buttmann  iL  12,  apparently  equivalent  in  mean- 
ing to  iUrpwafv  (HiifipKiaatv  Hesych.),  is  so  isolated  that  it  had  better 
not  be  reckoned  in  our  list. 

d)  Eoots  ending  in  t. 

14)  £iMiTi-/i€vo-c,  Homeric,  by  the  side  of  the  pres.  icr/^cif,  *  77,  433, 
Z  391,  with  passive  force  like  Krufievog,  pKiifitvog, — nrlfieroy,  as  con- 
jectured by  Bamberger,  is  probably  the  right  reading  at  Aesch.  Choeph. 
806. 

15)  w't-Ot  (Hom.  irU)  in  Eurip.  Cycl.  570  (iKir'tOi)  and  in  Attic 
oomemans  (Cratin.,  Mein.  Com.  ii.  96  Tfj  rvy,  Toie  iridi,  Arilstoph.  Vesp. 
1489).  Hence  the  Aeolic  vw-di  like  yv&Oi,  with  the  same  vowel  as 
Tc-irfiHca. — All  the  remaining  aorist  forms  are  inflected  thematically 
e-^i-o-rj  vi-ely,  except  that  at  Anth.  xi.  140  there  is  truly  as  a  mono- 
syllable, or  as  others  write  it  vly.  Similarly  isolated  are  kXvOi,  o'x^Cy  and 
other  imperatives. 

16)  k-ip&i-firiv,     e-ipdi'TOj  conj.  (pOUrat  Y   173,  Opt.    ktroi^QipLriy  v  51, 
<^l'fityo'C,  <t>di-<Teai  in  poetry  from  Homer  on  (S  100, 6  359, 1  246,  Soph.  191 
O.  R.  962).      The  vowel   is  short  throughout,     (pdivdai  bears  to  the 
thematic  l<pduy  2  446  just  the  relation  borne  by  iridi  to  tmov, 

e)  Koots  ending  in  v. 

17)  t'lv-y,  t'lv-^ty^  t'lv-oay  in  use  from  Homer's  time,  and  par- 
ticularly in  poetry.  3rd  pi.  tlw  A  263,  conj.  SiSw,  opt.  3rd  sing,  liii 
((7  348),  Imperat.  CvBi^  cvrtit^  inf.  l^fityai  and  Ivvai,  part.  Hq  ^vvtocj 
a  long  vowel,  that  is,  when  possible. 

18)  O^-fityo-Q  only  found  in  the  fragment  of  a  hyporcheme  of 
Pratinas — 

f /i€  de?  K€\ad€7y,  e/ic  ^€7  narayt^p 
ai^  6pta  Ovfuvov  furh  Nauxdov 

as  the  M.SS.  A  and  C  of  Athenaeus  have  it  (xiv.  617  d)  with  the  variant 
evfuyoy  in  B.  W.  Dindorf  has  adopted  the  former,  Bergk  and  Meineke 
the  latter,  though  Bergk  adds  *  Ovfieyoy  A.  forte  recte.'  Since  dvfieyoc  is 
just  as  correctly  form^  as  avfityot,  and  since  Ovety  is  the  vox  propria  for 
the  phrensied  movements  of  the  Ovia^ec  (cp.  Ooal^eiy),  there  seems  to  be 
good  reason  for  holding  it  to  be  the  right  reading. 

19)  nXv-Oi,  JL-Xv-rc,  along  with  a:cVXv0c,  KeKXvre  (to  be  discussed  later), 
common  in  Homer  and  found  in  the  tragedians.  We  have  above  com- 
pared kXvOi  with  the  Skt.  ^rudhi.  We  may  add  the  middle  participle 
KXvfievoQ  Theocr.  xiv.  26  with  its  Homeric  predecessor  UepticXvfieyoSf 
which  proper  name  must  have  had  the  meaning  ntpiKXvroQ. 

20)  Xv'To  ♦  114,  425,  2  703  etc.,  in  the  phrase  Xvro  yovvara,  only 
at  Q  1  do  we  get  Xi;ro  ^'  iiywv.  To  explain  the  long  vowel  here  as  due 
to  the  arsis  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  be  surprised  at  fiarrjy  by  the  side 
of  mTTjy  (cp.  Lobeck  on  Buttm.  ii.  16).  We  may  add  the  3rd  pi.  Xvyro 
O  435,  vviXwro  U.  341.  The  active  occurs  only  in  XvOi,  used  by  Pindar, 
according  to  the  Et.  M.  274,  50,  in  a  playful  etymology  given  by  him  for 
the  word  hdvpaiifloq  (cf.  Boeckh  on  Pind.  ii.  2,  585). 

21)  fi/i-irw-ro  A  359  t6<Pp''Ektu>p  &fnryvTo  (cp.  X  475,  c  458,  cm  349), 
always  with  a  long  v,  like  Xvto^  kXvOi,  Hfityat,     &fi-iryvTo  bears  to  the 

K 
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active  &fiirvf>e  the  same  relation  as  that  of  kXvOi  to  £i:Xi>e,  7rT6i  to  irXe^ 
XiKTo  to  Xiye, 

22)  (rv-To  *  167  <rvTo  5'  alfxa  fceXacvc^ec*  Pind.  01.  1,  20,  f-afi'To  Eurip. 
192  Hel.  1133,  o'v/ie vail  cVco^^cvocAesch.    ccro-vo,  ctrcrvro  may  be  pluperfects 

to  theperf.  ttrtrv^ai^  e(r«rv/jevoc,.but  need  not  be  so,  for  iaatva  (E  208) 
has  also  the  double  <t  after  the  augment. 

23)  i-6v-v  from  Homer's  time  (0v,  3  pi.  e^i>v,  Trepi^vvai)  in  universal 
use,  and  there  is  a  Boeotian  participle  <l>ovtra^=<f>v(Ta  Corinna. 

24)  e-yp-ro  \  88,  x^°  ^  ^^^»  f^vy\vTo^  tKyvroy  a^i^iyvTo  also  Homeric 
along  with  x^^'^o,  xvfiiyrf.  The  tragedians  apparently  use  only  the  par- 
ticiple: xvyiivag  Aesch.  Choeph.  401,  x"H^^^^  Eumen.  263,  Eurip. 
Herad.  76. 

f)  Eoots  ending  in  a  consonant. 

In  the  oldest  Sanskrit  formations  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  rare, 
e.g.  3rd  sing,  d-han  ^rt.  Aon  strike),  dhkar  (rt.  kcMr  make). 

In  the  active  voice  only  two  such  aorists  have  been  preserved  in 
Greek 

25)  €-yav  only  in  Hesychius's  gloss  tyay  eyivtro.  The  analogy  of 
€Kra  would  lead  us  to  expect  e-ya  for  the  third  singular.  Musurus 
adopted  the  equally  remarkable  *eyay€,  Lobeck  on  Buttm.  ii.  14  pro- 
poses cyae  on  liie  aiialogy  of  €^ae.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  t-yav 
should  have  been  formed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  Skt.  3rd  sing. 
d-hcm  from  the  rt.  Acm,  i.e*.  that  the  primary  ♦c-yay-r  passed  through 
*eyavy  to  c-yav,  just  as  *AlavT  passed  in  the  voc.  through  *Alayv  to 
ATav.  There  is  in  the  middle  the  form  yivro  Hes.  Theog.  199,  283 
(Rzach  Dial.  Hes.  460),  Sappho  16  Be.»,  cWycvro  Theogn.  640. 

26)  £-icra»'.  1st  sing.  Karikrav  only  at  A  319,  3rd  sing,  hra  Z  205, 
M  46  etc.,  KariKTa  N  170  etc.,  always  except  at  O  432,  at  the  end  of  a 
line,  tkTafity  fi  375,  KariicTafiey  »^  121,  3rd  pi.  eicray  K  526,  the  conj. 
Kriuf^ty,  inf.  Krafjityai,  part,  icrdc,  and  also  isolated  forms,  especially  pai*- 
ticiples,  in  the  ti*agedians.  Middle  direVraro  O  437,  P  472,  Kraodat  O  558, 
KTajiiyoto  ye^iovroc  X  75,  Krayityoy^  Kra^iyoitn  etc.,  the  participle  in 
Pindar  and  in  Attic  poets.  This  aorist  is  a  very  remarkable  one  indeed. 
The  shortness  of  the  vowel  proves  that  the  stem  *ra  has  been  shortened 
from  KTay,  for  the  only  1st  sing,  which  cOuld  have  come  fix)m  icra  would 
be  EKTay  Ion.  eicrriy,  and  this  by  analogy  would  have  influenced  other 
forms,  particularly  the  perfect.  The  complete  disappearance  of  the  y 
from  the  end  of  the  3rd  sing,  (primary  form  ♦c-craf-r),  as  contrasted  with 

jQo  the  (somewhat  doubtful)  l-ya  v  discfUssed  above,  is  remarkable.  Although 
then  all  forms  of  the  root  originally  ended  in  v,  still  tcriuffiev  and  jcrcr-c 
were  fbrmed  from  the  shortened  stran  ktq. 

The  remaining  forms,  which  occur  only  in  the  middle,  are  as  follow  : 

27)  aX-ao  U.  754  in  that  verse  of  many  anomalies  &c  cttI  Kc/JptoVn, 
narpdfcXcec,  aXtro  /ic/iaiMc,  aXro  T  29  etc.  dX/if  I'oc.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  peculiarity  of  the  breathing  and  the  length  of  the  vowel  at 
p.  90. 

28^  Ap-fityty-Q  poetic  from  Homer  onwards. 

29)  &(T'fieyo-c,  from  Homer  onwards  (Atrfievoi  cjc  dayaroio  etc.)  in 
poetry,  and  also  in  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  for  *trfad'/jtyo-c 
rt.  afah  {iLyMyut,  ^^oiioi),  in  a  middle  sense  and  therefore   coming 
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nearest  to  fiZofiai.  The  or  ia  remarkable,  as  the  analogy  of  c^/xck,  odfiri 
would  make  us  expect  the  radical  2  in  Homer.  In  KtKafffiivoQ  too,  how- 
ever, the  sibilant  appears  in  contrast  to  the  Pindaric  ueira^/xeVoc. 

30)  yiv-To  he  took  hold  of,  only  in  Homer:  yivro  It  lovpt  N  241,  * 
-yivTO  ^  IfiaffBXriv  O  43  (N  25),  yivro  ^e  X^'P^  paiarfipa  KparepiiP,  tripri^i 
ie  yivro  irvpayprjy  2  476,  from  a  rt.  yc/i,  which  appears  most  clearly  in 
'Seaychina's  glosses  an-o-yc/x-c*    d^eXre  and    trvyyefwc'    ffv\\afi4,—-Cp. 
-yivro  he  became  under  no.  25. 

31)  ^iicro  he  received  B  420  aXX*  6  ye  liKro  fiiv  ipa^  O  88  ^iicro  ^eVac, 
OTC^cjcro  he  undertook  I  480,  ^c'fo  receive  T  10,  ^ixOai  A  23,  Pind.  01.  2, 
49  yipaQ  tZiKTOy  while  kliyfifiv  i  513,  /x  230  and  the  part.  ZiyfuvoQ  belong 
to  the  meaning  await  which  will  have  to  be  discussed  in  connexion  with 
^^tyfiaiy  Uxarai  when  we  come  to  the  perfect. 

32)  IXikiicro  belonging  to  eXtXli^eip  whirl  round  (cp.  iXtXi^dfuvoo) 
A  39,  N  558  cp.  Buttm.  Lexil.  i.  138,  Fick,  Ztschr.  xix.  252. 

33)  e^Kro  only  in  the  fragment  of  the  Cyclic  Thebais  quoted  by  the 
scholiast  on  Soph.  Oed.  Col.   1375  :  eZicro  Ac2  fiatriXiii  ical  ^XXocc  iLdava- 

T019LV. 

34)  Iicro  only  Hes.  Theog.  481  tvQa  fiev  Iicro  (Koechly  licro),  but  the 
port  (jcficvoc  oipoQ  A  479  and  elsewhere,  literally  *  that  has  come '  (cf. 
*  welcome'),  an  apt  epithet  for  a  favourable  wind  that  has  at  last  come  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  sailors.  Ahrens's  connexion  of  u'fuvoc  with 
toiKa  seems  less  natural. 

35)  Kfvro  only  Alcman  fr.   141  with  Doric  v   for  X,  belonging  to  194 
KtXofiau 

.  36)  Xiicro  he  counted  ^451  Xiicro  ^*  apiOfiov,  a  middle  to.  the  impf. 
Xcye  in  line  452,  and  there  is  also  vifitrroQ  tXiyfiriv  i  335  with  a  passive 
meaning. 

37)  Xiicro  he  laid  himself  (rt.  Xex^  ^^X^o)  ^453  tirtira  Zt  Xiicro  ical 
airroC)  KariXeicro  I  662,  v  75,  irapKariXeicro  I  565,  664,  trpOQiXeicro  fi  34, 
with  the  meaning  of  an  iniperfect  in  Hesiod  Scut.  46  wayvir)(ioQ  h*  hp 
cXcrro.  Also  the  imperat.  Xi^o  a  650  (but  at  I  617,  k  320  XiUo  from 
the  sigmatic  aorist),  KdraXixOai  o  394,  KaraXiyfitvog  X  62,  x  ^^6* 

38)  filkTo  A  354,  n  813,  tfjuicro  a  433. 

39)  6p-ao  A  204,  E  109  (but  opaeo  T  250  etc.),  «pro  E  590,  Hesiod 
Theog.  990  etc.,  also  eirQpro,  kviapro^  opBai  9  474,  opfitvog  A  572,  iraXiv 
opfUvia  A  326,  and  certain  of  these  forms  occur  also  in  Pindar  and  the 
tragedians. 

40)  waX-ro  O  645,  eKiraXr'  Y  483,  AyifraXro  9  85,  iKKariwaXro  T  351. 
— There  is  what  seems  to  be  an  active  to  this  form  metathesised  in 
Hesychius's  gloss  eUirXrj'  cfcVcercr,  formed  like  ^vfifiXrirrjy,  Or  can  ewXrf 
be  identical  with  €7rX£  (M  11)  which  counts  for  an  imperfect,  and  so 
belong  to  the  rt.  vtX  ? 


41)  iripdai  for  irtpd'trOai  U  708. 
42) 


wfjicro,  KariwriKTO  A  378. 
Forms  which  only  occur  in  late  poets,  such  as  tXeim-o  Apoll.  Bhod. 
I  45  oh  ii  fi£y  "'I^ijcXoc  ^vXnKi^  evi  Cripov  cXccirro,  and  Afieiirro  Nonn. 
Dion.  xliv.  241,  and  which  are  condemned  at  once  by  their  diphthong  as 
wrong  forms,  or  rather  as  mistaken  imitations  of  Homeric  forms  which 
were  not  understood,  have  not  been  admitted  into  this  list.  Buttmana 
L  318  regards  them  as  pluperfects  without  reduplication. 

X  a 
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B)  Metathesised  Aorists. 

43)  Ivfi'fiXri'Triy  ^  15  Tto  3'  €V  Meatrfivj^  ^vfif^XriTriy  dXAi/Xoctr,  e-fiXtj-TO 
by  the  side  of  fiaXKi^  tfiaXov  A  410,  fiXfjro  A  518,  fv/i/JXiyro  ^  39,  with 
the  conj.  ftXriErai,  opt.  2iid  Edng.  (iXeio  (Bekk.  (iXyo),  inf.  (^Xfjadaif  part. 
fiXrifiEvogf  ^vfifiXiifieyoc, 

44)  irX^-ro  «!B7  438  avrig  h*  i^owierw  wXrJTO  x^^y/,  ewXTjyTO  A  449,  6  16, 
irX^vro  is  468  by  the  side  of  TrcXafoi,  ciriXaercv,  TrfXaiii.  TrX^vra*  with 
present  meaning,  Parmen.  v.  8  is  doubtful  (Stein  Symbola  Philol.  Bonn, 
p.  803).     So  too  vXri'irloy  by  the  side  of  wiXag.     Cp.  Princ.  i.  345. 

195  45)  iLfro-erKXfj-yaif  Aristoph.  Vesp.  160,  aTro^icXa/ii  •  airolripaLyoiTO, 
hiroBayoi  (Hesych.),  by  the  side  of  crKiXXw.  Other  similar  forms,  also  a 
KaTaffKXfiyai,  in  late  prose  (Kauck  Melanges  iv.  26). 

46)  iyl-tnrt'Q  A  186,  ^  470  by  the  side  of  iylaire^  from  the  rt.  aew, 
which  occTU^  without  syncope  in  h-yeir-e  for  ey-trev-f,  Buttmann  (Ausf. 
Or.  ii  168),  who  finds  a  supporter  in  La  Boche  (Hom.  Textkritik  256), 
will  not  allow  the  form,  bemuse  eyi-enri-Q  can  ^nly  be  explained  as  a 
compound,  while  he  wants  to  establish  that  ivyiirw  with  all  belonging  to 
it  is  nothing  but  a  simple  verb,  an  idea  which,  in  the  face  of  the  Latin 
m-sec-e  and  the  fut.  iyi-enrii-irw  (c  98),  I  find  it  impossible  to  accept.  It 
is  true  that  eW-(nrc-c  only  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  that  the  only 
other  place,  except  in  Apollon.  Bhod.,  in  which  it  occurs,  is  a  strophe  of 
Sappho  which  fix)m  its  subject  is  rightly  held  to  be  spurious  ^Bergk^  26), 
but  in  its  formation,  which  the  best  of  the  old  grammarians  rightly 
compared  with  iirl-ar^e-g  there  is  nothing  remarkable  whatever  (Herodian 
ed.  Lentzi.  467,  25,  ii.  127,  29,  137,  10).  The  indicative  eyl-avey  which 
Herodian  is  careful  to  distinguish  from  the  imperative,  bears  to  erZ-o-rc-c 
exactly  the  same  relation  that  €-<rx€  does  to  <rxf-c.  The  by-form  for  the 
imperative  iyi-awi  is  naturally  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  as  also 
are  wapa-trxt  and  the  like  which  often  occur  in  M.SS.  but  are  generaUy 
rejected  by  editors  (Veitch,  p.  257).  That  is  the  c  which  fi-om  the 
beginning  belonged  to  the  root  has  followed  the  analogy  of  the  thematic 
vowel.  That  the  old  grammarians  should  have  *  invented'  a  form  like 
iyi'crTTt'Q  seems  to  me  altogether  unlikely. 

47)  (r\i-g  is  related  to  the  rt.  ertx  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  (nrc-c 
to  the  rt.  ff€7r  and  is  as  isolated  a  form  as  (nri-Q,  for  all  the  other  aorist- 
forms  like  t-trxoy,  (r\oiri'yy  axtiy  (^xi-fiey  0  254)  etc.  follow  the  analogy 
of  the  thematic  conjugation.  There  is  all  the  less  reason  then  to  chal- 
lenge the  isolated  irapd-arxf  KaTa-tryE,  noticed  under  no.  46,  out  of  sheer 
purism,  when  thera  is  good  evidence  for  them.  In  the  accentuation  of 
this  form  I  follow  Gottlmg  Allg.  Lehre  vom  gr.  Accent,  p.  45. 

48)  £-rXi;-v  (Dor.  e-rXory)  common  in  poetry  from  Homer  onwards, 
1st  pi.  rX^-ziey,  3rd  pi.  t-rXa-y^  opt.  rXa-Ziy-v,  imp.  rX^-rw,  rXi'^ri  all 
Homeric,  rX^6i,  rX»;-v«t,  part.  rXd-Q  in  the  tragedians.    Homer  however 

196  has  -KoXv-rXa-Q  which,  like  raXd-c,  is  rather  regarded  as  an  adjective. 
There  is  no  present  in  use  as  a  verbal  form,  but  raXd-c  like  rdX-a^r-o-v, 
rdX-a/Do-c,  raXa-o-g  (Princ.  i.  272),  points  to  raXd-ia  from  which  it  was 
originally  a  r^ilar  participle  of  the  Aeolic  type.  The  epic  kraXaaaa 
6cp.  iiriXacrtra)  likewise  points  to  raX,  while  r£-rXa-/xci',  rf-rXi;-i:a  come 
nx>m  the  metathesised  rXa, 

49)  £-/3Xw  c^avi;,  ^X*^*'*  ^^'"'^  (Hesych.)  along  with  the  participle 
AyX«/3Xwc'  &pTi  wap^y  has  already  been  placed  by  Lobeck  on  Buttm.  ii. 
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12  in  the  list  of  aorists  of  the  old  type  and  coDnected  with  e-fioX-c-Vy 

50)  t-fyua  *  i^ytVy  tltiKt^  tuairaatv  Heeych.,  and  therefore  belonging 
to  the  rt  />op,  ^fipCtaKdt,  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  127  KarifiptaQ  Afx/^poroy  tUap, 
CallinL  hymn,  in  Jovem  49  iirl  ie  yAvk-v  miploy  t^iag. 

C) 

The  following  form  stands  quite  alone : 

61)  t-vXta-v  iiri'irKtav  Hes.  *Ef)y.  650,  €7r-c-7r\«c  7  15,  hir-i-rrXta  f  339, 
'x-ap-e-rXar  |i  69,  part.  k-^iirKitQ  Z  291.  As  irXutitt  has  come  from  *ir\^w, 
and  the  ta  can  hiuxily  be  otherwise  explained  than  from  o?^  it  may  be 
said  that  a  de&ced  consonant  stem  forms  the  basis  of  c-ttAiii-v.  Whether 
the  case  is  the  same  with  t-Tpia  mentioned  on  p.  128  after  no.  13  (cp. 
Tpav-tti)  I  cannot  decide. 

n.  DISSYLLABIC  AGRIST-STEMS. 

Besides  these  51  aorists,  which  must  be  mostly  of  a  primitive 
formation,  there  are  a  number  of  dissyllabic  forms,  akin  to  them  in 
inflexion  and  use,  which  clearly  only  owe  their  position  as  aorists  in  the 
verbal  system  to  the  fact  that  the  corresponding  present  stems  have 
base-forms  differing  from  theii's.  Properly  speaking  these  dissyllabic 
aorists  belong  as  little  to  the  above-mentioned  monosyllabic  ones  as  do 
the  contracted  verbs  of  the  Aeolic  inflexion  to  the  verbs  in  /it.  Since 
however  the  said  forms  are  of  various  kinds,  are  occasionally  of  obscure 
formation,  and  only  resemble  each  other  in  this,  that  they  are  to  be 
referred  to  dissyllabic  stems  of  aoristic  force,  and  that  they  have  no  297 
thematic  vowel,  it  seemed  best  to  give  them  their  place  hei-e.  They  are 
as  follow : 

52)  f-aXw-v,  in  common  use  from  Homer  onward  (ind.  HXiav  cp. 
p.  79)  with  the  conj.  uXijui  contr.  h\w,  opt.  hkt^riv  later  hXoiriv,  inf. 
hXiuvaif  part.  oXovc,  almost  exactly  the  same  as  t-yvwv  with  its  moods. 
The  inchoative  hk-itTKo-^ai  does  duty  as  present.  Cp.  Princ.  ii.  170. 
k-akia-v  is  apparently  a  contracted  preterite  from  the  stem  &\w,  inflected 
like  the  Aeol.  k-loKifiw-v  from  the  stem  doKiftw,  Accordingly  the  vowel 
is  long  wherever  it  is  possible. 

53)  ki-fififtXiMf  a  late  form,  not  occurring  before  Themistius,  instead  of 
the  older  HfiftXuxri.  It  is  quite  enough  to  show  us  that  the  power  of 
making  forms  of  an  old-fashioned  stemp  on  the  analogy  of  old  forms 
lasted  a  long  time.     klofxftXovfiey  in  Eurip.  Androm.  356  is  a  present. 

54)  lipTTii-fjievot  not  earlier  than  the  poete  of  the  Anthology  :  v^apra- 
fieyri  (active)  Agathias  ix.  619,  hpirafiivjiQ  (passive)  Macedonius  xi.  59, 
evidently  therefore  like  ifTTa-fiivoQ  from  lara,  one  of  the  many  evidences 
to  the  relationship  between  the  verbs  in  aia  and  those  in  a^di. 

55)  hv-ovpa-Q,  k\utv  yap  e^Ci-  yepag  ahroc  avovpaQ  A  356  and  often 
elsewhere  in  Homer.  Pindar  too  has  avovpaig  (Pyth.  4,  149).  Ahrens's 
view  of  this  form  now  finds  considerable  and  deserved  acceptance.  It  is 
that  ite  stem  is  really  dissyllabic  only  in  appearance,  ite  ultimate  form 
being  the  monosyllabic  /joa,  the  relationship  of  which  to  the  rt.  fep  has 
been  discussed  at  Princ.  i.  431  (cp.  Sonne  Ztschr.  xiii.  434).  The  only 
representative  of  the  middle  is  awovpdfiEvoc  Hes.  Scut.  173  :  Airovpafxtyoi 
^XCLQ.     In  all  the  forms  then,  as  in  eva^e,  Kavalaig  and  other  forms  of 
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the  kind,  the  /  has  turned  to  a  vowel.  We  may  add  to  them  the  fut. 
awovpiiffw,  which  is  the  reading  of  some  good  M.SS.  at  X  489,  though  the 
most  and  the  best  M.SS.  have  airovpitrarovaiv  from  aw-ovptiiit=za(i>opii^w. 
a7rovpij(Tovai  suits  the  sense  £Eir  TOtter,  and  is  adopted  by  Buttmann  and 
I.  Bekker.  There  is  no  hint  of  an  *a7rai;f>a(i>.  Following  Sonne,  Brug- 
man,  at  Stud.  iv.  166,  conjectures  that  the  i;  has  been  lei]^thened  from  e 
by  the  influence  of  the  /,  and  that  airrivpa  came  from  *antFpa,  which 
would  bear  the  same  relation  to  avovpag  as  does  inrilpa  to  awodpui.  It 
is  hardly  probable  however  that  the  /  sho'uld  have  had  the  power  of 

198  lengthening  the  vowel  after  it  had  become  v.  As  I'^ards  the  accent  of 
the  participle  "Weetphal,  Formenl.  i.  2,  285,  is  perhaps  right  in  sup- 
posing that  it  ought  by  rights  to  be  on  the  final  syllable. 

56)  e-fil^-y.  Homer  has  /3twrw  9  429,  fiiQyai  K  174.  The  remain- 
ing forms  are  in  common  use  in  Attic:  conj.  /3(ai,  opt,  lii^rjy,  part. 
fiiovi.  Apparently  i/iiutvy  like  laXiiiv,  is  the  preterite  of  a  stem  which 
has  nothing  aoristic  about  it,  so  that  there  is  no  sort  of  inhei-ent 
and  original  diflerence  of  stem  between  these  aorist-forms  and  the  present- 
forms  liiol,  I3iwv,  (^lovr.     The  present  is  moreover  generally  supplied  by 

57)  i-yiipa-v,  from  Homer's  time  {lyfipa  H  148,  yi/pac  P  197)  in  very 
general  use :  inf.  yrjpdvaij  hardly  yripavai,  which  is  sometimes  written, 
and  is  maintained  by  Cobet,  Mnemos.  xi.  124.  Dat.  part,  yrjpdyretrtri 
Hes.  0pp.  188.  In  its  formation  this  stem  is  just  as  much  a  contracted 
one  and  just  as  little  of  an  aorist  as  ^a;,  /Bicii.  The  present  to  it  is 
yripCLfrKw. 

58)  3rd  sing,  olra  E  376,  Z  64,  inf.  ovra/xevac  ^  68  ohrafierai  fitfiaio^y 
and  also  ovra^cv,  mid.  part.  ovrafuvoQ,  *:ar*  ohrafxivriv  wreiXfiy, — ve-ovra- 
TOQ  (S  536)  by  the  side  of  Aovtoq.  There  is  a  present  ovrdia  (ovTae  X"^f 
X  356)  with  ovrrftrey  ovHidri^  and  an  ovTa^w  Y  459  (cp.  Hesych.  Puird^eiv' 
jSdWeiy)  with  ovratre  O  528,  ovraerrai  A  661,  ohratrfjievog  X  536.  Forms 
of  the  latter  kind  are  not  unknown  to  the  tragedians.  The  stem  is  a  very 
peculiar  one.  oZra  suggests  £#:ra,  and  this  would  point  to  a  final  r,  ovrd- 
fi€yoQ  might  be  compared  with  k-ra/icroc,  or  on  the  other  hand  with  the 
late  &pwdfiEvog,  The  formation  of  the  presents  evidently  points  to  an 
*ovrajw.  The  only  related  Greek  words  are  wreiXii  (Hesych.  yareiXal  • . 
ovXac).  Conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  related  words  in  other  lan- 
guages by  Fick  Wtb.  l^  769. 

59)  i-TTpid-firiy  has  been  already  discussed  on  p.  120  no.  11. 

60)  wyfi- fitly,  represented  in  Homer  by  the  forms  d-iroyTiTo  P  25  and 
elsewhere,  inrdyaio  12  556,  imperat.  oyrjoro  r  68,  oytifxivoc  /3  33. — In  later 
poets  (Theogn.  Eurip.)  wyrjfirjv  (hj  the  side 'of  &yaorde  Eurip.  Here.  f. 
1368)  btyrifieOay  in  both  poetry  ana  prose  oyalfirji-j  oyatrOai.  The  quantity 
of  the  vowel  is  thus  a  varying  one.    ova  bears  a  regular  relation  to  oviya 

.  (p.  108). 

199  I  have  purposely  omitted  the  fipoyrag  avrl  tov  fipovTrjoraQ  quoted  in 
the  Scholium  Ven.  to  P  197  from  Corinna,  as  the  form  may  very  well  have 
been  an  Aeolic  present  participle  like  the  Lesbian  ycXaic  turned  by 
mistake  into  an  aorist  participle.  I  do  not  however  mean  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  a  fipoyrdg  formed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  yripdc  (cp. 
Bergk,  Lyr.3  p.  1213). 
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Now  that  we  have  reviewed  all  the  forms  belonging  to  this  class  it 
will  be  well  to  examine  in  connexion  with  each  other  two  of  their 
ohAracteristics,  firstly  the  quantity  of  the  stem-vowels  and  next  the  rela- 
tion of  these  aorists  to  the  corresponding  presents. 

The  usual  view  as  to  the  stem- vowels  is  that  the  short  vowel  is 
more  or  less  the  rule  and  that  a  long  vowel  where  it  occurs  is  due  to 
intensification.  So  Schleicher,  Comp.  §  292.  We  are  certainly  justified  in 
starting  from  roots  which  show  a  short  vowel,  and  those  long  vowels  must 
be  admitted  to  contain  an  additional  element  in  the  case  of  which  we  can 
see  that  the  lengthening  is  in  some  way  subservient  to  the  formative  pro- 
cess. But  it  appears  that  this  intensification  was  originally  the  rule  and 
that  we  are  obliged  to  regard  the  short  vowel  in  the  tense-stem  as  histori- 
cally the  younger  of  the  two.  We  are,  I  think,  entitled  to  this  assertion  in 
the  first  place  because,  as  has  been  mentioned  at  p.  126,  in  Sanskrit  the 
vowel  is  as  a  rule  always  long.  The  case  is  the  same  in  Zend.  Here  a 
majority  of  forms  are  like  dd{,  stdf,  ddmd,  ddtd,  a  minority  like  &ww= 
i6vv  (Justi  400),  Old-Persian  too  has  add=*tdr).  In  Gi'eek,  even  when 
tne  prevailing  quantity  of  the  vowel  is  long,  it  is  shortened  uncondi- 
tionally before  vt  in  the  stem  of  the  participle :  (rra-vr,  yyo-  vt,  and  in 
the  3rd  plur.  of  the  preterite  :  t-trra-y  i-yyo-r,  €^<ptf-y,  where  the  vowel 
remained  short  even  after  the  r  had  fallen  away,  and  again  as  a  rule 
before  the  modal  characteristics  of  the  optative :  trra-ir^v,  yyo-iri-Q,  These 
veiy  facts  lead,  I  think,  to  the  assumption  that  the  long  vowel  is  to  be 
considered  the  older  of  the  two.  For  we  can  clearly  recognise  an  induce- 
ment to  shorten  the  vowel  in  the  proximity  of  yr  and  i,  while  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  an  explanation  which  would  account  for  the  lengthen- 
ing of  so  many  difierent  syllables  at  a  comparatively  late  date.  We  may  200 
find  a  testimony  to  the  power  of  vt  and  i  to  shorten  vowels  in  the  Aeolic 
inflexion  of  the  contracted  verbs,  where  thei-e  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
vowel  produced  by  the  contraction  was  originally  a  long  one.  lyiXav, 
yeXayroQ  owe  their  a,  ki^iXty,  tpiXiyTOQ  their  e  exclusively  to  this  influence. 
The  proper  character  of  a  formation  comes  out  most  distinctly  in  cases 
where  there  are  no  external  impediments  in  its  way.  We  shall  therefore 
hold  l3tj-TTiy  to  be  older  than  fia-rrjy,  and  kXv-Oi  than  the  Skt.  grurdhi,^ 
The  shortening  of  the  vowel  had  evidently  the  analogy  of  the  im- 
perfect in  its  favour,  as  in  that  tense  it  is  long  only  in  the  singular.  It 
was  natural  that  e-ii-ho-re,  which  the  fixed  rule  in  Sanskrit  establishes  as 
primitive,  should  be  followed  by  t-3o-r€,  and  i-li-lo-aay  by  t-lo-ffay.  This 
view  gains  support  from  the  relative  numbere  of  the  different  kinds  of 
these  aorists  in  Greek.  In  respect  of  their  quantity  we  may  divide  them 
into  the  following  classes. 

*  While  the  Ist  edition  of  this  book  was  being  printed,  J.  Butgers,  in  Plec- 
keisen's  Jahrh.  1872,  p.  746,  expressed  a  similar  view  to  that  expressed  in  the 
text,  while  J.  Schmidt  (Ztschr.  xxiii.  282  f.)  opposes  it,  maintaining  that  these 
forms  showed  from  the  beginning  the  same  variation  between  the  short  vowel 
that  belongs  to  the  dual  and  plural  in  the  active  and  to  the  whole  of  the  middle, 
and  the  intensified  vowel  of  the  active  singular — that  consequently  f-firjt  ^-iSi-nyi' 
in  this  resemble  I-<rny,  l-ard'rriy — but  that  the  long  vowel  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  plural  on  the  analogy  of  the  singular.  But  why  did  not  this  same 
extension  take  place  in  the  present  ?  Besides,  Johannes  Schmidt  says  nothing 
about  the  forms  in  the  Asiatic  languages,  and  it  is  tjie  consistency  with  which 
the  vowels  are  long  there  on  which  I  base  my  view. 
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A)  Forms  which  leaye  the  Yowel  long  where  it  is  possible. 

To  this  class  belong  a\w  (52),  fiua  (which  has  actually  fiifrjyy  56), 
fiXfl  (43),  fiXia  (with  even  a  part  i3Xwc,  49),  fipw  (50),  yripa  (57),  yvw 

il2),  Zpa  (2),  ^v  (17),  irXfi  fill  (4,  with  even  cfurXgro),  wXi;  bring  near 
44),  xXitf  (even  irXuft,  61),  imi  (5),  ^rj^iy  (10),  <rra  (6),  rXa  (48),  ^i>  (23), 
in  all  17. 

B)  Forms  whose  Quamtitt  varies. 
/3a  (1),  kXv  (19),  Xv  (20),  oi'a  (60),  ^6a  (7),  ^pe  (11),  in  all  6. 

201  C)  Forms  which  have  the  Vowel  always  short. 

^o  (13),  €  (8),  d€  (9),  ohra  (58),  irpia  (59),  cnrc  (46),'(n;  (22),  <7X«  (^7), 
XV  (24),  in  all  9. 

D)  Forms  where  there  is  not  enough  Evidence  to  establish 

either  Quantity. 

And  of  these  there  are  1)  such  as  may  be  long  for  all  we  know  : 
&fifiXw  (53),  KXa  (3),  obpa  (55),  wi  (15),  vyv  (21),  «rjfXi?(45). 
And  2)  such  as  may  be  all  short : 
hpira  (54),  du  (18),  KTi  (14),  fpdi  (16),  in  all  10,  of  which  6  are  more 

likely  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  long  vowel  than  on  that  of  the  short. 

We  thus  see  that  the  long  vowel  has  a  decided  majority  on  its  side. 

When  we  ask  in  the  second  place  what  kinds  of  presents  generally 
correspond  to  these  primitive  aorist-stems,  we  find,  it  is  true,  a  tolerable 
diversity  among  them,  but  here  again  one  kind  as  a  rule  prevails,  and 
that  is  the  reduplicated.  In  the  following  seven  cases  the  aorist  has  a 
reduplicated  present : 


/3a     (1)    pres.  stem 

3iH3a  (p.  106) 

TXa-  (4)       .  „ 

TTtft-irXo 

OTO     (6)                 „ 

l-OTO 

^       (8) 

i'€ 

^      (9) 

ri-6€ 

<bp,  (11) 
00     (13) 

ni-^pa 

bi-^O 

In  the  two  following  the  present  has  become  themadc : 

yav  (26)  pres.  stem    yi-yvo 
o-X*  (47)  „  t-<rxo 

To  these  we  may  add  the  present-stems  which,  in  addition  to  the 
reduplication,  show  further  marks  of  strengthening.  It  is  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  these  were  added  subsequently  to  the  reduplication  : 

ipa    (2)  pres.  stem  d(-dpa-<rico 

yvo»  (12)  „  vi-yvo)-<rico 

iv    (17)  n  ot-o^^•o•lco 

dp    (28)  „  dp-^p'fHTKO 

pop  (60)  „  pi'pp<0'(rKO 

in  all,  that  is,  14. 
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•  The  kind  that  stands  next  numerically  is  that  made  by  nasal  addi-  202 
tions: 

fuy  (38)  pres.  stem  uiyw 

6p  (39)  „  opw 

vary  (42)  „  mfyw 

c7/3€(0  (10)  „  afi€pyv 

which  follow  the  second  class  of  the  verbs  in  fn,  while^ 

<l>6a  (7)    pres.  stem    (f^Oavo 

TTl        (16)  „  TTIVO 

4>ei  (16)       „       4,eiyo 

dd     (29)  „  Avdavo 

Ik      (34)  „  heavo  or  Ikv€o 

follow  the  thematic  nasal  class,  in  all  9.  The  rt  /3a  (1)  vacillates  between 
tihe  reduplicated  present  and  the  nasalised  form  expanded  by  an  i  as 
well. 

In  the  3rd  class  numerically  come  the  presents  of  the  c-class,  which 
is  always  thematic.     They  are — 


iM,       xuojr  CI 

kl^3 

icXo      (3) 

pres.  stem 

/       ' 
Kka(o 

m-i       (14) 

rrtfo 

KTav     (26) 

KTCIVO 

6k        (27) 

axxo 

1 

iX€\iy  (32) 

AcXtfo 

TTOX       (40) 

n-aXXo                 \^  ■ 

p\a     (43) 

fiaXKo 

o-kXi;    (45) 

o-KcXXo 

/ 


8  in  all.  Moreover  the  rt.  yay,  yev  vacillates  between  the  first  and 
third  classes.  Perhaps  too  ^v  (17),  \v  (20),  kXv  (19),  ^v  (23)  belong  to 
this  3rd  class  by  reason  of  their  vacillating  quantity — a  question  we 
shall  have  to  consider  later. 

But  a  small  niunber  of  the  stems  form  their  pi^esent  thematically 
with  an  addition  to  the  vowel-sound — only  the  following  4  :  nw  trvto  (21), 

<rv  atvo  (22),  x^  X'^o  (^^\  ^^^  h^°  {^^)f  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  which  there  is 
hvZayo  as  well. 

There  are  7  presents  which  are  characterised  by  the  thematic  vowel 
alone,  and  consequently  belong  to  the  1st  class  of  thematic  verbs :  ^zk 
ZtKo  or  l€\o  (31),  €VY  tvxo  (33),  \iy  \tyo  (36),  vepd  wtpdo  (41),  crcir 
trtn-o  (46),  jc€\  keXo  (35),  aex  fT€\o  (47).  For  the  last  there  is  «-^o  as 
welL 

7r\i7  (44)  and  TreXa^o,  rXa  (43)  and  raXao  stand  by  themselves,  and  203 
ycf  (30),  X^x  (37)  had  no  present-stem  at  all. 

The  conclusion  then  to  which  this  investigation  brings  us  is,  that 
beyond  a  certain  preference  discernible  for  the  reduplicating  method, 
there  is  no  fixed  principle  which  can  be  said  to  have  nded  the  formation 
of  the  presents.  We  shall  often  make  this  same  discovery  later  on, 
and  we  may  formulate  it  thus :  the  tense-stems  of  the  Greek  verb  are 
by  no  means  mutually  bound  together  by  fixed  and  pervading  analogies, 
but  they  combine  in  the  freest  manner  to  form  a  whole,  to  form,  that 
iSy  a  single  system  of  verbal  forms. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THEMATIC   PRESENTS   FORMED    WITHOUT  ANT  FURTHER 

STRENGTHENING   OF  THE  STEM, 

In  the  introduction  to  this  book  we  found  that  the  vowel  which  distin- 
guishes Tl-o-fity^  Ti't-re  from  (-/icvy  t-re  is  an  element  belonging  to  the 
present-stem  of  a  great  number  of  verbs.  At  p.  9  we  attempted,  to 
discover  its  significance  as  an  element  in  verbal  structorey  and  the  name 
we  give  it  as  the  result  of  this  investigation  is  thematic.  Contrasted 
with  other  vowels  which  in  dealing  with  other  verbal  forms  we  have 
seen  occasionally  arise  and  make  monosyllabic  roots  into  dissyllabic  stems, 
the  vowel  which  we  name  thematic  k-ar*  i^oxhy  is  an  o-sound  which  from 
the  first  was  prevailingly  short,  but  was  occasionally  lengthened,  and 
was  subjected  in  every  Indo-G^rmanic  language  to  the  most  definite  laws 
both  as  to  its  quantity  and  its  quality.  In  Sanskrit  the  only  change  it 
undergoes  is  one  of  quantity.  The  a  is  short  as  a  rule,  and  only  long 
before  m  and  v : 

Sing,    bhdr-d-mi  bhtir-a-si  bhdr-a-ti, 

PI.        hhdr'O^moB  hhdr-a-4ha         hhdr-OHfUi. 

Dual    hhdr-a-va  bhdt -et-fhas        hMr-ortas, 

204  This  change  of  quantity  can,  as  Bopp  saw  (Vgl.  Gr.  ii.*^  290),  hardly 
have  been  primitive.  In  the  1st  pi.  and  1st  du.  the  long  vowel  appears 
only  in  Saiiskrit  and  the  nearly  related  Zend.  AU  the  other  languages 
leave  the  vowel  short  in  the  plural ;  0€/»-o-/iCf ,  fer-i-7nu8y  Qoth.  hair-a-m^ 
Ch.-Sl.  her-e-mUy  so  do  the  Lithuanians  and  Slavonians  in  the  dual ; 
Lith.  ve^-o-va,  Ch.-Sl.  t;c«-e-«?^.  In  the  Ist  sing.,  as  we  showed  on  p.29f., 
the  length  of  the  vowel  in  ^e^oi  and  the  luAt.ferd  has  to  do  with  the  loss 
of  the  termination.  It  would  be  a  remarkable  thing  that  in  this  one 
form  the  vowel  should  have  been  lengthened  for  no  discernible  reason  before 
the  personal  termination  fell  away.  For  this  reason  we  adopted  Ascoli's 
thoroughly  established  assumption  that  we  must  stcui;  from  a  prinuuy 
♦6Aar-a-mi  which  in  Greek  was  once  *0cp-o-/xt. 

In  respect  of  the  quality  of  the  thematic  vowel,  we  have  to  notice  a 
regular  interchange  of  e  and  o.  In  this  respect  Greek  and  Latin  almost 
entirely  coincide  in  the  ind.  pres.  act.  We  may  mwiimft  the  primary 
forms  to  have  been — 


•\ ' 


Xryo-fu      leffo-mij),  X(yo'fi€s     lego-mas  (P), 

•Xcyf-<ri      l^&-8(t).  \€y€-r€{s)  l^&4es. 

•Xryr-Ti       ^e-<(t).  Xryo-vri      leg<Hnt{\)  (cp.  p.  46  f.). 

The  e-sound  then  shows  itself  before  8  and  f,  and  in  this  Gothic  {vigiSy 
vigUh,  mgith)  and  Church-Slavonic  {veze-Siy  veze-ti,  veze-te)  coincide  as 
well,  the  o-sound  before  nasals,  while  in  all  cases  the  vowel  remains  an  a 
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with  the  TndianB  and  Iranians.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  two  dual- 
forms  XiycroK,  eXeyiTrjv,  with  the  forms  of  the  preterite  cXeycc,  eXey£(r) 
and  eXcyov  as  1st  sing,  and  3rd  pi.  The  only  doubt  that  could  arise  is 
with  reference  to  the  1st  plur.  in  Latin,  since  the  prevailing  vowel  here  is  i. 
It  might  be  thought,  in  the  face  of  the  Skt.  vdhdmas,  Groth  vigami,  Lith. 
veSome,  Ch.-Sl.  vezertiil,  that  the  Lat.  vehinrnvs  came  from  vaha^mas  by 
way  of  the  intermediate  stage  *vehe-mti8f  and  that  it  never  went  through 
the  stage  *veh(MntM  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  XiyofieQ  at  all.  But  it 
can  hardly  be  accidental  that  volii-muSf  su-mus,  qitaesu-miM  have  a  u 
before  the  termination.  It  is  probable  rather,  considering  the  tendency 
shown  in  historical  times  to  attenuate  a  u  before  m  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  to  t,  that  we  ought  to  assume  a  ^vehH-mua,  and  a  still  older  *veh6-  205 
muSf  or  perhaps  even  *vehd-ma8f  for  it  is  hard  to  say  what  the  vowel  of 
the  final  syllable  was  at  that  time.  The  relation  of  vehimus  to  ixo^tg 
would  then  be  the  same  as  that  of  septimus  to  cj3co^oc.  We  get  the 
same  simple  rule  for  the  Greek  middle  voice  from  a  comparison  of — 

(bipo'fiai     with  *(b€p€'<rat.  i^ipo-vro     with  ^€P€-htB€, 

€'^€p6'firjP      „       *€'(p4p€-(rO,  (l>€p6-fl€V0S        ff      <p€p€'a'Bov. 

<l>€po-vfat      ,f       €-^€p«-To.  and  <f>€p€'-(rBai., 

Here  again  the  participle  <ptp6fiiioi  is  confronted  by  the  Lat.  ferimini, 
for  which,  as  for  vehimuSf  we  are  inclined  with  equal  probability  to 
assume  an  older  form  with  a  heavier  vowel,  on  the  ground  of  forms  Uke 
alurmnvr8  vertu-mnu-s.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  deviation  &om 
this  rule  that  o  comes  before  a  nasal  shown  by  the  Homeric  infini- 
tive active  iXdifievai,  ciVf'/ici',  by  which  means  the  fine  sense  of  the  Greek 
tongue  was  able  to  distinguish  in  the  easiest  way  between  active  infini- 
tives and  middle  participles. 

It  is  true  that  the  forms  we  have  here  assumed  as  primary  are  not 
always  evident  at  first.  In  the  2nd  and  3rd  sing,  an  i  has  become 
attached  to  the  thematic  e.     What  is  the  relation  of — 

\€y€ts  to  the  Lat.  legis  and  Skt.  vdhasi 
and  of  Xeyci  to  the  Lat.  legit  and  Skt.  vdha-ti? 

This  is  a  question  to  which  we  must  now  give  the  answer  we  deferred 
to  give  when  dealing  with  the  personal  terminations.  As  the  forms  of 
the  various  Greek  dialects  have  an  importance  for  the  proper  settlement 
of  the  question,  we  will  first  give  them  as  far  as  we  can. 

For  the  2nd  sing,  there  is  good  testimony  for  only  the  Doric  by-form 
in  £f,  Le.  in  trvpitrhc  Theocr.  1,  3,  a/xtXyec  4,  3,  and  that  of  Apollonius 
ircpt  dyrutyvfi,  119  to  Trotc'c.  In  the  last  word  the  widespread  tendency 
of  the  Dorians  to  shorten  final  syllables  in  spite  of  contraction  that  has 
taken  place  and  consonants  that  have  been  lost  ((apec= Att.  (fpcTc, 
^€(nr6Tas  from  ^cerTrordvc)  has  actually  left  only  cc  out  of  the  original 
ittru-  Other  branches  of  Doric,  if  we  may  judge  from  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  206 
180,  1013,  had  the  Attic  form. — It  is  established  by  Anecd.  Oxon.  i.  71, 
22  that  the  Boeotians  pronounced  it  Xeycc  (Ahrens,  Aeol.  189).  On  the 
other  hand  we  cannot  be  sure  about  the  Lesbian  17c  which  the  M.SS. 
sometimes  give,  in  particular  at  Alcaeus  fr.  52  Be' :  Trofifyc,  which 
Ahrens  (Aeol.  91^  is  most  likely  right  in  rejecting,  though  Bergk  (Lyr.' 
p.  931)  again  defends  the   17c  on  the  ground  of  an  obscure  and  very 
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corrupt  paasage  in  ApoUonius  Dysc.  Bergk  regards  both  i;  and  ei  as 
lengthenings  compensatory  for  the  loss  of  the  fbal  c,  in  which  case  the 
series  would  be  ton  ec  vcy  c'C*  How  untenable  this  assumption  is  we 
shall  try  to  show  later  on. 

For  the  3rd  sing,  ec  was  Doric  as  well,  and  is  shown  by  vei  (Ale. 
34,  1)  to  liave  been  Lesbio-Aeolic,  so  that  a^(ja;i7=<l^iK*^e(,  an  isolated 
form  occurring  at  Sappho  I,  20,  cannot  be  trusted,  and  has  been  rightly 
exchanged  for  d^uciiec.     Lastly  the  Boeotians  pronounced  it  Xey<* 

These  dialectic  forms  prove  condusively  that  the  primary  Greek 
forms  were— 

•Xcyfo-i  •XrycTi. 

\iy£(Ti  lost  its  I  and  became  Xcycc  as  *rldri'(n  became  riSrit.  The  Doric 
Xcycc  of  which  the  final  syllable  has  lost  the  mark  of  a  primary  tense, 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  Lat.  legis  and  the  Groth.  vigis.  The  Dorians 
however  preserve  a  trace  of  the  lost  tin  the  accent,  provided  the  tradi- 
tion is  to  be  trusted  which  gives  us  d/xcXycc,  trvplffheg,  \iyeic  on  the 
other  hand,  though  it  likewise  has  lost  its  final  i,  did  not  lose  it,  as  Bopp 
saw,  till  epenthesis  had  taken  place.  Midway  then  between  *\iy€(n  and 
Xiyeit  c&me  *\iyti(Ti,  In  the  epenthesis  or  anticipatory  sound  {Vork- 
lang)  we  have  the  same  process  by  which  kvi  became  tlvi  and  dv  (Princ. 
iL  334  fir.).  This  explanation  has  it  is  true  been  attacked  by  Bergk,  who 
maintains  (Philol.  xxix.  p.  319)  that  in  the  old  alphabet  the  Greeks 
wrote  A0KE2,  and  since  then  Bergk  has  actually  called  attention  (in 
Fleckeisen's  Jahrb.  1878,  p.  190)  to  a  form  KAAEA0KE2  in  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  vase  found  at  Locri,  in  Southern  Italy,  and  already  edited  at 
Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  iii.  no.  5770.  But  so  isolated  a  spelling,  occurring  in 
a  private  inscription,  is  no  foundation  for  the  explanation  of  a  form, 
especially  as  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  introduction  of 
the  new  alphabet  into  Attica — and  this  is  in  Bergk's  view  the  date  of 
the  vase — the  lettei-s  E  and  EI,  representing,  as  they  did,  sounds  which 
had  then  at  all  events  become  very  much  like  each  other,  were  often 
interchanged  (Cauer,  Stud.  viii.  230).  Moreover,  the  explanation  that 
207  the  f  i  owes  its  existence  merely  to  the  *  endeavour  to  secure  compensa- 
tion'— *ut  damnum  resarcirent*  Bergk  says  in  the  note  on  the  Lyric 
poets  quoted  above — is  one  which  utterly  fails  to  content  us,  inasmuch 
as  we  now  r^ard  compensatory  lengthening  not  so  much  as  of  an 
external  mechanical  nature,  and  can  assign  more  of  a  definite  limit  to  its 
action  by  laying  it  down  that  a  vowel  is  never  made  long  except  by  the 
influence  of  consonants  directly  following  it  which  have  been  gradually 
fading  away  (Brugman  de  productione  suppletoria  Stud.  iv.). 

An  utterly  different  theory  as  to  the  relationship  of  these  forms  has 
been  propounded  by  Corssen  after  Alb.  Dietrich  (Ztschr.  f.  Alterthw. 
1847,  p.  710  £f.)  in  his  work  on  the  Pronunciation  of  Latin,  i.^  p.  600  ff. 
He  believes  that  in  the  Gk.  forms  in  ecC)  ci  we  have  parallels  to  the  forms 
scnhis^  agU  which,  though  very  rare  and  therefore  impugned  by  some, 
and  otherwise  explained  by  others,  do  occur  in  Latin,  and  since  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  these  Latin  forms  by  epenthesis — for  Latin  knows 
nothing  of  epenthesis — he  regards  the  long  syllable  in  both  languages  as 
the  result  of  *  intensification.'  There  are  however  good  grounds  to  be 
given  for  not  adopting  this  view.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  thematic  vowel  should  be  intensified  at  all.     It  is  certain  that 
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of  all  the  formal  elemente  in  the  verb  it  is  that  which  has  least  signifi- 
canoe,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  regarded  its  lengthening,  when,  as  in 
d-mi  d-mas,  Gk.  and  Lat.  6,  it  has  actually  taken  place,  as  by  no  means 
an  intensification  due  to  the  effort  made  by  language  to  emphasise  par- 
ticular syllables,  but  as  a  mechanical  lengthening,  one,  that  is,  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  succeeding  consonants. 
Conscious  that  ei  merely  viewed  phonetically  would  even  in  Attic  be  a 
remarkable  intensification  of  e,  Corssen  has  recourse  to  Doric  and  Aeolic. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  production  of  what  he  calls  the 
Doric  and  Aeolic  i;,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  17  in  these  persons  has  but 
a  slender  authority.  In  the  3rd  sing,  we  actually  find  a  Doric  n 
abundantly  establi^ed  by  inscriptions,  and  this  strict-Doric  cc  of  the 
Heradeic  tables  (e.g.  c^opevcc  tab.  HeracL  i.  122,  awoTeiati  ib.  109, 
^vreverei  114,  ififiaXei  115,  c(c<  130),  as  well  as  forms  like  ^pifin,  (riZti^ 
^p€i  in  Epicharmus  would  anyway  be  incomprehensible  as  an  intensifica-  20S 
tion  of  an  £.^  Then  the  assertion  (p.  602)  that '  there  are  other  instances 
in  the  Attic  dialect  of  the  appearance  of  an  cc  where  the  Doric  and 
Aeolic  dialects  have  1;,  as  the  regular  intensification  or  lengthening  of  c ' 
is  decidedly  incorrect.  Intensification  of  an  €  produces  r]  in  aU  Greek 
dialects  except  Boeotian,  which  shifts  every  j;  to  ii — e.g.  rt.  fieX  perf 
fii'firiXEf  rt.  €^  Id-fi^-o-Ka,  The  Homeric  forms  Oeinc,  Qiiri  for  Oc'jyc,  ^^Vy 
which  Corssen  brings  forward,  prove  nothing,  for  we  shaU  see'  below 
what  slender  support  these  forms  have.  In  Oci c,  tiQuq  to  which  he  also 
appeals,  cc  has  arisen  by  compensatory  lengthening,  and  hence  Aigolic 
has  'tvQy  Heracleic  -17c.  And  granting  that  there  were  cases  in  Homeric 
Ionic  in  which  cc  had  taken  the  position  of  an  older  1;  which  arose  by 
intensification,  this  cc  would  be  absolutely  inconceivable  in  strict  Doric, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  many  characteristics  of  this  dialect  to  hold  fast  by  an 
17  even  when  it  has  arisen  from  compensatoiy  lengthening  or  contraction, 
and  all  the  more  when  it  has  arisen  by  intensification.  We  dealt  on 
p.  40  f.  with  the  3rd  persons  sing,  in  -riai  which  are  properly  speaking 
not  *  Doric '  but  are  exclusively  peculiar  to  Ibycus,  and  which  are  at 
variance  with  all  the  testimony  of  inscriptions  as  to  this  personal  ter- 
mination. The  Boeotian  Xcylc  Xiyl  do  not  suit  Corssen's  liypothesis 
either.  Where  could  an  c,  which  the  Boeotians  substitute  only  for  a 
truly  diphthongal  ti,  be  an  intensification  of  an  e  t  It  is  cc  that  is  the 
Boeotian  representative  of  a  primitive  Greek  17.  There  still  remains  a 
conclusive  argument  against  Corssen's  view.  If  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  cc  of  Xeyccc,  Xcycc  arose  from  an  echo  of  the  c  which  once  was  in 
the  final  syllable,  what  explanation  is  to  be  given  of  the  p  in  the  con-  ^ 
junctives  Xcyiyc  Xc'yp  1  I  do  not  think  anyone  will  say  that  1;  has  been  209 
'intensified'  to  17.  The  c  here  is  so  firmly  established,  e.g.  in  the 
Heracleic  dialect,  that  besides  vinrff  <l>ipy,  Xafty  there  are  also  instances 

*  The  warm  defence  of  his  theory  which  Corssen  has  put  into  his  Beitrdge 
znr  italUchen  Sprachkunde  (p.  484  ff.)  contains  no  fresh  grounds  for  it.  The  sug- 
gestion that  the  cc  which  appears  at  this  place  among  all  Dorians  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  above-mentioned  forms  in  -ii<ri  used  by  Ibycus — which  moreover 
are  suspicious  by  reason  of  their  <r — is  due  to  *  Attic  influence,'  of  which  there  is 
(e.g.)  in  Epicharmus  not  the  faintest  trace  besides,  will  convince  no  one.  The 
statement  that  i^optif^i  on  the  Heracl.  tables  is  < completely  isolated'  has 
no  foundation.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  call  Idciicc  an  *  Aeolic/  i.e.  a  Lesbio- 
Aeolic  form.  It  is  Boeotian.  The  3rd  pi.  Xuvi  in  Sappho  he  has  confounded  with 
the  3rd  sing.  etc. 
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of  conjunctivee  with  what  is  apparently  p  shortened  to  ct,  like  ypaxpei, 
AwoOayei,  which  serve  as  confirmation  for  the  indicatives.^  There  is  no 
other  possible  explanation  of  this  i  except  that  it  is  an  anticipatory  sound, 
an  echo  of  the  following  c,  and  when  we  consider  that  XiyyQ  corresponds  to 
Xiytit,  Xiyy  to  Xcyct  precisely  as  Xcyiyrc  does  to  Xcycre,  XiyritrOe  to  Xeyetrdef 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ei  of  Xcy^tCy  Xeyec  arose  in  the  same  way 
as  the  i;  in  Xcypc,  Xcyiy. 

This  brings  us  to  an  explanation  of  the  3rd  sing,  which  differs  from 
that  which  we  have  adopted.  Schleicher,  Comp.  §  275,  assumes,  in  his 
account  of  the  change  from  *^cf>€-r(,  <^ipri-Ti  to  <pipu,  (pipri  an  intermediate 
*<l»ipt-tn  ii>ipTj-(Ti,  This  hypothesis,  again,  can  be  easily  refuted  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  dialects.  It  is  only  the  Ionic  dialect  that  shows  the  weakening 
of  r  before  i  to  tr.  Here  then  a  ♦^Cjoc-cr*  is  conceivable,  and  fipi^-tri  and 
the  like  do  occur  over  and  over  agEun  in  Homeric  Greek.  But  we  miist 
take  quite  another  way  to  account  for  the  Doric  forms.  How  are  we  to 
think  that  the  same  stems  which  produced  ^-r/,  ^iaa-n  and  the  like 
were  fiuthless  to  their  r  here  ?  Consequently  Schleicher's  intermediate 
^fjtipEtn  *<l>ipri(Ti  cannot  be  allowed  for  the  Doric  (pipei^  HpV'  ^^PV^*-  ^ 
an  old  form  which  is  specifically  Homeric  and  came  diieotly  from  (piprin. 
In  other  cases  the  final  c,  after  it  had  exercised  its  influence  upon  the 
preceding  syllable,  disappeared,  so  that  the  series  was  as  follows  : — 

'^epe-ct  *<l>(prj'a'i  *d>«pc-Ti  *<f>epTf-rt 

I  . .  J 


*A.J 


iffepttnrt  *<f>4pji-<ri  *<f>€p€i-n  *<f>tpu-Tt 


<f>€p€l'S  i^Plf^  *<l)4p€trr  *4^^PTt^ 

<t>Jpti  (l>4pu, 

^10       Tina  explanation  accounts  completely  for  all  the  sounds  in  the  various 

forms.     The  assumed  ^i^iptin  corresponds  exactly  to  the  haraiti  of  Zend, 

and  the  conj.  ^^ipriTi  to  an  avditi  (he  may  go)  in  the  same  language.     A 

Greek  parallel  to  the  phonetic  changes  we  have  assumed  is  to  be  found 

in  the  form  voi  (^  Zd.  pairti)  as  is  pointed  out  by  Allen  Stud.  iii.  271. 

In  the  Et.   M.-   678,    44  we  read :  irdl  wapa  *ApydoiQ  avrl   tov  votI, 

&ipaipi(T€i  TOV  r,  clra  nvva^^,  and  there  is  something  very  like  it  in  the 

Delphic  UoiTpdirioQ  the  name  of  a  month  meaning  IIjoocrpc^Trioc  (suppli- 

•catorius).     Three  instances  of  the  foim  nol  are  given  in  the  collection  of 

inscriptions  edited  by  Foucart  and  Le  Bas  (vol.  iii.  no.  157).     "We  thus 

get  the  following   proportion  :  vol :  ttotI  ::  <pip€i  :   *0cjocrt.— Finally  we 

•must,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  their  formation,  call  attention  to 

the  Aeolic  forms  of  the  3rd  sing,  of  the  verbs  in  /xt,  discussed  by  Ahrens 

Aeol.  137.     r/617,  Itrrtif  ^idw,  which  are  given  by  grammarians,  have,  like 

<l>ipeiy  Xiyeiy  lost  the  consonants  of  the  personal  termination.     Since  a 

final  c  is  not  in  the  habit  of  disappearing,  we  must  undoubtedly  refer  these 

• 
*  The  inconsistencies  in  the  use  of  the  t  adscriptum,  discussed  by  Ahrens 
Dor,  294,  prove  nothing  more  than  that  this  sound  began  to  vacillate  early. 
There  is  a  genuine  old  witness  to  the  t  in  kiroedyti  in  the  Laconian  Inscription  of 
Xuthias  in  the  old  alphabet  'Apxa^Xoytidi  *E^fAtp\s  B,  vf.  Who  will  believe  that 
the  <  has  made  its  way  in  here  on  the  analogy  of  some  indicative  or  other  ?  If 
the  f  1  of  the  indicative  really  arose  as  Corssen  thought,  it  would  of  necessity 
have  been  written  E  in  the  old  alphabet,  and  in  the  conjimctive  an  EI  would  be 
more  inexplicable  still. 
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to  *r/0ijr,  ♦iOTi|r,  *li^iar,  forms  which  would  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  *<ldpeiT.  The  Lesbio-Aeolic  yeXai,  if,  as  is  probable,  it  owes  its  i  to 
epenthesis,  would  exactly  correspond  to  ^epcc,  \iyei. 


The  special  character  of  this  kind  of  present-formation  appears 
most  clearly  in  the  case  of  roots  which  end  in  a  consonant.  In  present- 
forms  like  &yw,  TrXeKo-fiev,  wlro-fiat,  /3\c7r€-r£,  /lccvci  we  are  sure  that 
nothing  else  has  been  added  to  the  root  to  form  the  present-stem  but 
the  thematic  vowel.  The  number  of  such  roots  is  large.  According  to 
the  computation  given  below,  it  is  109,  and  these  may  be  arranged  in 
groups  according  to  their  final  consonant.  Present-stems  with  a  long 
vowel  have  been  nearly  all  excluded  from  the  list,  because  it  is  possible 
that  the  long  vowel  might  be  due  to  intensification. 

Boots  in  K. 

^ipKouai  *€KWf  in  the  part.  kKwy,  e\Kw  KpdKw  oXeKw  irXeVof  and  (only  in 
Hesych.)  rvKia  (kroifiaiw). — Total  7. 

Boots  in  y.  211 

&yw  a/iiXy&i  Afiipyuf  tipyia  Xiyw  (aXiyta)  vvyti  (rf  Keyrp^  irXiimi 
Hesych.)  opiyu  oriyw  aripyw  rcyyw  ^yyw  (Aristoph.)  ^Oi yyo^iac  ^Xcyw 
i//«y«.— Total  14. 

Boots  in  X- 

HyX^  &plX£Tai  lLp6\tTai  explained  by  yXi\tTai  by  Hesych.,  &p>x» 
flpi')((bj  yXl\pfiaL  ^i\ofxai  (Ion.  ditcofiat)  iXiy\w  iv^ofjiai  e\io  *Xe\ia  or 
Xixofmif  deduced  from  Hesychius's  k-aXex^c*  ArareVcco-o  Ela^coc,  for  which 
perhaps  Meineke  is  right  in  reading  ica-Xixio  Le.  icaraXexco,  fiaxofiai 
6pvyia  {ppt\ouv  Arat.  1086)  piyx^tf  (nrip\ta  or/^^  (Lobeck  Hhemat.  67) 
rpexu.  I  have  omitted  idxio,  because  it  might  be  thought  a  reduplicated 
form,  also  tpxofiai  and  others  because  their  x  has  apparently  arisen  from 
the  aK  of  the  inchoative  class. — Total  16. 

Boots  in  r. 

dyroftai  Xhofiai  (hymn.  Horn.  16,  5,  19,  48,  Aristoph.  Thes.  313) 
irirofia, — Total  3. 

Boots  in  8. 

aiZofjLai  &plia  tlui  eX^ofiai  fii^u)  irip^ofiai  tnriy^ia  rivlia  (Hes.  ''£f>y.  524) 
vlia  (Xcy&i  Hesych.)  and  the  doubtfdl  }\filia  (evTpiiria,  fftpovriiw  Hesych.). 
—Total  10. 

Boots  in  0. 

&X^ofiac  idia  exOofiai  oOofiai  iripOuy  while  those  whose  0  is  or  may  be 
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the  characteristic  of  the  present — e.g.  ipexOut  by  the  side  of  ipeiicio,  taOw 
by  the  side  of  iOia  have  been  omitted. — Total  5. 

Boots  in  TT. 

TrifiTia  TrpiiTii  piwia   ffKiwia    (late  by-form  of   (Tvcirafw)    ripirta   Tpiwta,  — 
Total  16. 

Boot  in  fi. 

pxdfitrai  only  T  82,  166,  v  34  and  Anacreontica  31,  26  Be. 

Boots  in  <^. 

y\d(^  y\i<pta  ypa^w  yplifna  (Hippocr.)  3e^(i»  {aTro)^pv<l»tif  (f)  ipi^uf 
fiifi^fiai  erTi<l>to  trrpitpta  rpiiftii  i//c0e(  (oe^ocice,  Xvirii  Hesyc^.),  to  which  we 
may  add  i^^o;,  which  a  closer  examination  (Stud.  II.  440)  shows  to  be 
not  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  intensified. — Total  12. 

Boots  in  V. 

212  ftc^^  iripofjLai  aQivia  trrerwj  while  &yii>  (cp.  ayvu)  is  omitted  because 
the  y  is  possibly  a  characteristic  of  the  present,  ^Odi'w  because  its  v  is 
certainly  such. — Total  4. 


Boots  in  /x. 

Ppifiio  yc/ioi  and  another  yifna  in  Hesychius  (aTroye/ie  *  S^eXirc),  treated 
of  at  Frinc.  ii.  246,  ^e/ioi  OipfiWy  which  occupies  a  peculiar  position  as  a 
denominatiye  (cp.  Bipw  and  Oepfios),  yifita  rifiw  (N  707)  rpifibt, — ^Total  8. 

Boots  in  p. 

iipia  OipWy  more  often  Bipofiai  opofiai  (opovrac,  opovro  £  104,  y  471) 
urapia  (Aristot.)  for  which  some  editors  want  to  read  wTalpu,  <l>lpta 
aripofiai, — Total  6. 

Boots  in  X. 

fiSXofjiai  (Hom.)  OiXta  KeXofjiai  [iiXuf  iriXuf, — Total  5. 

Boots  in  or, 

eptrw  (Nicander)  riptrofjiai. — Total  2. 

Boots  in  f  . 

iii^w  AXi^iif  o^a^w, — Total  3. 

Boots  in  xji, 

Zi\l^ia  cif/o;.— Total  2. 
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I  have  omitted  efipw  because  the  origin  of  the  pp  is  ambiguous,  as  also 
ir^iyyw  in  the  y  roots  because  the  nasal  looks  as  if  it  were  a  present 
strengthening,  though  this  is  by  no  means  so  clear  in  forms  like  reyyui, 

teyytaf,  ^Ocyyo/xac,  kXiyxaa^  Trdfiww,  fie fi^o fiat.  Our  list  might  possibly 
owever  suffer  a  loss  fix>m  this  reason. 
It  is  very  remarkable  how  the  vowels  are  divided  among  these  stems. 
Lobeck  noticed  this.  Though  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  class  of 
verbs  now  occupying  us,  he  says,  while  fiirther  developing  the  remarks 
of  some  old  grammarians  (Khemat.  50)  :  '  Nulla  sunt  verba  quae  alpha 
breve  in  penultima  pura  habent,  antecedente  et  succedente  consona  sim- 
plici,  perpauca  crassioris  stnicturae  /3Xa/9<ki,  ypa^oi,  ^6ai'ai,  nam  plenim- 
que  assumitur  consona  auxiliaris  Mkvw,  avrw. — Creber  vero  secundae 
vocalis  [e]  usus  Xiyw,  nriyufJ  As  we  should  put  it  the  statement  would 
run  thus  :  *  Verbal-stems  with  an  a  hardly  ever  make  a  present-stem 
with  no  further  addition  than  that  of  the  thematic  vowel,  unless  the 
stem  contains  heavy  groups  of  consonants,  and  hence  £  is  the  more 
frequent.'  As  a  fact  84  of  the  stems  just  given  have  e,  while  a  occurs  21;^ 
only  13  times  and  the  remaining  vowels  almost  exclusivdy  in  out-of-the- 
way  and  Lsolated  specimens.  The  linguistic  sense  of  the  Attics  seems  to 
have  discerned  this  affinity  between  c  and  the  present  stem,  and  hence 
Irpairov  became  the  aorist  and  irpeirov  the  imperfect.  The  Dorians  pre- 
ferred an  a  next  to  a  jO :  rjoairw,  rpa^cii,  (TTpa<f>uf,  rpa^Wf  Locr.  ifiapia 
(Ahrens  Dor.  117,  Allen  Stud.  iii.  219).  Greek  shows  herein  a  note- 
worthy agreement  with  Latin.  In  Latin  too  presents  like  emOf  velio, 
tero,  are  extremely  common,  while  presents  like  alo,  molo,  coqiio  are  rare. 
We  can  enumerate  16  presents  in  which  the  two  South- European  lan- 
guages show  the  same  vowel;  13  with  e:  fipifiw^/rerno,  cixl/u^zdepso^ 
if  this  is  not  a  boiTOwed  word,  e^w=a/o,  twcTri^s^in-aece^  etrofjiaiz^sequorf 
Xiywrsslego,  6plyw^:^rego,  7ripcofiai^=pedo,  virofiai^^peto,  pivut  cp.  riSpenSy 
ariyta^^tegOj  rpifna^ztremo,  <t>ipto=fero ;  two  with  a  in  both  languages : 
&yu=zagOf  &y\u}^z ango ;  one  with  o:  Homeric  fi6\ofiaiz=volo.  Seeing 
that  the  North-European  languages,  which  we  cannot  examine  here, 
show  a  widespread  tendency^  to  change  a  primitive  a  in  a  similar 
position  to  e  (Groth.  ai)  or  even  to  %  (Goth.  6atra=Ch.-Sl.  berq,  Groth. 
ita,  Lat.  edo)j  we  may  ventiu^  to  conjecture  that  even  in  the  period 
before  the  separation  of  the  European  languages  there  was  in  these  cases 
no  pure  a  but  either  an  e  or  an  a  that  tended  to  turn  into  an  e,  Cp.  my 
essay  *Ueber  die  Spaltung  des  A-Lautes.'  Ber.  d.  k.  siichs.  G^es.  <L 
Wissensch.  1864.  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  at  first  sight,  to  find  that 
in  present  stems,  which  in  general  are  prone  to  fuller  forms,  it  is  the 
weakest  of  the  hai-d  vowels  that  prevails,  and  that  this  prevalence  is 
specially  prominent  in  Graeco-Italic.  The  influence  of  the  accent,  which 
has  only  in  Sanskrit  a  direct  effect  upon  the  formation  of  the  pre- 
sent, will  be  found  quite  inadequate  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  at  all  214 
events  in  Greek  and  Latin.  It  would  be  absurd  to  pre-suppose  a  *^ff)w 
=^*/er6  or  a  *ipepiljfu=*/er6mi  in  order  to  get  from  the  Sanskrit  bhdrdmi 

■  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  A.  Leskieafor  the  fact  that  in  Church- 
Slavonic  out  of  7.3  verbs  with  an  unintensified  <j-80und  67  have  e,  6  a,  i  o, 
and  6  ft  as  tlie  vowel  of  the  present-stem. — Armenian,  in  which  Hiibsch- 
mann's  investigations  (Zttchr.  xxiii.  33)  have  shown  the  vowel  sjstem  to  agree 
widely  in  other  points  with  the  Indo-Germanic,  has  but  rarely— c.g,  herel  bear — 
an  e  at  this  place. 

L 
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to  (l>ipu>  and /ero,  I  "should  be  inclined  rather  to  venture  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  thematic  vowel,  which  began  early  in  most  though  not  in  all 
forms  to  weaken  itself  to  e,  exercised  an  assimilating  influence  on  the 
vowel  of  the  root.  Then  the  weakening  would  have  gradually  extended 
itself  from  forms  like  *<bEptffi  *6ipeTi  tpipirt — as  is  also  conjectured  by 
Br6al,  Mdmoires  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Linguistique  ii.  169 — to  such  forms  as 
^ipia  for  *<l>apwj  <l>epoyri  for  *<^apovTi,  If  such  was  the  genesis  of  the  £  in 
the  root  it  would  be  easy  to  see  why  strong  groups  of  consonants  were 
able  to  preserve  the  old  vowel  e.g.  in  fiyx*^»  Vx****  avrofiai,  Xafiirw. 
Even  so,  it  is  true,  we  do  not  get  an  adequate  explanation  for  all  in- 
stances and  this  is  a  thing  we  can  hardly  hope  to  do.  But  it  is  all  the 
clearer  as  a  fact  in  the  history  of  language  that  at  this  place  e  was  from 
very  early  times  the  favourite  vowel. 

Besides  the  consonantal  there  are  apparently  a  very  considerable 
number  of  vocalic  roots  which  follow  this  rule  in  their  present-formation. 
Omitting  entirely  the  denominative  verbs  with  the  wide-spread  derivative 
terminations  aw  iw  out  tvia,  which  the  comparison  of  the  related  languages 
shows  undoubtedly  to  have  lost  a  j,  we  have  so-called  pure  verbs  like 
Ipata  iiat  iciot  Xvuf,  which  the  old  grammatical  theory  reckoned  as  pecu- 
liarly primitive  verbs,  so  that  e.g.  Lobeck  puts  them  at  the  head  of  his 
Bhematicon,  under  the  belief  that  the  fuller  forms  grew  gradually  from 
simple  foimations  of  this  kind  by  the  accretion  of  sounds  and  syllables. 
The  wider  views  opened  out  to  us  by  the  comparative  study  of  languages 
oblige  us  on  the  contrary  to  hold  it  £ea*  from  probable  that  two  vowels, 
the  radical  and  the  thematic,  especially  if  they  were  both  a  at  first,  stood 
next  to  each  other  from  the  beginning.     It  would  be  hard  to  find  forms 
in  Sanskrit  and  Zend  which  could  be  compared  with  Bpaw  as  a  primitive 
formation.     Such  a  juxtaposition  of  vowels  is  probably  always  due  to 
the  loss  of  spirants.     The  dropping  of  spirants  between  vowels  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  fimdiamental  characteristics  of  the  Greek  lan- 
215  guAgo*     And  for  a  number  of  such  verbs  we  can  clearly  establish  such  a 
loss,  though  this  is  not  the  only  process  that  has  been  at  work.     It 
is  often  the  case  in  the  life  of  language  that  what  looks  primitive  turns 
out  on  closer  inspection  to  have  been  already  defaced,  and  so  it  is  here. 
A  portion  of  these  presents  can  be  shown  to  have  lost  a  present- strength- 
ening which  they  had  at  an  earlier  time.     Lastly  we  have  to  consider 
the  cases  in  which  the  transition  has  taken  place  from  the  conjugation 
in  -/Lcc  to  the  thematic  conjugation.     We  will  discuss  the  forms  in  ques- 
tion from  these  three  points  of  view. 

We  can  be  sure  of  the  loss  of  a  ^  in  the  following  present-foims  : 

1)  ftUiMf  compared  with  the  Lat.  via-io,  Lith.  hez-du  (Princ.  i.  284) 
and  the  substantive  fliitr-fia, 

2)  (iuf  compared  with  the  Skt.  Jaw  (Princ.  i.  471),  O.H.G.  Jc«aw,  and 
(iweyf  (Iff'fiaf  fcc-roc* 

3)  yiofiai  compared  with  the  Skt.  nas  (Princ.  i.  391)  and  roc-ro-c, 
yitr-ao-fiai  (for  via^jo-jxai), 

4)  Tpiia  compaj^d    with    the    Skt.    trdsd-vii    (Princ.   i.    277)   and 
Tpivtre, 

5)  Xaw  I  wish,  compared  with  the  Skt.   Idshd-mi,  Lat.  laa-cimi-s, 
Goth.  ltc8'tu-8  (Princ.  i.  450). 

6)  The  forms  of  the  rt.  eg,  which,  like  iwy,  conj.  Iw,  opt.  eoi  have 
assumed  the  thematic  inflexion. 
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In  other  cases  the  same  loss  is  at  least  very  probable,  e.g.  in  xp'<*'y 
which  shows  a  0*  in  'xpltrfjia,  -j^pitrroi:  and  agrees  completely  with  the  Skt. 
gharsh  (Princ.  L  251),  in  tpvut  draw  with  tpvtraa,  for  which,  as  I  think  I 
have  shown  at  Stud.  vi.  265  ff.,  we  get  a  stem  hpvq,  which  only  differs 
from  the  Lat.  verro  vera  in  having  developed  a  v  between  the  p  and  the  r. 
Leskien  (Stud.  ii.  85  f.)  conjectures  the  same  final  c  for  other  verb-stems 
besides,  on  the  ground  of  the  sigma  which  appears  in  aorists  and  nominal 
forms,  as  for  dXaw,  ArXaoi,  ^via  (Princ.  i.  419),  £ew,  (vof,  m-via,  ipau,  tnrcua. 
Even  though  this  classification,  the  etymological  investigation  of  which 
we  cannot  proceed  with  here,  should  be  doubtful  in  many  cases,  of  this 
much  we  may  be  sure,  that  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  pure  verbs 
owe  the  juxtaposition  of  the  vowels  to  the  loss  of  a  v,  which  naturally 
took  place  at  an  early  period  when  such  a  juxtaposition  was  as  yet  not 
found  disagreeable. 

The  loss  of  a  /  is  not  so  often  demonstrable.     It  woidd  be  the  case  216 
with  &v  satiate  if  it  really  belongs  to  the  Skt.  rt.  av  (Princ.  i.  483,  cp. 
Fick  Wtb.'  i.  24).     The  Homeric  Xatjy  (Princ.  i.  452)  must  have  come 
from  ♦XaZ-wv,  and  0a-€  from  *<pof-t  (Princ.  i.  369). 

In  some  other  cases  we  can  conjecture  the  loss  of  a  j,  but  the  j  is  of 
quite  a  different  character.  Under  this  head  importance  attaches  to  the 
statement  of  the  £t.  M.  254,  14  ro  f^vw  AioXiKwt  <l^viut  tf^atri  kqI  to  akvuf 
aXvlia,  relying  on  which  Ahrens  (Aeol.  98)  has  received  oviei  into  the 
text  in  Alcaeus  fr.  68  (Bergk'  97).  Support  is  given  to  tnis  formation, 
as  Schleicher  (Beitr.  iii.  248)  was  the  first  to  recognise,  by  the  Umbr. 
/uia  (=Lat./t^^)  sjid /uiest  with  the  meaning  eritf  and  perhaps  in  the 
phenomena  from  Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages  which  Schleicher  there 
diBcusses.  This  as  good  as  proves  that  <t>vut  arose  in  the  same  way  from 
^viw  as  Tifiaui  from  Tifiajuty  0cXcw  from  ^cXf/w.  In  my  Studien  iii.  398  I 
have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fluctuations  in  vowel-quantity 
shown  by  the  verbs  in  question  must  be  due  to  the  after-effect  of  a  lost 
spirant.  This  very  fluctuation  is  observable  in  0vw.  Homer  knows  only 
the  short  v  in  the  present  stem,  but  at  Aristoph.  Av.  106  we  read — 

irrtpoppvtl,  xfr  aZBis  ertpa  <f>vofifVf 

and  there  are  more  instances  in  other  Attic  poets.  It  is  only  apparently 
therefore  that  ^vw  belongs  to  our  present  class ;  really  it  belongs  to  the 
c-class,  inasmuch  as  it  once  had  the  syllable  ja  added  to  its  root  as  a 
present-expansion.  The  fact  thus  established  will  serve  as  an  analogy 
for  similar  conjectures  about  other  verbs  in  -voi,  of  which  we  now  deal 
only  with  such  as  are  root-verbs. 

Ovut  has  in  Homer  a  long  v  as  a  rule  :  oilfiaTi  dvwy,  ^dwe^ov  ^*  Away 
aifian  dviv,  Bvt  V  'AOi^yrj,  but  at  o  260  it  is  short :  ewel  at  dvovra  Ki\dyta. 
On  the  quantity  in  Attic  poets  cp.  Ellendt's  Lex.  Soph.  (2nd  e«lit.). 
Here  too  the  fluctuation  of  quantity  is  explained  if  we  start  from  Bviia, 
and  this  is  not  only  a  presumable  but  an  actually  occurring  form. 
Hesy chins  has  the  gloss  IQvuy  ifiaiytTo,  Irptxtyy  and  in  virtue  of  this 
Bulmken,  at  hymn,  in  Merc.  560  reads  Bviwaty  instead  of  the  manu- 
script dvifftoHTiy,  and  in  this  later  editors  have  followed  him.  It  is  from 
this  stem  too  that  the  Ovidh^  get  their  name. 

In  accordance  with  all  tJiis  we  shall  not  scruple,  even  where  the  217 
form  with  i  is  not  to  be  found,  to  refer  irregularities  of  quantity  to  the 
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flame  sooroe,  and  especially  in  ihe  caae  of  Xvw  and  2uw.  That  the  root- 
vowel  in  Xvtt  waa  ahort  is  manifeat  from  XiXl^ra,  XcXvfcai,  Xiroy  eX^Otfy. 
In  the  present,  bythesideof 'O^v^cvc  Xve  fiktrvxag  cnrovc  K  498,  Homer 
has  kvlpairi  vtUta  Xifti  ti  74.  With  the  Attics  the  long  vowel  prevails 
in  the  present.  (Cp.  Ellendt,  Lex.  Soph.  2nd  edit.  s.  v.)  The  case 
clearly  stands  thus :  the  present  was  originally  *Xvlta  after  the  manner 
of  the  i-daas,  and  the  long  vowel  due  to  the  <&phthong  was  extended  to 
the  future  and  the  aorist  which  are  always  prone  to  follow  the  present 
in  the  matter  of  quantity.  In  the  case  of  Ivta  the  long  vowel  is  some- 
what more  persistent. 

There  remains  finally  a  special  class  of  forms  of  the  kind ;  those 
which  have  in  the  course  of  time  abandoned  the  primitive  method  of  the 
so-called  conjugation  in  -/xi,  for  thematic  method  of  formation  which  was 
increasingly  becoming  the  rule.  Forms  like  coi,  "loifii^  litv  can  hardly 
have  existed  from  the  first  by  the  side  of  such  as  el/xc,  cfc€v,  ^irt.  The  a 
of  ^la,  the  c  of  leVac,  cc/i/v,  with  which  we  had  to  deal  at  p.  121,  was 
perhaps  not  distinct  from  this  o  originally,  that  is,  perhaps  the  latter 
arose  from  the  former.  Above  all  however  we  may  conjecture  a  propor- 
tionally late  origin  for  the  thematic  vowel  where,  as  e.g.  in  cpaoi  by 
Ipafjiaif  ipvut  by  ipvcrOai  (cp.  above,  p.  122)  and  most  of  all  in  hiKvvto  by 
ieUyvfii,  oyLvvovai  by  dfAvvatn,  Kipv^  by  Kipyrifii,  the  said  vowel  added 
itself  to  an  already  dissyllabic  stem,  thus  making  it  trisyllabic.  This  is 
a  plain  case  of  the  gradual  spread  of  an  analogy.  We  may  say  that  the 
thematic  vowel  has  in  such  cases  quite  another  formative  or  etymological 
value  from  that  which  it  has  in  ^cpca,  ex*^  and  other  presents  of  the  land. 
Present-forms  such  as  used  to  be  given  as  themata  from  Philoxenus's 
time,  were  not  quite  so  rare  in  the  usage  of  the  various  dialects  as  might 
be  supposed.  Hesychius  has  <pdy'  Xeyc<>' ^hich  Nauck  (Melanges,  iv. 
29)  regards  as  an  infinitive  like  the  rare  forms  ^vr,  ^ovv  discussed  by  me 
in  Chap.  XY.  Of  the  same  kind  is  irpoarav  (s^wpotrrfiyai)  in  an  inscription 
218  froDti  Erythrae.  Lobeck  (Rhem.  5)  discusses  the  traces  of  a  /3aw  which 
appear  most  clearly  in  the  Heracleic  imflp  tab.  Heracl.  L  68.  We  may 
be  sure  of  the  forms  wpo/iCiyTeg  Cratin.  Com.  ii.  88,  and  iKfiwyrac  in  a 
Doric  contract  in  Thuc.  v.  77.  Oiu}=srlOrjfii  occurs,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  about  it,  in  the  much  disputed  irpoOiovaiy  A  291,  and 
perhaps  in  aviSei  C.  I.  no.  1195.  iX&ut  is  abundantly  attested  as  Doric 
(Ahr.  341). 

Whether  or  not  there  are  many  more  piu*e  verbs  that  do  not  fall  into 
any  of  these  four  categories  I  cannot  say.  It  might  be  hard  any  way  to 
prove  that  presents  like  icXvoi,  vei,  iio/jiai  are  not  just  as  genuine  and 
unmutilated  formations  as  Xiytj,  Ayei,  only  even  here  we  occasionally 
find  by-forms  which  at  least  make  it  credible  that  a  consonant  should 
have  been  lost.  To  kXvw  correspond  the  Lat.  dito  and  cZt^eo,  to  liofiai 
the  Skt.  dljdmi.  It  is  possible  of  course  that  in  both  cases  &j  has  been 
lost  which  we  should  have  to  regard  as  a  formative  element.  Still  less 
credible  must  it  appear  that  such  a  harsh  hiatus  as  that  in  vc(i>=Lat. 
neo  should  have  existed  from  the  beginning.  As  a  fact  O.H.G.  in  this 
instance  gives  the  forms  ndjcm  and  ndwan  as  well  as  ndan.  A  historical 
consideration  of  verbal  development  makes  it  quite  clear  that  this 
first  class  of  thematic  presents  is  like  a  stream,  which,  though  slender  at 
first,  becomes  gradually  swollen  by  a  large  number  of  tributaries  poiuing 
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into  it  from  left  and  right,  until  at  last  it  becomes  itself  by  far  the 
broadest  stream  of  all.  EspeciaUy  after  the  immense  number  of  deno- 
minative verbs  in  aw,  cw,  oa»,  vn>  had  lost  their  J,  the  predominance,  the 
hegemony  as  it  were,  of  this  formation  was  assiu^ed.  Still  in  this  great 
river  we  are  able  at  least  partially  to  distinguish  by  their  colour  the 
various  tributary  streams  that  have  become  imited  in  its  bed. 
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219  In  a  considerable  number  of  present-forms,  besides  the  thematic  vowel 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  end  of  the  root,  we  notice  a  strengthening  of 
the  vowel  in  the  middle  of  the  root  as  well.  As  examples  we  may  take 
riiKiM}  as  compared  with  &yut,  t€v\u}  as  compared  with  y\v0a>.  It  seemed 
to  us  above  (p.  10)  that  this  strengthening  was  due  to  the  need  forgiving 
a  stronger  emphasis  to  the  root  to  suit  the  durative  meaning  it  acquires 
in  the  present-stem.  Vowel-intensification,  or  addition  of  sound,  con- 
stantly meets  us  in  noun-formation,  e.g.  in  rnt:t-lwv,  revxoQy  as  well  as  in 
the  present-forms  above-mentioned — in  weiOu)  as  well  as  Treidut — though 
in  Greek  there  is  often  a  shade  of  difference  between  the  two  kinds,  as 
may  be  seen  from  Xocttoc  by  the  side  of  Xdnu),  apuiyog  by  the  side  of 
apiiyu.  It  would  be  hard,  therefore,  to  find  any  other  principle  under- 
lying this  process  than  that  of  the  tendency  to  emphasise,  and  if  we  were 
right  in  explaining  the  present-stems  with  thematic  vowels  to  have  come 
originally  from  noun-stems,  this  agreement  between  nouns  and  verbs 
becomes  intelligible  at  once.  In  the  one  case  the  language  chose  the 
lighter,  and  in  the  other  the  heavier  nominal  form  to  denote  the 
lasting  action.  The  choice,  however,  between  the  two  forms,  between 
the  first  and  second  class  that  is,  was  determined  by  certain  phonetic 
analogies,  in  which  Greek  agrees  to  some  extent  with  Sanskrit.  In  the 
first  place,  intensification  never  takes  place  except  before  a  single  conso> 
nant.  This  is  distinctly  the  rule  for  the  Sanskrit  Guna.  In  Greek 
intensification  would  at  most  be  conceivable  in  the  case  of  the  few  verbs 
like  ^x^'  fiyx*^»  which  would  make  them  *'dpxf^y  '^yx*^  (though  there  is 
nothing  to  make  us  think  they  were  so  intensified),  for  verbs  with  i  or  v 
befoi-e  two  consonants,  like  such  Indian  roots  as  kn/rUh,  nind,  nikshy  ai-e 
unknown  in  Greek,  with  the  two  isolated  exceptions  trflyyvj,  where  the 
nasal  was  evidently  from  the  first  an  element  in  the  stem-formation, 
and  oTiK^u),  where  the  i,  as  Westphal,  Method.  Gr.  ii.  94,  conjectures, 

220  arose  by  weakening  from  e .  On  the  other  hand,  both  languages  have 
evidently  a  dislike  to  presents  with  the  short  vowels  *=£,  w=v,  and  this 
has  been  already  noticed  in  the  case  of  Greek  at  p.  145.  Forms  like 
y\l\ofjiai,  Xtro/Lcac,  iJSw,  y\v0a>,  kirolp^iftoiy  which  at  "^^  187=11  21,  can  also 
be  an  opt.  aorist,  6pvy(ia  (only  in  Aratus),  ru«:w,  vvyta  (only  in  Hesych.) 
stand  as  isolated  in  Greek  as  are  in  Sanskrit  verbs  of  the  so-called 
6th  class  like  rthd-mi  (cp.  the  rt.  lih  lick),  vigd-mi  Renter,  Gk.  i*:),  vidkd- 
mi  (honoui*,  serve),  mulca-^  (loosen,  also  munJcd-mi),  duM-mi  (milk,  also 
doh-mi),  tud'd-mL  For  a  large  number  of  Sanslait  verbs  ending  in 
nasals,  or  in  r  shortened  from  ar,  or  in  vowels,  which  are  put  into  this 
class,  are  of  quite  a  different  nature,  and  seem  to  some  extent  to  be 
specifically  Indian.    Latin,  too,  has  but  little  of  the  kind  to  show.    There 
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is  no  instance  of  a  present  with  a  short  i  before  a  simple  consonant  with- 
out any  expanding  present-strengthening,  and  probably  the  only  instance 
of  a  short  u  is  fUr-o,  whose  Ist  pers.  sing.,  according  to  Neue,  Formenl. 
ii.*  609,  does  not  occur.  If  Fick,'  i.  163,  is  right  in  comparing  /urU 
with  the  Skt.  hhurdti  (he  quivers,  palpitates,  is  restless),  we  should  have 
here  a  direct  agreement  even  in  the  present-formation.  Con-std-Oy  in 
which  the  u  may  have  been  weakened  from  a,  is  a  compound,  and  there- 
fore does  not  concern  us  here.  Tul-o,  which  is  given  as  an  antiquated 
word,  is  only  found  in  conjunctive  forms,  and  therefore  looks  more  like 
an  aoristic  form,  of  which  more  anon.  Moreover,  the  u^  as  toUo  and  the 
Gk.  raX-dc  show,  came  from  an  older  a.  The  nature  of  the  vowels  in 
the  North-Eiux)pean  languages  is  in  harmony  with  the  rule  just  given. 
Accoixiing  to  L^kien,  there  are  in  Church-Slavonic  only  two  instances 
of  a  non-intensified  i  which  has  to  appear  as  i,  and  the  same  number  of  a 
non-intensified  u  which  has  to  appear  as  ii  {(Sit-orti  he  counts,  sUp-Ortl 
he  pours). 

Consequently  we  can  lay  it  down  as  a  general  tendency  of  all 
languages  of  our  stock  to  expand,  either  by  intensification  or  in  some 
other  way,  roots  with  a  short  i  or  u.  This  intensification,  however,  does 
not  stop  here.  Even  roots  with  an  original  a-sound,  which  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  leave  theii*  vowel  unchanged,  occasionally  get  streng- 
thened in  a  similar  way.  In  the  case  of  i  and  u  the  intensification  is 
diphthongal,  to  effect  which  in  Greek  recourse  is  almost  always  had  to  €, 
while  in  that  of  a-sounds  it  is  monophthongal.  We  do,  however,  find  I  221 
and  0  where  we  should  expect  n  and  tv.  To  almost  all  these  processes 
exactly  corresponding  analogies  occur  in  Sanskrit. 

A  radical  i  becoming  a  Gk.  ei,  Skt.  e  (i.e.  ai),  \iir  Xdiru,  cp.  Skt. 
sidh,  sedhdmi  (go). 

A  radical  u  becoming  Gk.  tv,  Skt.  o  (i.e.  au),  <pvy  0£vyb»,  cp.  Skt.  Ush 
oshdmi  (bum,  cp.  Lat.  uro),  while  the  rt.  bhiuf  (bend),  which  corresponds 
to  the  Gk.  0uy,  forms  its  present  hhu^d-mi  with  no  strengthening,  like 
an  imaginable  Gk.  *<ffvyui. 

To  a  radical  i  monophthongally  intensified  to  t,  such  as  we  have  in 
the  Gk.  'fvoi,  I  know  of  no  parallel  in  Sanskidt.  But  we  find  tl  as  an 
intensification  of  il  in  guhdmi  (veil)  by  the  side  of  the  Zd.  yaozaiti  and 

The  lengthening  of  d(  to  a,  which  is  elsewhere  unknown  in  the 
Indian  present-formation,  appears  in  hrdmd-mi  (go,  by  the  side  of 
krdmd'tni)  from  the  rt.  kram,  d-Mmd-^ii  (sup  up,  by  the  side  of  the 
simple  kdrnd-mi)  from  the  rt.  ^w,  klamd-mi  (tire),  rt.  klain,  with  which 
we  may  compare  the  Dor.  XdOut  by  the  side  of  XaO,  the  ordinary  Greek 
aiiTria  by  the  side  of  eadirfjy, 

Latin  has  preserved  but  very  meagre  traces  of  diphthongal  intensifi- 
cation in  the  formation  of  the  present,  and  even  in  the  few  instances  that 
occur  it  is  clear  that  the  real  diphthong,  especially  in  the  case  of  ei,  veiy 
early  retired  in  favour  of  the  simple  long  vowel,  and  the  Old-Lat.  deico 
(=08C.  inf.  deik-um),/eidOf  douco  (abdoudt  C.  I.  L.  no.  30)  by  the  side 
of  causi-dic-u-St/id-e-s,  gen.  due-is  are  probably  the  solitary  remains  of 
the  actually  existing  diphthongal  formation.  For,  in  caed-o^  by  the 
side  of  the  related  scmdo,  scid-iy  the  ae  is  permanent  all  through  the 
verb.  On  the  other  hand,  presents  which  show  a  long  vowel  as 
contrasted  with  a  short  vowel  elsewhere  are  somewhat  more  numerous : 
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besides  dico,  duco^fldo,  there  is  Idhi  by  Idhare,  vadere  by  vddum,  sUdere 
by  sHere,  nuhere  by  pronHha,  trudere  by  trUdi-s,  a  pole  for  thrusting 
with.  That  the  long  t  and  u  correspond  to  diphthongal  intensification 
elsewhere  is  proved  by  Hiro  by  the  side  of  the  Skt.  Sshd-mi  in  the  same, 
and  the  Gk.  avw  in  a  related  sense,  and  by  trudo  by  the  side  of  the  Groth. 
tLS'thrvuta,  dlco  by  the  side  of  the  Groth.  teiha,  fWo  by  the  side  of  treidw. 
The  latter  pair  is  probably  the  only  one  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  have 
received  the  same  additional  sound  in  the  present  tense.     Greek  agrees 

222  with  Sanskrit  in  avia^oahd-mij  irivQofiaiz=:h6d1id-ini,  with  Sanskrit  and 
Gothic  in  yevui=^08hd-mi  Goth,  kiitsa,  with  the  Teutonic  language  only 
in  dTf/x'^ssGoth.  ateiga,  in  0cuyw=Goth.  biuga,  and  also  in  Xeiirta  if 
Fick  is  right  in  comparing  with  it  the  Goth,  leihva,  1  lend,  give  up.  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  Teutonic  languages  the  vowel  i  is  intensified  just  as 
in  Greek  to  et,  not  ai,  while  u  becomes  iu,  which  anyhow  comes  very 
near  to  the  Greek  iv.  The  iu  of  the  Goth,  biu^fa  bears  evidently  just 
the  same  relation  to  the  ev  of  0£vya>  that  the  i  of  the  Goth,  ita  bears  to 
the  £  of  c^ai=Lat.  edo.  From  the  latter  agreement  we  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  before  the  separation  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  the  old 
short  a-sound  began  to  be  pronounced  more  clearly,  that  is,  more  like  e. 
So  we  have  an  equal  right  to  conclude  that  in  such  present-formations  of 
the  same  period  of  the  language's  history  the  old  au  became  eu,  or  some 
sound  not  far  off  ew,  and  this  is  certainly  another  remarkable  instance  of 
unanimity  between  the  European  languages.  May  not  possibly  the  long 
e-sound  of  the  Ch.-Sl.  b^gtff  Lith.  ftc^-wsss^evyw,  have  originated  in  the 
same  primitive  eu  1  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  e-sound 
of  these  verbs  has  something  to  do  with  the  Gk.  ev. 

Now  that  we  have  in  this  way  learnt  to  see  the  common  foundation 
that  underlies  the  phenomenon  now  under  consideration,  we  will  turn  to 
the  Greek  forms  in  particular,  and  try  to  bring  to  light  their  number 
and  their  variety.  It  would  be  possible,  in  attempting  a  review  of  all 
the  forms  now  under  consideration,  to  set  to  work  on  a,  so  to  speak, 
historical  principle,  making  it  of  prime  consideration  in  the  classification 
whether  there  is  a  real  and  living  addition  of  sound,  made  inside  the 
verb,  and  forming  an  element  in  the  verbal  structure,  as,  for  instance,  in 
XeiVw  cXtTToi',  <f>evyw  t^vyoi' ;  or  whether  the  intensification  has  become 
petrified  and  lifeless,  and  therefore  so  far  useless  for  purposes  of  verbal 
formation.  But  a  closer  examination  reveals  many  intermediate  cases — 
intensified  present  forms  which,  though  they  have  no  unintensified  verbal 
forms  in  common  use,  have  still  isolated  or  rare  verbal  or  nomtnal  forms, 
either  without  any  intensification   or  intensified  in   a   different  way. 

22.3  Moreover,  it  is  no  doubt  often  only  an  accident  of  tradition  that  in  one 
case  we  know  of  a  form  that  comes  nearer  to  the  root  than  the  present, 
and  in  another  we  do  not.  It  is,  therefore,  more  prudent  to  proceed  on 
the  statistical  principle,  and  to  put  first  cases  of  diphthongal,  and  next 
cases  of  monophthongal  intensification,  and  within  each  of  these  main 
divisions  to  divide  the  verbs  according  to  their  fundamental  vowels.  In 
order,  however,  that  due  attention  may  be  had  to  the  historical  principle, 
eveiy  present  that  has  no  forms  containing  the  pure  root  in  living  use  is 
marked  with  a  t. 
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I.    DIPHTHONGAL   INTENSIFICATION. 

A)  Roots  with  an  t. 

1)  (f)  aellwy  cp.  Princ.  i.  307.  No  form  shows  the  root- vowel  «,  but 
in  ^oi^oc  &odii  we  get  the  paraUel  and  somewhat  heavier  diphthong. 
atf^wy  on  the  other  hand  points  to  a  rt.  /c^,  to  be  compared  with  the  Skt» 
vad  speak,  vand  praise.  In  the  Alexandrine  v^oi  we  have  the  weakest 
form  in  which  the  root  occurs.  Joh.  Schmidt  (Indogei*m.  Yocalismus  L 
126)  here  as  elsewhere  attributes  the  change  of  an  original  a,  Gk.  c,  to 
sounds  of  the  t-series  to  the  influence  of  a  nasal  in  the  group  of  conson- 
ants which  follows  it,  making  aelcut  stand  for  *a-/cV^a>.  In  that  case 
there  would  be  no  intemdflcation  at  all  here.  Still  there  is  no  instance 
in  which  we  can  be  sure  that  ei^  arose  out  of  £1^^.  Consequently  I 
hold  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  stem  aj^ic  by  the  side  of  dfe^,  like  aKid  and 

2)  (t)  aiOiMt,  The  unstrengthened  root  can  be  made  out  from 
Idaiyetrdai '  OepfiaifeaOai  (Hesych.)  and  a  few  other  Greek  forms  given  at 
Princ.  i.  310,  as  well  as  from  the  Skt.  indh  bum,  iddhds  kincUed.  A 
similar  intensification  occurs  in  Skt.  ed/ias  fire<-wood,  Lat.  aedeSy  O.  Ir. 
(ied  fire. 

3)  a-Xei^<i;.  The  radical  c  appears  in  aXi/Xc^a  (Demosth.),  aX^Xcfc/iai 
(Thuc),  conj.  aor.  pass.  c£aXc0^,  well  attested  at  Plato  Phaedr.  258  b, 
also  in  the  Homeric  Xlrr*  iXai^y  Xi7rot»  Xtvapoc  (Princ.  i.  330).  A  different 
intensification  in  aXoc^?/. 

4)  (t)  afjul/iu)  is  very  similar  to  iiiilw  in  its  formation.     As  has  been 
pointed  out  at  Princ.  i.  402,  we  are  brought  to  a  root  miv  (Skt.  miv  224 
shove),  while  ufjievw  and  mov-eo  start  from  niav.     A  different  inten- 
sification in  iifioi0rj. 

5)  e'iBofAai  with  the  meaning  appear,  resemble,  used  fr*om  Homer  on- 
wards by  poets  and  by  Herodotus  :  to  H  toi  Ktip  eiitTai  dvai  A  228, 
fiavTii  iilofiivoQ  N  69,  pvv  h^  tiliTai  ?ifi€ip  N  98,  irpoiei^eTai  (resembles) 
Aesch.  Choeph.  178.  <f>aafia  tllouirov  ^Apltrrutvi  Hdt.  vi.  69.  That 
besides  this  there  was  a  middle  ucofiai^s^opwixai  with  the  meaning  see 
(Kuhner,  i.  807)  is  scarcely  credible,  and  still  less  credible  that  in  the 
jTpoedofiet'og  occasionally  given  by  single  M.SS.  (Thuc.  iv.  64,  Aesch.  i. 
165)  there  exists  an  aorist  participle  '  with  an  augment '  as  we  are  often 
told.  Without  a  doubt  the  true  reading  is  irpdiZofiivoq,  For  no  one 
wiU  prefer  to  admit  a  completely  isolated  deviation  from  the  primeval 
course  of  Indo-Germanic  verbal  formation  instead  of  assuming  what  is  a 
very  ordinary  copyist's  mistake. — The  distinction  between  the  two  forms 
of  vowel  sound  is  preserved  in  uliadai  and  liiaOai,  while  in  ol^a  (/oc3u)= 
Skt.  veda  Goth,  vait  we  have  a  different  kind  of  intensification.  San- 
skrit makes  the  present  ved-nii  with  no  thematic  vowel. 

6)  (t)  curw  yi^d.  There  is  no  trace  in  Greek  of  verbal  forms  with  a 
short  vowel  or  a  different  intensification.  It  is  probable  though  that  we 
have  the  short  vowel  in  tx-voc  track  and  the  Lat.  inches ,  vio-iasirm  (Princ* 

7)  Whether  there  is  a  present  eiicw  corresponding  to  touca,  €ciceXoc» 
<iceXo(  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  a  single  passage  2  520  : 
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where  the  is  usually  translated  *  it  seemed  good/  but  I.  Bekker  Homer. 
Bl.  L  137  has  maintained  on  good  grounds  that  e7/c€  belongs  to  eiKciy  yield 
and  is  used  like  •jraptUtiv,  virdKuv  in  the  sense  '  it«suited,  came  in  their 
way.'  The  fact  that  toiui  fioi  with  the  inf.  in  the  sense  required  here  is 
not  Homeric  makes  decidedly  for  Bekker's  view. 

8)  eIku  is  the  Doric  for  *f«:w  or  ^vw  (Ahr.  344),  attested  by  two  pa^i- 
sages  in  Epicharmus  (Ahr.  pp.  439  and  440)  ewel  le  x  <^'^<^  oha^ic  and 
(TvyelKy  (oh  yap  firi  trvvtUri  non  conveniat)  C.  I.  2140.     Since  the  short 

226  vowel  occurs  in  iKiaQaiy  iKavtiv  etc.,  the  intensification  here  is  in  full 
force.  The  gloss  1.KavTC  Hkovoi  in  Hesychius  is  enough  to  make  it  doubt- 
ful whether  ccjcw  and  Hkw  are  not  both  really  perfect-forms. 

9)  (t)  i-tr-dyto  with  petrified  ci,  with  perhaps  a  cognate  diphthong  in 
the  ai  of  aiy iQ  (Princ.  i.  221).  *eiyta  is  exactly  like  the  Skt.  e^d-mi 
which  also  has  a  permanent  e.    The  short  vowel  has  survived  in  the  rt.  ing, 

10)  ipeiKui  by  the  side  of  the  aor.  ^piKe  P  295  and  the  later  ipripiyfiai. 
If  Fick'  i.  742  is  light  in  comparing  the  Skt.  rikh  scratch,  an  older 
form  for  likhf  rekMmi  exactly  coiTCsponds  in  its  formation  to  the  Gk. 
present. 

11)  epeiiru)  by  the  side  of  the  aor.  ijpiTre  E  68,  epivivn  Pind.  01.  2, 
43,  pf.  Karipi/ipnri  tS  55,  clearly  related  to  plwrw. 

12)  (f)  X€//3w.  Hesychius  has  the  suspicious  by-form  Xifiei  •  (nrii'hi. 
Elsewhere  the  t  appears  only  in  nouns :  Xlfidg,  Xifiog,  Xiilpog^  with  an  oi 
in  \oil3fi, 

13)  XeiTTUf,  probably  the  verb  which  among  all  of  this  class  has  main- 
tained in  full  force  for  the  longest  period  the  vowel-intensification  in 
conti'ast  to  the  other  shorter  forms,  for  tXnroy^  XiTrelv,  Xiwwy,  Xnriadai  to 
which  is  to  be  added  XtTr^iat  (doubtftd  in  Homer  and  not  clearly  attested 
till  later),  are,  along  with  XiXonra  to  be  found  from  Homer  on  to  the 
very  latest  times.  The  same  formation  of  the  present-stem  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Lith.  leku  inf.  llkti  remain,  and  in  the  Goth,  leihvan  mod.  Germ. 
leihen  lend,  if ,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  Fick^  i.  753  is  right  in  con- 
necting it  with  Xc/ttw.  The  present  Xi/xTraio/,  which  occura  here  and 
there  from  Thucydides  onward,  is  closely  related  to  the  Skt.  rijidhni 
and  the  Lat.  Imquo, 

14)  (t)  Xdxto,  From  the  shorter  stem  are  formed  Xixfiafw,  Xiyji/na, 
XeXttJ'o-c,  and  a  difierent  intensification  occurs  in  compounds  like 
aif(aroXo()(6c  (Aesch.).     Lat.  lingo  :  Xd\tit  \  \  linqtto  :  Xdirto, 

16)  (f)  i'£t0€£,  which  is  the  spelling  presciibed  by  Herodian  (ed. 
Lentz  ii.  554),  and  established  by  good  M.SS.  at  Thuc.  iii.  23  and  iv. 
103.  Our  editions  mostly  have  I,  but  I.  Bekker  at  M  280  writes 
vei^ifiey.  The  short  vowel  in  W^a  (ace.),  I't^dc,  vi^croc,  yKfioeiq,  Cp. 
Jon.  Schmidt  Zur  Gesch.  d.  Vocal,  i.  134,  Gust.  Meyer  in  Bezzenberger's 
Beitrage  i.  82. 

16)  TreiOfi)  by  the  side  of  the  Homeric  -riiriOoy,  poetical  tindoyf 
mOiaOai  and  neTriOiadaif  iriiroiday  plupf.  1st  plur.  eiriwidfieyj  ttkh-oc, 
226  ^*'^«-c,  BO  that  the  contrast  between  the  vowels  is  in  full  force,  as  it  is  to 
some  extent  also  in  the  related  lAtinftdo  (old  L&t. /eido)y/ldu-8  by  the 
side  of  /td-€'8,  fide-li-s,  foedtia.  Whether  or  not  there  is  anything  like 
this  parallelism  betw^een  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  related  languages,  de- 
pends on  the  question  whether  iniQut,  as  Fick  i.^  699  and  Bugge  Stud. 
iv.  380  maintain,  corresponds  to  the  Goth,  beidan  or  not.  Cp.  Princ.  i. 
325  and  Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal,  i.  126. 
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17)  (t)  (jrdj^ia.  The  shoft  vowel  is  preserved  only  in  arifloQ  and 
oTi^^euf.  trroifiri  stuffing  belongs  in  meaning  to  a  different  set  of  words. 
Since  the  rt.  trTifi  shows  many  points  of  connexion  with  the  rt.  trrefif 
in  the  meaning  stamp,  tread,  some  probability  attaches  to  Joh.  Schmidt's 
conjecture  (Vocal,  i.  129)  that  in  areipw  there  is  properly  speaking  no 
intensification  but  a  compensatory  lengthening  following  upon  the  loss 
of  a  nasal  (arf/i/3  for  orc/i^,  <n-i|i/3,  «ri/3),  especially  as  in  Xenophon 
(Kiihner  i.  909)  good  M.SS.  oocasionaUy  give  ar//3w  for  <n-ci/3w. 

18)  (rreixff  by  the  side  of  the  aor.  ttmxoy  U  258,  though  Hesych. 
knows  also  of  a  present  (rri\ov<n,  which  has  been  adopted  by  recent 
editors  at  Soph.  Antig.  1128  (chorus).  The  Grothic  steig-a  corresponds 
in  the  same  way  to  tiie  Gk.  trreixuf  that  the  Groth.  subst.  staiga  does 
to  fTToixo'*:,  while  <nixo-q  finds  a  counterpart  in  the  Ch.-Sl.  atiza, 
Princ.  L  240. 

19^  (fttUofiai  by  the  side  of  the  Homeric  TrefpitiaOat^  irK^ilfitroftai,.  Its 
etymology  is  not  clear. 

B)  Roots  with  the  Vowel  v. 

1)  (j")  avfc>,  kindle  (cp.  cVavw).  Thei-e  are  no  by-forms  with  the  short 
vowel,  which  however  may  be  deduced  from  the  Skt.  rt.  v^h  bum  and 
perhaps  the  Lat.  uS'tu-s,  The  presents  avia  (for  ^avo-bf),  Skt.  oshdmi 
and  uro  for  *ov^-o  coincide  exactly  in  their  vowel. 

2)  (f)  aiJw,  make  dry,  also  written  ouw.  The  rough  breathing  is 
however  established  by  a(pavw  (Aristoph.  Equ.  394),  to  which  perhaps 
we  may  add  KaOavaivu),  said  to  be  Attic.  The  rt.  is  the  Indo-Germ. 
SU8  make  dry,  Skt.  ^ush  (for  sush),  Zd.  hush,  cp.  the  Ch.-Sl.  stichU  dry 
(adj.),  Fick  i.»  230. 

3)  (t)  ycvw,  with  no  by-forms  with  the  short  vowel,  which  appears 

in  the  Skt.  ^ush,  ^uahe  by  the  side  of  ^oshu-s,  the  Lat.  gus-tu-a,  the  Goth.  227 
hua-tic-s.     The  rare  present-formation  in  the  Skt.  ^ush  ^oahdmi   and 
that  of  the  Gk.  y£vw  for  ♦ycvcw  and  the  Goth,  kiusa  coincide  exactly. 

4)  (f)  cevKutj  (bpoi'Tiiita  only  in  Hesychius,  and  clearly  connected,  as 
Lobeck  Rhem.  59  says,  with  the  Homeric  iy^vKiwQ.  It  would  probably 
be  too  bold  to  assume  connexion  with  the  root  ^vk  discovered  by  Boscher 
(Stud.  iv.  199). 

5)  Ipivyofiai  as  early  as  c  438.  In  spite  of  the  difierence  of  meaning 
the  aor.  fipvye  bellowed  Y  403  can  hardly  be  separated  from  this  word. 
The  Attic  present  is  epvyyayto.  With  epevyofiai  the  Old-Lat.  e-rugit 
(Princ.  i.  222)  completely  coincides,  with  u  =  iv. 

6)  (f )  epevOuf,  The  stem  ipvO  survives  in  epvOpo-Q  =  Skt.  rudhirds^ 
I^t.  rubeVy  and  epvOalrut,  The  subst.  tpevOog,  like  the  Skt.  derived  adj. 
lohitOrB,  and  unlike  rAhor,  shows  an  intensified  vowel. 

(f)  cvoi  singe,  which  must  be  identical  with  avu)  no.  2. 

KtvQu)  poetical  from  Homer  onwards  with  the  by-form  Ktvdavta^ 
aor.  KvBt  y  16,  tceKvOwai  (  303,  pf  KiKivOe.  In  Sanskrit  we  find  the  very 
singular  guhd-m%  for  ^kudhrarm%  for  which  we  should  have  expected 
^gbhu-mi.  Here  then,  as  in  the  verbs  given  on  p.  158,  monophthongal 
intensification  has  taken  the  place  of  diphthongal.  On  the  initial  see 
Princ.  L  322. 

9)  (f )  v€vw,  to  be  compared  with  the  Lat.  nuo  and  vu<n-a^w,  vu^oXocy 
perhaps  with  the  Vedic  nu  {nava-te)  turn  oneself  (Fick*  i.  662). 
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10)  (f )  !'£«  for  *avef(M>  swim,  t-vvto-v^  e-yevtra.  The  root  appeal's  in 
Skt.  as  snu  flow,  swim.    Princ.  i.  396. 

11)  ireitOofiai  by  the  side  of  tcvvQ-dvo-ftai^  both  in  Homer,  wOetrOaiy 
Awvarog,  Except  in  voice  vevOofiai^  the  Skt.  bSdhd-mi  and  the  Gothic 
(mci-biuda  exactly  coincide. 

12^  (t)  TrXcwand 

13)  wviuf 

for  vXefjiMtf  *7riffju}  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  XI.  along  with  diia  (run). 

14)  piuf  for  *fTp(f(o  by  the  side  of  Ippvrj'y,  ippvrf-Ka,  pvroc  (Eurip. 
Hippol.  122)  corresponding  exactly  to  the  Skt  ardvd-mi,  Cp.  Princ. 
i.  439. 

15)  trevu}  by  the  side  of  the  aor.  av-ro  discussed  on  p.  130,  pf.  tacrv-fini. 
This  verb,  which  is  apparently  confined  to  poetry,  reminds  us  by  its 

228  present  of  the  Aeolic   nyivw.     Anyhow  the  difference  between  it  and 
fl-Xctai  and  nyita  is  remarkable. 

16)  (f )  triTEv^iMt,  A  variety  in  the  intensification  is  to  be  seen  in 
trwov^.  To  get  at  the  primary  vowel  of  the  root  we  must  go  to  the  Lat. 
atHd-eOj  stUd-iur^n  (Princ.  ii.  360). 

17)  Tiv\io  by  the  side  of  TtTVKeiyj  rtrvKoyTOj  riruKrOj  tuktu^  and 
rvyxayuf.  There  is  nothing  quite  analogous  in  the  related  languages 
(Princ  L  271). 

18)  (fievyu)  by  the  side  of  c-^vy-o-v,  Trc^vy/ieVoc,  ^vy^,  0uyac.  Sanskrit 
has  the  unstrei^hened  hhv^d-mi,  but  the  Goth,  bmga  stands  on  the 
same  level  as  ^cvyw.    There  is  a  by-form  (ftvyyayu)  from  Aeschylus  onwards. 

19)  xiia  stands  for  x'^^j^  ^^'^  ^  discussed  in  Chap.  XI. 

20)  (f)  xl^Md),  In  this  verb  the  diphthong  is  quite  petrified,  but 
yj/vOoQ  =  \pevdoCy  t\l^v8ey'  ky^/evaaTo  (Hesych.)  retain  the  primary  form  of 
the  vowel  (Princ.  ii.  142). 

n.  MONOPHTHONGAL  INTENSIFICATION. 

A)  Roots  with  hard  Vowels. 

1)  (t)  ^P'iy^t  "^i**^  ^^  form  from  the  shorter  stem,  which  however  is 
to  some  extent  replaced  by  the  related  and  expanded  a\e£ti)  (Princ.  ii. 
147).  A  variety  of  vowel  is  shown  by  ap(i}y6gf  apcuy^,  by  the  side  of 
dprjyvjy,^ 

2)  (f )  ^twKw  may  be  put  here  on  the  ground  of  the  possible  connexion 
with  ^iciKoyoc  discussed  at  Princ.  ii  309. 

3)  ii^ofiai  (Dor.  yaheaOai  Hesych.)  by  the  side  of  6,y^ayLj  from  the 
rt.  o/u5.  ffhrai  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Skt.  svddate  (Princ.  L  282). 
The  forms  ed^oy^  ahly  in  spite  of  their  meaning  being  not  quite  the  same 
and  approximating  rather  to  that  of  iLy^dyu),  justify  us  in  saying  that  the 
intensification  is  in  full  force  here.  The  active  ijhir  rejoice  is  given  by 
Pollux  iii.  98  from  Anacreon,  and  this  is  not  the  only  place  where  it 
occurs.     The  same  intensification  is  to  be  seen  in  fi^vQ  Dor.  ithvg. 

4)  (t)  Oijyw  Dor.  Odyut  shows  in  the  Doric  forms  TtOwyfiiyaif  by  the 
229  side  of  reOayfiiyoi,  dutx^dQ  by  the  side  of  ddlai  (Ahr.  Dor.  182)  all  in 

the  meaning  fxiOvaaij  fiedvaOrlyai  a  certain  fluctuation  in  the  vowel.     Its 
origin  is  ol«cure. 

>  I  do  not  venture  to  give  as  a  present  in  actual  use  S^icm  ZBw  l5aicov  given  by 
Herodian  i.  436. 
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5)  Kfi^nf  Dot.  «:a^a>  by  the  side  of  the  Homeric  KtK&cwy,  i:€kdh)frofiai 
cp.  r^?oc.* 

6)  (f )  \fiyta.  We  are  inclined  to  see  a  trace  of  a  short  root- vowel  in 
Xayatraaf  o^eTrai  (Princ.  L  224).  The  i;  anyhow  does  not  &yoiir 
Bugge's  connexion  of  the  word  with  the  rt.  \ex  (Stud  iv.  335). 

7)  \//flw  Dor.  Xddw  frequent  from  Homer  onwards  by  the  side  of 
XarSarw  in  both  active  and  middle.  There  is  also  the  isolated  Ik  ^i  fit 
vayriav  XTjOayei  offtr*  eiradoy  rf  221,  in  a  causative  sense,  thus  furnishing 
a  present  to  the  Homeric  XiXaOoVf  which  like  the  ordinary  Greek 
iXaSoy^  XoOflv,  XaOivOat,  Hom.  XeXaOiaOai  preserves  the  short  root- 
vowel.  With  XijOut  agree  the  nouns  XriOtf,  irnXfitrfiuty,  witlT  XaOtiv 
XdOpa. 

8)  (f )  ^//?o/iai  poetical  fix)m  Homer  onwards,  even  in  Pindar  with 
an  ri  and  not  *fia^ofiai  as  we  might  have  expected.  The  rj  is  only  coun- 
tenanced by  the  subst.  ro  /i^^oc  (cp.  Mfi^eia)  and  ixiitrriap.  It  is 
undeniably  related  to  /ucco/iac,  though  17  by  the  side  of  a  radical  e  is 
as  isolated  in  this  relation  as  is  that  in  the  perf.  fii/nriXe  by  the  side  of 
fjuXei, 

9)  <rn'n'ij  by  the  side  of  trairrii^  T  27,  indirTfy  Hdt.  and  Attic  writers, 
with  the  Attic  trawiiaofiui ;  cp.  aawpdc  by  the  side  of  arjwtlwy, 

10)  TriKUf  Dor.  rdicuf,  llie  short  vowel  occurs  in  the  Attic  irdKiir 
and  the  later  TOKJiffofiai,  as  also  in  raAr-epoc  by  the  side  of  rfiyayov^ 

11)  T fitly w.  awoTfiiiyovffi  U  390,  the  short  vowel  in  liirfiayov  tf  276, 
Tfiayey  (3rd  pi.  aor.  pass.)  IT  374. 

12)  rputyai  as  early  as  Homer  by  the  side  of  the  Attic  Irpayov  and 
rpdyoQ, 

13)  (f)  <i>(uyuf  by-form  of  the  pres.  tj^ut^w,  tpwyyvfn.  No  trace  of  the 
short  vowel  unless  possibly  in  0o£oc  and  <l>oEix'^iXoc  discussed  at  Princ.  i. 
232.     Cp.  the  O.H.G.  bahhu. 

B)  Boors  WITH  Soft  Vowels.  230 

a)  l^ 

1)  6X00),  The  c  in  the  present  is  established  by  Aristoph.  Ban.  5, 
fragm.  12  Mein.  (0\i/3o/Lcac),  for  the  I  in  the  aor.  pass.  iOXi^rjy  we  have 
no  proof  Theocritus  15,  76  has  ^Xiftofiai^  which  is  only  a  dialectic  form 
of  the  verb,  with  a  long  1. 

«  kX^u,  if  it  is  rightly  connected  (Gust.  Meyer  n.  Pr.  18)  with  the  synonymous 
Vedic  hart  (with  aspiration  of  the  1 7),  also  belongs  to  this  class  (cp.  Lat.  crates 
and  Joli.  Schmidt  Voc.  i.  422). 

■  Gustav  Meyer  in  Bezzenberger's  Beitrage  i,  81  discusses  most  of  the  forms 
given  mider  this  head,  and  in  so  doing  maintains  that  I  has  in  many  cases  taken 
the  place  of  an  older  ct.  I  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  same  fact. 
"When  he  goes  on  to  say  at  p.  83  that  *  the  assumption  of  the  lengthening  of 
vowels  for  the  purpose  of  present-formation  is  devoid  of  support,''  there  is  surely 
a  misunderstanding  here.  That  the  Greeks  turned  t  into  l  with  this  object  I  have 
never  maintained,  only  that  l  (as  the  successor  of  ci)  exercised  this  function  by  a 
traditional  right  of  long  standing.  The  ci  is  itself  the  successor  of  an  at,  and  both 
I  and  ct  alike  exercise  the  function  of  characterising  the  present -stem.  More- 
over I  have  admitted  into  the  list  in  the  text  forms  in  which  the  f  of  the  present 
is  possibly  of  older  standing  than  the  corresponding  7  in  other  forms.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  stems  with  a  v. 
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2)  Ikw,  poetical  from  Homer  onwards  by  the  side  of  'XiciffOat,  is  of 
special  importance  as  an  instance  of  monophthongal  intensification  taking 
the  place  of  the  diphthongal^  since  in  this  case  the  diphthongal  form  has 
survived.     Cp.  no.  8  on  p.  154. 

3)  (t)  J'f^ct,  apparently  a  coiTupt  form  of  i^ec^ec  given  at  no.  15  on 
p.  154. 

4)  irvtyuf.  The  long  i  in  the  present-forms  is  as  clearly  established 
by  passages  in  the  Attic  comedians  as  is  the  short  c  in  dTrtTryiyrjv. 

5)  (t)  Tita  (Homeric  tiut  and  rfw,  Attic  rfw)  falls  into  this  class.  The 
long  I  (Artroc  N  414,  in  another  sense  StItoq  tS  484)  occurs  in  Homer 
not  only  in  arsis :  e.g.  E  467  oy  Icroy  eTiofjiev''EKTopi  ^i^,  but  also  in  thesis : 
£  84  aX\a  hiKrji^  riovtn  by  the  side  of  A  257  Tre/oi  y,ip  at  rlvj.  That  the 
length  of  this  l  is  not  due,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  the  running  together 
of  the  I  with  a  following  ^  as  is  the  case  with  the  v  of  Xvu*  (see  p.  148), 
is  made  probable  by  the  following  well-attested  forms  on  Doric  inscrip- 
tions :  uwoTeltrei,  avoreiaard),  Teiadyup  (Ahrens,  184),  and  the  Locrian 
inroreiffy  (Allen,  Stud.  iii.  231),  to  which  may  be  added  numerous  Attic 

231  examples  from  classical  times  like  Tutrafievoc,  Teitriac  (Cauer,  Stud.  viii. 
253).  Cp.  Sauppe  de  titulis  T^eaticis,  Proemium  to  the  Lektionskatalog 
of  Gbttingen  1876-77.  The  diphthong  in  these  forms  must  have  the 
same  origin  as  that  in  \£i\l/w,  cTrcco-a,  Tliitray^poQf  and  points  therefore  to 
a  present  rc/w,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  Skt.  middle  Mj-e  fi'om  the 
corresponding  root  lei  (Princ.  ii.  93).  This  form  of  the  present  occurs  in 
the  Arcadian  imperative  cnrvreuTu)  (Gelbke,  Stud.  ii.  27,  Joh.  Schmidt, 
Vocal,  i.  142),  which  is  enough  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject. 
Still,  the  testimony  of  the  Homeric  verse  is  enough  to  prove  that  among 
the  lonians  the  diphthong  gave  place  before  vowels  to  the  long  i  at  a 
very  early  time.  If  not  it  would  be  inconceivable  that  the  shortening 
of  the  vowel,  which  was  the  rule  in  Attic  Greek,  should  have  begun 
in  Homer's  time.     Cp.  riyvfxai  p.  113. 

6)  Tpifluf,  The  short  i  is  well  established  in  erpil^rjy,  e.g.  Aristoph. 
Eocles.  1068,  also  in  Tpt(iritrofiaif  e.g.  Soph.  0.  R.  428  kukiov  o^tiq  ckt^c- 
(Miatrai  wore.  .  Cp.  f^piyto  below. 

b)  V. 

1)  (t)  oTv^w.  The  V  in  iyarvt^w  is  established  by  passages  from 
Nicander.  The  short  vowel  is  represented  by  (rru^^oc,  ^rv^cXcJc  by  the 
side  of  oTvipoQ, 

2)  Tvf^to  by  the  side  of  criJ^iyv,  rv^^o'o/iac.  Cp.  Soph.  Ant.  1009 
K&rv<l>€  KayiiTTvt  and  Aristoph.  Lys.  221  ^ttwc  av  aviip  i7riTV<f>^  fioKiard 
fiov.  The  nouns  ru^o-c,  rOtpi^wyf  Tv<pe^ay6^,  rv<l>6jy  have  a  long  v,  rv^Xdc 
alone,  if  it  belongs  here,  is  a  witness  to  the  v.  The  corresponding  Skt. 
rt.  dhup  has  the  vowel  always  long  (Princ.  i.  281). 

3)  (ppiyu),  Aristoph.  Ban.  511  i<ppvyt  k^vov  dytKtpdyyv  yXvKvraroy, 
V  in  the  passive  aorist :  Anthol.  PaJat.  vii.  293,  4  irXo^  ve^rjdelg  itppvyri 
^Ixj/evs  vTo.  ^vyavoy  follows  the  quantity  of  the  present.  It  certainly 
looks,  from  what  Delbriick  says  at  Stud.  i.  2,  136,  as  if  the  long  vowel 
here,  as  in  rpiftu),  preceded  the  short  one. 

4)  yf/^xw.  The  v  in  the  present-forms  is  established  by  A  621  tJpw 
iiireyfvxoyTo  \iTU)yuyy  the  f>  in  the  passive  aorist  by  Aristoph.  Nub.  151, 
where  Dindorf  after  Moeris,  p.  214  Bekk.  {\pvxv'<^*^  ^AttikoI,  ypvyfjyai 
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"EKXjives)  writes  \lnf\ei<ni.  The  x  I  regard  liei*e,  as  in  othei*  verbs  (rpvxu^ 
Ppvxw,  onfi\b>,  fffiwxf^y  see  Princ.  iL  365  ff.),  as  a  mutilated  inchoative 
ffK,  The  change  therefore  between  0  and  D  must  be  i*egarded  in  this  232 
word,  somewhat  as  in  the  case  of  no.  3,  as  a  secondary  phenomenon. 
Perhaps  the  same  I'eason  may  account  for  the  length  of  the  root- vowel  in 
*^i>X>/  i//vxpoc  ^/'vx^f  • 

In  all,  then,  the  number  of  the  verbs  which  follow  this  class,  when  we 
liave  subtracted  2  (c'uw — 7«:w,  rti<l>u — rtf^),  which  are  given  twice,  and 
the  more  than  doubtful  c*u-a>=coc«:a  (no.  7),  is  58.  In  30  of  them  the 
distinction  between  the  fuller  and  the  shorter  form  is  in  full  force  as  an 
element  in  the  verbal  formation.  When  compared  with  the  first  class 
this  number  must  seem  remarkably  small. 


160  .  THE  T-CLASS. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

THE  T— CLASS. 

This  dass  of  present-^tems  brings  us  into  a  sphere  m,  whidi  there  in  no 
longer  the  amount  of  agreement  nodceahle  in  the  previoiisdasseB  between 
the  lonuatx»is  of  Gnee^  and  thoKse  of  the  related  languages.  We  shall 
thereloore  be  prepared  to  find  that  during  the  periods  of  which  we  have 
Hnguistie  records  the  prominence  of  such  pttosexit-slems  beecunes  greater 
as  time  goes  on«  In  this  respect  there  is  a  decided  contnyrt  between  this 
class  and  the  preceding.  Almost  all  the  reallr  living  forms  belonging  to 
the  lengthening^dass  may  be  r^arded  as  an  inheritance  of  great  antiquity, 
while  the  same  can  bv  no  means  be  said  of  the  daas  now  under  oonsideia- 
tion.  This  contrast  will  be  visible  in  a  still  wider  area  of  phencoaena 
as  w«  nroceed  with  imr  inviei!tigation&  It  will  further  appear  that  the 
formatM»s  of  later  periods  are  always  the  result  of  the  atfrving  or  the 
transformation  of  c««isi.vciantis^  whDe  the  power  of  the  vowels  to  diai:^ 
their  character  is  evidently  on  the  decrease. 
^33  Yarioos  explanations  have  been  odered  of  the  way  in  which  rrrrw, 
^mwv^f^  3\9nrrw  arcve  from  the  rvx>ts  nrr^  pa«s  >>VapL  In  my  ^  Tempora 
und  Modi."  p.  ^  C«  I  reicarded  the  process  as  a  purely  ph«3Dedc 
strengthening.  Th&^  viev  was  spemliy  based  on  a  lew  easses.  in  which, 
as  in  vrvA*^;  beside  Tv.Vfiv«  ^r?-tW«»  beside  pi»s*>  and  the  :^[:t.  pi^h^  the  xr 
wasy  at  the  stage  at  whidfci  the  sdence  hdbd  then  arrived,  pretty  generally 
takm  to  bea  pozely  phonetic  ^screngthenin^  of  the  ^zmp^  Labial  explosnre. 
The  earefol  investigation  of  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  j.  azui  the  eosk- 
aonants  which  develop  thems^ves  before  a/.  hd»  led  us  on  beyond  $uch 
view«  as  thfa.  And  then*  as  Grassmann  ^Ztsehr.  xL  4t>i  apcly  remarks, 
even  though — aa  I  canivc  adout — a  "  supporting*  denOiL  as  others  have 
•called  ifi.  couM  in  a  manner  ispnxit  forth  oat  of  a  guttural  or  a  Lal^&L 
stiE  affaar  a  radical  7  we  should  expect  «  not  r«  and  after  ^  (^.  Con- 
sapmnldy  forms  like  oAirrrv^  o«rrrw  wookL  even  on  the  above  very 
dDubtful  theory,  remain  tncomprehenatbie. 

Drxv^L  tiien  finom  the  purely  phonetic  explanation^  we  shall  Look 
•equnHy  vainly  to  that  od&red  by  6«7pp  at  TgL  Gr.  $  1^  for  sacxsdictnxi. 
Sbpp  tibinks  it  poaable  that  we  o«^t  to  regard  the  r  of  rvTrrm  at»  a 
transfonnacian  of  the  v  seen  in.  wi&^xyw.  But  thi^  chana^  of  »  to  r  i»  ass 
uneaaunpled  at$  it  &»  intrrnskaHy  ixnprol»bie.  and  th&»  Itypothesis^  with 
which  B6pp  himself  w:it^  so  tittle  sati^ied  tibat  he  proposed  aoocher  aa  an 
aifiema&Lve«  will  &id  no  intell%ent  advookrr  iiow:biays.  when  we  are  apt 
to  be  more  careful  in  dealing  with  sounds.. 

Another  acoempt*  however,  to  represent  th^  eniicmaCQC  r  d^  the  double 
«£  &  consonant  eoxpioyed  elisewhere  in  the  expamsDon  of  the  pceentt  steou 

foimd  a  good  deiftl  al  acceptance :  I  mean  that  whorh  wvuld  make 
wii^diey  which — aaianowciear  tao  all — is  at  tb?  bot&mi 
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of  the  most  various  obscurations  and  transformations  of  Greek  present^ 
formations.  Since  I  have  reviewed  this  theory  at  some  length  in  my 
Princ.  ii.  329  ff.,  and  since,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  new  arguments  on  the 
subject  have  been  advanced  in  the  meanwhile,  it  will  be  enough  here 
shortly  to  summarise  the  reasons  which  compel  me  to  reject  an  explana-  234 
tion  which  has  the  approval  of  such  eminent  scholars  as  Ahrens 
(Formenl.  185),  Grassmann  (Ztschr.  xL  40  ff.),  and  Ebel  (Ztschr. 
xiv.  34). 

As  an  argument  for  the  derivation  of  rvrru  and  the  like  from  rvrrjut 
etc.  Grassmann  lays  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  this  way  a  gap 
would  be  filled  in  the  far-spreading  multiplicity  of  present-formations  of 
this  kind.  While  dentals  and  gutturals  along  with  this  j  produce  frtr 
(rr)  or  f,  and  with  X,  v  and  p  it  gives  rise  to  other  transformations,  the 
labials  are  left  out  altogether,  and  it  is  at  first  sight  a  very  plausible 
idea,  that  in  these  verbs  in  vr  we  have  the  missing  product  of  j 
and  the  labials.  *  Unless,'  says  Grassmann  (xi.  40),  '  it  is  assumed  that 
Greek,  unlike  Sanskrit,  was  averse  to  the  connexion  of  final  labials  with 
the  characteristic  of  the  fourth  class,  we  must  conjecture  that  these 
formations  lie  hid  in  Greek  ...  in  the  shape  of  other  stem-formations.' 
There  are  however  similar  gaps  elsewhere.  For  instance,  as  we  saw  on 
p.  109,  there  are  among  the  presents  in  -fv^n  none  from  a  labial  root, 
although  Sanskrit  roots  of  this  kind  by  no  means  reject  such  a  mode  of 
present-formation.  The  absence  therefore  of  present-forms  in  tt/ui,  (fjat, 
fijta  would  be  not  a  bit  more  remarkable  than  is  this  clearly  established 
phenomenon  in  connexion  with  presents  in  -iv-^i.  Language  does  not 
set  itself  to  carry  out  in  its  forms  systems  which  we  have  devised,  but 
follows  analogies  which  we  cannot -always  expect  to  fathom. 

A  second  argument  for  the  theory  in  question  is  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  in  one  clear  cade  at  least  a  Greek  ^r  corresponds  to  a  Sanskrit 
present-formation  containing  a  j,  trk-iwTo-ftm  corresponds  to  the  Skt. 
pd^-jd-mi  (rt.  spa^  for  spak),  and  the  formation  finds  a  support  in  the 
Lat.  spec-io  (Ebel  Ztschr.  xiv.  35).  A  second  verb  in  which  this  theory 
would  establish  an  agreement  between  Greek  and  Latin  is  pairrui,  if 
Bugge  (Ztschr.  xx.  32)  should  prove  right  in  connecting  this  verb  with 
sarcio,  as  to  which  point  however  I  am  still  a  little  doubtful.  It  is  possible, 
too,  that  <l>apKTetrBai,  which  we  shall  meet  below,  may  be  added  to  these  two. 
But  these  parallels  do  not  mean  much  after  all,  for  cases  are  extremely  235 
numerous  in  which  the  same  roots  form  their  presents  in  difierent  ways 
in  the  different  I'elated  langua$i;es. 

A  third  argument  in  defence  of  the  j '  theory  is  that  the  origin  of 
v-rw  from  ir-juf  is  phonetically  a  possible  one.  For  as  in  the  primary 
form  *ghjas,  yesterday  (Skt.  hjds),  a  parasitic  dental  arose  before  the  j, 
and  by  assimilation  to  the  x  which  came  out  of  the.^A  became  0,  and 
ultimately  expelled  the  j  which  was  the  source  of  the  whole  series  of 
changes,  so  irj  might  have  become  tt^ ,  tttj^  nr,  and  it  looks  as  if  tttuw  actu- 
ally did  arise  from  ♦ir/ww  (Princ.  i.  355).  All  the  saQie,  there  is  no 
manner  of  necessity  that  what  is  possible  in  language  should  have 
actually  occurred. 

Lastly,  Ebel  has  made  special  capital  in  his  argument  of  the  verb 
XaXeVrui.  This,  he  says,  is  a  denominative,  and  must  have  come  from 
^^aXeirjw,  like  /iaXacrcrui  from  /laXakroC)  wiuKiWat  from  ttoiWXoc.  But 
there  is  very  little  of  the  denominative  in  the  use  of  xaXiirrut.   fiaXaaaiiy 
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is  to  make  soft,  woiKiWeiy  to  make  gay  or  many-ooloured,  but  x^Xiirrci^' 
18  by  no  means  to  make  heavy,  but  either  to  press  hard  upon,  as  at 
B  423,  Beuty  Btrrtc  at  x^^c^^ci,  or  to  enrage,  the  latter  especially  in  the 
passive  x^^'^^^'c  enraged.  Starting  then  from  a  root  x^^^^*  which 
might  have  come  from  x<<^^i^e  might  arrive  on  the  one  side  at  xaXeVroi, 
on  the  other  at  \a\t7r6c» 

While,  then,  the  reasons  to  be  advanced /or  this  view  are  by  no 
means  convincing,  there  are,  it  seems  to  me,  a  number  of  reasons  against 
it  which  it  is  not  easy  to  meet,  and,  in  particular,  in  the  first  place,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  from  ^/  to  irr,  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  from 
ftj  to  irr.  Where  there  is  a  </>  in  the  stem  we  should  certainly,  on  the 
analogy  of  xQiq  mentioned  above,  expect  0d  instead  of  vt.  It  is  true 
Ebel  at  p.  43  says  it  is  possible  that  the  sounds  ^  and  j  'met  each  other 
half  way,'  and  it  does  look  as  if  this  transition  might  be  possible.  We  do 
see  from  the  forms  eXottuv^  kopvmMh,  which  have  come  immediately  from 
*iKakj(ay,  *ici»pvTJta^  that  the  aspirate  disappeared  previous  to  the  trans- 
formations product  by  the  j.  It  could  be  maintained,  therefore,  that 
this  happened  in  this  case  as  well,  and  that  between  ^/ja^'cu  and  /3a7rrai 
there  lay  a  *f3air-jio,'  and  that  from  this  there  arose  */3ar-^<«ii,  ♦/3«7r-r/w, 
236  fianrut.  But  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  devise  a  means  of  getting  from 
^ytfi-jiti  to  tiirrw.  To  suppose  that  the  J,  which  in  all  other  cases 
exerdses.  a  softening  influence,  should  here  have  been  the  means  of 
hardening  the  /3  by  the  reverse  of  the  process  which  produced  ypafi^tjiy 
KpvjMa^  and  other  Hke  forms,  is  inadmissible,  and  the  only  resource  for 
the  defenders  of  the  iotacism  of  the  r-class  would  be  the  assumption  that 
these  verbs,  which,  it  is  true,  are  only  three  in  number,  followed  the 
analogy  of  the  7r-formation. 

A  second  objection  to  the  theory  lies  in  the  existence  of  one  or  two 
r-formations  from  roots  which  do  not  end  in  a  labial.  Even  if  objection 
should  be  taken  to  riK-rut  on  the  ground  of  its  i,  in  which  it  does  not 
exactly  correspond  to  iticna^  jcXenrw,  uKiwro^ai^  and  riKvov^  though  I 
doubt  if  such  an  objection  would  hold,  there  is  still  irikTui  )^ft.  I  admit 
that  this  form  does  not  occur  in  a  sentence  in  any  author.  But  it  is 
given  by  Pollux  vii.  165,  and  also  by  Hesychius.  For  the  M.S.  has 
niicTei,  with  the  explanation  kretlitty  r/XXec,  Ktipei,  {aiVei,  and  there  is  the 
less  reason  for  altering  it  to  Trcjcrcl,  because  Herodian  (ed.  Lentz  i.  435. 
436)  expressly  recognises  the  three  present  forms  TrcVoi,  Trfi/ciif,  wIktu, 
The  fisuit  that  Aristophanes  (Lys.  685)  gives  the  form  vcKTovfieyot  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  iriicTw  any  more  than  does 
piirTelTe  (Ar.  Eccl.  507)  that  of  piTcna,  The  fuller  forms  might  be 
expansions  of  the  shorter,  like  alliofiai  of  ailufxai,  view  of  *7rlu>  (Eoscher 
Stud.  iv.  195).  With  Triw-rew  we  might  compare  vXac  rcw  if  it  were  not 
that  a  comparison  of  the  Homeric  vXaei  shows  the  k  itself  to  be  an 
expansion.  The  shorter  form  finds  a  clear  support  in  the  Lat.  pecto,  and 
the  fact  that  the  t  here  makes  its  way  beyond  the  verb  into  the 
noun-formation  as  well  (pect-en)  no  more  condemns  the  comparison  than 
would  oiBaffjiraXoc  condemn  our  view  of  the  tri:,  or  conjunx  that  of  the 
nasal  as  an  element  in  the  present-formation.  Anyone  who  refers  ircurw 
to  TTEK-juf  must  regard  as  a  pure  chance  that  both  languages  accord  so 
completely  hei'e.  For  there  are  no  analogies  to  be  found  in  Latin  for  the 
change  of  a  kj  to  kt.  On  the  contrary,  forms  like  jacio,facio,  rapiOf 
cujnOf  prove  that  in  Latin  the  old  kj,  pj  survived  intact  as  ct,  pi. — 
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Moreover,  in  Latin,  by  the  aide  of  pecto  are  plecto  and  necto,  and  though 
pleeio  is  distingiushed  by  its  t  from  TrXcjcof,  it  is  supported  by  the  O.  H.  G. 
flVitUf  and  the  certainly  related  Goth.  faUha  with  the  guttural  sup-  237 
pressed, =Ch.-Sl.  pUltj^.  .Here  then  we  have  the  testimony  of  three 
families  of  speech  to  the  expansion  of  the  rt.  plak  to  placL  The  forma- 
tion of  necto  is  not  so  transparent.  If,  however,  as  Fick^  i.  124  assumes, 
the  synonymous  Skt.  nah  really  comes  from  a  primary  nagh^  we  have 
here  another  instance  of  expansion  by- 1.  This  Latin  t  is  certainly 
never  employed  as  an  expansion  for  forming  a  present-stem,  but  Lith- 
uanian, and  in  a  single,  instance  Church-Slavonic,  do  thus  employ  it. 
The  Lithuanian  verbs  in  which  the  present-stem  is  distinguished  from 
the  verb-stem  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  -tu  are  given  by  Schleicher, 
Lit.  Gr.  §  117.  Their  number  is  extraordinarily  large.  It  is  only  the 
Low-Lithuanian  ei-tu,  go,  which  joins  the  t  immediately  to  the  stem.  All 
the  rest,  unless,  as  in  drjs-tit  am  bold,  Id^-tu  break,  the  root  itself  ends 
in  a  sibilant,  insert  a  8  before  the  t :  dUc-s-tu  am  hungry,  b&Q'S'tu  fear, 
sirp-S'tU  ripen,  fnlr-sT^tu  die.*  This  fact,  in  connexion  with  the  inchoa- 
tive meaning  which  is  to  be  seen  in  a  great  many  of  the  verbs,  has 
decided  Grassmann,  Ztschr.  xi.  41,  to  identify  the  whole  of  this  present- 
formation  with  the  Graeco-Latin  in  -ako.  In  the  way  of  this  assumption, 
however,  there  is  first  the  verb  ex-tu,  which  cannot  be  so  explained,  and 
also  the  law  of  Lithuanian  phonetics,  according  to  which  it  is  only  before 
a^'  that  k  can  change  to  t.  The  insertion  or  rather  the  evolution  of  a  « 
as  an  'auxiliary  consonant  before  various  other  consonants  is  an  extremely 
common  phenomenon  in  this  language  (Schleicher,  Lit.  Gr.  p.  72),  and 
ought  not  to  be  denied  because  at  first  sight  it  is  surprising.  Moreover, 
the  Lithuanian  formation  has  the  support  of  at  least  one  Church-Slavonic 
present  with  a  movable  f ,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Leskien. 
The  Ch.-Sl.  ras-te-tl  he  grows,  is  related  to  the  inf.  ras-ti  to  grow,  and 
to  the  rt.  roc^s  Skt.  ardh  (rdh)  grow,  exactly  as  is  the  lith.  g<fs-ta  he  is 
frightened,  to  the  inf.  gifs-ti  and  to  the  rt.  gand,  or  as  is  the  Gk. 
Slicxh  to  the  st.  &\//(,  which  has  come  from  ^ir-rc. 

It  being  thus  established  that  in  several  European  languages  the 
expansion  of  a  root  by*  the  addition  of  a  ^  has  taken  place,  the  t  beinjg 
sometimes  a  permanent  addition  to  the  stem,  and  sometimes  confined  to 
the  present-stem  alone,  and  that  it  is  added  to  roots  endipg  in  the  most  238 
various  sounds,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  assume  that  this  has  happened 
also  in  the  two  Greek  verbs  a  vvTm  and  apvrut,  that,  i.e.  the  forms  with- 
out the  r  are  the  older,  and  that  those  with  it  are  expanded.  That  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  the  reverse  of  this,  i.e.  that  avviMi  and  anvut  came 
from  older  forms  with  the  r,  we  saw  above  (p.  122)  in  connexion  with 
the  form  fjyvro  and  other  related  formations.  When  we  come  to  deal  with 
the  thematic  aorist  (Ch.  XIII.)  we  shall  meet  with  some  forms,  especially 
iiiiaft-rtt-y  and  e^fiop-re-v  (Hesych.),  in  which  the  r  is  of  a  precisely  similar 
kind.  They  are  preterites  to  the  obsolete  presents  ♦A/iap-rw,  ♦/np-rw.  The 
pure  root  is  to  be  seen  in  a^ttp-iiv  (Hesych.)  and  the  Lat.  mor-i.  Hence 
we  can  clearly  see  the  following  to  have  been  the  course  by  which  the 
Greek  forms  belonging  here  took  shape. 

1 )  In  a  pre-Greek  period  there  were  already  verbal-stems  without  a 
final  t  which  were  confronted  by  others  with  the  t  of  pretty  much  the 
same  meaning.  The  t  then  belongs  to  the  class  of  what  I  have  discussed 
at  Princ.  i.  75  if.,  under  the  name  of  root-determinatives. 
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2)  The  existence  of  these  pairs  of  forms  was  turned  to  account  by 
several  European  languages,,  and  the  <  was  used  as  a  means  of  distin- 
guishing the  present  stem  from  the  rest  of  the  verb.  The  same  use  was 
made  of  other  elements  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  to  the  same  extent, 
e.g.  6\i'K-ut, 

3)  The  Greek  language  confined  the  kind  of  present  formation  which 
was  thus  established,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  instructive  relics  of 
its  wider  application,  to  labial  roots,  and  in  this  way  provided  this  class 
of  roots  with  a  regular  means  of  forming  present-stems  as  distinct  from 
the  stems  of  the  verbs. 

Tlie  only  question  left  is,  what  is  the  origin  of  this  element  which  We 
now  regard  as  a  root-determinative  used  as  a  present-expansion  'i  The 
answer  depends  on  the  judgment  we  pass  on  these  determinatives  in 
general.  Fick  has  in  the  '  Nachwort '  to  his  Comparative  Dictionary 
subjected  these  difficult  questions  to  a  fresh  inquiry.  With  respect  to 
the  determinative  t  he  comes,  at  iv.^  p.  69,  to  a  conclusion  similar  to  that 
239  previously  arrived  at  by  Hugo  Weber  (Ztschr.  fiir  Gymnasialw.  1864, 
p.  127),  with  the  latter  regarding  the  <  as  a  constructive  {worthUdendes) 
suffix,  though  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  comparison  of  the  suffix 
-ta  of  the  passive  participles.  He  seems  rather  to  hold  this  t  sometimes 
identical  with  the  nt  of  the  active,  sometimes  with  the  ta  of  the  passive 
participles,  and  sometimes  with  the  nominal  suffix  -ti  (pa-ti),  I  cannot 
quite  S3e  my  way  to  either  view,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  ques 
^on  is  not  yet  ripe  for  discussion.  Of  so  much  only  can  we,  I  think,  be 
sure,  that  tvkto  (ri/irre)  was  from  the  first  just  as  much  of  a  noun-stem 
as  ^ctci'v,  or  ctyo  ('f  yc).  In  case  a  stem  like  rvirro  was  of  like  formation 
with  the  hora  contained  in  horrj-Q  we  should  get  for  it  the  meaning  of  a 
nomen  agentis,  such  as  we  conjectured  for  the  present-stems  in  rt;,  va 
and  o.  At  this  place,  where  we  cannot  do  more  than  touch  upon  these 
final  and  subtle  questions  of  Indo-Germanic  formation,  a  minute  inquiry 
into  this  will  not  be  necessary,*  but  we  shall  turn  instead  to  a  review 
of  the  Greek  verbs  belonging  to  the  r-class. 


I.   LABIAL  STEMS. 

A)  Stems  in  n, 

1)  atrrpaimj  in  use  from  Homer  (I  237)  onwards,  with  the  aor, 
affTpn\l/nt  (atrrpayf/at  P  595).  The  w  appears  in  the  noun  atrrpavrj  (Hom. 
6.aT(prnr(j), 

2)  ^pfVrw,  a  poetical  by-form  of  the  universally  current  Ipiina,  fii-st 
occurring  in  poete  of  the  Alexandrine  age. 

3)  iV/Trrui,  scold,  ft  768,  r  438,  Aesch.  Ag.  590,  Nicand.  Ther.  347. 
The  TT  occurs  in  the  Hom.  aor.  iviv'nrov^  ifvivawov.  From  an  older  stem 
iv'iK  compounded  with  iv  comes  the  present  iviffaut  which  is  also  Homeric 
(X  497,  O  198).     Cp.  Princ.  ii.  59. 

240        ^)  ivtTroi,  speak  to,  address,  only  established  by  Pind.  Pyth.  4,  201 
ii^'ac  iytTTTuty  iXni^aQ  (cp.  Buttm.  Lexil.  i.  285),  corresponding  to  the 

'  T  would  refer  the  reader  to  Bruo^an's  paper  *  Zur  Gescbichte  der  Prasens- 
unffire*  in  the  SprachwisssntchaftUohe  Ahhandlungen  aut  Q.  C.'t  Grammat. 
Ofit^lUiihaftj  p.  153  ff.,  where  he  gives  .also  one  or  two  analogies  from  Sanskrit. 
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Homeric  future  €ii\f/w  (for  *£k-c\//ui),  and  consequently  a  fresh  present- 
formation  for  lyyewt,  which  establishes  the  v.  On  the  rt.  aeir  cp.  Princ. 
it  67.     Cp.  above  p.  1 32. 

5)  OufTTTiMff  a  poetical  by-form  of  the  usual  Bunrevu,  Aesch.  Prom.  937  : 
dufWTe    Toy    Kftarovyr     atU     Fut.     Ouyj/ut    Hesych.     Okt\l/€ic  *     Ounrtvff€igf 

6)  iWuTTTiMt  (also  IXXwiriuff  cp.  iWaivut  iWbnril^w),  a  peculiar  com** 
pound  from  iW6-g  crooked  and  &\l/,  Hesych.  iKXunrrtiy  trrpafiii^eiy, 
£y«:ar(\Xai\//ac  Aesch.  £umen.  113.  The  present  icartXXarirrfii' occurs  in 
Philemon  (Comici  iv.  45),  and  like  forms  in  other  Comic  poets  and  in 
late  authors  (Nauck  Melanges  iv.  30). 

7)  (Trro/iot.  The  present  is  only  given  by  grammarians  as  belonging 
to  the  Homeric  future  and  aorist  forms  'ixj/eTai  (B  193)  't\//ao  (A  454). 
The  X  is  pretty  well  established  by  Iiroc  trap-lid,  fuller's  press.  Cp. 
Princ.  ii.  59. 

8)  KCLfiKTu,  Homer  has  i:a|ii/^6ci',  €KafA\f/€y  but  not  the  present,  which 
however  is  common  in  all  Greek  from  the  Attic  period  onwards.  The  ir 
is  established  by  cra/iTrvXo-c. 

9)  jcairrw,  only  retained  in  Hesychius's  gloss  eyicairrff  fKiryei  (Lobeck 
Rheniat.  46  note).  The  final  letter  of  the  root  fluctuates  between  a  pri- 
mitive X  {icawvkt)  and  fj>  (K£jca^i/fafc)-     Princ.  ii.  120. 

10)  KXiitTUf,  in  common  use  from  Homer  onwards.  The  k  in  the  Attic 
aor.  ^icXaTiyv,  kXovti  etc. 

11)  KOKTWy  the  same,  KtKOKut^  N  60,  tKuirriy  Aristoph.,  Kon-oc,  koki], 

12)  fiaprrrijj  ^apirrritn  0  405,  fxupy^ai^  fjiap\f/ac  etc.  poetical  from 
Homer  onwards,  fitfiapvwQ  Hes.  '  Epy.  204. 

13)  TreVrw,  a  late  by-form  of  tritrtrot,  irirrw  not  oocuiring  earlier  than 
Aristotle,     tt,  from  an  older  k,  in  wuKayoy^ 

14)  piwritf  common  from  Herodotus  onwards  by  the  side  of  putriia 
which  is  Homeric  (cp.  weKrw  and  ircicrfui)  and  piirraaKoy  O  23.  Aftei? 
Homer  pi\\^(»i  and  Ippi^l^a  ai'e  very  common.  The  ir  is  established  by 
pijcn,  pivU,  piwiib).     The  passive  aor.  ippi<pjfy  shows  a  ^  as  well. 

15)  pvirrut,  pvTTTo fxai  Aristoph.  Ach.  17  and  later.  The  ir  appears 
in  the  related  pvwo^,  pvirvta, 

16)  tTKCLifTta,  first  in  Hymn,  in  Merc.  90,  later  in  common  use.  The 
X  is  established  by  trKavayri,  (XKairiroQ  Princ.  i.  204.  But  there  is  also  a 
0  in  itTKcupriv  (Eurip.  ete.). 

17)  fficfVro/xat,  from  Homer  onwards  (P  652),  ^iroiroc,  trKoirfij  vKOTria,    241 

18)  aKJiTTTiMty  the  same.  aKrjwTvfuyu^  p  338,  trKiiirutyj  (TKriirayioy.  From 
the  related  stem  crici/iir  (trKifixl/atj  at^ifupdiiyai)  there  appear  to  be  present* 
forms  only  in  Hesychius  :  (rW/iTrr^t,  /rW/iirrcrac. 

19)  <r<c»' iVrw  only  in  Hesych.  :  nKi'iwTiiy  rvtrauy,  Kaiyorofiily.  ffKyinSi: 
niggardly,  fficyiTrorriQ  (by  the  side  of  aKyKj^oc,  (rkvifxiriyi-)  are  considered  to 
be  related. 

20)  tTKWKTw  in  conunon  use  from  Aristophanes  onwards.  As  witness 
to  the  TT  of  the  stem  we  may  refer  to  the  word  tncutwaXiog  given  by 
Herodian,  and  the  mora  than  probable  connexion  with   trKutxl/   (gen. 

21)  TviTTUf,  A  561,  in  use  in  all  dialects  and  at  all  times.  irvKjfv  O 
421,  rtnroc,  riffjurayoy  ete. 

22)  xaXiiTTut,  used  by  Theognis  and  late  poets  as  well  as  by  Homer, 
has  been  already  discussed  at  p.  161  f.  in  ite  relation  to  xuXtxog* 
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B)  Stems  in  0. 

1)  &vTUf  irporiairrta  Ci  110,  efi/Trre  X  397,  dirreai  k  379,  Ka6*'nrrfTo  O 
127,  ijfrriTo  Y  468.  From  Homer  onwards  the  word  is  in  general  use, 
more  often  in  the  middle  voice.  The  <p  is  shown  by  a^^,  a^aa;,  a^9a^aui 
(Hohl),  atfiaffffw  (Hdt.).  The  related  Latin  ap-io  as  well  as  the  forms 
dvffTpiaj  ifirriTuc  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  tp  came  from  an  older  v, 

2)  0dirTut,  in  use  from  Homer  onwards  (i  392),  efidfrjy  from  Plato 
onwards.  The  ^  is  also  seen  in  jda^^,'  /3a0cvc,  fia^eioy.  That  the  aspir- 
ate is  primitive  is  made  probable  by  the  relationship  of  the  Skt.  gdk  dip 
oneself  (Princ.  iL  75). 

3)  yXuKTw,  only  in  Schol.  B  on  B  88,  and  BE  on  ^  438,  elsewhere 
yXdifna, 

4)  ^pviTTutj  first  occurring  at  Hes.  Sent.  243  rara  5'  i^pvKrovro  Trcipciac, 
then  in  Eurip.  Xenoph.  etc.  In  Homer  there  is  only  avolpwpoi  (cp.  p. 
144)  which  counts  for  an  opt.  present,  but  may  be  an  aorist,  and  Ipv-^it^ 
aTriipiKJiOev,  cpvxl/dfxerog,  a^olpw^i  and  the  nouns  ^pv^pfi,  ^pv^oc,  ^pv(j>d?is 
given  by.  Hesych.  establish  the  ^  of  the  stem. 

242  5)  tpevTia,  a  by-form  of  fp£<pwy  found  from  Pindar  (Pyth.  4,  240) — who 
also  has  ipicfua  {^itftovra  Isthm.  3,  72) — onwards.  Homer  knows  only 
cpc^at.  The  same  alternation  between  the  two  forms  is  seen  in  the 
Attic  comic  poets  :  Cratinus  fr.  96,  1  epcVro/iac,  but  Aristoph.  fr.  54  d. 
i}pi<l>e.  The  f  occurs  also  in  the  Hoiheric  vt/z-cpe^^C)  v^-npfHjto-Qf  opof^oq, 
6pit<l>ii,     According  to  Pick'  ii.  214  the  ^  arose  from  a  p. 

6)  ddiTTu,  common  from  Homer  onwards.  eTcuftriy^  first  in  Herodotus, 
Ta<l>riffo^rUy  rtdd<paTai  Hdt.  vi,  103,  ra^C)  '•a^^,  and  rdi^puQ  prove  that 
the  root  ended  in  0. 

7)  Hpinrrut,  The  present  from  Aeschylus  onwards :  liaBpxmroiiivMv 
Prom.  891,  r  363  harpv<^r,  rpw^c,  rpv^pii  etc.  Though  it  is  thus  shown 
that  the  root  ended  in  a  ^,  we  must  probably  r^ard  the  ^  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  a  j9.     Princ.  i.  276. 

8)  icoXanrw.  The  present  does  not  occur  before  Aristotle,  though 
KiKoXafifiiioq  and  the  like  are  older.  The  undeniable  connexion  with 
K6\tt<l>ov  quoted  from  Epicharmus  (»:oXa^/^£iK  NT.)  entitles  us  to  set  down 
9  as  the  final  consonant  of  the  root. 

9)  KpvKTu  common  from  Homer  onwards  (ly  205).  The  ^  of  the 
stem  is  shown  in  the  post-Homeric  icpv^^,  Kpwpa^  Kpwpaloq^  Kpinfio^y  Kpv<j>ioq 
and  in  the  form  KpwfttiQ  which  is  established  by  La.  at  Soph.  Aj. 
1146.  Later  Greek  shows  numerous  by-forms  with  a  fi  :  Kpvftui,  Kpv(iun , 
iKpvfiriv,  KpvfintrofAfti,  Cp.  Lobeck  on  Aj.  1145,  Princ.  ii.  141.  The 
case  of  KoXvKTw  is  similar.  Probably  n  was  the  primitive  final  letter  of 
the  root. 

10)  KinrriMfy  from  Aristophanes  onwards.  The  ^  has  the  support  of 
the  Homeric  Kvfog  (fi  16),  <cw^c,  and  the  Lat.  cumberef  cvhare.  Still 
here  too  perhaps  (Princ.  ii.  142)  the  root  originally  ended  in  a  p, 

11)  X/tttw  long  for,  first  occurring  in  Alexandrine  poets  as  a  present 
to  the  isolated  XtXififtiyoQ  of  Aesch.  Sept.  380.  The  only  traces  of  a 
^  are  to  be  seen  in  the  remarkable  Xt^pepiovvreq  discussed  at  Stud.  iii. 
199  and  in  the  analogous  Skt.  rt.  lubh,  Lat.  lubet  etc     Princ.  i.  459. 

12)  pdwrtj  in  all  kinds  of  Greek  from  Homer  onwards  (tt  422), 
ippd<l>rfy  from  Euripides  s  time.  Cp.  pa^^,  pn^cvc,  pnfpiq.  Bugge  s  con- 
jecture, mentioned    boVe  on  p.  161,  that  pdwrm  exactly  corresponds  to 
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the  Lat.  sarc-io,  and  thus  stands  for  *o/>air-jui,  with  «-  =  c,  lacks  con*o- 
boration. 

C)  Stems  in  /3.  243 

1)  PKairrw  (q).  (i\a(iErai  p.  144)  0  294,  a  195,  v  22,  I  507,  T  94, 
O  724,  later  in  general  use.  The  /3  appears  in  efi\af3riy  (as  early  as  ^ 
461),  fikafiriao^ai  (Attic),  in  the  noun-forms  /3Xa/3i7,  fikafiepoQ^  /3Xa/3oc 
and  in  the  derivative  fiKaf^vtrtreiv  PKavreaOai  (Hesych.).  Still  the  • 
/3  is  apparently  not  primitive.  Cp.  Princ  ii.  153  and  Sophus  Bugge 
Stud.  iv.  326. 

2)  KaXvxrut  in  use  from  Homer  onwards  (P  243,  S  114).  The  /3 
perhaps  only  in  caXv/Biy  (Hdt,  Thuc.)  and  its  later  derivatives  KaXvl^iov 
KaXvflirrfc.  It  is  probable  that  the  final  letter  of  the  root  was  originally 
p,  Cp.  Princ  ii  154.  A  few  forms  show  a  ^  as  well :  TfpcjcaXu^^  (Plato), 
-aKoXv^o^  (Diog.  Laert.).     Cp.  Kpvwrw, 

3)  yiirrwy  a  by-form  of  t'i(b).  It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  Homeric,  A  in 
the  only  place  where  it  stands  in  our  texts,  0-179,  iivrayiil/aerdai  is  proved 
by  Apollonius  Lexicon  23, 15  to  be  the  old  reading,  and  not  airovlTrrtwOai 
which  most  of  the  M.SS.  have  (Nauck  Melanges  iv.  31).  vinrofjuit 
Hippocr.  Strabo.  \ipiiwTov  Aristoph.  Pax  961  (Homeric  x^P^*^^^'''^)* 
That  the  stem  had  a  /*{  is  shown  by  xipyiyi^  (ace.  \ipvij^)j  and  that  the 
/3  came  from  a  ^  by  the  Skt.  ni^  (Pnnc  L  395).  In  the  Septuagint  we 
find  yi<^fiaofiai, 

D)  Stems  wrrH  an  Undeterminable  Labial. 

1)  yyafivrta  poetical  from  Homer  onwards.     Cp.  KafjLima. 

2)  lofTTia  the  same,  probably  an  expansion  of  the  rt.  la  (daiJ)  by 
means  of  t.     Cp.  lawdrri. 

3)  httplatria  the  same,  from  *lap'lapTr-rto  (cp.  IpivrJ)  with  broken 
reduplication,  as  has  been  shown  by  Fritzsche  Stud.  vi.  297. 

4)  lifTTTut,  a  late  by-form  of  Ivto,  probably  expanded  by  ir,  the 
oldest  authority  for  which  seems  to  be  Antimachus  (Schol.  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  L  1008). 

5)  epiiTTOfnu,  esse,  B  776,  E  196,  i  97  only  ipetrrofievoi,  (peirrofiirovCf 
cp.  Aristoph.  Equ.  1295.  The  active  hiripnrre  occurs  at  *  271,  tcoviriy 
I*  vTr'pnrrt  voloiiy.     Perhaps  kpiitTu»  is  related  to  rap-io,  &pwa^j  dpird^ui. 

6)  icLKTiMt,      From  the  present  stem  Homer    only  has    Kara    xpon 
KnXoy  mirrijc  I  749  (c^).  /3  376).     Aesch.  Sept.  544  Idirretreai,  Soph.  Aj.  244 
501   Xoyoiv  idirruty,  and  in  late  poets,     ia-v  is  apparently  expanded  from 

itt  =  Skt.  jd  go,  in  a  causative  sense  by  the  determinative  p  just  as  the 
Lat.  Ja-c  is  by  k. 

7)  Kopinrrut  in  late  poets.  Theocritus,  besides  the  aor.  (jili  rv  Kopu^^i^ 
3,  5),  has  the  noun  KopwriXo^^  and  Hesych.  has  KopvwroXriQ  *  'Kepanariji,^ 
and  iyoidhq'  Ci)  aiyec,  ac  firl  KopvwToveriy,  Connexion  with  K'»pv(f>ii  is 
probable,  especially  as  Kopvimdy  means  to  carry  the  head  high. 

8)  XcLTTTia.  The  present-stem  is  not  found  before  Aristotle.  The 
perf.  XcXafpa  in  Aristophanes.  Xa^vafrta  is  evidently  related,  though 
possibly  the  root  is  lapy  which  has  softened  its  je>  in  the  Latin  lamho. 
Princ.  i.  453. 

9)  ffKtfpiiFTOfAai,    €1  irodi  rot  poiraXoy  reTfirtfiiyny  etrri  fncripiirrttrO*  p  196, 

tTKtipnrTo^iyoi  X  595.     The  active  in  Apoll.  Rhod.,  origin  obscure. 
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10)  ')(pefiirTOfiatj  clear  the  throat,  from  Eurip.  onwards.  Clearly  an 
expansion  of  x/>«M  (xp'A"^**'»  XP^iJ^^riito  Princ.  i.  250),  so  that  the  root 
probably  had  a  ir. 

11)  \pifAirrfMt.  lyxpliiiTTovTo  P  413.  Then  in  the  tragedians  and  late 
poets,  ini'xplfjiirrei  Bacchyl.  36  Be.'  The  rt.  xpifJi^^  I  xpay  (^^uiyu))  ]  I 
Xpefi'TT  :  xp^iA. 

n.   GUTTURAL   STEMS. 

1)  TTfcrw,  a  rare  present-form  of  the  rt.  Trc^-,  has  already  been  discussed 
on  p.  162.  From  the  same  root  are  formed  ttcjcw  (only  in  the  gram- 
marians, e.g.  Herodian  i.  435,  21),  vtkta  (a  316,  Hesiod  0pp.  775),  and 

iriKT€kt  (AristOph.).        Cp.   ITOKO-C,  VOKCIQ,   TTOKliitif, 

2)  Ti KTw  (3  86,  r  113),  common  to  all  Greek.  Rt.  re*:,  whence  treKovy 
TCKovfiaij  TeTOKQf  r£fc*oci  Tticyoyy  tukevq,  tokoq.  The  explanation  given  of 
TtKTta  by  Ahrens  and  others  (Kiihner  Ausf.  Gr.  i.  629),  i.e.  that  it  is  an 
ori^nally  reduplicated  form  and  stands  for  an  earlier  ♦«  r (<)«:««  has  no 
analogy  to  support  it.  Moreover  the  number  of  thematic  present- stems 
that  arc  reduplicated  is  too  small  to  make  this  conjecture  probable.  On 
the  weakening  of  c  to  i  see  Princ.  ii.  378  flf. 

3)  (jiapKTf adai  explained  by  Photius  by  (^finTTtndniy  also  <l>ctpKTov' 
<l>v\aKrlv  trKeva(€  Hesych ,  so  that  it  must  be  a  by-form  of  (ppatrtrLj, 
<l>apyrvfn,  and  correspond  to  the  LAtin/arcio. 

245  m.   VOWEL  STEMS. 

1)  ai'urw  an  Attic  present-form,  first  in  Aesch.  Ag.  1123  Iwayvrei, 
for  the  Homeric  and  Herodotean  ayvut,  Cp.  ijyvTo  p.  122,  where  the 
form  with  the  rough  breathing  was  also  noticed. 

2)  upvTWf  an  Attic  though  not  frequently  attested  by-form  of  apvw, 
Plat.  Phaedr.  253  apvrtaaiy^  Pherecr.  fr.  124  apvTeffOat*  apvatroyTat  Hdt. 
vi.  119  as  a  present  stands  alone,  and  L.  Dindorf  conjectures  d^vo-o-o^^rai 
instead.  It  origin  is  obscure.  It  would  be  possible  to  start  from  the  i-t. 
ar  obtain,  win,  which  appears  in  ap-i^v-rac. 


If  in  conclusion  we  review  the  whole  extent  of  this  present-formation, 
we  shall  find  that  the  class  contains  48  labial,  only  3  guttural,  and  2  vowel- 
stems,  in  all,  that  is,  53.  In  very  many  cases,  especially  in  that  of 
IpivTUf,  eyiwrw  (no.  4),  TrcVroi,  kpiirrtay  flXawruty  iitttoi,  ttcjctoi,  di'vrw,  apurtj 
this  present-formation  confronts  an  older  one  of  another  kind.  In  not  a 
few  cases  the  forms  of  this  class  could  only  be  found  in  late  Greek.  The 
number  of  verb.^  of  this  class  therefore,  which  were  actually  in  general 
use,  is  not  exceedingly  large. 
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THE  NASAL    CLASS.     . 

Next  to  the  present-Btems  which  have  been  strengthened  by  a  r  it  will 
be  best  to  place  the  widely  ramifying  formations  in  which  the  element  of 
expansion  is  a  nasal,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  syllables  which  contain 
the  nasal  are  apparently  of  precisely  similar  origin  with  the  syllable  in 
the  present-stem  containing  a  r.  Here  too  we  have  to  deal  with  a  stem- 
formation  not  unlike  the  formation  of  nominal  stems,  or  more  correctly  "^" 
speaking,  of  exactly  the  same  character,  and  in  the  first  instance  pro- 
ceeding likewise  by  means  of  a  simple  suffix.  We  have  already  met 
with  expansion  by  means  of  a  nasal  syllable  at  p.  109  ff.  in  dealing  with 
the  present-stems  of  the  non-thematic  verbs,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
the  closest  relationship  between  the  formation  to  be  discussed  here  and 
those  discussed  above.  To  this  point  I  have  called  attention  on  various 
occasions,  and  especially  on  p.  116. 

All  nasalised  present-stems  which  have  a  thematic  vowel  can  be 
distinctly  proved  to  have  arisen  from  coiTesponding  present-stems  which 
had  none,  by  the  action  of  the  tendency  to  uniformity  spoken  of  on 
p.  148,  which  permeated  the  European  languages  in  particular,  and 
which  led  on  all  sides  to  a  gradual  retrenchment  of  the  older,  non- 
thematic  conjugation.  This  gradually  effected  change  proceeded  in  one 
of  two  ways.  Either  the  thematic  vowel  took  the  place  of  the  final 
vowel  of  the  stem  in  ya,  w,  or  it  was  affixed  to  this  stem  as  it  was.  For 
instance  in  the  1st  plur. — 

'va'fjL€v  might  become  either  -vo^fitv 

or  'VarO-fltVf 

-yv-ti€v  might  become  either  -uo-fitu 

or  'W-O'fifv, 

The  former  of  these  two  changes  is  somewhat  surprising  in  the  case  of 
present-stems  in  yv,  because  the  phonetic  change  of  v  to  o  and  still  more  to 
£  as  would  have  to  be  the  case  e.g.  in  the  2nd  plur.  -ye-re  by  the  side 
of  -vw-rf,  is  not  natural  to  Gi-eek.  We  shall  have  to  enquire  therefore 
whether  the  facts  of  the  case  may  not  admit  of  a  difierent  explanation. 
In  the  case  of  the  stems  in  a  however  both  explanations  are  equally 
feasible. 

The  oriental  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  stock  as  a  rule  know 
nothing  of  formations  of  this  class.  There  are  however  single  instances 
of  a  tendency  in  this  direction  to  be  seen  in  connexion  with  the  forms 
given  above  on  p.  116.  For  instance  the  impf.  a-grh-na-m  which  accord- 
ing to  Delbruck  first  occurs  in  Epic  Sanskrit,  bears  exactly  the  same 
relation  to  the  old  prevailing  formation  shown  by  Orgrh^ndrm,  that  the 
Gk.  c-/ca/i-i'o-F  does  to  such  a  form  as  c-mc/^ny-i'.  Spiegel  in  his  grammar 
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247  of  the  Old  Bactrian  language  p.  243  notices  similar  processes  in  this 
quarter.  The  Zd.  imperadve  perena  (fill)  e.g.  bears  to  the  Skt.  pr-nl-dhi 
a  relation  quite  similar  to  that  of  rf^-vc  to  >riX-i/a-6<.  In  Sanskrit  itself 
this  verb  has  developed  forms  like  prnd-ti,  prnorie,  and  mrna-ti  he 
maims,  for  which  in  that  case  a  root  mrn  is  given,  as  compared  with 
mr-nd-ti  is  quite  analogous.  The  3rd  pi.  prnorntij  which  might  belong 
to  either  of  the  two  formations,  corresponds  to  the  Old-Latin  {ex)-pleiiu-nt 
=iexplentf  and  is  only  distinguished  from  the  Doric  mfA~w\ayo~vriy  which 
the  Homeric  wi/jiir\averai  warrants  us  in  supposing,  by  the  absence  of  the 
reduplication.  Another,  link  between  the  classes  of  verbs  in  use  in 
Sanskrit  and  those  in  question  liere  is  the  connexion  that  exists  between 
the  5th  or  9th  class  and  the  nasalising  verbs  of  the  6th,  as  seen  e.g.  in 
tr-mp-d-mi  (Rv.)  by  the  side  of  trp-^nd-^ni  (rc^wrw),  moriv-th-d-mi  (shake) 
by  the  ^ide  of  mcUhriid-mi,  qr-n-th-a-ii  by  the  side  o£  ^rcUh-nd-rni  (plait). 
The  last-named  forms  come  nearest  to  Latin  forms  like  nt^m-p-o,  ^^^nrd-o, 
pi-n-g-o, — Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  of  the  mutual  interchange 
of  the  various  nasal  present-formations  by  the  Old-Persian  a-di-na-m  I 
look  away  (Spiegel,  Altpers.  203),  by  the  side  of  the  Zd.  zi-nd-t  (conj.) 
and  the  Skt.  hi-no-mi  I  throw,  with  which  the  Iranian  words  have  no 
doubt  rightly  been  connected. 

We  tiius  see  that  there  is  by  no  means  an  absence  of  precedents  for 
the  present-formation  which  is  now  under  discussion,  and  which  extends 
more  or  less  to  all  the  European  languages.  We  will  in  the  first  instance 
adduce  only  such  Greek  presents  of  the  kind  as  have  connexions  of  a 
similar  stem-formation  in  another  language : 

daic-yo>  Skt.  dqqor-mi  (no  authority  given,  but  there  are  other 

forms  with  a  nasal  in  the  Pet.  Diet.). 

Ki-nd-mi  (Princ.  ii.  03). 

kshi^no-mi  (Princ.  ii.  370). 

cri-nd-miy  Zd.  m^irv-nao-mi  (Job.  Schmidt  Voc. 
ii.  261). 

Kpi'Vio  cp.  Lat.  cer^o. 

aXiW  (aXf(</>a>  Hesych.)   „  Iwiio  (Lob.  Khemat.  123,  238). 
Irra-via  (Polyb.)        Oh.-Sl.  stannq, 
(irrarvvta  0.  1.  2666). 
XaiVo)  (rt.  xa>  X'*")    Ok-Sl.  tirWf  (cp.  0.  H.  Q.  girnre-^. 

248  A  remarkable  agreement  between  Italian  and  Teutonic  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Umbrian  imperat.  pers-ni-mu  pray  (rt.  pers  for  prek,  cp.  Lat. 
prec-d-ri)^  as  compared  with  the  Gothic /rat<A-na,  O.  N.  freg-Tui,  A.  S. 
frigne  and  fringe  (Schade  Wtb.  143),  in  which  the  metathesis  strongly 
suggests  acmdo  as  compared  with  the  Gk.  trKilvrt-yn,  The  Gothic  present 
in  -na  are  distinguished  by  a  special  intransitive  and  passive  meaning,  in 
the  former  of  which  they  agree  with  the  similar  presents  in  Church- 
Slavonic  and  Lithuanian,  though  in  Lithuanian  (Schleicher,  Comp.^  784) 
the  nasal  holds  a  different  position.  In  Greek  and  Latin  no  such  limita- 
tion of  the  meaning  is  apparent. 

Now  that  we  have  taken  a  summary  view  of  nasalised  thematic 
present-s  in  general,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  classify  the  Greek  verbs 
belonging  to  this  class,  and  to  enquire  into  the  origin  of  each  kind.  We 
must  divide  them  into  five  main  classes,  each  with  various  sub-clashes. 
We  shall  here  discuss  each  class  as  a  whole,  preparatory  to  the  subsequent 
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arrangement  and  verification  of  the  separate  verbs  of  which  each  class  is 
composed. 

L  PRESENTS  IN  -pa),  -vo-fiau 

This  cIass  comprises  only  verbs  in  which  the  root  has  received  no 
fiu-ther  addition  than  this,  e.g.  wi-yuj  ^aK-vw,  They  are  to  be  compared 
to  Latin  verbs  like  li-nOy  si-no,  O.  Lat.  da-nunt,  and  imp.  dct-ne  (f) 
(Neue,  Formenl.  iL^  412  f.),  -i-nurU  in  ob-i-nuntj  red-innrnt,  which 
exactly  agrees  with  the  Lith.  einii  I  go,  and,  as  Gust  Meyer  (Stud.  v. 
337)  conjectures,  with  the  Skt.  invd-mij  I  press  in,  make  myself  master 
of.  These  forms  faM  into  two  divisions,  according  to  their  origin.  Some 
come,  we  may  conjecture,  from  an  older  -ra-fjn  -ia-/iaf.  This  origin  is 
clearest  in  the  case  of  Ba/i-rci*  ha^iai^n,  tlayiov'  i^afiaiov  (Hesych.),  and 
in  that  of  ekitvoi'  Hes.  Scut.  291=*£irirKai/  or  ixiTyairaf,  If  the  1st 
pi.  *hafi'VO'ney  had  survived  it  would  have  borne  exactly  the  same  rekr 
tion  to  la^A-va-piiv  as  that  of  the  Lat.  ster-ni-mv^  to  the  pre  supposable 
*8tar-wi-ma8  (Skt.  stT-nl-mas),  Fick '  i.  57  connects  icn/ivw  with  the 
Skt.  &xn(  Xiyvfitrov  ^am-nd-mi,  and  Delbriick  (Verb.  216)  justifies  the 
comparison. — A  second  kind  are  clearly  related  to  verbs  in  -  vv-/ii,  which, 
as  we  have  seen  on  p.  109,  have  numerous  by-forms  in  -yv^.  In  this 
way  we  have  side  by  side 

Ti'vv^ai  (p.  113)  and  rivo». 

tfiBt-vv-^io  (cp.  Skt.  kthir^no-mi)  ,,   ^Biwo. 
wraprwfiai  (p.  112) 

Skt.  dhu-nd-mi 


V 
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€^iv€v  (Hesych.  cp.  ano^lvyvrat '  atroa^ivyvrai), 
Bvv»  (Princ  i.  821). 


The  clearest  trace  of  the  old  yv  is  that  contained  by  iXavw,  i.e.  iXa^vv-itt 
(cp.  the  Sanskrit  forms  in  -nv-a  for  nu  given  on  p.  109),  where  it  is  clear 
thistt  the  V  of  the  av  was  anticipatory  of  the  v  in  the  next  syllable,  from 
which  it  afterwards  quite  disappeared  (Princ.  ii.  338).  Our  attention 
must  furtHer  be  directed,  as  it  has  often  been  already  (cp.  especially 
p.  121),  to  uyvut  (ii'Vfii)  on  account  of  the  forms  'dyerai  and  *dioiTo,  which 
are  as  early  as  Homer.  In  this  case  we  have  the  series,  which  we  only 
suppose  in  the  case  of  other  stems,  complete  : 

As  to  the  etymology  of  the  verb,  we  may  leave  it  an  open  question 
whether  or  not  the  y  was  part  of  the  root,  in  which  case  we  should .  have 
to  deal  not  with  a  rv  used  as  a  present-expansion,  but  with  v  used  to 
expand  the  stem,  a  possibility  which  gained  a  certain  amount  of  proba- 
bility from  the  comparison  of  the  Skt.  rt.  san  (sanro-mi)  of  the  5th  class. — 
As  an  instance  of  the  phonetic  process  assumed  by  us  it  holds  good  either 
way,  and  entitles  us,  even  when  the  series  is  not  as  complete  as  that 
given  for  Ayvfiui,  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  it  on  the  analogy  of  that  series, 
and  in  particular  (cp.  p.  113)  in  these  two  cases — 


Tt-W-PTtU 

^^Bl-ytffU 


Ti-yO-fitvai  (Eurip.) 
*<f}$i"yv-w 


•        '1 


^e\ 


T4-IW 


rtu» 


il>ei 


'  I  write  these  forms  with  the  asterisk,  although  I  am  quite  aware  that  in 
Plutarch  and  Diodoms  forms  like  riy^orrts  or  ruryio^rts  are  of  isolated  occor- 
rence.    Bat  from  what  L.  D.  in  Steph.  Thes.  s.  v.  riyyCm  8a>8,  I  doubt  if  the 
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Importance  here  attaches  to  this  fact  in  the  history  of  the  forms :  that 
the  (  before  the  -w  was  sometimes  short,  while  before  -iw  Homer  has  it 
always  long,  and  it  does  not  begin  to  be  short  till  Pindar's  time.  We 
may  conjecture  that  from  the  time  at  which  the  digamma  was  in  use  in 
all  Greek  dialects  there  arose  beside  •nvvw  a  foim  ♦rci/w,  from  which 
by  assimilation  there  next  came  *Tiytia,  and  then, 'by  compensatory 
lengthening,  riyta,  until  at  last  all  trace  of  the  spirant  was  swept  away 

250  with  the  shortening  of  the  vowel.  Precisely  the  same  phonetic  series  may 
be  actually  seen  in  the  Dor.  liifot:  (Corcyr.  ijiscr.),  Aeol.  ^iwoq^  Ion. 
iCivo^y  Att.  £f roc.  The  assumed  stem  *^diyv  gets  special  suppoi-t  from 
the  Homeric  ibOlyv-dw,  f^di-iv-Qo'V,  No  Aeolic  present-forms  for  the 
steins  0f^c  and  n  have  been  preserved,  but  opivnu  and  onrovTaL  ai'e  well 
attested  (Ahrens  Aeol.  53),  and  these  have  clearly  come  from  *6piifu}j 
♦(Tir/oirai.  This  assumption  is  confirmed  by  the  relation  of  oplyu  to 
opi'v/ii.  It  will  be  enough  to  point  out  how  natural  such  a  series  as  the 
following  would  be : — 

6p'yVflt  *6p-VV<0  *6p-l'VV6»  *6plVp€i  iplVVCd  6piV<0.^ 

The  last  form  but  one  would  stand  on  the  same  level  phonetically  with 
the  Gothic  rinna,  though  the  meaning  of  the  latter  is  intransitive.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  abide  by  the  old  view  of  cpfi  w,  Kkiyia  (Aeol. 
Kpiy vtjj  KXiyyuf),  i.e.  that  they  have  arisen  from  Kpitjio,  icXii^/ai,  because 
it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  explain  the  futures  kpUiia,  t:\iietjy 
which  point  as  clearly  to  a  verbal  stem  i^pXy,  K\ty  (beside  t:pi  kXi)  as  0a iJ) 
does  to  <l>ay.  If,  then,  we  attribute  the  gradually  disappearing  length  of 
the  vowel  before  y  in  r/i/w,  06^nai,  to  the  after-effects  of  the  old  syllable 
it;^,  it  seems  a  most  natural  thing  to  conjecture  that  <i>6ayw^  whose 
quantity  underwent  a  similar  change,  arose  in  the  same  way.  Finally, 
it  is  possible  that  we  have  a  still  less  obvious  trace  of  the  present-forma- 
tion here  in  question  preserved  in  two  presents  which  are  just  like  each 
other,  fiovXofiai  and  the  Homeric  oi»Xoficr«c.  For  /3oi»Xo|iat  we  should 
be  entitled  by  the  Aeol.  (iuXku^fiovXri  (Ahrens,  59),  the  Cret.  fiutXofiai 
(Hey  de  dial.  Cret.  p.  25),  and  the  Homeric  ifioXoyro  a,  234,  ftoXtTui  A 

251  319,  to  assume  an  Aeolic  /3oAAo/uac.  This  form  however  is  actually  to 
be  found  in  Theocr.  28,  16  {ijioXXopay),  fioXXofiai,  it  is  extremely 
probable,  arose  by  progressive  assimilation  from  *i3oX'yo-fiat,  as  did 
oXXv-fAi  from  *6X-yv-fjit,  Now  the  ro  of  */3oX-i'o-|iat  would  bear  to  the 
no  of  the  Skt.  vr-no-mi  for  *iJar-nd-mi  (I  choose)  exactly  the  relation  of 
that  of  Ti-yo-piai  to  the  no  of  the  Skt,  Ui-no-mi  (cp.  Brugman,  Stud.  iv. 

reading  in  these  cases  is  correct.  It  is  possible  too  anyway  that  it  was  coined 
afresh  in  late  times,  and  that  it  was  only  a  chance  that  it  resembled  the  old 
form. 

*  Of  the  anaptyxis  of  an  i  after  a  liquid  we  should  have  an  excellent  example 
in  i\'l-v{t-Vy  if  we  could  be  more  clear  about  the  etymon  of  the  verb,  whose  mean- 
ing *  rest,  loiter,'  does  not  come  so  very  near  to  that  of  the  root  f«A.  turn,  revolve. 
It  is  possible  on  the  other  hand  that  the  t  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  i  in  the  Lat. 
orior  (Gk.  6p4oyro)f  i.e.  a  present-expansion. 

'  Gust.  Meyer  n.  Pr.  46  regards  the  long  vowel  as  an  intensification  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  seen  in  tc(«  rfw  (cp.  above,  p.  118).  But  the  contrast  between 
^y^tty  and  ^(vuv  in  Homer  and  the  existence  of  "dw  by  the  side  of  &in(«  seem 
to  speak  for  my  view.  The  same  scholar  does  not  like  the  derivation  of  -i^w  from 
-KVM,  and  will  only  recognise  -nH'mi  as  a  foreruzmer  of  -vm.  But  there  is  often 
not  a  trace  to  be  seen  of  such  a  formation. 
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121).  With  )3fivXo/iai,  however,  I  have  at  Stud.  v.  218  compared  the 
Homeric  participle  ovXo^ttro^,  which  as  clearly  helongs  to  the  rt.  6\ 
(oXXv/i<)  as  it  is  distinguished  hy  its  active  meaning  from  middle  aorist- 
forms  like  &\eTo  and  oXitrdai.  I  conjecture,  then,  that  by  the  side  of 
^oX'W'fii  there  existed  a  middle  ♦dA-i'vo-/iai,  which  early  became  ♦o\- 
vo-^aty  ♦oX-Xo-fiai,  and  was  finally  made  into  *ovXofiai  by  compensatory  * 
lengthening,  and,  no  longer  thought  of  in  connexion  with  oXXvpt,  only 
survived  in  the  restricted  ovXofifroc,  In  an  aorist  participle  the  ov  would 
be  inexplicable,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shortened  oXo^ieioc  (Eurip.) 
is  completely  explained  by  the  analogy  of  the  Homeric  fioXovro.  To 
these  may  be  added  eiXXw,  which  we  shall  have  to  discuss  on  p.  176. 
For  the  remaining  present-stems  of  this  division  there  are  no  criteria  to 
show  whether  the  syllable  ro  (n)  came  from  na  or  by  way  of  an  inter- 
mediate i-vo  (yve)  from  w,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  they  stand  in 
direct  relation  to  the  9th  or  to  the  5th  class  of  Sanskrit  verbs. 

II.  PRESENTS  IN  -a-va),  a-vo-fuiL. 

The  traces,  in  Sanskrit  of  a. similar  formation  to  that  of  the  very 
numerous  Greek  verbs  in  -avu  have  been  already  noticed  on  p.  116. 
The  Yedic  ish-ana-t  there  mentioned  is  in  formation  not  at  all  distin- 
guished from  Greek  forms  such  as  e.g.  the  Dor.  fivl-ayt,  nor  the  middle 
impf.  ish-ana-nta  from  such  forms  as  jJx^-a»'o-»*'"o,  while  the  more 
frequent  forms  of  the  2nd  sing,  imperat.  act.  in  -ana,  e.g.  grh-dna  catch 
hold  of,  a^-dna  eat,  are  to  be  compared  with  Greek  forms  like  ti:-ate.  Of 
a  precisely  similar  character  are  the  Armenian  presents  in  -anem  given 
by  Hiibschmann  Ztschr.  xxiii.  406,  e  g.  Ikh-anem  =  Xi^ir-ai'ia, — Latin 
presents  a  number  of  parallel^  which  are  adduced  by  Neue  Formenlehre 
ii.*  412  f.  and  Corssen  i.'  420  :  aol-ino  consulo  (Fest.  p.  351),  while  «o^ 
inuntj  according  to  Fest.  162,  occurred  for  solerU,  and  at  Fest.  p.  352  in- 
ser-ln-untur  is  given  from  Livius,  Odyssia  Latina.  It  \b  at  first  sight  252 
somewhat  surprising  that  the  i  in  the  last  form  should  be  long  (Kitschl 
Monum.  epigr.  tria,  p.  18).  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  long  vowel, 
ought  to  be  explained  as  originating  in  *ser-io  a  possible  by-form  of  s^-o 
formed  like/er-io  {ferinivrU  Fest.  p.  162).  Such  a  present  would  exactly 
correspond  in  formation  to  the  Gk.  tifna  for  ^<rep-jut.  Thereupon  the 
voweLof  the  i-class  would  have  imited  with  the  initial  letter  of  the  nasal 
suffix  'ino  (for  -dno)' to  form  the  long  t,  somewhat  as  in  iinyut^  <pvi!aykt 
which  are  for  ♦l^-^'-arw  ♦^uy-^'-ai'w,  and  precisely  as  the  C  of  the  rare 
<l>viayut  contains  the  only  trace  of  a  Greek  present-formation  in  i  from 
^wy,  so  would  the  long  i  in  iriiserinuntur  have  preserved  the  only  relic 
of  a  Latin  present  formed  after  the  t-class  from  the  rt..  ser.  In  the 
formation  of  the  word  then  there  is  no  compelling  cause  to  follow  Ritschl 
in  altering  Festus's  inaerinuntur  to  inter aerinuntur.  If  solino  had  a  short 
i — as  to  which  we  have  no  guide — aol-ino  is  to  soh  {comndo)  as  awf-arw  to 
avlta^  and  the  short  i  in  the  verb  to  the  d  of  the  Greek  as  that  in  patina 
to  the  d  in  Traravri, — In  Lithuanian  there  are  numerous  verbs  in  -vn-ti 
in  the  inf.  with  a  causativa  meaning,  such  as  adj-in-ti  make  to  grow 
{dug-ti  grow),  mar-ln-ti  kill  (mir-ti  die).  Cp.  Schleicher  Lith.  Gr.  1 64  f. 
The  connexion  of  these  with  the  Greek  forms  here  under  discussion  can 
hardly  be  denied. 

To  account  for  the  origin  of  such  formations  is  harder  than  to  collect 
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parallel  forms  from  other  languages.  What  is  the  relation  of  -am/i  to  the 
shorter  -^na  ?  Benfey  (Kurze  Sktgr.  p.  94)  say3  that  the  -na  is  *  split  up  ' 
by  the  addition  of  an  a. '  1  doubt  if  this  can  be  justified  by  analogies, 
especially  in  Sanski*it,  and  we  should  have  just  as  much  right  to  main- 
tain on  the  othei'  hand  that  -ana '  was  the  fuller  form  from  which  the 
shorter  -na  arose.  The  only  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  both  -aiia 
and  -na  are  to  be  regarded  as  originally  constructive  (worthUdende)  suf- 
fixes. •  The  same  view  is  expressed  by  Gust.  Meyer  n.  Pr.  57  ff. 

The  Greek  presents  in  -avoi,  of  wluch  Lobeck  on  Buttman  Ausf.  Gr.  ii. 
64  jOT.  gives  the  most  complete  list,  fall  into  two  subdivisions.  We  must 
clearly  distinguish  those  in  which  the  stem-syllable  is  itself  nasalised  as 
253  in  ori'l'diw  from  those  in  which  -aicii  is  added  to  an  unchanged  stem,  as 
in  ^/lapr-aiiii.  To  the  first  subdivision  belong  a  lot  of  very  old  and 
much-used  verbs,  in  the  case  of  which  our  first  business  will  be  to 
explain  the  nasal  in  the  root-syllable.  The  related  languages  show  no 
complete  analogy  to  this,  though  for  a  number  of  the  verbs  which  belong 
here  they  have  forms  with  a  nasal  element  inserted  only  and  not  affixed 
as  well,  and  present-formations  which  are  similar  in  other  respects. 
Thus  we  may  compare 

Biyyavoi  with  the   lAt.  Jingo  Princ.  i.  223. 

Xafi^aMA      j,      ff     Skt.  O'lambha-fUa  Princ.  ii.  145. 

Xuiirdpdi      ,,      ,,     Lat.  linquo  and  the  Skt.  rinaX-thi  plur.  rinKr-mas  Piinc. 

ii.  60 
XaMviA      „      „       „     (pre)-hendo  Princ.  i.  242. 
nvvBdyoyLai  „      „     Lith.  bundu  (wake)  Princ.  i  325. 

^vyydv<a     „  „     Oh.-Sl.  otu-biff-^iuf-ti  (aufugere)  Princ.  i.  232. 

Tvyxdv€i      ff  f,     Lith.  tlnka-s  it  happens  Princ.  i.  271. 

The  consideration  of  all  these  phenomena  as  a  whole  must,  I  think, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nasal  syllable  at  the  end  was  antecedent 
in  time  to  the  nasal  which  was  inserted.  I  therefore  conjectured  even  in 
my  Tempora  und  Modi  p.  65  f.  that  '  the  nasal  of  the  stem-syllable  was 
a  reflexion  of  the  nasal  termination,'  and  more  distinctly  in  my  '  Erlau- 
terungen ' '  123  (Eng.  trans,  p.  143)  *  this  nasal  is  apparently  due  to  the 
anticipation  ( Vorklingen)  of  the  nasal  contained  in  the  following  syllable.' 
Th^  same  view  is  expressed  by  Benfey  Kurze  Sktgr.  p.  83.  He  calls 
the  phonetic  process  *  assimilation.'  He  is  followed  by  Leo  Meyer  Goth. 
Sprache  p.  208,  and  also — though  from  fresh  points  of  view  and  with  some 
points  of  difference — by  Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal,  i.  p.  32.  It  being  then 
extremely  probable  that  the  inserted  nasal  is  due  to  the  anticipation  of 
the  affixed  nasal,  the  only  room  for  doubt  is  whether,  as  Benfey  and  Leo 
Meyer  think,  the  series  of  foims  was 

or  as  Joh.  Schmidt  prefers 

On  the  side  of  the  former  view  is  the  fact  that  in  this  way  the  same 
principle  will  explain  those  forms  which  have  an  inserted  nasal  only, 
such  as  the  Skt.  pra^lu-m-bh-a-ntef  passive  aorist  a-lamhh-i  by  the  side 
254  of  a- to6A-t,  causative  lambh-a-jd-mij  aor.  a-la-lamblia -my  the  IjbX.  Jingo ^ 
linquo  and  the  completely  isolated  Greek  a(piyyui  in  which  the  nasal  has 
become  firmly  attached  to  the  verb-steHi.    The  only  point,  that  is,  in  which 
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they  are  distinguished  ^m  the  assumed  primary  forms  is  that  they  have 
lost  the  nasal  which  came  before  the  thematic  vowel :  l(i-fnrbhr(n)arnte. 
It  seems  to  me  more  probable  then  that  the  inserted  nasal  arose  in 
this  way  than  that  it  is  due  to  metathesis.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  no  distinct  indications  that  the  o-sound  which  precedes  the  nasal 
termination  never  appeared  until  (ifter  the  insertion  of  the  nasal.  I 
think  therefore  that  it  is  very  possible  that  in  a  pre-Greek  period 
form  like  ^lorm-bh-nd-mi  and  ^lar^m-hh-and-mi  existed  side  by  side. 
We  are  hardly  warranted  in  assuming,  at  all  events  for  Greek,  such  a 
form  as  •Xa|i/3-iw.  Joh.  Schmidt  aptly  compares  the  ordinary  Greek 
rw-/i-ir-a Fo- y  by  the  side  of  rvn-avo-y  (hymn.  hom.  xiv.  3  KporaXiav 
rviraiuii'  t  ia\ii),  while  the  other  proofs  he  advances  for  the  antici- 
patory epenthesis  of  the  nasal — such  as  07rXa-y-x-v</-r — with  which 
Sophus  Bugge  (Stud.  iv.  430)  aptly  compares  the  Goth,  lunga  (stem 
lurtgcm) — by  the  side  of  tnrKiiy  and  the  Lith.  hlui-nis,  and  the  parallels 
from  other  languages,  are  more  in  harmony  with  the  view  which  he 
opposes.* 

All  the  roots  which  have  a  short  vowel  are  subject  to  this  affec- 
tion with  the  single  exception  of  iKdna  for  which  we  should  expect 
^ly-KArkt,  This  verb  is  however  so  far  peculiar  that  its  d  is  long 
throughout.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  points  to  an  origin  from 
iKav'fuf.  The  long  syllable  would  thus  be  due  to  the  .same  cause  as  in 
W »'!■»,  <l>diywj  ^<pddvuf  according  to  the  view  expressed  above  on  p.  172« 
That  the  nature  of  the  first  syllable  is  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  quantity  of  the  second  is  shown  by  the  variation  between  the 
Homeric  kXx^*^  ^^^  the  Attic  and  poetic  tctyxdvij  as  written  by 
Dindorf  on  the  ground  of  M.SS.  indications  at  Aesch.  Ohoeph.  620,  and 
subsequently  in  some  places  in  Sophocles  (0.0. 1450)  and  Euripides  (Hel. 
597).  K  Fick'  i.  55  is  right  in  his  comparison  cf  this  verb  with  the  255 
lith.  kankU  inf.  kdk-ti  obtain  and  the  Skt.  ^ak-no-mi  to  be  able,  closely 
connected  with  which  is  ^dk  imperat.  ^ag-dhi  to  which  among  other 
meanings  the  Pet.  Diet,  assigns  that  of  *  make  to  share  in,'  this  would 
be  another  instance  in  which  the  nasal  expansion  was  not  oonfiiied 
to  Greek. 

The  second  subdivision  of  the  verbs  in  -atw  consists  of  those  which 
content  themselves  with  the  simple  addition  of  this  syllable.  In  all  of 
them  the  stem  syllable  is  long  either  by  nature  or  position  :  /cf  vf^-drui, 
Xrfi'dvu,  avl-dvuTf  aX^-aVoi.  These  verbs  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  or 
primitive  as  the  last.  Most  of  them  have  by-forms  of  equal  or  greater 
currency:  KivSutj  Xijdo;  XarOdiM,  avfm.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
present-expansion  -aiui  added  to  present  stems  which  have  been 
expanded  once  already — e.g.  to  present  stems  of  the  lengthening  class 
in  Briydyuty  KivOdvUj  Xritidvw,  of  the  i-class  in  i(^dru»,  ai^'drw^  ^v^-di'Cii, 
of  the  inchoative  class  in  6.\v(TK-dvw,  d^Xfcnc-aroi,  upiyitTK-diWf  to  for- 
mations with  a  6  in  ^r p-O-drw^  ix-B-dvo-fxaiy  nl-tr-d-dro-fiaiy  oXttr-O-dt'U), 
to  reduplicated  stems  in  the  late  ttrrd-vut  [here  riu  not  -arai  is  added], 
ltr\'dyWf  to  formations  with  a  r  in  o|iapr-fii  w,  /SXaor-di'iii,  and  to  a  stem 
already  expanded  by  a  o-  in  avl-drM.  It  is  rem<arkable  that  analogies  to 
what  we  may  call  tertiary  formations  like  these  are  to  be  found  in  the 

*  Gustav  Meyer's  view  (p.  90),  that  in  diyydw  a  second  nasal  syllable  was 
grafted  upon  the  first :  ♦  Biy-ya  *0iyyi»  =  (Jingo),  0iyy-dvo»,  I  canliot  help  thinking  too 
elaborate. 
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related  languages.  The  coi\junction  of  the  nasal  class  with  the  incho- 
ative is  to  be  seen,  only  in  the  reverse  order  to  that  of  the  Greek,  in  the 
Lat.  fru-n-isco-r  (Lucilius  ed.  Luc.  Miiller  xviii.  2)  and  in  nanciscor 
which  apparently  arose  by  metathesis  from  ^nac-ni-aco-r .  (Joh.  Schmidt 
Ztschr.  xxiii.  270).  Greek  formations  like  ?np-6-ai'w  exactly  correspond 
to  the  Lithuanian  in  -d-inu,  of  which  ^hleicher  gives  a  list  in  his  Lit. 
•  Gr.  p.  165,  e.g.  ly-dm-ti  to  make  it  rain,  p\-dinrti  to  get  plaited.  The 
causative  meaning  which  attaches  itself  to  these  forms  as  well  as  to 
those  in  -inti  is  no  hindrance  to  our  com])arison.  Tlie  nature  of  these 
verbs  renders  it  probable  that  the  second  subdivision  of  verbs  in 
-ay(o  is  of  comparatively  later  origin  than  the -first,  and  this  conclu- 
sion will  be  confirmed  by  the  more  minute  investigation  of  the  several 
forms  given  below. 

256  nL  PRESENTS  IN  -vaw,  -vaofiai,  AND  -ai/ao),  -avaofiac. 

The  verbs  in  -vri-fii  treated  of  on  p.  116  ff.  have  in  many  cases  by- 
forms  in  -I'Q-iii :  e.g.  ^a^-ya-Wf  Kip-ya-ut^  TriT-ya-w,  Apparently  the  rela- 
tion of  -ya-bf  to  -i'ij-/it  is  the  same  as  that  of  -vv-ut  to  -vv-fii,  Schleicher 
Comp.'  p.  765  assumes  that  a  j  has  fallen  out  between  the  a  and  the 
thematic  vowel,  just  as  in  the  ordinary  verbs  in  -aw  e.g.  hafia-ut.  In  sup- 
port of  this  we  can  certainly  mention  laKva'Co^ai  (Aesch.  Pers.  571), 
which  is  unmistakably  a  derivative  from  h'lKvta  made  by  means  of  -afw= 
ajdmi.  And  it  looks  as  if  the  Sanskrit  forms  in  -nd-jdmi  discussed  by 
Benfey  Or.  u.  Occ.  i.  427,  iii.  217,  like  pandjdmiz=zirepvab»  were  also  in 
its  favour.  But  since  we  not  only  have  no  ground  for  assuming  in  the 
verbs  in  -wu)  just  mentioned  the  loss  of  a  /,  or  in  other  words  for  assum- 
ing that  the  mark  of  the  i-class  was  added  to  that  of  the  nasal-class, 
since  moreover  we  have  in  other  instances  repeatedly  seen  the  simple 
thematic  vowel  added  to  the  stem  of  verbs  in  -/ii,  e.g.  in  forms  like 
r-o-i/i«,  ewv,  'itrrq.  (Hdt.),  iri^irXita  (Hes.  Theog.  880),  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  ought  not  to  prefer  the  simple  to  the  more  elaborate 
explanations. 

The  case,  however,  is  somewhat  otherwise  with  the  verbs  in  -arnw, 
-avaofjiai.  These  verbs  have  no  such  prototype  as  is  provided  for  verbs 
in  -vaw  by  those  in  -I'l?/!*.  What  are  we  to  say  then  to  the  Homeric 
^eiKaydtoi'TO^  \tr\av6farT0  (cp.  ttr^^arc'riyi')  1  For  ^tiKarAta  we  have  in  ^li- 
KWfti  at  least  something  like  a  related  form,  and  can  conjecture  that  there 
is  between  the  former  and  the  latter  a  relation  similar  to  that  between 
opiyrnofiai  (p.  Ill)  and  opiyyvfii,  A  transition  to  the  analogy  of  the  a- 
conjugation  is  here  unmistakable.  It  might  perhaps  be  conjectured  that 
these  verbs  are  properly  denominatives,  and  for  KvpKayuta  a  noun 
k-vpKayri  is  actually  given.  But  the  linguistic  sense  certainly  regarded 
them  as  little  different  from  verbs  in  -nyuiy  and  besides  they  only  occur  in 
the  present-stem. '  In  Zend  (Schleicher  Comp.'  761)  the  verbs  in  -nao-mi 
(=^Skt.  nomi)  have  by-forms  in  -navdmif  e.g.  2nd  sing,  imperat.  kere- 
nava  (make).     Might  we  venture  to  compare  the  enigmatical  Greek 

257  formations  with  these  1  opiyyaofiat  would  then  stand  for  ^opiyvafn-^irti 
with  the  old  intensifying  a  retained.  The  sounds  in  the  two  cases  agree, 
but  the  comparison  is  doubtful  all  the  same,  especially  as  a  is  extremely 
rare  in  such  a  position. 

It  is  with  greater  confidence  that  I  compare  the  Latin  verbs  in 
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'inare :  eat4narre  (Enn.),  which  is  expUixied  by  jurgarey  ohireeiiure  and 
referred  to  a  root  whidi  is  periu^is  connected  wiUi  Ktip^,  eoquinarti 
(Plant),  a  by-form  of  eoquere,  de-^irnd-re  oocaptes  a  position  by  itself, 
inasmuch  as  the  i  has  evidently  been  weakened  from  a  radical  a.  It 
bears,  then,  a  similar  relation  to  eoqur^na-re  that  «-o/i-fa-ra«#,  assuming 
that  this  form  has  come  from  the  rt.  •a  not  fa-y^  does  to  ?tuc-<iya^y  and 
has  its  ooonterpart  in  the  Cretan  ara-vv-^  as  aJso  in  the  farm  i-arai-M 
first  found  in  Polybius. 

IV.  PRESENTS  IN  -veci},  -veofJLai. 

These  not  very  numerous  formations  are  evidently  closely  connected 
with  those  just  discussed.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  vowel  e  we  shall 
hardly  avoid  the  uncertainty  which  arose  in  the  last  division  about  the 
a.  The  syllable  ye  along  with  the  thematic  vowel  often  attaches  itself 
to  the  same  roots  which  also  take  other  nasal  strengthenings,  so 

u^wti^fuu  by  the  side  of  bedytt 

dt^-yff«0  (Hdt.  P)  „  „      dvM* 

Bvy€€a  (Res.  Scut)        „  „       $vyt» 

In  rcvcw  the  syllable  ye  has  passed  into  the  whole  verb-stem,  but  the  re- 
lation to  Kiyv'jiai  is  unmistakable. 

The  verb  dyii-cw,  which  occurs  in  Homer  by  the  side  of  ityiyefxeyaiy 
iiylveffKtty,  stands  by  itself.  The  i  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  in  opiria, 
and  here  too  we  get  a  form  without  this  vowel.  Similar  to  the  relation 
of  op-Kv-/ii  to  opiytif  is  that  of  the  Cretan  ayyew  (Hesych.)  to  &yUw, 

v.  PRESENTS  IN  -atvo},  -aivo/JM^ 

These  presents  are  due  to  a  union  of  the  marks  of  the  nasal  class  and 
the  J-dass.     We  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  such  an  accumulation  of  25S 
expansives  after  having  already  encountered  several  instances   of  the 
union  of  the  marks  of  the  nasal  and  inchoative  classes.     The  verbs  in 

acv«#,  if  we  omit  those  which,  like  itypiaiyutj  ava/rw,  xep^alvw,  vytaiyta, 

come  from  Greek  noun-stems  in  common  use,  fall  into  two  divisions  ac- 
cording as  'V'W  or  'av'iitt  is  joined  to  the  root.  This  variation  is  evi- 
dently due  to  the  same  reason  as  that  between  -ria  and  -ayta.  We  may 
conjecture,  therefore,  that  the  first  division  is  closely  connected  wit^  the 
verbs  in  -ytj^  the  second  with  those  in  -avv,  fialrttt  is  the  only  instance 
of  the  first  division,  while  the  second  is  represented  by  uip-alykt,  nXiT-airut, 
In  xayKaiyei '  OnXneij  irfpaiyei  (Hesych.)  Le.  i:ay-/ca(f )-fc-€i,  we  find  the 
same  inserted  nasal  as  in  the  likewise  reduplicated  wifjurXa-yut,  A 
shorter  by-form  occurs  in  KayKOfierr)^  {inpa^  rf  (l>o^  Hesych.).  re- 
Tpeft-alyia  is  likewise  reduplicated,  and  it  is  noticeable  about  the  second 
part  of  the  word  that  ai-^'oi  has  been  added.  This  formation  too  has  its 
Indian  prototypes.  In  the  Yedas  there  occurs  as  a  causative  present  of 
the  rt.  dcmt  among  others  the  dam-arirjd-ti  already  mentioned  on  p.  11 7, 
a  -form  which  would  exactly  correspond  to  a  quite  possible  Greek 
*iafiaivu),  and  which  Delbriick,  who  gives  a  collection  of  such  presents 
from  the  Yedas  at  p.  207,  regards  as  a  denominative  formation  from  da- 
manorm  taming.    (Cp.  G.  Meyer  n.  Pr.  99.)     Most  of  these  presents 
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actually  have  nominal  stems  of  that  kind  by  their  side.  Still  there  are 
some  that  have  no  such  stems,  e.g.  riahcm-jd-ti  he  is  in  fault,  which 
stands  by  the  side  of  the  synonymous  reshorti  just  as,  say,  the  Greek 
Kpoah'ia  by  the  side  of  Kpovto, 

The  verbs  in  -avu  and  -awto  have  this  peculiarity  in  common,  that  in 
many  instances  they  have,  besides'  the  shortest  and  the  longest  stem,  a 
third,  which  is  used  for  the  formation  of  the  compound  tenses  and  even 
of  the  perfect : 

fiaO  fULvBavo  /ia$€       (jia$^(rofiai) 

alo'B  aurBavo  alaBt      (alo'Bria'OfJLai) 

aXiT  oKiraivo  dXirc      {aKtrrmtvos) 

259  and  by-forms  of  the  last  kind  are  not  unknown  even  in  the  formation  of 
the  present  :  e.g.  the  Homeric  vipotatn  by  the  side  of  u^aneir. 


The  verbs  which  belong  to  this  widely  ramifying  class  are  the  follow- 
ing.    They  are  arranged  in  the  subdivisions  ^ven  above. 

L  PRESENTS  IN  -ro),  -vo-fmi* 

,  r 

1)  *aX*Vai  only  ^ven  by  grammarians  and  explained  by  aXc/^o^.  We 
follow  Lobeck  Kh6&.  123  in  connecting  it  with  the  Lat.  li-no  (IS-vif 
li-tu-s),  CooiiectBd^are  Hesychius's  glosses  dXcci/at  *  to  cVa\c£\//ac  roix^f 
aXivai'  c*qA€7;^ai,  aXivtiy  (cod.  AXtvci*')'  akdcf^Eiy,  aXiyovtriy  given  by 
Bekk.  A^e^.  383  as  Sophoclean  hardly  belongs  here,  since  it  is  ex- 
plained hj^Trrvi'ovaiyy  but  rather  to  aXiut  grind,  and  is  probably  to  be 
regai*ded  as  a  formation  similar  to  oplytit.  It  must  be  admitted  therefore 
that  this  iLKiyu=zlino  is  not  beyond  suspicion  as  a  present-form.  The 
aorist  aXlyai  shows  that  the  y  extended  here  beyond  the  present-stem  as 
in  Kolyaiy  KXlyai  etc. 

2)  ario  has  been  discussed  on  pp.  121  f.  and  171,  where  the  Homeric 
forms  will  be  found.  &yoiQ  Aesch.  fr.  156  Dind.  with  d.  ayeiy  Plato 
Crat.  415  a. 

3)  fiiptutfteOa'  icXripufnwfitdn  Hesych.  was  given  on  p.  118.  It  is 
possible  that  it  belongs  here  as  well. 

4:)  (ivyui  a  rare  by-form  of  the  usual  fiwita  in  Hdt.  ^la/^uyiTai  ii.  96. 

5)  hoKyw,  the  forms  of  the  present-stem,  which  are  afterwards  in 
general  use,  are  wanting  in  Homer.  Op.  ^ayicai^af.  In  Skt.  there  exist 
side  by  side  the  rts.  rfof  and  dq^,     Cp.  p.  1 70. 

6)  ^a/iKw(])onlyin  Hesych. :  EafAvei  (cod.  ^a^yei)  ^a/iafet,  cp.  p.  171. 

7)  iiyuf,  Aeol.  ^lyyu),  elsewhere  ^lyitoy  Hes.  0pp.  598  ArjfjirjTipoc  Up6y 
&Krriy  ^(i/c/i£v,  aifo^iytayri  tab.  Heracl.  i.  102,  Meister  Stud.  iv.  433. 

8)  hdyuf  from  Homer  onwards  (hvyoyreQ  X  579,  ^vye  E  845,  airi^vye  x 
364,  Bvyoy  A  268),  but  seldom  in  Attic  prose. 

!260  9)  €\avi/to»  ordinary  Greek  from  Homer  onwards  (M  62),  a  shorter 
present-form  tXuty  (Vj  H  696,  ctccXaoi  k  83  and  elsewhBre  in  poets,  rare  in 
prose,  tab.  Heracl.  i.  127  IveXaadtu,     Cp.  p.  148. 

10)  €-fcv€-v  ec/JcVvi/ev  Hesych.  Cp.  iiiyvfiey  {cod.  i^eiyofiey)'  er/lcV- 
yvfiey. 

11)  Ovyof,     Ouye  (impf.),  E  87,  by  the  side  of  oXoiyai  ^/oceri   Butt 
342 ;  also  in  Pindar  and  later  poets.     Ovyita  Hes.  Scut.  210. 
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12)  IffTayio,  a  by-form  of  loriy/it,  known  to  occur  from  Polybiua 
onwards. 

13)  KCLfiyw,  from  Homer  onwards  (/i  280,  T  170,  ica/xie  E  797)  in 
general  use.     Cp.  p.  171. 

14)  .♦i«px»'«  is  only  quoted  from  Hippocr.,  icipxvei  (cod.  Kipxy^i)  • 
Tpaxitvti  Hesych.     By-forms  Kepxitt,  Kep\i'6iit. 

15)  Kix^'t'f^'  In  Homer  with  short  i  and  long  a  :  Kixayei  T  165, 
Kixarere  ^  407,  later  the  quantities  are  reversed;  uy-x*^"*'**  (above  p. 
175).     Cp.  Kixvf^i  (p.  121). 

16^  ir«/i-7rXa-v€-rm  only  I  679;  discussed  on  p.  170. 

17)  iriywf  Aeol.  9rwva»,  ordinary  Creek,  by  the  side  of  the  fut.  wiofiai^ 
aor.  tiriO'V,  iflOi,  The  related  languages  all  know  the  rts.  iro,  «■«,  origi- 
nally pa,  but  know  of  no  nasal  present-formation  from  this  rt. 

18)  *irrapi'o/iai.  The  Aristotelian  wrapyonrOe  (Probl.  x.  18)  was 
mentioned  above  on  p.  171,  wTapvvfiai  on  p.  112. 

19)  *<rrayei'  trrtiyeTat,  avfilii^vtrrai,  Hesych.  anyhow  related  to 
(rrey6^,  though  the  meaning  makes  it  doubtful  whether  it  is  also  related 
to  the  Cretan  tn-ayvu  (stcUtto), 

20)  Tifgyu  (Dor.  Ion.  ra/iiw),  ordinary  Greek,  Tafity  T  105,  trafiyoy 
A  155,  rdfAvoyro  2  528,  €KTafiyety  A  515,  only  at  y  175  rc/ivccv,  Hdt.  ii. 
65  TCLfiiovaa,  Herad.  tables  liordfiyuy  (i.  12,  ii.  65);  Homeric  by-form 
ri,ji€i,  N  707. 

21)  r/vw.  With  c  in  Homer:  (iMtdypia  riyeiy  2  407,  riyuy  ovk 
Idikuat  r  289,  rfy^y  6  193.  Later  the  short  vowel  gradually  gains 
ground:  Solon  fr.  13,  31,  —  —  epya  rlyovfny.  Find.  Pyth.  2,  24 
TiyttrBai,  Theogn.  204  rivoyrai,  but  at  740  kyTiriytiv,  Soph.  O.  C.  635  «v 
trfiiKpoy  riyti  etc.  On  the  relation  of  the  word  to  rlyvrai  see  p.  171  f.  If 
at  Princ.  ii.  93  the  Skt.  Mind-mi  is  rightly  compared,  we  have  therein 
not  only  the  same  root,  but  also  a  similar  present-formation.     By-form 

22)  00aVta».     fOAyn  ^i  re  vdtray  ev*  alay  I  506,  cp.  O  262.     But  oh  261 
i^dt'oi  BvritrKuty  ric  &y  Eurip.  Or.  941  Dind.,  ovk  ay  iftddyoiQ  Aristoph. 
Eocl.  118.     Common  to  all  Greek  by  the  side  of  eif^driy,  c^Oaera,  ipOdaw, 
Bugge  Ztschr.  xx.  39  compares  the  Zd.  J^dnajaiti  he  sets  going,  and 
infers  the  existence  of  an  Indo-Germ.  8pd-narjd'mi=*<pOa'ydui, 

23)  ^^ivbt.  (^lyovaiy  yuKTtQ  Tt  koX  fifiara  \  183.  ^OiyeTkf  e  161,  tpdi- 
yovToi:  r  307. — But  Pind.  Pyth.  1,  94  oh  ^fltvet,  Isthm.  7,  46  KarifSXye, 
Soph.  Aj.  1005,  at  the  end  of  a  trimeter,  fOlyet^,     Cp.  p.  171  f. 

24)  (jtvyio  only  in  the  Ijst  of  verba  baiytona  in  ^yia,  (Herodian  ed. 
Lentz  i.  450.) 

Two  of  these  forms,  12  and  16,  have  come  from  reduplicated  present- 
stems. 

Besides  these  forms,  which  have  all  retained  the  characteristic  nasal, 
there  are  three  which  apparently  had  it  originally,  but  have  lost  it  by  a 
process  of  progressive  assimilation,  i.e. 

25)  tiXd),  press  bard  {elXofiitufy  9  215),  Aeol.  tkXta  (airiXXeiy  hviip- 
yeiy  Hesych.),  Dor.  J^nXto  {ynXeffdai'  Karixt<rOat  Hesych.).  Brugman 
Stud.  iv.  122  conclusively  infers  ftx)m  these  forms  a  primary  /iWw,  and 
sbows  by  a  reference  to  the  by-form  tiXXu  (for  feXXju)  that  it  is  probable 
that  fiXXuf  came  from  /eXvw. 

On  26)  fiovXofiai  and  27)  ohXofieyo^  cp.  p.  172  f. 

v2 
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II.  PRESENTS  IN  -avw,    -avo-fiac, 

A)  Those  with  Nasalised  Root-syllables. 

• 

1)  Mavia,  poetical  firom  Homer  onwards  (hy^dvet  fl  114,  ijt'laye 
O  674).     Rt.  fffah,  by-form  0o^ai, 

2)  ypyfiwdvut,  A  rare  word,  translated  by  IviKd^vrnvy  ypvirovadat 
(Heeych.,  Bekk.  Anecd.  p.  228).  By-forms  ypoTraiVw,  ypviravi^ta,  ypuvru/j 
clearly  related  to  ypihroc,  curved,  bent. 

262  3)  aayraVo,  a  by-form  of  ^dicvw,  only  given  by  grammarians,  who 
mention  a  form  ^icu»  as  well  (cp.  p.  156). 

4)  Ipvyydvut,  used  by  Attic  poets  instead  of  ip€vyofiai,  of  which  there 
is  older  evidence,  Eur.  Cycl.  523,  also  in  Hippocr.  and  later  writers. 

5)  BiyydyiOy  in  Attic  poets  (Aesch.  Sept.  44,  Soph.  O.  C.  328),  and 
here  and  there  in  later  prose  (Aristot.).  A  similar  present-formation  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  related  Lat.  fingo  (Princ.  i.  223). 

5b)  KvyOdyei'  KpvvTn,  Hesych.  (G.  Meyer  92). 

6)  K\ayyayu)j  Soph.  fr.  782  D.  ovov  rtc  optiQ  ohyl  ic\ayyay£i  (cp. 
Aesdi.  Eumen.  131),  elsewhere  only  twice,  compounded  with  iTc-avu,  A 
by-form  k-Xayyi a;  in  Theocritus,  and,  in  a  somewhat  different  meaning, 
K\a(a>,  Cp.  rcicXayya  (by  the  side  of  iceirXiyya),  uXayy^  and  the  Lat. 
clangor, 

7)  Xayxarw.  In  extensive  use  from  Homer  onwards  (i  160  ec  le 
eKdarrfy  iyytu  \ay\ayoy  nlycc).  The  nasal  passes  also  into  the  perfect 
XiXoyxa.  If  Fick*  L  748  is  right  in  comparing  the  Ch.-Sl.  po-lqJ^-ff.  (\ay- 
XaKiii)^and  the  Lith.  per-lenk-i-a,  a  man's  due,  we  have  in  these  words 
additional  testimony  to  the  early  presence  of  this  nasal. 

8)  \aft(3ay(it,  Present-forms  occur  from  Pindar  onwards  (01.  1,  83). 
Importance  attaches  to  the  Herodotean  forms  Xa/ivf/o/iai,  k-araXu/iTrrcoc, 
tXap^Briv^  but  not  to  the  late  xaraXnfiyl/ofAai,  aytXrifji^Ori,  and  the  like.  Cp. 
Aa^v/iac,  Xa(o^ai,  Job.  Schmidt,  Yocal.  L  118,  gives  a  most  minute 
discussion  of  the  traces  of  similar  nasal  formations  in  Sanskiit.  Cp. 
above  p.  174. 

9)  XayOaynt,  Common  to  all  Greek  from  Homer  onwards  {tXayOayoy 
N  721,  XayeaydfATfy  fi  227),  by  the  side  of  X^flw  (Dor.  XdOutV  Xridayw. 

10)  Xt/zTraio;.  Once  in  Thuc.  (viiL  17,  KaraXifnrayovtnjj  and  then  in 
later  writers.  Xiiirta  is  immeasurably  more  frequent.  Cp.  the  Lat. 
linquo,  Skt.  ri-nd-Jc-^mij  and  the  Goth,  af-lifna-n,     Princ.  ii.  60. 

11)  Xvyyayofiaty  sob  (Hesych.).     Cp.  Xvy{. 

12)  fiayOdyw,  Common  to  all  Greek  fi'om  Sophocles  onwards.  Cp. 
fitrO'iipri '  <l>poyTiQ  Hesych.  Princ  i.  387. 

13)  irayOdrd),  late  and  rare:  Schol.  Eurip.  Hec.  1130,  Ayr*  rlyog 
Tavra   irayddyttQ;  Apollonius  and  Herodian  gave  the  form  (ed.  Lentz 

263  ii.  545).    irayOdytit  :  leivBoQ  \  \  fiayOdyia  :  fjieyOnpri.     Reasons  in  favour  of 
the  connexion  with  wiyonat,  iroy'oQ  may  be  found  at  Princ.  ii.  365. 

14)  irvvOdyo^ai,  Homeric,  along  with  mvOofiai  (irvyOdyofiai  fi  315, 
wvydarofiTiy  y  256),  new-Ionic  and  Attic.  The  nasal  is  probably  only 
to  be  found  in  the  related  Lith.  bundU,  1  am  awake,  and  hidinUy  I  wake 
(trans.).     Princ.  L  325. 

15)  rvyxaVw.  Common  to  all  Greek  from  Homer  onwards  (irapcrvy- 
Xdvt  A  74,  f  231  rwyxaKt)  with  rivxta  in  a  different  meaning.  Cp.  the 
Lith.  tenkktf  I  fall  to  Uie  share  of,  Ch.-Sl.  tUk-ruj^ti,  figere. 
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J 6)  6vyydyw,  From  Aeschylus  onwards  of  pretty  frequent  occurrence 
as  a  by-form  of  tfuvyu,  especially  in  compounds. 

17)  ^Xvi'^ai'cif.  eial>\vvhdytiy=s€K(pXv(eiVy  cic^Xvecv,  break  out,  of  sores 
(Hippocr.). 

18)  x^^^^^^'  From  Homer  onwards  (^  742  xtt»'^«»'c).  The  nasal 
recurs  in  Ktxav^a  and  the  Lat.  pre-hendo  (Princ.  i.  242),  and  perhaps  in 
the  Ch.-SL  ifdcUi^  to  want  (Joh.  Schmidt  YocaL  L  73). 

B)  Presents  in  which  the  Boot  Syllable  has  not  been  Nasalised. 

With  the  single  exception  of  tK'dytf  all  the  root-vowels  are  long  either 
by  nature  or  by  position.  For  the  rest  the  steins  are  of  the  most  various 
character,  and  this  variety  will  necessitate  a  further  subdivision  of  these 
presents. 

a)  cu/o)  added  to  stems  which  show  no  present  expansion 

before  it.*^ 

1)  a\<lfdyiM>,      In  Attic  poets,   Homer  knows  only  1^X901',   AXtpoi, 

2)  ahlayut.  In  use  with  Herodotus,  Attic  writers  and  others  by  the 
side  of  avltif  (Homeric  ac£a>),  which  holds  its  own  all  through  (cp.  Yeitch, 
p.  101).  Another  but  a  late  and  rare  by-form  is  av£ea»  (cp.  av^titrofiai 
etc.).  The  latter  reminds  us  by  its  formation  of  the  Lat.  aug-eo  just  as 
ai'^ai-iif  does  of  the  Lith.  aUgin-ti  and  the  Goth,  bi-auk-nan  increase. 
aif^w  itself  has  a  stem  already  expanded  by  0-.^ 

3)  ipvudrtf.     Imp.  ipvKuyt  k  429,  2nd  imperat.  carep vira re  O  218.  ^^^ 
ipvKuf  has  been  developed  from  ipv  (cpv/iac)  by  r. 

4)  ividyei  a  doubtful  reading  in  Lycophron  1354. 

5)  'iKdkiMfy  poetical  from  Homer  onwards  (u:ai/eic  lifiiTepor  2w  2  385, 
Xp€iif  yap  iKnyirai  K  118).     Cp.  *tKu),  iKyiofiat, 

6)  KvMvia.  Only  in  Homer :  kvBdiet  iS  73,  Kv^ayoy  Y  42  by  the  side 
of  KufaiyiMtj  KvBioiay. 

7)  oi^dyu,  ol^dyn  I  554,  oi^dyerai  I  646,  oi^dt-oyr  Aristoph.  Pax. 
1166,  elsewhere  oliito  (even  as  early  as  e  445  :  ^hoy  cp.  oiBijaw^  ^lr\tia)y 
later  olZdta^  oi^alrtit, 

8)  wftXdyw,  d^XaVar*  oifiKurKdyitt',  6<l>d\eiy  Hesych.  Cp.  Phot.  Lex. 
By-forms  6<p\w  (late),  d^fcXoi,  oifiXiaKut  (Suid.),  6<^\i<rKdyu», 

b)  avct)  added  to  forms  of  the  lengthening  class. 

9)  ijx^^^j  to  be  inferred  from  Hesychius's  fixayey  elvey  from  the  rt. 
ax=Skt.  oA  Lat.  (zg  (djo).  Elsewhere  there  is  only  j}/i/,  pret.  Jj-y  (p. 
103,  cp.  Stud.  ix.  463  ff.). 

10)  Otiydyia.  Oiiydyu'  oEvrei  Hesych.,  and  accepted  on  this  authority 
by  Herm.  and  Bind,  at  Aesch.  Ag.  1535.     Elsewhere  Onyu. 

11)  KevOdyut,     iKtvOayoy  T  453,  elsewhere  k'cvOw  (rvidctvoi,  p.  180). 

*  On  the  Homeric  tJAJarc  see  Chap.  XIII.  §  3. 

*  fipQTdw€i  *  ^(«i  iirh  rris  r6<rov  Hesych.  is  connected  by  G.  Meyer  with  the  root 
.tart  (Tertere),  so  that  it  would  mean  <  he  takes  a  turn,'  i.e.  for  tiie  better. 
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12)  Xriddyta.  \ffidvu  if  221,  cauaatively,  *  he  makes  to  forget^' cp. 
X^Ofii,  Xavddvta^  both  in  Homer. 

c)  avQ}  united  with  reduplication,  cp.  iaTav€i^  TrunrKaverai^ 

p.  179. 

13)  i<TX"i'w  By-form  Wxw  for  <rt-<rxw.  Homeric:  ifT\drEi  tBi  387, 
itr^nvETTfy  P  747.     Cp.  iffxarotayro, 

d)  av(o  added  to  stems  expanded  by  r. 

14)  h^apravia  (cp.  p.  163).  Common  to  all  Greek  fi*om  Homer 
onwards  (Ji^dprart  K  372,  X  511). 

15)  lS\aardrw,     From  Aeschylus  onwards  (Sept.  594). 

16)  iiXwrdviit  a  by-form  of /3Xv<fw  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers.  Cp. 
iiyafiXvtrrdvw  (Hesych.),  with  the  apparently  apocr3rphal  by-form  uya- 
fiXvfrddyu). 

16  b)  oirrdyofiai  in  late  prose  in  the  sense  of  6pG>fiat, 

265  e)  cu/G)  attached  to  forms  of  the  t-class. 

17)  AfaVw,  only  a^aVerai  hymn,  in  Ven.  270,  elsewhere,  including 
Homer,  ^^oi,  ai^aiyu). 

18)  rfaVw  pretty  frequent  from  Homer  onwards  (K  92  i^^aVt i,  k-aOi^a  yoy 
e  3,  trans,  ti^ayty  evpvy  ay&ya  ^  258).     Also  «fw,  eCtro, 

18b)  ipvl^ayu)  (?)  Hesych.  ipviayai'  ^t^yecv,  ^ciXiao'ai. 

f )  avcD  added  to  the  inchoative  o-k. 

19)  aXvtTKaywj  only  aXvcKaye  v  330,  cp.  ^vo'icci^,  &Xv<rKai^(a, 

20)  afij^XifTKayw  (Pollux  iii.  49)  a  by-form  of  (mfiXitncto, 

21)  oipXttTKayuf,  Attic  by  the  side  of  o0ecXi>».     Cp.  o^.VctKoi  no.  8. 

22)  lypiyifficdyiMf,     iypiyitrKdytty*  eypiyovy  Hesych. 

g)  opo)  after  an  expanding  0  (cp.  p.  175). 

23)  alffSdyofjiai,  in  general  use  from  Sophocles  onwards.  aitrQn^ni  is 
a  questionable  by-form.  Clearly  the  word  is  connected  with  aiw,  which 
in  fVofo  shows  similar  meanings. 

24)  ZapQdyui,  Compounded  with  prepositions  in  Attic  prose:  jcara^ap- 
ddytiVy  iiTiKaTalapddyuy  (Plato),  lap-d  is  certainly  to  be  referred  to  a 
shorter  Zap,  Ipa  (Princ.  L  288). 

25)  airtxQayo^aiy  an  Attic  word,  may  find  a  place  here  although  the 
origin  of  the  word  and  all  its  kin  (cx^oc,  ^x^pot)  is  obscure,  a-mx^dytai 
/3  202. 

25  b)  oXioBdyta  a  thoroughly  Attic  present,  later  oXioQaiyw.  In 
Homer  there  is  only  oXurQt. 

Contrary  to  all  analogy  are  the  apparently  denominative  forms  : 

26)  /itXoVfi,  H  64  fitXdyti  li  ti  iroyro^  vir  aur^r.  Kvldyw,  which 
Lobeck  (Rhem.  235)  compares  with  it,  differs  from  it  in  not  having  a 
distinct  noun-form  with  the  same  stem.     Is  it  possible  that  fnXay^it  is  a 
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verb  formed  straight  from  the  root  in  the  sense  of  '  to  grow  turbid '  1 
/i<5Xof,  fAoXvyto  are  certainly  related  (Princ.  L  461).     Cp.  G.  Meyer  86. 

27)  ^affyaVcrai'    Ei<l>ei  iivaipeiTat,     This  strange  word  Mor.  Grain 
(Philol.  X.  682)  conjectures  to  have  stood  for  ♦c^y-o-ic-aVc-rai,  and  the 
subst.   i^ffyavo-y  for  ♦^^ay-ffir-aro-v.      If  he  is  right — ^and  a  defence 
might  busily  be  found  for  the  aphaeresis  of  the  initial  a — we  should  have  266 
a  formation  like  d^X-c-o-ic-aVai.     But  the  conjecture  is  a  doubtful  one. 

There  are  two  isolated  verbs  in  -cvw  which  may  find  a  place  in  an 
appendix  to  the  verbs  in  -avw.     (Gp.  pp.  172  and  177.) 

1)  dyivw  preserved  in  &yiyifierat  v  213,  &yivi<ri:ov  p  294,  elsewhere 
ay«,  ayivita.     (Princ.  i.  208.) 

2)  opivta^  poetical  from  Homer  onwards,  opivu  A  298,  opivovrai 
A  525.     Leeb.  dpiVio). 

in.  PRESENTS  IN  ^vd(0  AND  -ai/oo). 
A)   In  -raw,  AND  CONSEQUENTLY  BY-FOBMS  TO  THOSE   IN  -i'iy-/ic. 

1)  ^afivcut)  cp.  p.  116  f. 

2)  Kiprdtf  EKlpya  k  356,  Kipy^  Hdt.  iv.  66. 

3)  Kpif^yatt),  KaT^KpTffiyCjvTo  hymn.  Homer.  7,  39,  other  forms  not 
till  late  prose. 

4)  TTiXidut.  3rd  sing.  act.  mXr^  Hes.  0pp.  510,  2  sing.  mid.  ir<Xry 
hymn,  in  Gerer.  115. 

5)  TTirydw  cp.  p.  117. 

B)  In  -ai'ao). 

1)  fipavKavatrOaC  ctti  twk  KXaioyriay  nat^ltity  Xcyerai,  <lc  ^ififtfn 
^(iii'^c  Hesych.  cp.  fipvicayijaofiai'  fioiitro^atf  Nicand.  Alexipharm.  221 
with  the  scholia. 

2)  heiKardofiai.  ^eiKavouyro  ^iirnaaiy  O  86,  hnKnyoiayro  Ivttratv  (o  410 
(cp.  <r  111)  in  the  sense  of  greet,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  act.  hiK- 
ai  daoKey  Theocr.  24,  56  '  ^owed,'  for  which  reason  Buttmann,  probably 
idghtly,  connects  the  forms  with  hlicyvfii  (cp.  I  196  hticyvfityoQ  Trpo^iipfj) 
and  StliiKTo,  Hesych.  has  hicaydrat'  A^^a^crac,  perhaps  formed  from 
the  rt.  ^K  (cp.  ^ix*'^t^^^  P*  HO),  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  from 

3)  ipvi:aydu),  only  a  199  oi  wou  Kuyoy  ipvKayouitr^  dtKoyra  and  in  Q. 
Smym.     Gp.  ipvKitvw, 

4)  laxaydut'  ItrxavdaaKoy  O  723,  ttr^aydutyro  M  38.     Gp.  l(r\drw. 
O)  icpavyaydo^ai.     Only  Hdt.  i.  Ill  irailioy  Kpavyaruffttyoy. 

6)  k'ficavaw  Aristoph.  Thesm.  852,  ib.  v.  429  Kvp^ayay,  both  related  267 
in  some  hitherto  unexplained  way  to  Kvudutj  k'vKeu)y. 

7)  optyyaofiat  cp.  p.  111. 

8)  wafi6aydu,  epic  from  Homer  onwards,  an  intensive  from  ^iibi 
like  the  related  wafjupaiiw.     Only  in  the  participle  aiyXri  irufii^ayviiifTa 

'B  458,  Ttv\€a  irafi<fay6wyru  2  144. 

9)  vipaydiit.  Only  in  Maneth.  6,  433  <^dp€d  6'  vfay6i»tyrac<,  A  by- 
form  therefore  of  v^aiyats 
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IV.  PRESENTS  IN  -via). 

1)  <iyi'cw.  Ay fciv  •  &yf tv  Kpih'«c  Hesych.  The  form  is  a  connecting 
link  between  &yu  and  aytriw, 

2)  (ivtiut  hafivyioyrai  Hdt.  iv.  71,  ifivvovv  Ar.  Pax  645,  cp.  above 
p.  178  hiafivyerai.  Its  origin  is  altogether  obscure,  fi^trw,  e/Svo-a  show 
that  re  is  only  a  present  tense  expansion.  In  Aristotle  there  is  the 
shorter  present-form  fivia,  and  still  later  /Bv^oi. 

3)  hvt'iw,  A  rare  by-form  of  cvrut  (cp.  p.  178),  h^vyiovai  Hdt. 
iii.  98. 

4t)  Ovribf.     idvvEov  only  Hes.  Sent.  Here.  210,  286  cp.  dvvbi. 

5)  iVi'eo/iai.  Only  twice  in  Homer  c  128  iKvtvfjitvaif  w  339  ucvtv^tQa, 
In  common  use  with  Herodotus  and  Attic  poets. 

6)  -iox-vio-uau  ap.vnT\vovvTai  is  an  ill-attested  reading  in  Aristoph. 
Av.  1090,  which  has  been  altered  to  afAiriaxovvTai  or  afiwltrxoi'Tai  (Dind.). 
Perhaps  though  the  form  is  a  true  one  afler  all,  as  it  stands  in  complete 
analogy  to  i;ir-c0-x->'eo-/ia(,  which  is  in  use  from  Herodotus  onwards. 
The  syllable  has  here  been  added  to  the  reduplicated  stem  lax  ^^^  fri-aex- 
Cp.  vafif^vaui  m^irXdyia.  We  have  met  with  the  same  reduplicated 
stem  in  i(r\arw  and  l<r\aycni>, 

7)  ♦kiFcw  only  partly  belongs  here,  inasmuch  as  the  present-expansion 
has  taken  a  permanent  hold  in  the  verb  (^Kirftaw  etc).  But  Kuiu>  is 
unmistakably  founded  on  lAiv/jai, 

7b)  *Koyyiu>,  Aesch.  Suppl.  9  icowcTc,  164  Kovrw  for  Kof-tiut.  A 
present  to  the  aor.  i-KOfitOa'  jJ^rOo/ictfa,  rt.  Kof  (Princ.  i.  186). 

8)  irOrcdi,  Homer  {kvyeoy  (f»  223),  Attic  poets  and  late  writers.  Homer 
2G8  ^iBes  Kvaffa,  EKvaa,  but  it  is  usually  the  case  in  the  simple  verb  and 

always  in  the  compound  vpoiKweh-  that  the   ye  pervades  all  tense- 
stems. 

9)  ol\yitif.  Poetical  by-form  of  oixo/iat :  y  322  oixi'cDtrt,  c  120  £^c- 
oixytiforif  also  oixy^fftcoyj  once  in  Pindar  (Pyth.  5,  86  oixyioyrei)  and 
occasionally  in  the  tragedians. 

10)  mryiw.  This  form  which  since  Elmisley  ad  Eurip.  Heracl.  77» 
Med.  53  has  been  expelled  from  the  texts  of  the  tragedians,  is  well 
attested  by  Herodian  ad  II.  n  827,  where  the  connexion  absolutely 
requires  the  reading  wiryu^y,  which  is  defended  by  Lobeck,  Lehrs,  and 
Lcoitz,  all  the  more  that  we  know  from  other  sources  that  Herodian 
approved  of  this  form  (Herodian,  ed.  Lentz  ii.  1,  290).  Since  however 
there  appear  to  be  in  one  or  two  passages  forms  with  short  vowels  in  a 
present  sense,  especially  Soph.  O.  C.  1754  irpo^iriTvofAty  (the  M.SS.  have 
the  unmetrical  ?rpoc7r/irro/zcr),  Buttmann  is  certainly  right  in  his  assump- 
tion that  both  forms,  Tr/rFw  and  irirviu  (cp.  above  p.  177),  existed  aide 
by  side,  and  this  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  a£  an  aorist  i-rriTywy 
which  is  demanded  at  Soph.  O.  C.  1733,  with  a  part.  Triri'tji',  Besides 
the  tragedians  Pindar  appears  to  be  the  only  writer  who  knows  of  these 
forms. 

FoUowing  the  verbs  in  -yiti  comes  a  single  verb  in  -lyiu),  just  in  the 
same  way  as  a  few  verbs  in  -lyut  came  after  those  in  -tut  and  -aru, 

11)  ayli'ca;  (cp.  p.  183  and  ayriw  p.  184)  pretty  often  in  Homer 
(ayiyel  4  105,  ayireoy  CI  784)  and  Herodotus,  elsewhere  only  here  and 
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there.     In  the  Homeric  hymns  there  is  also  the  fut.  ^yinf^'w  in  which 
the  present-expansion  has  gone  farther  than  the  present. 

V.  PRESENTS  IN  .yw  VTHICH  POINT  TO  AN  OLDER  .yM0. 

Here  again  we  must  recognise  two  sahdivisions  :  such  verbs  as  add 
-r-cw,  Le.  a  conjunction  of  the  nasal  present-expansion  of  the  first  main 
class,  and  the  mark  of  the  t-dass,  to  a  stem  ending  in  a  vowel,  and  such 
as  take  an  a  as  well  before  the  -r-cw.  oXOacVw,  Le.  oX-O-ai-cw  beara  to 
/Sa-f-cw  exactly  the  same  relation  as  that  of  akf-ar-u  to  fda-y^t, 

A)   -r-ia»  ADDED  TO  YOWEL  BoOTB.  269 


The  only  verb  we  can  put  here  with  certainty  h 

fiaivkty  in  conunon  use  from  Homer  onwards  (flaivu  A  443,  c/3aii'ov 
o  145).  The  r  of  the  primary  /3a-i  cm  appears  in  Greek  only  as  a  portion 
of  the  present-expansion,  wiule  the  n  of  the  corresponding  ven-io  (for 
gven-io)  goes  all  through  the  verb.     Cp.  Princ  ii.  73. 

The  other  verbs  of  kindred  origin  (cp.  below  p.  215  f.)  retain  their  k 
in  some  at  least  of  their  tenses :  KpUu  from  Kpi-f-jut  fut.  iqplF^,  aor. 
iKpiya,  though  the  perf.  is  rc-ii'fil-ca,  i:c-if>l-/ia(,  so  that  strictly  speaking 
the  I'  is  not  in  them  to  be  regarded  as  an  element  of  present-expansion, 
but  rather  as  a  root-determinative,  the  j  alone,  in  conjunction  with  the 
thematic  vowel,  being  the  present-expansion.  For  this  reason  we  place 
these  verbs  in  the  j*-class.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  historical 
development  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact — seen  in  the  relation  of 
Pahbf  to  venio — that  the  processes  of  root-determination  and  present- 
expansion  are  often  almost  indistinguishable,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark  with  reference  to  the  7^-class. 

B)  -ar^iut   ADDED  TO  CONSONANTAL  BoOTS. 

1)  ^aXaiyotj  wander,  Eurip.  and  later  authors.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  verb,  like  aXao/zac,  is  a  denominative  from  fiXrjf  or  has  come 
straight  from  the  root,  especially  as  there  are  no  tenses  but  those  of  the 
present-stem. 

2)  dXOacVdi,  Hippocr.  and  late  poets,  while  in  Homer  6\do^tai  (fut. 
lfra\Ot)(rofini)  is  in  use.  By-form  aXOfjaKut  with  the  variant  aXbhKw  in 
Hippocr.  The  corresponding  Skt.  rt.  <irdh  also  forms  the  present  occa- 
sionally by  nasal  additions  :  rdh-n6-mi,  rnddhmi, 

3)  aXiTaiyu.  Only  A\iraii'frai  Hes.  0pp.  330.  Also  i/Xcroi/,  AXi- 
riadaiy  dXiTfifieyoQf  all  Homeric. 

4)  iptlaiyiMt  B  342  avTu>c  yap  kvinrff  Ipthxiyo^iy  by  the  side  of  ^  792 
froatrly  ipiBijtraadai  (old  variant  ipil^i]va<ydai^  as  I.  Bekker  writes  it). 
Owing  to  this  fluctuation  between  the  stem  with  r  and  the  stem  without, 
this  verb,  although  a  denominative,  is  given  in  this  list,  while  e.g.  in  the  270 
case  o{  ipih^aiyta  (irritate,  cp,eptOi(tMf)  orepvOaiyu*  {^pvOriyaApoW,  Bhod.) 
there  was  no  reason  for  so  doing. 

5)  iraycacVw.  Only  KayKaiyW  OaXirti,  Irjpai'yti  Hesych.,  cp.  KayKO' 
fiiyfli  *  Iripds  r^  ipofi^,     Brugman  Stud.  vii.  205. 

6)  Kii^aiyif  fitpifiyt^  Hesych.  M.  6chmidt  is  perhaps  right  in  holding 
to  be  a  mistake  for  Kripaiyu  which  is  rendered  by  the  same  verb. 
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7)  Kpoaivoi^  only  KiioaiviDv  >Z  507,  O  264  and  again  in  late  writers, 
clearly  connected  with  Kpovitt. 

8^  KvaLvia  only  in  Heeycb.,  who  renders  levaiVwr  by  tyn/oc  &v, 
9)  Xira/K«,  only  Eurip.  El.  1215,  cp.  Xtrarcvw,  kiTaviia. 
\Qi\  vfii^lvia  a  by-form  of  vijipui  in  Eustathius. 

11)  offippalyofiat,  from  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  onwards,  fut. 
o(T0/)4<ro/iai,  aor.  ^tr^poyro,  Aristoph.  Ach.  179  and  elsewhere,  clearly  a 
compound,  whose  shorter  forms  are  evidently  of  later  origin  than  itself. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  &a<^avTo  ^Hdt.  i.  80). 

12)  TtTptfiaiydt,  only  in  Attic  comedy,  Aristopn.  Nub.  294  Tirptfxaivut 
Kok  wei^oflfifAai, 

In  the  case  of  several  of  theae  verbs  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  nasal  syllable  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  expansion  of  the 
present  tense  or  of  the  verb-stem. 

The  sum  total  of  the  verbs  of  the  nasal-class  is  thus  seen  to  be  a 
very  considerable  one.  The  first  division  (yw)  contains  27,  the  second 
(ayvitj  tya>)  50,  the  third  (kqw,  ayau)  14,  the  fourth  (yeut)  12,  the  fifth 
(yj^)  12,  in  all  115.  Of  these  7  verbs  it  is  true  occur  in  2  of  these 
oivisions  and  1  in  3.  Anyhow  there  are  more  than  100  verbs,  and  if 
we  add  to  these  the  50  verl:«  in  w-fii  and  the  8  in  -viy/ii,  some  of  which 
however  occur  over  again  in  the  thematic  nasal  class,  we  find  that  about 
150  verbs  make  use  of  nasal  elements  in  the  formation  of  the  present. 
Corresponding  formations  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  Sanskrit, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  Yedas.  In  modem  Greek  presents  in  -ynt 
have  become  far  more  numerous  still  (G.  Meyer  48). 
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THE  INCHOATIVE  CLASS. 

While  the  verbs  we  have  to  deal  with  in  this  chapter  are  by  no  means  271 
without  parallels  in  the  wider  domain  of  the  related  languages,  still  this 
kind  of  present-formation  is  more  than  others  confined  to  the  Graeoo- 
Italic  circle.  It  is  only  here  that  they  have  developed  to  any  great  extent 
and  with  any  r^^ularity,  so  that  in  the  common  possession  of  an  in- 
choative class  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the 
specially  close  connexion  of  Greek  with  the  Italian  languages.  From 
another  point  of  view  the  present-expansion  under  discussion  is  distin- 
guished from  all  others  by  the  fact  that  there  is  attached  to  it,  though 
here  again  ahnost  exclusively  within  its  own  narrower  circle,  and  even 
there  not  universally,  a  clear  and  definite  meaning.  In  one  set  of  in- 
stances this  meaning  is  as  unmistakable  in  Greek  as  it  is  in  Latin,  and 
this  fact  is  one  which  may  throw  light  on  the  process  of  present-expansion 
generally.  For  if  the  present-expansion  has  in  this  particular  instance 
to  express  a  special  meaning,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  variety 
shown  by  other  forms  of  such  expansion  was  no  mere  idle  and  fortuitous 
complexity,  but  was  bound  up  with  the  effort  to  distinguish  the  con- 
tinuous action  not  only  quantitatively,  so  to  speak,  but  also  qualitatively 
from  the  momentary.  In  the  verbs  of  the  class  now  before  us  it  is  the 
action  that  is  gradually  coming  into  being  which  is  distinguished  from 
thatw^hich  has  attained  its  full  realisation.  We  therefore  (»J1  this  class, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  meaning  as  above  described  does  not 
in  all  cases  stand  out  with  equal  distinctness,  the  irichoative  class. 

The  mark  of  this  class  from  the  beginning  was  the  syllable  -ska. 
Traces  of  this  syllable  in  the  same  or  a  like  application  are  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  related  languages.  No  one  it  is  true  will  now  venture  to 
adopt  Bopp's  assumption  (Vergl.  Gr.  iii.^  104)  that  the  numerous  272 
Sanskrit  desideratives  are  to  oe  identified  with  the  present-formation  now 
under  consideration.  DesideitLtives  have  two  things  in  common  with 
the  inchoatives,  the  sibilant  and  the  tendency  to  reduplication.  It  is 
conceivable  therefore  that  some  one  should  hit  upon  the  idea  of  connect- 
ing the  Skt  ^ir^nors-dr^mi  and  yi-yvia-tr-K-w,  But  a  nearer  examination 
shows  that  the  tendency  to  reduplication  is  only  occasionally  manifest  in 
the  Greek  inchoatives  and  quite  unknown  in  the  Latin,  and  consequently 
is  not  an  essential  characteristic  of  this  class.  The  8  then  is  all 
that  is  left.  Granting  that  this  comes  in  both  formations  from  the 
same  source,  there  would  still  be  the  k  wanting  in  the  Sanskrit  forms. 
It  will  not  be  readily  admitted  that  the  guttural  is,  as  Bopp  assumed, 
'  only  a  euphonic  accompaniment  of  the  sibilant.'  Eelinquishmg  then  as 
we  do  the  attempt  to  find  in  the  desideratives  the  Indian  representatives 
of  the  inchoatives,  we  are  all  the  more  convinced  of  the  connexion  of  the 
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latter  with  a  small  number  of  Indian  forms,  in  which  the  sound  Ich, 
which  elsewhere  too  takes  the  place  of  an  Indo-Germanic  ak  (Gk.  at:, 
Lat  8c),  is  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  present-stem  from  the  root. 
There  are  6  presents  of  this  formation  : 

iJCKhdrmi  I  seek,  wish  rt.  tsh, 

ufQthor^  I  shine,  grow  bright  rt.  vas. 

gdKKhorfni  I  go  rt.  gam. 

jdJOOuMni  I  hold|  lift  ri,  jam, 

fW(hi-m%  I  go,  reach  rt.  or, 

juXKhorfni  I  yield  rt.yu. 

In  the  first  4  instances  a  consonant  has  manifestly  been  suppressed 
before  the  present-expansion.     Besides  these  6  instances  there  is  also  : 

vdnKKhormi      I  wish  rt.  van. 


The  root  forms,  it  is  true,  a  present  of  its  own  as  well :  vano-mi,  but 
vdnJclchd'mi  is  also  set  down  in  the  Petersb.  Dictionary  as  an  expansion 
of  van,  and  is  actually  found  only  in  the  present-stem.  murUhd-mi,  I 
grow  firm,  curdle,  congeal,  stands  over  against  the  participle  mur-td-s 
curdled  and  the  noun  mur  ii-a  shape,  and  thus  still  shows  traces  of  a 
movable  Ich^^ak,  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  element  in  the  rt.  praKh 
273  (prMhdrmi)  ask,  seek,  is  not  confined  within  these  limits,  though  in 
view  of  the  many  sunilar  processes  in  the  case  of  other  elements  of  tbe 
same  kind,  this  cannot  prevent  us  from  ascribing  to  it  the  same  origin. 
AscoU  (Glottologia  228)  thinks  he  can  discern  in  other  formations  as 
well,  e.g.  in  vra^^  tear,  and  in  various  roots  in  ah,  e.g.  bhdsh  speak,  which 
he  compares  with  faat:^,  traces  of  the  same  ak.  These  formations  are 
discussed  at  length  by  Pott,  Et.  Forsch.  ii.^  622. 

In  Zend  the  same  element  is  represented  by  p,  e.g.  ^a-fa-i-^i=Skt. 
gd-Mhorti!  A  very  instructive  form  is  the  3rd  sing.  opt.  iahro^d-i-t  he 
may  wish  (rt.  iah),  which  we  are  inclined  to  follow  Schleicher  Comp.^ 
762  in  referring  to  the  primary  form  ^ia-aakd-i-t,  while  Justi  conjectures 
that  it  is  a  desiderative  foimation.  If  Schleicher  is  right,  we  have  in 
the  syllable  of  a  from  ctaka  the  type  of  the  Gk.  e^icdi  in  op-iaKut  and  the 
Lat.  iaco,  e.g.  in  m-^em-iraco.  In  Armenian  according  to  Hiibschmann 
(Ztschr.  xxiii.  29)  can-cuih-em  corresponds  sound  for  sound  to  the  Lat. 
gn-oaC'O, 

We  shall  have  further  to  consider  in  detail  the  analogous  Latin  verbs 
of  which  Corssen  iL^  282  ff.  gives  a  complete  list  as  they  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  elucidation  of  the  Greek  forms.  There  are, 
however,  Oscan  and  Umbrian  parallels  as  well,  e.g.  Osc.  com-para-ac-tca- 
ter  (tab.  Bant.  4),  which  is  prol»ably  rightly  rendered  by  *  conquisita 
fuerit.*  The  stem  parak,  which  we  met  with  in  the  Skt.  pralSh,  appears 
with  a  fresh  expansion  as  pera  in  the  Umbrian  pera-nl-mu  ^  let  him  pray 
(cp.  the  Zd.  pere^-anyH'ti  he  asks  and  o^X-tTc-avw).  The  most  remark- 
able Old-Italian  form  of  the  kind  is  the  Umbrian  ei-ac-urent  3rd  pi.  of  a 
fut.  perf.  For  this  form  Aufr.  and  Kirchh.  iL  358  (cp.  Br^al  Tables 
Eugubines  p.  255)  conjecture  the  meaning  popaacerint.  We  have  here 
before  us  a  verb-stem  which  is  foimd  in  all  the  branches  of  the  Indo- 

>  Br6al,  Tables  Eugubines,  p.  92,  prefers  to  consider  the  form  a  denominative, 
so  that  the  syllable  nf  would  belong  to  a  noun-stem  pert-ni  (cp.  the  Lat.  finl-tu-s). 
This  is  possible. 
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Grermanic  languages  except  Greek  and  Keltic,  sometimeB  with  unin- 
teusified,  sometimes  with  intensified  t,  i.e.  in  the  Skt.  i^^Jt^-mi,  the 
Zd.  i-^ai-tiy  the  Umbr.  ^ei^acu^  the  O.  H.  G.  ei-8C-^-n  (Eng.  ask,  Germ. ' 
heischen),  the  Ch.-Sl.  ia-kchti  quaerere,  the  Lith.  jei-k6-H  seek.  Since  by  274 
the  side  of  these  formations,  in  the  comparison  of  which  I  have  followed 
Fick'  i  29,  there  is  the  rt.  ia  (Skt.  ish)  with  the  same  meaning  (Princ.  i. 
500),  it  might  be  maintained  tJiat  the  expanded  form  is  due  to  the  addi- 
tion  of  k{a)  only,  not  of  ak-a.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  iaskd-mi 
was  ihe  primary  form,  and  that  in  it  we  have  the  most  widely  extended 
instance  of  the  inchoative  class  of  presents. 

In  the  Letto-Slavic  languages  I  know  of  no  analogy  beyond  this  one 
verb.  From  the  Teutonic  it  is  lyighly  probable  that,  as  Pott  assumes, 
the  Goth,  thri-akctnf  O.  H.  G.  dre-aka-n  (thresh),  and  ftirther  the  O.  H.  G. 
le-ska-n  (extinguish), ybr«c-d-n  (seek),  and  the  O.  N.  rorska  loco  movere 
belong  here,  with  which  last  also  the  O.  H.  G.  adverb  ra-sko  Germ,  rasch 
(quickly)  is  connected.  Farsc-dn  is  to  be  referred  to  the  rt.  parak  (Skt. 
praXlO^j  Lat  poac  for  parac),  but  has  a  derivative  termination  of  a  similar 
kind  to  l^t  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Lat.  mt9c-eo=0.  H.  G.  miac-iu 
by  the  side  of  filffyw,  in  the  O.  H.  G.  umnac-iu  by  the  side  of  the  Skt. 
pdnXl^'mi,  in  i^XacrK-a^w  by  the  side  of  ijXaffKbt.  In  formation  the  Gk. 
Tipv-ffKU)  (repv-o-nre-ro*  hvptro  Hesych.)  is  almost  completely  identical  with 
dre-akan.  Op.  Princ.  L  275.  In  all  cases,  however,  except  in  the  above- 
mentioned  oriental  forms  and  in  Latin,  the  primitive  duality  between 
present  stems  and  verb  stems  without  the  ak  has  disappeared. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  present-expansion  no  certain  judgment  can 
be  passed.  We  shall  hardly  be  able  to  regard  anything  else  as  established 
than  that  in  the  syllable  aka  the  same  root-determinatives  which  we 
elsewhere  find  used  separately  as  a  and  k  are  here  in  conjunction.  We 
meet  with  ak  moreover,-  as  Schleicher  points  out,  in  noun-formation  as 
well.  The  diminutives  in  -cerro,  -Krird  show  a  most  evident  relationship 
in  their  application.  The  same  suffix  which  in  addeacena  characterises 
the  verb-stem,  is  in  the  synonymous  veaylffKo-^  the  mark  of  a  noun- 
stem,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the  bond  which  closely  unites  the  amaU  as 
whcU  ia  coming  into  being  with  the  action  which  is  coming  into  being  or 
being  gradually  realised.  In  accordance,  then,  with  the  conjecture  we 
have  already  repeatedly  made  as  to  the  origin  of  expanded  present-stems, 
we  shall  also  regard  the  stems  in  -aka  as  noun-stems  which,  when  joined  275 
predicatively  with  the  personal  terminations  as  subjects,  do  duty  as 
present-stems.  Of  the  relation  of  the  iteratives  in  -frKo-y  to  the  verbs  of 
the  inchoative  class  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later. 

It  is  now  incumbent  on  us  to  present  the  reader  with  a  general  view 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  mass  of  verbs  of  this  class  are  formed. 
It  will  be  most  convenient  to  divide  them  into  6  groups. 

1)  The  first  group  consists  of  verbs  in  which  the  characteristic  <rK  is 
added  immediately  to  the  root.  This  is  clearly  the  oldest  formation,  e.g. 
fici'trKw,  fto-anut,  (pa-aKbty  answering  to  the  Latin  pa-aco'y  aci-aco.  Some  of  ' 
these  forms  are  characterised  by  reduplication  as  well,  which  appears  in 
precisely  the  same  shape  as  in  the  reduplicating  present-stems  in  /ic : 
yi-yvw-fficw  (by  the  side  of  the  Epirot  yvw<ncai=Iiat.  gnd-aco),  ^i-^pd-ciriii, 
irt'irpci'trKbf,  fii-fivii-ffKw^  Tri-^l'trKW, 

2)  The  second  group  i^  only  distinguished  from  the  first  by  the  fact  ' 
that  the  root  as  computed  with  other  fonns  has  suffered  metathesis  : 
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Ovri'ffictit  (by  the  side  of  t-Oav-o-y),  j^Xuf-akw  (beside  £-/ioX-o-v),  in  the 
course  of  which  the  vowel  always  gets  lengthened.  Here,  too,  redupli- 
cation appeal's  in  one  instance  :  Ki-KXtj-anti),  On  the  boundary  between 
this  group  and  the  preceding  there  is  here  and  there  some  debatable 
ground.  If  we  take  our  stand  in  the  Indo-Grermanic  period  y  vdi  and 
^ya  have  already  suffered  metathesis  as  compared  with  the  elsewhere 
discernible  gan  (our  can)  and  mem  (Lat.  me-min-i).  But  in  Greek  the 
metathesised  is  the  chai'acteristic  and  only  form  of  these  roots,  while 
others  only  put  the  vowel  after  the  second  consonant  to  form  the  in- 
choative. So,  too,  cre'8co  by  the  side  of  Cerus,  Ceres,  Joh.  Schmidt 
(Ztschr.  xxiii.  278)  makes  it  appear  probable  that  all  primitive  presents 
with  a  long  vowel  before  the  -aKut  have  suffered  metathesis.  Op.  below, 
group  3. 

3)  The  third  group  contains  verbs  of  a  decidedly  derivative  character. 
Here  the  vowels  of  the  derivative  conjugation  appear  before  the  tn: :  a 
e.g.  yripa-ffictif,  iifia-encbf,  rj  e.g.  dX^^-crifoi,  aXdif-trKdf,  w  e.g.  ai'a-/3#w-<Tfc:o-^a«, 
V  e.g.  fiidv-iTKw,  In  many  of  the  instances  noun-stems  unmistakably 
form  the  starting-point  for  these  verbs  (4/3a,  (iio,  ^idv).  This  group 
corresponds  to  the  numerous  Latin  denominative  inchoatives  like  ira-scor, 
276  invetera-8Co,  dare-sco,  mature-acOf  obdormi-aco.  The  vowels  were  pro- 
bably long  from  the  beginning. 

The  formations  of  this  group  bear  to  those  of  the  first  exactly  the 
same  relation  as  is  borne  by  the  Aeolic  contracted  verbs  in  /xc  to  the 
primitive   formations  of  the  kind,   so  that   lifiaaicu)  :  fiatrk-w  :  :  Aeol. 
yeXai/it  :  0d/zi.     That  is,  in  the  one  the  vowel  is  radical,  in  the  other  it 
is  the  result  of  contraction.     The  kind  of  contraction  is  made  plainer  to 
us  by  the  iteratives.     fil3dtrKto  clearly  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  far 
as  formation  goes,  as  emnKe  A  125,  rpuwatncero  (A  568).     By  the  side  of 
these  contracted  foims,  however,  stand  those  which  are  as  yet  uncon- 
tracted,  such  as   raierauffKe,   yoaatrKe,  i\dvaa(Ticoy,     No   one  will  doubt 
that  the  second  a  has  here  been  developed  out  of  the  thematic  e  under 
the  influence  of  the  first,  and  that  the  inchoatives  took  the  same  course. 
Consequently  we  may  from  ^ifiatrKuf  infer  a  previous  *fii3ai-(rKuf,  and  this 
will  show  us  that  the  o-ic,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  class,  was  affixed 
to  the  full  stem  of  the  derivative  verbs  containing  the  vowel  of  the 
derivative  conjugation  and  the  thematic  vowel  as  well.     In  the  case  of 
the  e-conjugation  the  parallel  is  not  so  striking :  aX^n-trkut  by  the  side  of 
&d£'rTKe,     The  iteratives  either  allow  the  two  £*s  side  by  side  :  ^iXcc-o-irc, 
TToHit-tTKe,  or  they  expel  one  of  them  :  icaXe-o-utro,  oix>'f-<rjc£.     The  i;  of 
aX^tjffKut  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  that  in  i^opri-fityat  and  the  Aeol. 
ahkff-£i.     It  is,  as  has  been  shown  more  at  length  in  Stud.  iii.  379  AT.,  to 
be  set  down  to  the  after  effects  of  the  j  whidi  originally  existed  after 
this  vowel.     Of  precisely  the  same    kind    is   the  w  in    the   Homeric 
vwyw-oyraQ  and  consequently  that  in  ayu(iiut-aKo^ni  where  it  has  swal- 
lowed up  the  theii^tic  vowel.     We  may  conjecture  the  same  process  in 
the  case  of  fnQv-aKta  on  the  ground  of  the  Aeolic  ^tdu-lta. 

This  is  the  proper  place  at  which  to  deal  with  a  remarkable  tradition 
of  the  old  grammarians,  to  which  Usener  has  called  attention  in 
Fleckeisen's  Jahrb.  1865,  p.  245  flf.  One  or  two  of  these  inchoatives 
were  in  antiquity  written  with  an  *  after  the  stem -vowel.  Distinct 
testimony  gives  Oyal-^Kia  and  ynfiyai-oKia  as  Aeolic  (Ahrens,  Aeol.  96), 
testimony  which  is  derived  ultimately  frgm  Herodian  (on  A  799).    But 
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Usener  finds  the  c  also  in  the  corresponding  Ionic  and  Attic  forms 
Oy^-aKu),  fiifiyt)'nKia,  and  moreover  in  Optp-trKUfy  and  that  in  part  from  the  277 
same  source  (Herod,  ed.  Lentz  ii.  521),  in  part  from  the  readings  of  M.SS. 
of  unusually  ancient  character.     The  latter  have  also  a  quite  isolated 
KiKXjtrKul,  while  for  yiyvwaKta,  ^ijiftunTKu}^  TirpwaKWj  fiXuKricta,  and  other 
forms  which  to  all  appearance  are  of  exactly  the  same  kind  no  i  is  found. 
Now,  has  this  difference   any  foundation  in  the  forms  themselves! 
Ahrens  (ut  supra)  compares  the  diphthong  of  Qvattncut  with  that  of  the 
Aeolic  /laxai-rn-c.     In  the  latter  word,  as  has  been  shown  at  length  at 
Stud.  iii.  192, 1  regard  ai  as  the  remains  of  the  aja  (Skt.  aja-mi)  which 
originally  belonged  to  words  of  this  kind.     A  portion  too  of  our  inchoa- 
tives are  to  be  referred  to  such  derived  stems.     Such  a  form  as  *yi;pa/- 
(TK^  would  hence  be  hardly  more  to  be  wondered  at  than  the  actually 
occurring  iraXaiiu.     But  it  happens  that  these  very  three  verbs  whidi 
are  given  with  the  i,  6Fij-<r«:w,  /ii/iv^-jirw,  6pw-<yjc«,  are  not  denominative, 
but,  for  all  we  can  see,  have  come  straight  from  the  roots.     Still  we  shall 
hardly  find  any  other  way  of  explaining  these  extraordinary  forms  than 
that  of  presupposing  as  a  preliminary  step  •6Fa-/-w,  *fii-fiva-i'Uf,  ^dpt^-tMf^ 
from  which  the  «  has  passed  into  the  inchoatives.     For  to  maintain,  on 
the  ground  of  these  few  verbs,  that  all  inchoatives  once  ended  in  -t<y*:w, 
and  that  it  is  merely  owing  to  a  corrupt  tradition  that  the  i  has  in  other 
cases  disappeared,  is  hardly  a  justifiable  course,  especially  as  the  analogies 
adduced  fit)m  Sanskrit  and  Zend  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  t  did 
not  belong  to  the  original  characteristics  of  this  class.     Otherwise  Job. 
Schmidt  Voc.  ii.  319. 

4)  In  a  fourth  group  we  perceive  the  existence  of  an  c  or  t  which 
has  attached  itself  to  the  root,  the  final  letter  of  which  is  a  consonant ;  e 
only  in  a  single  present,  ap-i-aKw,  with  which  we  may  compare  the  lAt. 
erem-e-sco  occurring  in  Lucretius  and  Vergil  (Corssen  ii.*  283),  though  it 
is  fi^uent  on  the  other  hand  in  the  iteratives  which  by  their  formation 
altogether  belong  here :  T£\-€-ajc£ro,  (?-€-<rK£v,  fiopfivp^-frKe.     In  the  place   - 
of  this  £  we  elsewhere  find  an  t :  hX^i-trKOfiai,  aTratp-i-tricuty  apap-i-tnctay  tvip- 
i'trictay  and  the  same  in  Latin  :  ap-i-sco-r,  pac-i-sco-r,  vn-gemri-sco.     The 
first  of  these  vowels  is  regai-ded  by  Schleicher  Comp.»  768  as  identical 
with  the  thematic  vowel,  the  second  he  sets  down  as  an  auxiliary  vowel. 
It  is  however,  as  Corssen  has  seen,  hardly  possible  to  separate  the  ^o. 
We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  regard  the  i,  just  as  in  &fjL<p'i-<y*:ta  a-^^.^  ^'^ 
"iff^di  from  the  rt.  c'c,  as  a  weakened  c  and  identify  it  with  the  c  whicU 
we  meet  with  e.g.  in  ape-r^,  iipe-tra,  and  in  numerous  other  verbal  and 
nominal  forms  e.g.  ^^-i-na-To,  yi^e-tri-g,  ^eye-Tdg,     The  t  wliicb  introduces 
itself  in  a  large  number  of  Sanskrit  forms,  especially  of   the  aorist  and 
future,   is   very  much  the  same  thing.     If  we  were  quite  sure  of  t^e 
above-mentioned  Zend  isha^o-U  we  should  have  in    it     a    remarkable 
testimony  to  the  descent  of  this  vowel  from  an  oiiginal  ».  . 

5)  A  fifth  group  is  formed  by  the  stems,  ending  for  tlxe  most  part  m 
a  consonant,  which  endeavour  to  join  themselves  imnoLediately  to  tl^ 
class -characteristic.     This  process  is  not  unattended    by  loss  of  souncl. 

I  ;^  s..  ^. /-.   5  .A„    55/_^^.o-c,  which  IB 

_„^ ^ ^,      -€TBC€M^    speak  ^rt, 

-M*-^^^*^      Ayety  (Hesych.),  to  which  Xc-^x*/  '^  *  correspond.Log  form  "^^ 
eaU7  stands  for  \£x-^*1  (Mor.  Grain  Philol.  x.  581),  a  O  Ixas  disappearwi. 
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in  K\w-(rKwv*  iirucXbfduyy  a  i'  in  \a'trKia  rt.  \av,  unless  we  prefer  to  go 
straight  back  to  the  rt.  x^*  The  related  Lat.  hi-sco  (by  the  side  of  hie- 
ta-re,  hiu-l^ci^s)  does  not  give  iis  the  means  of  deciding  the  point.  Quite 
by  itself  stands  the  denominative  irivv-aKut  which  is  clearly  derived  from 
triwro'C  So  too  the  Lat.  disco  by  the  side  of  didio-i,  po-sco  for  porsco, 
6)  Lastly  we  include  in  a  sixth  group  those  verbs  in  which  the 
original  aK  appears  in  a  mutilated  form.  This  mutilation  is  of  three 
kinds.  The  (tk  appears  as  cry  in  fiiayio  by  the  side  of  the  Lat.  misc-eOy 
the  y  in  which  we  shall  discuss  minutely  hereafter,  and  further  m  Ivtryttt  * 
airo^vw  Hesych.  by  the  side  of  kvlilv-aKta  N.  T.  irx  for  aK  is  shown  in 
ira-«7x<tf»  which  verb  has  been  discussed  at  Princ.  ii.  365.  The  6  of 
cira0ov,  viifovQa  as  the  Lat.  pa-ti-o-r  also  shows,  does  not  belong  to 
the  root,  for  which  we  are  left  with  ira  (whence  tt^-^o)  or  irav  (cp.  wiv-o- 
fiaif  iroyoi ).  Consequently  the  0  has  most  likely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
X  of  the  present-formation.  The  aspiration  of  a  tenuis  is  however  not 
unexampled.  Lastly,  in  a  number  of  forms  after  aspiration  had  taken 
place  the  tr  which  was  the  source  of  the  aspiration  fell  away,  as  in  cp- 
XO'fiai  for  ^Ip-aKft-fiai  by  the  side  of  the  Skt.  rMlShd-mi,  in  Tpv-\ia  by 
279  tiie  side  of  the  rcpv-o-icui  mentioned  on  p.  189,  and  in  several  verbs 
in  which  the  x  overstepped  the  original  limits  which  confined  it  to 
the  present-stem,  as  in  iv-yu-^Aai  by  the  side  of  the  Skt.  vdnJOchd-mi  men- 
tioned on  p.  188,  and  the  O.  H.  G.  wun-sc-ian.  Among  the  forms  with  a 
simple  x  ^or  (tk  special  interest  attaches  to  (rrer-axf*'  if,  as  is  probable,  it 
belongs  here,  inasmuch  as  the  a  here  takes  the  place  of  the  c  or  c  which 
is  usually  found  elsewhere.  This  n  finds  its  only  analogy  in  the  often- 
mentioned  Zd.  ish-a^dit. 

If  we  conclude  by  taking  a  survey  of  the  instances  in  which  this 
method  of  present-formation  in  any  of  its  modifications  is  to  be  found 
applied  to  the  same  root  in  two  or  more  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages, 
whether  the  forms  are  expanded  by  other  stem-forming  elements  or  not, 
we  shall  find  the  following  10  : 

Skt.  gd^^d-mi    Zd;  8rd  ning.  jaqai-ti  fida-Ka, 

„    vdhXXhd^-mi  tUxotiai    O.  H.  G.  wuruc-iu, 

„    prKKhi-mi    Zd.  pereqd  Lat.  po(r)9co    0.  H.  G.  inf.  forsc-^, 
„    OQthdmi        Zd.  3rd  sing,  iqaiti    Umbr.  eiscu     O.  H.  G.  inf.  eisc-^-m 

Oh.-Sl.  inf.  irska-^ilAlh,  jei-kd^i 
fiiayti  Lat.   mu<yeo  0.  H.  G. 

misc-iu, 
Annen.  can-achem  y(-yve»-(r«ca>  Lat.  gnosco. 

(cp.  above  p.  188)  yn'^iivrfo-Kta  „    -min'i^gco-r. 

Xa'<rK(o  „     hp-8C0, 

Tfpxf^Kta    O.  H.  G.  inf.  dreskan. 

We  have  now  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  Greek  verbs  with  inchoative 
presents. 

I.    -OlCtt), -<r«CO-fkW  ADDED  DIRECTLY  Hff  VOWBL  RoOTS.' 

1)  fiatTKUf.  /5a<Tic'  Wi  B  8,  trapifiafrKe  A  104  (not  an  iterative),  of 
isolated  occurrence  in  Aeschylus  and  Aristophanes.  In  a  causative 
sense  :   B  234  icaKwv  kvi^aaKi^tv  viae  *A.\aiiav, 

'  Those  which  are  reduplicated  are  marked  with  a  *. 
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2)  fidaKtif  used  from  Homer  onwards  (\  365  616.  re  iroWovg  /Soo-iccc 
yaia  fuXaiva  voXvairepiag  ayOpufwovQ^  by  poets  and  ocoasionallj  by 
prose-writers.  . 

3)  *yi-yvw-enc(Mt  in  general  use  from  Homer  onwards  (yiy vwtrKto  ae  280 
Bed  £  815),  only  its  place  is  often  taken  by  the  by-form  ylvwtrKia,  which 
has  been  s^opted  by  Bergk  and  Mommsen  in  ^ndar,  e.g.  OL  6,  97, 
though  with  Attic  writers  it  is  accounted  a  late  form.  In  Homer  editors 
are  probably  right  in  retaining  yiyyuttrkut,  although  according  to  La 
Boche  Textkr.  220  the  Ven.  A  only  once  (^  240)  has  yiyywtfKuf.  The 
correct  explanation  of  the  form  ylyuttrKut  (the  length  of  the  c  is  attested 

by  Herodian  ii.  179),  as  the  result  of  compensatoiy  lengthening,  is  given 
by  Brugman  Stud.  iv.  103.  The  Epirot  yyut-trKw  is  remarkable  as  being 
identical  with  the  Latin  gnosco  (Etym.  Orion,  p.  42,  17). 

4)  ^h-ci'tTKo-fiaty  frighten,  with  the  remarkable  substitution  of  e  for 
I  in  tiie  reduplication,  is  only  found  at  Aristoph.  Lys.  564  ihBiaK€To  rrly 
itrxa^oirwXiv,  and  has  been  adopted  as  an  emendation  at  hymn,  in 
Merc.  163  :  W  fie  rawra  deliaKtat,  for  the  senseless  TirifaKeai  of  the  M.SS. 
hi^itrtrofiai,  of  the  same  meaning,  is  more  common. 

5)  ^h'^pd-fTKufj  in  use  from  Herodotus  onwards  (dwo-h^ptj-aKu*)  in 
-compounds,  particularly  with  ano. 

6)  ^iy-hi-hv-aKit)  N.  T.  in  a  transitive  sense  *  to  put  on,'  middle  '  to 
wear.' 

7)  Opd-aKeiy'  dvafxifxyriaKtiy  Hesych.  Cp.  Lobeck  Khem.  65,  Princ.  i. 
319.  The  rt.  d/uir,  hold,  underlies  the  word.  Opfjatcogf  OprjtrKeveiyf  and 
dpiiaKia  are  of  a  similar  formation-. 

76)  *KaT  i-Ki-K\a'(TKt '  KarUXa  Photii  Lexicon. 

8)  *fii'fjLyri-aKu}  from  Homer  onwards  (i  168  firidi  fit  rovriay  fit- 
fiyTitrK*),  middle  used  along  with  jiydofiai.  On  fivaifjKvt  (E.  M.  452,  35) 
and  fii'fiyai'trKta  cp.  p.  190  f.  The  same  present  formation  is  to  be  seen  in 
re-^iiniracoTy  carmnmi-scor. 

9)  *vi'vi"tn:ufy  give  to  drink,  is  only  found  in  Hippocr.  and  Lucian. 

10)  *7rt'irpcL-(TKw  rare,  Homer  has  irip-yri-fii,  instead  (cp.  above  p. 
117),  TTCTpao'fccrai  Lys.  18,  20,  imrpaaKOfiiya  Plat.  Phaedo  69. 

11)  *Tt-^aw-o'*:w,  poetical  from  Homer  onwards,  where  the  i  is  some- 
times short  (\  442),  sometimes  long  (K.  478,-  cp.  hymn,  in  Merc.  540). 
At  Hes.  Theog.  655  there  is  the  variant  iriipdtTKiaL  for  Tni^avtTKtai,  The 
non-reduplicated  compounds  liai^wtrKny,  inupavaKeiy,  vvo<pavtTi:€ty  (Hdt. 
iii.  86  n/i'  f/fjupi^  diatf^utaKova^)  are  now  written  in  Herodotus  wibh  an  di, 
and  in  Aristotle  with  an  av,  and  are  intransitive. 

12)  ipdiTKu).     In  Homer  'i<pa(rKoyy  (pdaice,  in  Attic  writers  <l>d<rKut  as  a  281 
conj.,  <l>d<TKoifiif  <l>d(rKeiy,  i^daKiay^  not  so  often  in  the  indicative. 


II.   -0-IC6),  -aKO-fiai  ADDED    TO    CONSONANTAL   RoOTS  WHICH  HAYB  BBCOMB 

VOCALIC  BY  Metathesis. 

1)  flXufffKw,  KarafiXuxTicoyTa  ir  466,  irpofiXuKTKifiey  t  25,  frpofiXuKTKeiy 
0  239,  385,  elsewhere  only  in  Alexandrine  poets,  while  the  aor.  IfioXoy 
is  used  by  poets  of  all  times. 

2)  */Ji-/ipw-a'*:w  a  very  rare  present,  cited  by  Veitch  only  from 
Hippocrates,  Plutarch  (Mor.  1059  F.  ir€pt/3i/3pw<T(coKra)  and  Babrius 
(108,  9  flilipw(rKbfy)f  while  other  tenses,  and  especially  the  perfect,  are 

o 
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far  more  common. — Hesych.  haa  the  non-reduplicated  by-form  AvaPpwaKU)  r^ 
KareffBlufv,     Cp.  yvbKTKw  I  3. 

3)  Dor.  Oyd'ffKU)  (Pind.  01.  ii.  21),  Ionic  and  Attic  OyriaKut,  in  common 
use  fix)m  Homer  onwards.  The  AeoUc  SvaierKu  has  been  discussed 
already  on  p.  190  f. 

4)  OptJ-tTKOff  in  poets  from  Homer  onwards  {QputtrKovm  E  772),  and 
in  Herodotus.  •  The  by-form  Oopyvfiai  was  mentioned  on  p..  110. 

5)  *Ki'K\^-aK(o  tolerably  common  in  both  active  and  middle  from 
Homer  onwards  (x  397,  I  569,  o  403,  Pindar  fragm.  64  Be.  KiKXijfTKOKn). 

6)  pri-vKO'fjiai  only  in  Hesych.  pritrKOfiivtov'  Xeyo^evwy,  and  therefore 
frx)m  the  rt.  fep,  cp.  p^/ia  tiprjKa  etc. 

There  would  be  some  justification  for  putting  yeyvwo-vw,  dpaerKw, 
fjiifjiviltrKti)  and  TrivpaaKti)  in  this  list  instead  of  in  I.  I  have  not  done  so, 
however,  because  the  consonantal  roots  gan,  dhar,  man,  and  par  either 
do  not  survive  in  Greek  at  all,  or  show  no  I'egular  alternation  with 
the  corresponding  vocalic  stems. 


IIL  -<ric»,  -<r«co-fUM  ADDED  TO  Vocalic  Stems  op  two  or  more  Syllables. 

1)  ha-vKti '  pXcLTTTety  tfiOelpei  Hesych.,  a  present  to  Homer's  aor.  &aae, 
mid.  6.a<TaT0  (cp.  ahdra  Pind.=/iri7). 

2)  hi-tTKO-vTo  (also  alitTKovToy  aveiravoyro,  tKotfjLutvTO  Hesych.  (aitTKu 
is  cited  by  Herodian  i.  436),  a  present  to  the  Homeric  aor.  aetra. 

282  3)  &\S{j'ffKw  intrans.  heal,  only  in  Hippocrates,  with  the  variant 
oKdlffKw  (like  Class  IV.).  Other  present-forms  are  &\eo-iiai  and  aXdalyto 
(trans,  cp.  p.  185).     fiXOcJic  Hippocr. 

4)  a\v-<rK(o,  akiftTKiay  x  363,  382,  elsewhere  only  in  ApoU.  Rhod. 
The  forms  aXvfw,  ^Xvja  in  Homer  and  the  tragedians  suggest  that 
6\vffKta  has  come  from  *a\vK'(TKU}.  But  uaKoy  fiopov  i^aXvoyre^  hymn, 
in  Bacch.  v.  51,  and  the  common  forms  <i\evai,  &Xiofiai  point  to  a  vocalic 
stem  aXv,  which  must  have  been  developed  from  aX  (cp.  ^iXiy,  aXao^ai) 
in  a  similar  way  to  that  in  which  J^epv  watch,  discussed  on  p.  122,  was 
developed  fit)m  fep,  the  Skt.  var,  and  iXv  frx)m  feX,  The  guttiu^  stem 
therefore  must  have  been  made  either  independently  of  the  inchoative 
present-form  ot  else  out  of  it,  by  the  repression  of  the  sigma. 

5)  fii^-ffKO'fJiat,  only  Aristot.  Meteorol.  i:  14  Irepoi  tottoi  PiuitrKoyrai, 
&yaPiwaKeTai  Plato  Symp.  203  e,  besides  which  there  is  in  late  prose  the 
active  hyafii^aKia.  The  corresponding  aorist-forms  are  of  more  frequent 
occurrence. 

6)  yayv-aico-fiai  first  cited  from  Themistius.  Cp.  yayv-jnai  above 
p.  112. 

7)  yeyeid-erKOi)  Plato  Symp.  181  d,  Xenoph.  to  get  a  beard.     By-form 

8)  yripd'tTKit)  common  to  all  Greek  frtjm  Homer  onwards  (ynpatrKt  P 
325,  yrjpdtTKei  ly  120),  by  the  side  of  yrjpay  in  the  same  sense  (Xen.  Cyr. 
iv.  1,  75).     Cp.  cy^pciK  p.  134  and  Lobeck  on  Buttm  Ausf  Gr.  ii.  393. 

9)  ^fid-(TKu)  from  Euripides  onwards,  in  pretty  much  the  same  sense 
as  ffl^dto,  although  Moeris  p.  198  Be.  says  ;  ijjSdaKeiy  Iwl  rwy  irailuty  Twy 
dpxo^iytay  fjfidy  wc  ivl  to  irXelaToy  * AttikoI,  Eurip.  Ale.  1085  rvy 
h*  cO'  fiPdffKti  icaKdr,  Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  6,  1  wXily  rov  vlov  rov  &pTi 
il^oKoyroQ. 
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10)  iiXaaKit),  B  470  at  re  Kara  araS^ov  Trotjuyfiiov  ijXatrKoviny,  cp. 
N  104,  by-form  ^XaerKoi^tjj  also  epic. 

11)  IXd-tTKo- fiai  I  propitiate  Z  380,  A  472  and  later,  always  tran- 
sitive.    In  the  same  sense  tXa/xac  hymn.  Hom.  21,  5,  Homeric  i\ao/jiaL 
(cp.  p.  119),  Aesch.  Suppl.  117,  127  iXiofiai,   IXriKTitri  on  the  other  hand     • 
stands  at  ^  365   in  an  intransitive  sense.     The  k  in  this  form  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  guttural  which  appears  in  &Xviuf, 

12)  fjLtdv'VKuf,  intoxicate,  more  commonly  fieOv-trKo-^ai  in  Herodotus  283 
and  Attic  prose. 

13)  TTWTCKTKeTai  (1)  ouly  Oi-ac.  Chald.  xxviii.  p.  23  according  to 
Lobeck  Rhem.  249,  though  according  to  Steph.  Thes.  s.v.  the  M.SS.  have 
TrurrdffKeTo,  which  may  be  an  iterative. 

14)  treXd'CTKutv  Xdfiirwv  Theognosti  Canones,  Cramer  Anecd.  Oxon. 
iv.  pp.  11,  19. 

15)  TipvffKtTai  •  votTEiy  <p6iyei  Hesych.  to  be  compared  with  Tipv^Kiro' 
iretpero  and  repv  (better  ripv)'  daOeyicy  Xevtov, 

16)  rpwfraaKivdftf '  jneTajSaXXitrBw,  iirKTrpEfpiaQia, 


rV.  -(riCO»,   'O-KO-fUU  AFFIXED   AFTEB  THE  ADDITION"  OF  A   ShOBT  VoWEL. 

1)  iiXd'l-tTKU)  a  variant  to  the  dXStj-ffKb)  in  Hippocrates,  mentioned 
at  m  3. 

2)  6X'l'(TKo-fjLai  from  Pindar  onwards  in  poetry  and  prose.  Homer 
has  only  ^Xoit^,  aXwfjLevai  etc.  The  root  (Princ.  ii.  169)  must  be  /aX,  /*X 
(aXv-<Tt-c,  £tXXw). 

3)  afxpXaK'l-ffKw,  a  Doric  present  to  the  aor.  ^^pXaKo-v  ^Archil,  fr. 
73  Be.3),  which  in  Pindar  and  the  tragedians  is  ^/iTrXavov.  a^ftXaKtrrKio 
is  only  attested  by  two  passages  of  the  Pythagorean  Theages  in  Stobaeus 
Floril.  i.  67,  68  and  one  of  the  Pythagorean  authoress  Phintys  Stob. 
Floril.  Ixxiv.  61,  and  d^trXaKiaKut  not  at  all. 

4)  afiftX-l-cTKiu  from  Plato  onwards,  especially  in  compounds.  The 
forms  from  the  st.  dfifiXta  are  more  frequent.  Eurip.  (Androm.  356)  has 
also  klaiiftXovfitv  in  a  causative  sense.  Hesychius  gives  the  by-form 
dfjifiXv-trk'ei'  e^a^fiXol,  KvpiufQ  Be  ktcI  d^viXov.  icai  iicTiTpwtrKei,  So^onXi/c 
*AvBpo fitly,  dfifiXwerk-w,  attested  by  Suidas,  is  cited  in  Steph.  Thes.  from 
Galen  and  other  late  prose  writers.  Perhaps  dfifiXv-g  or  a  by-forra 
*dfi(3\o  (Princ.  i.  406,  ii.  396)  is  the  word  which  frimished  the  stem  for 
the  verb. 

5)  dyaX'l-tTKU)  fi^m  Pindar  onwards  in  poetry  and  prose  by  the  side 
of  &yak6u  (e.g.  dyaXovy  0.  I.  A.  I.  55,  3). 

6)  *aira^t-<ricai  only  X  217,  cfoTra^/aicaii'  Hes.  Th.  537  (v.  1.  ^faTra- 
TiffKwy).     The  aorist-forms  occur  pretty  often  in  poets. 

7)  ^dpap-i'OKia  only  £  23  avroq  V  dfifpl  nSBeaai  eolc  dpdpicTKe  wc^tXd, 
and  in  imitation  of  this  passage  Theocr.  25,  103. 

8)  dp-i-vicuf,  from  Herodotus  onwards  in  poetry  and  profle ;  Hom  or  284 
has  only  the  aorist-forms  in  a  somewhat  different  meaning. 

9)  (iTr)-avp'l-iTK(o.  rov  Be  re  iroXXoi  eiravpiffKoyr  dyOpiavoi  N  733.  TJte 
active  occurs  in  Theogn.  Ill  in  a  causative  sense  oi  B'  dyadol  to  fjiiyifrTut' 
enavpiaxovai  fradSyreCf  and  thus  Bergk's  scruples  about  this  passage  faU 
to  the  ground.     By-form  iTravpeto  Hes.  0pp.  419. 

o2 
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10)  {tKyyafi'l-trKw  N.  T.,  a  by-fofm  of  eKya^l(b), 

11)  yeyufv-l'tTKw  in  the  tragedians  and  Thucjdides,  so  that  it  is  a 
posthumons  present  to  the  Homeric  perf.  yiyuve,  plupf.  iycywi'ei.  By- 
form  yiyutyito,^ 

12)  evp-l'ffKw.  Of  the  present-forms,  which  occur  everywhere  from 
Pindar  onwards,  thploKto  only  occurs  in  Homer,  and  that  but  once 
(r  158),  while  tips  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

13)  Kop-i-(f Kitty  a  late  present  to  eKopeaa,  UopitrtTaTo  etc.,  attested  by 
passages  from  Kicander  e.g.  Alexiph.  415.  Cp.  Kopivwyn,  KopiaKtitv 
seems  also  to  have  been  used  in  the  sense  of  e^vflplZwy  (Hesych.  s.  v. 
Kopiutv),  In  Hippocrates  nepl  a^iywy  p.  271,  31  of  the  Geneva  edition 
there  is  KopitrKoyrai  iroWfjQ  vypatrtTjQ  in  the  sense  of  abundunt. 

14)  Kv-i'tTKiaf  a  by-form  of  «:ww,  /cvcw  attested  from  Hippocrates.  The 
middle  occurs  in  Herodotus  (ii.  93)  and  Plato.^ 

15)  6(t>\'i-(TKb)f  only  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  an  alternative  for  the 
Attic  6<p\t€rK6.yu), 

16)  ^v^i-aKo-fiai,  only  found  in  Heliodorus  and  Eustathius  in  the 
sense  of  pew,     epvidKero '  eppeevj  1\£7to  Hesych. 

17)  trrep-l-tricfiff  Soph.  O.  C.  376  airotrrepierKei,  Thuc.  ii.  43,  the  middle 
rather  more  common  with  the  older  Attic  writers,  by  the  side  of  aripo- 

18)  reXiffKto  complete,  only  Nicander  fr.  74,  10  reXiaKuty,  cp.  O. 
Schneider  Nicandrea  p.  96,  while  others  write  rcX/cricciiv.     The  form  with 

285  an  t  is  given  by  Hesych.  reXiaKOfieyog'  wXripov^eyoCf  reXciou/ici'Of.  It 
does  not  occur  before  the  Christian  period,  though  Herodian  i.  436  gives 
the  active. 

18  b)  rutTKOfiiy 91  C.  I.  3538,  in  a  metrical  oracle  12  (cp.  Nauck 
Melanges  iv.  36). 

19)  x^oi5-£-<r*:w,  only  in  Hesych.  in  the  gloss  x^^^^^^f^ovfrai '  yatrrpi- 
(overai  Le.  filling  the  belly,  fattening,  so  that  it  is  a  by-form  to  -xXoiZdv 
^liXKeadai  Koi  Tpvtpdy,  the  perfect  to  which  is  Ke\\oi^e  *  ^icXirtro. 

20)  ypri-L-fTKO'iiaiy  only  Hdt.  iiL  17:  yjiri-i-aKoyT at  (M.SS.  'xpffiaKovro) 
T^  vBarif  by-form  to  ypaofiai,  in  an  iterative  sense. 


V.  -O-ICA),  'O-KO-fUU  ADDEB  IMICEDIATELY  TO  OONSONANTAL  BoOTS. 

1^  ^hi-ha-trKU),  which  only  belongs  here  on  the  assumption  that  the  rt. 
Jax  (pi*obably  from  5a*:,  and  so=Zd.  dakh-ah  teach,  Lat.  die  in  di-sco, 
di-dic-i,  doc  in  doc-eo)  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  verb,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  present-form  which  was  common  to  all  Greek  from 
Homer  onwards  came  from  *^t-5ax-«^*:w  or  *3e-3a*:-(r*:w  and  not  directly 
from  the  rt.  da  {di-da-ey,  i-dirj^y),  Cp.  Prina  i.  284,  Pick  i.^  611.  We 
met  with  a  corresponding  fluctuation  between  a  vocalic  root  and  one 
which  had  been  expanded  by  a  guttural  in  the  case  of  dkvaicw  (iii.  4)  and 
iXdffKOfjLai  (iii.  11).    The  fact  that  forms  like  ehiha^e,  hdidayfjiai  are  as  old 

•  Nauck  discusses  this  verb  in  detail,  JfSlanges  iv.  41  ff.  He  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  perfect  y4yvva,  and  prefers  to  call  y4y<ay€  an  aorist.  But  the  o»  does 
not  suit  this  view  (cp.  Ch.  XTII.  ii.). 

♦  tA^x^Kw  is  only  mentioned  by  Herodian  i,  436.  The  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment at  the  place  is  faulty,  and  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  form  has  usurped 
the  place  of  another. 
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as  Homer  goes  to  prove  that  ^i^ax  was  in  quite  early  times  recognised 
as  the  stem. 

2)  *5ei-^/-aro-/iat  or  ^t'^l-ffKO-jnai  y  41  ^et^nricofuyoc  (o  150  MiaKO- 
fuvoq)  Zk  yrpocrfv^a,  tr  121  hiirai  'xpvai^  BtiiiaKero  (cp.  v  197).  The  pre- 
cisely identical  use  of  hiKavoiavTo  and  ItiKvv^tvoQ  (cp.  above,  p.  183) 
undoubtedly  entitles  us  to  refer  the  word  to  the  rt.  Iik  (hUyvfn), 

3)  ^e-i-fTKuty  "I'lTKiMt  (ttfKwvy  "itTKovaa)  a  causative  present  to  eviKa,  iiccXocy 
almost  confmied  to  Homer  (impf.  ^uricoy,  TiVitok),  so  that  the  rt.  is  clearly 
ic. — On  the  impf.  luicc  he  said  (r  203,  x^^)  fro^^  ^®  rt.  trcK  (wir)  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  Princ.  ii.  68. 

4)  *l-<i-trK'eiv  &ytty  Hesych.  which  Lobeck  Bhem.  249  and  M. 
Schmidt  found  obsciu«,  but  which  may  probably  be  very  simply  explained 

as  an  inchoative  present  from  the  rt.  &y.     It  stands  then  for  l-ay-aKto,  286 
We  met  with  i  as  a  reduplication  of  a  in  l-av-u,     Cp.  Princ.  i.  484. 

5)  kX^'Okw,  Only  KkutaKuy  ewiKXuydtoy  Hesych.,  so  that  it  is  for 
Kktad-tTKbf,     On  its  origin  cp.  p.  157. 

6)  ?rcvv-(rji*ai,  a  denominative,  apparently,  from  Triyvro-c,  since  it  means 
just '  to  make  wise,  prudent.'  So  Aesch.  Pers.  830  npdg  ravr  iKeiypy 
iv^povtiy  KEyfiffiiiyoy  inyvaKiT  evXoyoitri  yovBeTijfjLatriy,  and  the  aor.  occurs 
at  !Bi  249  Ij^Tj  yap  ue  kuI  aWo  re?)  iviyvatrtv  iiberfiij.  Cp.  Simon.  C.  fr. 
12Be.3 

7)  ri'Tv-tTKO'fiai,  T  80  lottriy  re  TirvffKOfityoi  Xatatri  t*  ifiaWoy,  titv' 
o-rero  0  41,  N  23,  also  used  in  the  sense  of  revx^ty.  The  active  is  used 
by  late  poets  in  the  latter  sense.  Other  inchoative  forms  fram  an 
equivalent  of  this  stem  are  airodvaKeiy  (M.S.  dirobyKeiy)'  aVo7T;yx«*>'«*T 
kv^vvKu'  eyrvyxarei,  with  a  remarkable  shifting  of  the  aspiration,. which 
was  lost  before  the  or<c,  to  the  initial,  rervaictay'  iiJL(payiiti)y,  rtrvtrKtro' 
KaTeaK€va(€To,  all  in  Hesych. 

8)  xa-^^'fw  foimd  from  Solon  onwards  (fr.  13,  36  Be.'),  apparently  for 
Xaf-orjcw,  cp.  x^^*'*^^  ^or.  e-xay-o-y,  pf.  jcf'x'?''"*  while  the  Lat.  hi-sco  shows 
no  nasal. 

dfi^itrKoyTiQ'  lylvo^tvoi  (cp.  eTrajn^^itTicw),  which  might  at  first  sight  be 
taken  for  an  inchoative  of  the  rt.  Ac,  so  strongly  resembles  the  form 
dfiwla\iM>  (more  commonly  d^iritTxy^onai)  that  we  may  certainly  follow 
Steph.  Thes.  in  regarding  it  as  merely  a  by-form  of  the  latter.  dpfitrKut : 
^dfu^trx'^  •  •  oijdriTi  \  *(Tut0rj6i.  We  have  thus  in  this  form  a  second 
instance  of  the  progressive  dissimilation  in  the  case  of  neighbouring 
aspirated  syllables. 

VI.  A  TRANBFOBMSD  -<ric». 

1)  ^v-eryia'  diro^vw  Hesych.  The  y,  as  in  /icVycii,  has  arisen  from  a:. 
Cp.  ^i^vtTKu  above,  p.  193,  and  ^/iryoi. 

2)  £p-x'>-/^at  common  to  all  Greek  from  Homer  onwards  (N  256).  Cp. 
Princ.  ii.  366. 

3)  fil-tryw  used  extensively  from  Homer  onwards  both  in  the  active 
and  the  middle.  The  Lat.  mis-c-eo  shows  most  clearly  that  the  y  has 
been  weakened  from  k.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Skt.  mik-sh,  mi-mtk-sh 
(Princ.  i.  417),  from  which  it  might  almost  be  inferred  that  the  course 

of  the  expansion  was  as  follows  :  mik  (Skt.  mi^-rd-8  mixed),  mik-s  (Skt.  287 
fn%k-^h)y  mik-ak  (Lat.  misc-eo),     A  glance  at  Ivayta  is  enough  to  teach  us 
that  we  ought  not  to  explain  the  y  of  /i/ayw  in  the  way  taken  by  Ahrens, 
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who  at  Formenl.  p.  1 23  says  that '  the  remarkable  y  has  been  brought  aljout 
by  the  transformation  of  the  kJ  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  find  an 
analogy  for  such  a  softening  influence.  It  may  even  be  asked  whether  the 
original  ksk  had  not  already  been  softened  to  ak  before  the  softening  of  the 
jc  between  vowels  in  forms  like  i^lyriv^  fxiydc  etc.,  so  that  from  the  primary 
*mik-8kd-mi  would  have  come  even  in  Greek  a  *^i<ncw.  It  would  not 
in  itself  be  improbable  that  the  softening  of  the  simple  A;  to  y  in  forms 
like  ifilyriy  should  by  the  force  of  analogy  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  softening  of  the  sk,  Joh.  Schmidt  however  (Vocal,  i.  123)  makes  the 
very  plausible  conjecture  that  the  well-attested  natural  length  of  the 
vowel  in  /jiltryw,  fju^ai,  fUKTo  is  due  to  the  after-effects  of  a  nasal,  so  that 
we  should  have  to  assume  a  primary  form  jjnyy-trKw,  in  which  the  first 
y  would  have  arisen  from  the  syllable  w  in  /i/yi'v/ni.  For  the  softened 
Sveryw  too  there  occurs  a  nasal  formation  in  hvyut  (cp;  above,  p.  178).  So 
it  may  be  that  its  primary  form  was  ♦^ui'-auai,  and  that  the  nasal  was  in 
both  cases  the  real  source  of  the  softening. 

4)  ncL'trxio  common  to  all  Greek  (aXyfa  wdaxft  Y  297).  Op.  Princ. 
iL  365  f.,  where  objection  is  taken  to  the  wide-spree^  assumption 
that  the  loss  of  a  0  is  the  cause  of  the  'aspiration.  The  comparison  of 
the  Lat.  pa-ti-o-r  and  of  iriv-o-fiai^  irovo-q  points  conclusively  to  the 
assumption  that  the  root-syllable  waa  ira  (apparently  for  a-na,  cp.  (jTra-vt-c 
and  Princ.  ii.  356).  i-^a-do-v^  and  Tri-irov-tia  ai-e  expanded  by  a  0.  The 
Sicilian  perfect  friirotrxa  (Ahrens,  Dor.  351)  has  been  formed  in  striking 
analogy  to  the  present.  The  different  view  of  this  verb  taken  by  Joh. 
Schmidt  (Voc.  L  93)  fails  to  convince  me.  Synonymic  differences  such 
as  liave  arisen  not  only  between  iriytvdai,  ttoi'oc  on  one  side  and  irdaxeiy, 
iruOe'iy  on  the  other,  but  also  between  ttuOoq  and  the  undoubtedly  related 
netdot.^  (mourning)  ought  not  to  induce  us  to  separate  the  stems  Trey  and 
waO,  In  wey't'X-po-c  (y  348),  wiy-rj-Q,  Trey-irj  (f  157)  we  have  a  modifica- 
tion of  meaning  in  the  case  of  ney  precisely  similar  to  that  which  has 
prevailed  in  iraOe^y  and  wderxeiy.  Still  less  am  I  inclined  to  separate 
288  the  Lat.  pa-ti-o-r,  which  in  the  wide  ramifications  of  its  meaning  is 
completely  equivalent  to  naOely,  and  nif-fxa  (wn^ara  7rda\£iy)  from  the 
form  of  the  stem  which  ends  in  0.  pa-ti-o-r  comes  from  the  rt.  pa^  as 
po-ti'Or  from  po  (cp.  forie-o-r). 

Besides  these  I  have  at  Princ.  ii.   365  f.  tried  to  make  good  the 
^  assertion  that  the  following  8  verbs,  whose  stem  ends  in  \  even  outside 
the  present  tense,  owe  this  consonant  to  a  softening  from  o-zc. 

yXiXOfini  in  Herodotus,  Aristophanes,  and  Demosthenes.  Forms 
belonging  to  other  stems  than  the  present  are  of  quite  isolated  occur- 
rence, e.g.  eyX«W/ii;»'  Plato  Com.  ii.  695  Mein.  yXiaxpo-s  (Princ.  i.  458) 
perhaps  contains  the  sibilant  which  we  assume  to  have  existed  before  x» 
while  yXi'-a,  yXoi-o-Q  seem  to  give  the  root. 

itfxofiaiy  common  to  all  Greek  from  Homer  onwards,  accompanied  by 
a  plentiful  noun-formation:  €vx4,  cw^wX?/,  evx^raao-Oui  and  forms  like 
evEo/iiai  (Soph.),  e^KTo  (above,  p.  131),  i/Maro  (Pind.  Aesch.).  The  Skt. 
vdh/c/utrti  he  wishes,  desires  (for  van-ska-ti)  thoroughly  corresponds  to 
the  meaning  wish,  as  does  vduKJid  wish  to  tv^ii  and  the  O.H.G.  wunac. 
Both  words  are  derived  in  the  Pet.  Diet,  from  van  wish  for.**     ev=:va 

m 

*  Roth  (Ztsohr.  xix.  220)  however  connects  the  stem  tbx  with  the  Skt.\rdgh-dt, 
the  offering,  presenting  one,  making  voffh  the  rt.    So  too  Fick*  i.  765. 
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may  be  plainly  seen  in  tvpv-g  from  *varvr8  (Skt.  uru-8  Princ.  L  431), 
and  in  evyi-c  berefb:=Skt.  vdnjct,  und  (Bugge  Stud.  iv.  328). 

v^lXdii  Homeric  (^vi^iiiei'ai  e  375),  also  m^fo/iai  £  364. 

o^ij^ta  ^  226  eafirjxov  by  the  side  of  trfiaia  in  Hdt.  and  Aristoph., 
vto-afiriK-To-Q  N  342,  liatrftriydtiQ  Aristoph. 

amy-d-xia  II  391  and  elsewhere  by  the  side  of  arive  K  16.  Here 
there  are  no  forms  with  a  J.  The  iterative  trreyaxttrKe  T  132  is  no 
objection  to  the  view  that  x  stands  for  an  earlier  (ric,  as  is  shown  by 
^aKioKoyro. 

rpvxw,  rpvxpfitvoQ  a  288,  cp.  Tipv-uKitt  above,  p.  195.  Still  as  early 
as  p  387  there  is  rpvl^ut, 

ipriX"^  ^7  ^®  s^<^®  ^^  \l^aut,  post-Homeric.  \l/y  Soph.  Tr.  678  by  the 
side  of  e\l/TfKTai  ib.  698. 

ypvx"^  o.ye\l^vxoy  N  84,  ^j^^aaa  Y  440;  >/^vx^'  ^^"XP^^f  ^^X^^  ^'^^  show 
the  x>  ^T^^  it  is  only  (pv-aaw  and  the  other  forms  put  with  it  at  Princ.  ii 
117  which  are  to  be  referred  to  a  vocalic  stem. 

If  this  conjecture  is  correct  there  is  no  other  explanation  left  for  the  289 
£  except  that  either,  as  we  assumed  in  the  case  of  aXv^u),  eX^cpan,  hi^a^w^ 
they  are  to  be  referred  to  stems  which  have  been  expanded  by  *:,  or,  and 
this  seems  to  me  the  simpler  view,  that  the  £  made  its  way  into  the 
future  and  aorist  on  the  analogy  of  iM^aro  by  the  side  of  Xcxoc,  iXcyJw 
by  the  side  of  iXcyx****  ioi^aro  by  the  side  of  lixo^fn  etc. 

The  sum  total  then  of  the  inchoative  verbs  in  Greek  is  made  up  as 
follows :  in  the  first  division  there  are  13,  in  the  second  6,  in  the  third 
16,  in  the  fourth  21,  in  the  fifth  8,  in  the  sixtli  12,  that  would  be  in  all 
76.  Since  however  repvaKu  in  iii.  was  originally  identical  with  rpvx^ 
in  vi.,  and  uKdrjaicw  (iii.  3)  with  aXditrKuj  (iv.  1)  we  must  subtract  two 
from  this  number,  and  this  gives  us  a  total  of  74,  not  quite  half  the 
number,  that  is,  of  the  verbs  of  the  nasal  class.  It  must  be  remarked 
moreover  that  very  many  of  these  presents  do  not  occur  till  late,  and 
that  not  a  few,  though  given  in  our  grammars  as  the  regular  forms,  are 
of  quite  isolated  occurrence.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  dehiffKOfiai 
(i.  4),  hMfftcuf  (i.  6),  dpatTKia  (i.  7),  Kar-e-KUkaaKe  (i.  7b),  wiviCTKit)  (i.  9), 
ncLirpaaKw  (L  10),  fiXwoKu  (ii.  1),  jSifipuKricti}  (ii.  2),  p^jaKOfjiai  (ii.  8),  &a(rKia 
{uL  1),  aiffKoyro  (iii.  2),  aXdrtaKu  (iii.  3),  aXi/ffKoi  (iii.  4),  yavvaKoptai 
/iiL  6),  iikatTKitt  (iii.  10),  TriordtrKtrai  (iii  13),  treKdaKia  (ui.  14),  rcpwVicw 
(iii.  15),  TpiaiirdtrxiMi  (iii.  16),  ruvKo^tyoi  (iii.  18b),  dnl3\aKi(TKi»)  (iv,  3^, 
atcat^iaKta  (iv.  6),  dpapiaKu)  (iv.  7),  Uya fiiaKtjj  (iv.  10),  KopierKto  (iv.  13), 
pviaKOfiai  (iv.  16),  TeXitTKw  (iv.  18),  x^o«^«o''f<^  (iv-  19),  x/''7<o^'fOf*c"(iv.  20), 
UitTKu  (v.  4),  k\w(Tk(o  (v.  5),  Bveryw  (vL  1).  After  the  subtraction  of 
these  32  rare  forms  there  remain  about  40  verbs  in  which  this  present- 
formation  was  actually  in  constant  use. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  meaning  of  this  present-expansion,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  abundantly  attested  inchoative  meaning  in  Latin  verbs 
like  adolescei'e,  revirnacere,  pubeacerey  senescere,  clarescere  etc.,  it  would 
perhaps  hardly  have  occurred  to  anyone  to  ascribe  even  partially  the  ex- 
pression of  the  same  notion  to  the  Greek  verbs  of  like  formation.  As 
a  fact  out  of  the  74  present-forms  of  this  class  only  5,  i.e.  the  Hero- 
dotean  diafputerKeiy  (iUricescere),  dyafiiwaKOjiai  (revivi8Co)y  ycrtiaaicw, 
yripdtTKw  {seneaco),  iifidtrKU)  (jmbesco)  have  an  unmistakably  inchoative  290 
meaning.  When  once  awake  to  this  fact  we  shall  perhaps  go  on  to 
ikdmit  that  the  action  also  in  yiyywaKbt  (gvioaco),  ^i^yiiaKia  {refni/niacor)^ 
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li^atrKWf  TiTvetKOfiatf  and  possibly  in  fidcTKutf  KvtffKia  and  KtKXijffKuf  is  repre- 
sented as  gradually  arriying  at  completion.  A  number  of  these  verbs 
have  in  the  present  stem,  and  that  partly  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
verb,  a  decidedly  causative  meaning.  This  is  specially  the  case  with 
.  IfTifidtricbfy  MlcTKOftai  make  frightened,  Trnrlaicw,  /neOvtrKU),  iicya  filer  tew  ^  ilak'Uff 
wivvffKdf,  hvafiiUKTKOfiai  is  used  sometimes  in  a  simply  inchoative,  some- 
times in  a  causative  sense.  That  the  inchoative  meaning  veered  straight 
round  to  the  causative  we  are  hardly  entitled  to  assume.  It  was  rather 
that  the  operation  expressed  by  some  of  these  verbs  was  from  the  first 
a  gradual  operation.  Gradual  upspringing  and  gradual  operation  met  in 
the  same  form,  and  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  case  where  one  and 
the  same  form  is  made  the  vehicle  for  an  intransitive  and  a  causative 
meaning.  Later  on  xisage,  as  it  often  did  also  in  the  case  of  intran- 
sitive inchoative  forms,  allowed  the  notion  of  gradualness  to  fall  away, 
and  so  nothing  but  the  causative  meaning  was  left.  For  pdrrKeiv  e.g.  we 
suppose  the  primary  meaning  to  have  been  *to  get  gradually  into 
motion/  and  to  this  was  added  the  causative  '  to  set  gradually  in 
motion,'  and  hence  for  the  compound  with  M  *  to  bring  gradually 
nearer  to  something.'  The  distinction  between  that  which  comes  about 
and  that  which  is  brought  about  formed,  to  begin  with,  no  more  of  a 
special  expression  here  than,  say,  in  <rr?/-<ru),  t'trrrj-aa,  l(irj-(ra,  as  con- 
trasted with  e-trrri'V,  c-/3jy-v,  or  in  verbs  like  iXavvuvy  ^yeiv.  After 
this  contrast  between  ini/^daKw  and  iviPalvwy  tirifitiyai  etc.  had  been  once 
developed,  the  special  expression  of  gradualness  which  had  really  been 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  form,  fell  quite  into  abeyance,  and  l-mfiatrKia 
in  this  way  came  to  be  a  purely  causative  verb.  Thus  viewed  these 
very  causatives  are  also  witnesses  to  a  period  in  which  the  (tk  was  a 
present-expansion  with  a  definite  meaning.  The  vulgar  dialect  of  Rome^ 
as  Lowe  (Prodromus  corp.  glossar.  362)  points,  out,  shows  the  same 
change  of  meaning  in  e.g.  ferascit  ferum  facit,  pravescere  depravare. 
In  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  the  verbs  of  this  class  it  must  be 
admitted,  it  is  true,  that  all  recollection  of  this  early  state  of  things  had 
as  entirely  disappeared  as  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  verbs  nandsci,  padaci, 
2^1  tUcisci,  proficiaciy  pascere.  Among  the  Sanskrit  forms  which  we  re- 
cognised above  as  belonging  here  in  form,  at  least  two  have  an 
unmistakably  inchoative  meaning,  i.e.  uJcMd-tiH^ucescii  and  murJchorti 
it  curdles,  grows  firm,  stiff.  We  may  see  in  this  a  remarkable  trace  of 
an  inchoative  meaning  in  the  syllable  ska  (Ma),  a  meaning  originally 
existing,  we  may  assume,  in  the  Indian  languages  as  well. 
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There   is    probably   no   discovery   made    by    Comparative   Philology 
which    has    contributed    so  much    towards  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  structure  of    the    Greek   verb   as    the   discovery  of  the   i-class. 
Buttmann,  who  so  often  showed  a  deeper  insight  than  his  contem> 
poraries,  got  no  further  than  the  perception,  expressed  under  the  head  of 
*  double  themes '  (Ausf.  Gr.  i.^  367)  with  reference  to  presents    like 
0ctiVai,  fiaWia,  ratrffw,  (ppa^u,  that  *  in  a  lai'ge  number  of  verbs  the  stem 
of  the  word'  appears  *in  the  present  in  a  longer,  fuller  form,  produced 
sometimes  by  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  sometimes  by  the  addition  or 
the  variation  of  consonants/    Least  of  all  was  this  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  presents  in  -(nrta  and  -i^ti),  as  in  &ct  the  '  variation  of  the  con- 
sonants'  was  left  quite  incomprehensible.     It  was  not  for  a  moment 
suspected  that  it  might  be  possible  to  explain  the  four  verbs  selected 
above  as  examples,  and  those  like  them,  on  a  single  principle,  notwith- 
standing that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  arrive  at  the  truth  merely 
from  a  close  examination  of  Latin  verbs  in  -io  in  connexion  with  the 
alterations  manifest  in  the  comparatives  in  -icuv,  without  any  aid  from 
Sanskrit.     Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  i.^  21 1  acknowledges  that  it  was  the  analysis 
of  the  Greek  comparatives  which  first  led  him  to  discern  the  connexion 
between  Greek  verbs  in  -o-o-w  and  -\Xw  and  the  Sanskrit  verbs  of  the  292 
fourth  class   (1st  sing,  -jd-mi),  and  this  is  why,' in  my  'Temporaund 
Modi,'  I  devoted  such  a  considerable  ^pace, — ^and  the  condition  of  the 
science  at  the  time  made  this  quite  necessary — to  the  parallelism  between 
the  formation  of  the  comparative  and  that  of  the  present. 

Since  that  time  the  analogies  firom  Greek  have  by  Bopp  himself,  by 
Schleicher  and  others,  been  placed  in  so  clear  a  light  that  no  doubt  on 
the  main  points  is  any  longer  possible.  Controversies  exist  only  on  a 
few  side  questions  and  single  points,  and  on  the  origin  of  the  whole  class. 
Li  respect  to  these  questions  I  will  deal  only  with  such  ground  as  has 
not  been  already  covered  by  me  in  my  '  Principles  of  Greek  Etymology.' 
Our  main  task  here  is  to  demonstrate  the  original  unity  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  present-formations,  apparently  so  diverse,  which  belong  to 
this  class.  Such  a  result  can  be  welcomed  even  by  one  who  still  feels 
some  doubts  as  to  the  origin  of  the  whole  phenomenon. 

It  is  a  settled  fact  that  the  primitive  Iiido-Germanic  language  distin- 
guished a  large  number  of  present-stems  from  the  verb-stem  by  affixing 
the  syllable /a.  As  j  and  i  are  constantly  interchanged  before  vowels, 
we  may  expect  at  staling  to  find  ia  as  well  as  ja  in  the  various  indi- 
vidual languages,  and  to  find  both  forms  of  this  one  element  represented 
by  such  substitutes  as  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  single  languages  would 
lead  us  to  expect,  ja  can  be  clearly  seen  in  4  families,  in  Sanskrit,  where 
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the  class  of  verbs  characterised  by  ja  is  given  as  the  4thy  in  Zend,  in 
Slavonic,  and  in  Gothic : 

Skt.       hip  pros,  kup-ja-mi  I  become  agitated. 

Zd.         verez  „  verest^drmi  I  do. 

Ch.-Sl.  sna  „  znorjq  I  know. 

Qoth.    haf  „  haf-ja  I  heave. 

ia  appears  in  the  Latin  verbs  of  the  so-called  third  conjugation  in  -io  : 

fug  fug^ 

In  Lithuanian  we  have  the  same  interchange  between  ja  and  ia  which 
we  shall  presently  see  to  have  taken  place  in  Greek.     The  ia  occurs  in 
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rt.  ar 


pres.  ar-ik    I  plough, 


the  ja  both  in  derivative  verbs  e.g.  laidG-ju  I  bury,  and  in  primary 
verbs  with  the  phonetic  change  of  j  to  I,  which  is  pronounced  Uke  the 
French^* : 

rt.  M  pres.  sM-iu    I  sit. 

We  are  accordingly  entitled  to  expect  to  find  the  forms  in  -ja-nii 
represented  in  Greek  sometimes  by  a  vocalic  -tw,  or  perhaps  (but  of  that 
later)  -na^  sometimes  by  the  old  -jut  and  all  the  transformations  to  which 
such  a  syllable  would  by  Greek  phonetic  laws  have  been  liable.  We 
derive  the  most  material  assistance  here  from  the  analogy  of  the  com- 
parative, the  suffix  of  which  is  to  be  referred  to  the  primary  form  -Jcww. 
Compare  : 


9t.  r)hv             com 
„    trXc                   , 

par.  fjb'iciP 

and  rt.  (o-f  )id 
»»     »»    ba 

pres. 

91 

„   fiaX                   , 

,        fxaWop 

» 

„    paX 

i9 

/3aXXo>. 

„    aptv                 , 

m                0 

)) 

„     T(P 

>> 

rciVo). 

>»    X^P 

,        Xflpuv 

yy 

>»    rtp 

19 

reipoi). 

„   cXaxv               , 

,        rjao'top 
,        cKdca-mv 

»» 

y,       \€VK 

„   rapax 

»» 

Xcvo-o-o). 
rapdo'a'a. 

,t    Kparv               , 
„    pa$v                   y 
„    oXtyo                 , 

,        Kpelaafop 
,        (y7r)o\i{^a>p  * 

»» 

»» 

91 

„     XlT 
„     KOpvB 

»» 
»» 

Xia-aofxai. 
Kopvaafo, 
rpi(a>. 

It  is  only  for  the  change  from  Ij  to  'C  which  we  have  to  assume  for 
e^o/iac,  ifw  that  we  have  no  analogy  among  the  comparatives,  though 
this  lack  is  fully  compensated  for  by  parallels  in  other  directions  e.g. 
apyupo-neiay  compared  with  the  feminine  of  the  Lat.  acu-pediu-s  (Princ. 
i.  161),  Lesb.  fa=ordinary  Greek  hid. 

The  Sanskrit  4th  class  of  verbs  is  one  of  great  extent.  According  to 
Bopp  it  contains  130  verbs,  to  which  have  to  be  added  a  few  roots  in  a, 
which  are  classed  by  the  Indian  grammarians  as  roots  in  e  and  o. 
Boehtlingk  in  a  note  to  his  Sanskritchrestomathie  p.  279  was  the  first  to 
bring  this  last  fact  to  light.  Consequently  e.g.  the  rt.  dfid  suckle,  pres. 
dhchjd-mi,  rt.  f d  sharpen,  pres.  g-jd-mi  belong  to  this  class.  This  makes 
the  total  a  still  larger  one.  The  Skt.  rned-jd-Ttii,  from  the  rt.  mid  get 
fat,  is  the  one  solitary  instance  in  that  language  of  intensification  of  the 

>  On  the  newly  found  Attic  form  hKiiifup  (C.  I.  A.  1  B,  33  etc.)  of.  Caner  Shid. 
vlii.  264. 
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root- vowel  combined  with  the  addition  of  the  syllable  Ja,  as  in  the  Latin  294 
mijo  for  meig-io  from  the  rt.  mig,  and  in  the  Gk.  irXtjaau  rt.  TrXay. 
In  Zend  there  are,  according  to  Justi,  not  so  very  many  of  these  verbs 
to  be  found.  From  Old-Persian  Spiegel  (Altpers.  Keilinschr.  p.  166) 
knows  of  only  a  single  instance.  In  Latin  there  are  the  following  15 
verbs  which  belong  directly  here  :  cap-io,  cup-io,  fac-io,  fod-io,  fug-io^ 
grad-io-r,  jac-io,  la€-io,  mor-io-r,  quat-io,  par-io,  pat-uhr,  rap-io,  sap-to, 
spec-io.  But  there  are  some  more  to  be  added ;  for,  as  Struve  (Ub.  d.  lat. 
Declination  und  Conjugation  p.  199^  has  well  shown,  the  boundary  line 
between  these  verbs  of  the  so-callea  3rd  conjugation  and  those  of  the 
4th  which,  like /arc-to, /itZc-io,  or-io-Ty  sal-io,  are  saddled  with  an  i  only 
in  the  present-stem,  is  not  very  clearly  drawn.  In  the  very  earliest 
Latin  there  appear  forms  like  parire^=pareref  nwrlri:=moriy  cuplre, 
desiplre  and  the  like.  It  was  only  in  the  course  of  time  that  the  fashion 
became  established  of  regularly  expelling  the  i  of  the  stem  in  certain 
verbs  before  a  short  er,  and  keeping  it  eveiy  where  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
traction in  others.  The  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  verbs  is  not 
enough  to  constitute  a  difference  of  conjugation;  we  ought  rather  to 
place  all  verbs  whose  i  is  movable  (as  contrasted  with  that  of  audio, 
atulivi  etc.)  in  this  class.  And  even  in  casein  where  the  i  goes  light 
through  all  forms,  e.g.  in  mug-io,  we  are  no  more  excluded  from  the  sup- 
position that  it  may  in  the  b^inning  have  been  a  present-expansion, 
than  we  are  in  the  case  of  the  nasal  of  jungo  and  other  formations  of 
that  class.  The  class-characteristic  is  not  so  evident  at  first  sight  in  djo, 
mejo,  which  no  one  who  looks  at  7ud-jor=mag-ior  can  doubt  to  have 
originated  in  ag-io,  meig-io. 

Grothic  has  only  8  verbs  in  which  the  syllable  ja  characterises  the 
]>re8ent-stem  as  such  :  hid-jan  hegy/rath-jan  understand,  haf-ja/n  heave, 
hlaJi-jan  laugh,  rath-jan  count,  akath-jan  injure,  skap-jan  shape,  make, 
and  vaJi8-jan  wax,  grow  (Leo  Mej'er  Goth.  Sprache  p.  350).  Here  as  in 
i)0  many  other  cases  Greek  surpasses  most  of  the  other  languages  in  the 
nbundajice  of  the  forms  preserved,  though  all  kinds  of  transformations 
have  so  modified  the  original  formation  that  it  is  almost  undistinguish- 
able. 

The  cases  in  which  the  formative  syllable  ja  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  affixed  to  the  same  stem  in  more  than  one  Indo-Crermanic  family  of 


nguages  are  the  following 

20: 

SKKoiuu 

lAt. 

aairaipca 

Lith. 

SaUa  divide 

Skt. 

dfipa 

Lith. 

€(ofUU 

Tilth. 

Bvtto 

Lat 

ldi<a 

Skt. 

Lat.  cap-io 

Goth. 

Skt.  kup-jormi 

TAt. 

Kkaxraia 

Lat. 

Xntrato 

Lith. 

Skt.  mdn-ja-te 

Zd. 

fivXX«» 

Ch.-Sl. 

J[C<f 

Lith. 

irrco-crA) 

Old-TAt. 

sal-io. 

sjnf^iti  (inf.  spirit  Princ.  i.  368). 

d-ja-mi  (cut). 

dir-iu  (flay). 

sSd-iu, 

svh-fio, 

sma-^d-mi, 

haf-ja. 

cup-to. 

gloc-io. 

Iduk-iu  (Princ.  i.  196). 

mairirye-te  (he  tbinkfl) 

(cp.  the  Gk.  fxaivrrai  Princ.  i.  387). 
fneJrjq  (I  grind). 
Ud-iu  (smell). 
pin^io. 
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denied  of  course  that  siiffixes  which  occur  elsewhere  as  nominal  suffixes 
occasionally  perform  other  functions.  For  instance  the  suffix  -na  gets 
that  of  expressing  the  passive  in  Gothic.  But  where  Ls  a  nominal  suffix 
to  be  found  with  such  manifold  ramifications  of  meaning  as  this  -ja  ? 
Are  we  to  imagine  that  in  the  structure  of  the  verb  such  essential  cate- 
gories as  passivity,  modality,  and  the  designation  of  the  future,  as  good 
as  came  out  of  nothing  at  all,  or,  in  other  words  arose  from  the  cbince 
difference  in  the  application  of  a  nominal  suffix  which  has  in  itself 
no  meaning,  or  at  least  none  to  distinguish  it  essentially  fixDm  other 
nominal  suflixes  1  This  seems  to  me  an  impossibility,  and  I  believe  that 
Schleicher  himself  would  hardly  have  maintained  the  pronominal  origin 
of  the  syllable  ^'a  if  he  had  not,  with  the  rigid  exclusiveness  of  attention 
which  was  peculiar  to  him  purposely  refused  consideration  to  many  of 
the  abstruser  questions  about  *  function.'  And  yet  it  is  only  by  the 
conscientious  and  combined  consideration  of  both  sound  and  meaning 
that  a  satisfactory  solution  can  be  reached  of  the  problems  set  us  by  the 
Science  of  Language. 

If  we  proceed  to  ask  what  is  the  way  which  modera  languages  have 
taken,  in  periods  that  are  more  open  to  our  observation,  to  express 
categories  like  passivity,  modality  and  futurity  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  answer.  It  is  by  the  application  of  auxiliary  verbs  which,  in 
299  virtue  of  the  meanings  which  had  been  already  determined  in  their 
independent  use,  carried  in  themselves  the  germ  of  the  expression  of 
these  relations.  It  was  these  clear  analogies  which  Bopp  had  in  view 
when  at  the  very  outset  of  his  vast  labours  he  conjectured  that  auxiliary 
verbs  had  been  made  use  of  in  earlier  periods  of  linguistic  history.  And 
seeing  that  Bopp's  explanation  of  the  sibilant  in  the  verbal  structure  as 
being  the  rt.  a«  is  as  good  as  universally  accepted,  and  that  of  the  dh 
(Gr.  0)  as  being  the  i-t.  dha  place,  do,  is  pretty  generally  adopted,  we 
shall  be  justified  in  inclining  to  his  derivation  of  the  syllable  -ja  from 
the  rt.  ja  (Skt.  jd)  go.  The  idea  of  going  contains  in  itself,  as  is  shown 
by  W.  von  Humboldt  (Ueber  die  Verschiedenheit  des  menschlichen 
Sprachbaues,  p.  257  ff.),  and  as  we  have  already  ]X)irited  out  on  p  12, 
the  germs  of  the  most  various  meanings.  To  begin  with,  going  is  a 
continuous  action,  and  as  such  is  adapted  to  be  used  in  the  stem  of  the 
durative  present-tense.  Take  for  instances  such  phrases  as  the  Grei-m. 
8chwa/nger.  gehen  '  to  go  with  young,'  *  to  go  walking,'  '  to  go  begging,' 
(*  to  go  shares ')  or  the  Latin  exsequias  ire.  Then  going  is  intransitive 
and,  where  it  means  not  the  striving  after  an  object  but  the  getting  into 
a  state,  it  can  give  rise  to  a  passive  meaning,  as  for  instance  in  the 
German  verier  en  gehen  *  to  get  lost,'  and  yet/  gehen  '  to  go  for  sale,'  and 
in  the  Lat.  v^num  ire,  Bopp  (Vgl.  Gr.  iii.  §  739)  mentions  that  in 
Bengalee  Jcord  yd'i,  properly  *  I  go  making,'  means  *  I  get  made.'  The 
same  verb  again  can  take  us  further  to  the  notion  of  striving.  How  far 
it  is  possible  that  we  may  derive  hence  the  explanation  of  the  modal 
use  of  the  syllable  Ja  in  the  optative  will  be  discussed  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  this  mood.  The  force  of  a  future  is  clearly  possessed  by  the 
verb  ire  in  dejectum  ire^  amatum  iri,  with  which,  besides  the  analogies 
from  French  mentioned  on  p.  12,  we  may  compare  the  German  haden 
gehen  '  to  go  to  bathe '  (and  the  English  '  I  am  going  to  do  it ').  It  is 
easily  conceivable,  if  this  view  be  taken,  that  the  force  of  this  affixed 
verbal  root  should  in  many  cases  become  considerably  weakened,  and 
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should  even  be  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  that  consequently,  after  all 
suspicion  of  the  origin  of  the  syUable  in  question  had  vanished  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  speaker,  it  might  degenerate  into  a  purely  formal 
constructive  element  and  be  used  in  transitive  or  even  causative  verbs. 
We  may  even  find  it  possible  on  a  more  detailed  investigation  to  imagine 
many  ways  in  which  the  transference  of  use  might  have  taken  place. 
The  apparent  absence  of  meaning  in  the  syllable  which  we  are  obliged  300 
to  ac^owledge  in  many  cases  is  not  enough  to  outweigh  its  significance 
in  many  others.  This  absence  of  meaning  is  in  accordance  with  the 
general  tendency  of  language — just  as  in  the  case  of  the  inchoatives  we 
saw  a  meaning  which  at  first  had  been  a  specific  one  preserved  in  but  a 
small  circle  of  verbs — while  the  significance  which  it  possesses  in  the 
future  and  the  optative  could  hardly  be  explained  without  the  help  of 
Bopp's  assumption.  Max  Miiller  is  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
origin  of  oiu*  syllable  jrt  from  the  root  of  the  verb  to  go  that  in  his  essay 
*  On  the  Stratification  of  Language  'p.  31  he  actually  refers  the  primary 
nominal  sufiSx  -ja,  fem.  -jd,  to  this  root.  In  this  way  then  the  second 
of  the  two  possible  explanations  would  coincide  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  first.  However,  I  admit  that  I  still  feel  considerable  doubts  as  to 
the  soundness  of  the  latter  explanation  (cp.  the  note  on  p.  204  above). 

With  respect  to  the  Greek  representatives  of  the  t-class,  which  we 
have  now  to  review  in  their  several  ramifications,  it  is  certain  that  there 
cannot  be  said  to  be  any  special  modification  of  meaning  in  the  present- 
stem  as  opposed  to  the  verb-stem,  even  to  the  limited  extent  in  which 
this  could  be  maintained  with  respect  to  the  inchoative  class. 

The  Greek  t-class  falls  into  two  main  divisions,  according  as  the 
vowel  t.or  the  consonant  7*  is  the  basis  of  the  suffix.  The  first  of  these 
divisions  is  but  poorly  represented,  the  second  bi*anches  out  in  the  most 
various  directions,  and  has  therefore  to  be  divided  into  several  sub- 
classes. 

I.  PRESENTS  IN   -uo. 

Greek  forms  constructed  like  such  Latin  presents  as  cap-io,  fod-io 
are  rare.     Such  as  there  are  fall  into  two  subdivisions : 

A)  where"  -tw  has  been  preserved  pure, 

B)  where  -na  has  coalesced  with  other  vowels  to  form  diphthongs. 

A) 

itr-d-iwy  which  occiu^  from  Homer  onwards,  with  the  (also  Homeric) 
by-form  tcr-Ooi  and  the  unexpanded  e^w,  is  the  only  present  with  a  301 
movable  c.  Since,  however,  the  i  is  here  preceded  by  another  stem- 
expansion,  Le.  0,  we  have  evidently  here  what  we  have  encountered  so 
often  before,  e.g.  in  forms  like  ofXi-trK-avia,  altr-d-ayo-^aiy  the  conjunction 
of  two  elements  of  stem-expansion.  The  stem  wiUiout  the  c  is  just  as 
much  a  present-stem  as  that  with  the  c,  so  that  properly  speaking  we 
cannot  call  this  a  present -forming  ito.  Delbruck  (Verb.  202)  discovers 
an  isolated  parallel  to  eer-Olia  in  the  Vedic  ^ru-dhljd-ti  he  obeys  (rt.  frw 
hear). 

All  the  other  verbs  in  -ua  keep  the  c  in  the  other  tenses  as  well  as  in 
the  present :  dA/o;  ^Xio^a,  n/X/o;  iKvXiaa^  otia  Hom.  oitraTo.  In  the  case  of 
denominative  verbs  like  fjiriviw,  IripLofiat^  Kovita  this  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
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at.  All  these  verbs  are  like  the  Latin  verKs  with  a  permanent  i  like  audire, 
lenire,  and  not  like  such  as  cupere,  fodere.  It  is  possible  that  this  per- 
manency of  the  t  was  not  a  primitiye  feature  and  that  the  extension  of 
the  domain  of  the  i  was,  like  that  of  the  nasal  affixes,  only  gradual.  But 
where  we  find  forms  with  a  permanent  e  occurring  in  the  very  earliest 
times  we  are  hardly  entitled  to  make  such  an  assumption.  In  the  case 
of  aiei  V  hear  we  must  not  overlook  the  post-Homeric  rfwa  and  the  a  of 
the  Herodotean  verbal  adjective  cTraVaroc, — all  the  less  as  in  the  evidently 
related  ac-(r-0-avo-/iac  we  see  the  other  stem-expansions  following  the 
same  consonant.  Hesychius's  ^rre  *  iiKovire  does  not  make  against  this. 
Although  then  the  facts  here  adduced  by  no  means  exclude  the  possibility 
of  the  connexion  of  atut  with  the  rt.  ay  conjectured  at  Princ.  i.  482,  it 
cannot  be  said,  strictly  speaking,  that  the  i  of  this  verb  is  instrumental 
in  forming  the  present-stem. 

We  have  more  right  to  maintain  this  in  the  case  of  iUu,  (Princ.  i. 
300).  For  here  i^,  originally  o/t^,  is  unmistakably  the  root,  which 
appears  unexpanded  in  u-oq  «^-po-r,  ih-p-wlryg,  and  the  corresponding 
^mskrit  root  amd  forms  its  present  after  the  lourth  class  :  svid-jd-mi.  But 
we  look  in  vain  for  a  future  ^'t-tru)  or  an  aorist  *f-(ra.  All  that  is 
preserved  is  i^-lhl-cra  in  Aristophanes  A  v.  791  and  forma  of  the  same 
kind  in  Aristotle.  The  length  of  the  c  moreover  in  Attic  (rrply  ay  iMyg 
Aristoph.  Pax  85),  as  contrasted  with  the  Homeric  HBioy  v  204,  is 
remarkable. 

502  B) 

If,  then,  we  count  laO-iut  and  l^-lut  as  two  instances  we  may  begin  this 
division  with  no.  3.  Presents  with  diphthongs  before  the  thematic  w 
have  in  some  cases  no  corresponding  forms  of  a  shorter  stem,  as  vaiia 
en-acaa  cira/Vdi/i/,  wraiut  eirraiaa,  ndw  tueiaa  treifffiog.  In  these  presents 
then  there  is  no  element  to  be  seen  of  the  kind  we  seek.  Where  there 
are  forms  of  the  two  kinds,  we  must  distinguish  between  two 
classes.  On  the  one  hand,  a  vowel-stem  may  have  directly  coalesced 
with  'tut ;  on  the  other,  a  consonantal  stem  ending  in  /  or  a  may  have 
become  exposed  to  the  same  transformation  after  the  loss  of  its  final 
letter.  The  cases  of  the  first  kind  are  arranged  imder  1 ),  those  of  the 
second  under  2). 

1) 

3)  aya-lo-fiai  by  the  side  of  fiya-/Ltai,  aya-o-fiaif  oya-^w,  has  been 
already  mentioned  at  p.  118. 

4)  lu-io-fiai  divide,  which  we  gave  at  p.  203  as  one  of  the  verbs 
which  showed  the  same  method  of  formation  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit. 
Along  with  3a-eo-/icv-oc  p  332,  ^a-ie^To  o  140  we  get  forms  like  ta-aoyrai 
X  354,  ha-ffavdaL  2!  511.     The  forms  without  an  c  might  certainly  be 
referred  to  the  stem  ^ar  which  underlies  ^ariofxai,     Cp.  Leskien,  Stud, 
ii.  122.     The  double  er  of  aVoSaffo-o/iai  P  231,  hdererayTO  A  368,  in  dihatr" 
rai  A  125  dvdhatTTOQ  (Plato)  might  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  this. 
It  is  anyhow  remarkable  how  the  i  has  made  its  way  into  other  verbaX 
forms  and  noun-stems  It-lai-arai  (only  a  23),  lai-vv-yn  (fut.  caiata),  Bai— 
(r)-c,  ^at-rpa-c,  ^oe-rv-c,  ^ai'Tv-^utVy  which,  however,  finds  a  oomplefe^ 
analogy  in  the  Skt.  daj  (ddj-a-te)  divide,  confer,  allot.     The  meanings     ^ 
this  verb  with  the  j  preserved  actually  come  nearer  to  those  of  ih.^ 
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(Pet.  Diet.),  though  the  present  form  mds-jd-mi,  which  is  completely 
identical  with  ^fiaff-jo-fiai,  is  also  given. 

14)  va-iw  used  by  poets  from  Homer  onwarda  The  existence  of  a 
9  is  made  probable  by  such  forms  as  vdvaa  I  174,  awtratrffaTo  B  629, 
rdffdfi  S  119.  On  the  related  rt.  vtg  (viVao/itat,  vdarog),  which  derives 
support  from  the  Skt.  nas  to  join  oneself  to,  cp.  Princ.  i.  391,  Leipz.  Stud, 
i.  141.  The  c,  as  in  no.  4,  appears  beyond  the  present-stem  in  i^u-t-eraoi 
(cp.  vairaiy  vatriiptQ'  oiKifTOpiQ  Hesych.). 

15)  Tp£-l(o  instead  of  the  usual  rpiuf  is  quoted  by  Veitch  from  Timon 
Phliasius  fr.  ix.  (Wachsmuth);  fjy  frXutrroi  vworpdovtri  ao<^i(rral  (cp. 
Oppian  Cyneg.  i.  417,  iv.  117).  K  we  ought  to  discern  in  this  word 
the  effects  left  by  an  early  linguistic  process,  rptiio  would  correspond  to 
the  Skt.  trda-ja-mi.  But  as  it  occurs  in  these  late  poets,  it  is  possible 
that  it  is  only  due  to  an  imitation  of  the  epic  forms  we  are  just 
about  to  discuss. 

In  conclusion,  neglecting  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  we  may 
group  together  the  following  similar  epic  presents  in  tua  : 

16)  Oc/fii.      17)  7r\( iut.      18)  irveiut,      19)  X*^***  (x*'**')' 

After  all  that  has  been  said  by  others  and  by  myself  (Princ.  ii. 
201  f.),  it  seems  to  me  most  probable,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what 
has  been  said  on  p.  156,  that  the  first  three  ought,  just  like  ^aiu),  icalu), 
KXaibt,  to  be  referred  to  primary  forms  with  an  i,  i.e.  to  dif-iuf,  ttXcZ-iw, 
TTVff-nit,  wXf/-ia>— by  the  side  of  ttXvi'w,  wXvroC)  TrXvfxa  and  ttXooc,  i.e. 
irXofoc — ^gains  support  frt)m  the  Ch.-Sl.  plov-j<j^,  the  Lith.  plavrju  and 
the  O.  H.  G.  flev>iu  (Princ.  i.  347). — To  wtita  (Aeol.  trvtino)  belong 
305  the  aorists  ufxwwe  (X  222)  and  Afiwrvro  and  the  noun  Trroli  (for 
in'ofri)  and  trvoiri  (for  wafiri). — Of  forms  belonging  to  no.  16  Homer  has 
Otin  Z  507  beside  Oijiat  2  601,  Oeltty  K  437,  n  186  etc.  beside  Sieiv  B 
18§,  A  617  etc.,  of  those  belonging  to  no.  17  wXeUiv  I  418,  o  34,  irXeior- 
rcc  IT  368  beside  irXitity  H  88,  of  those  belonging  to  no.  18  vpeUi  P  447 
beside  irviei  c  469,  CTre^niiyai  5  357,  dvoTrv€lu}v  N  654,  diroTyuovtrai  ^  406 
and  the  like,  xeiw  (no.  19)  is  represented  in  Homer  only  by  tyxeiri  i  10, 
and  Hes.  Theog.  83  has  xeiovai.  By  the  side  of  this  come  xoo-Qj  xovs, 
and  the  shortest  forms  e^vro,  ^v/icvoc,  ice^vrai  etc. 

Hesiod  is  our  only  authority  for — 

20)  peiu)  :  fragm.  237  Gottl.  Trorafif  ptiovn  loucutQ. 

"We  may  here  add  the  word  discussed  by  Usener  in  Fleckeisen's 
Jahrb.  1872,  p.  741  ff. 

21)  Jell'.  Belv  as  a  neuter  participle^ Jfov  is  there  quoted,  in  con- 
formity with  the  testimony  of  old  grammarians  from  sevCTal  passages  in 
Attic  prose  writers,  especially  Lysias  14,  7,  Xenoph.  Hell.  vii.  4,  39. 
Since  ceiy  bears  to  dioy  the  same  relation  as  that  of  irXcTi/  more  to  ttXcoj', 
Usener  justly  concludes  that  there  was  a  present  form  *J«/a>,  of  which 
the  participle  hlov  is  the  primary  form  of  hlv,  just  as  irXeiov  is  that 
of  TrXelv.  *hii»}  he  rightly  refers  to  hf-jut,  just  as  at  Princ.  i.  289  the 
stem  Iff  is  given  for  Jfw. 

There  is  ground  for  suspecting  other  presents  with  t-diphthongs  of 
having  lost  consonants  in  a  similar  way.  But  the  t  appears  to  have 
established  itself  firmly  through  all  the  tenses,  as  is  the  case  in  Kya-lw, 
icyaiffutf  eKratffa  by  the  side  of  k-iti-w,  Kyii-Bu),  which  Pick  i.*  49  refers  to  a 
rt.  knaSj  in  ira/w,  valtrw  or  iraiijfuay  eirataa,  iwaitrdriy — which  at  Piinc.  i. 
333  I  have  compared  with  the  Lat.  pav^.     The  t  of  the  latter  verb  is 
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treated  as  if  it  were  that  of  the  i-oonjugation  (q).  also  pammentum),  but 
Pai^.  Ep.  p.  70  quotes  from  Lucilius  the  perfect  de-puv-i-t  from  de-pHv-io, 
so  that  the  i  of  the  verb  appears  to  have  been  a  movable  one. — wraiut 
irraiffutf  eirraiaa  is  of  too  uncertain  etymology  to  yield  us  any  result  for 
our  present  purpose. 

n.     PRESENTS  SHOWING  THE  EFFECTS  LEFT  BY  AN  EARLIER  -jo).  "^306 

A)  Verbs  in  -XXw  -X/w, 

1)  &\\o-fiai,  ordinary  Greek,  by  the  side  of  the  Homeric  oXto,  conj. 
AXe-rac  (cp.  above,  p.  130),  the  Att.  dXoD/iai  etc.  Lat.  sal-io  (Princ.  iL167). 

2)  paXXci;,  ordinary  Greek,  with  the  Arcadian  by-form  iiXXw,  ^iWu 
(Princ.  ii.  76),  by  the  side  of  efiaXoy  (Arcad.  IfcXoi'),  ifiaXofiriv^  (ia\£j, 
pcXoc,  fioXrj,  If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the  comparisons  given  at  Princ. 
ii.  76,  and  the  assumption  that  the  primary  meaning  was  flow,  glide, 
the  O.  H.  G.  quillu  scaturio  (pret.  qtial)  is  due  to  the  same  method  of 
present-formation. — ^latiWeiv   ^latrTrdv  Hesych.   can  be  nothing  but 

3)  fi^dWw,  Plato  Theaet.  174  d  is  the  earliest  passage  in  which  the 
verb  is  found.     Of  forms  of  other  tenses  there  occurs  only  kfioriXaro, 

4)  fi^e\\(jjy'  Tpe^wy  Ti  (i^iuv  Hesych.  as  also  ft^vWeiy'  Be^iiyatf 
rpifieiy  ij  flhly  belonging  to  fih\-vp6-c  which  is  an  expansion  of  the  root 
of  fi^ita  which  was  originally  j3^<c  (Princ.  i.  284). 

5)  SiiXXfe*  KQKovpyel  Hesych.,  if  genuine,  belongs  to  3aXn*  Kaicovpy^, 
^aXiitrafrdai  *  XvfitjyaffOaif  ndiKrjffai  and  ^i/Xio/iac.  To  the  latter  SaXXof 
bears  exactly  the  same  relation  as  OrjXiu)  to  OaXXu». 

6)  SaXXwf  the  present-stem  not  till  after  Homer  (who  has  diiXeoy 
€  73,  nyttOnXriffet  A  236),  later  it  is  found  in  ordinary  Greek,  by  the  side 
of  the  Homeric  re-BaX-vlaf  ndrjXwQf  OoXoq, 

7)  iXXci;  cannot  be  put  here  with  complete  certainty,  inasmuch  as  it 
seldom  occurs  without  the  variant  eiXw  or  ccXXo;,  while  at  p.  179  we 
referred  etXct  y  press  hard  to  an  earlier  feX-yw.     Still  it  is  not  impossible 
that  firom  the  rt.  /eX  twist,  turn  there  should  besides  tlXw  have  been  • 
formed  an  cXXii»  standing  for  hX-jm.     Cp.  Buttmann  Lexil.  ii.  150  f. 

8)  itreXXci;  does  not  occur  in  the  present,  but  o-xiXXta  is  frequent  in 
Attic  prose  (Princ.  ii  397). 

9)  ficXXdi,  ordinary  Greek,  with  XX  all  through  the  verb  (Att.  /ncX-  307 
X^aoi,  iuiXXr\aa)y  but  it  is  certainly  from  the  same  root  as  utXec  (Princ.  i. 
412). 

10)  iivXkta  only  Theocr.  4,  58,  mentioned  in  the  scholia  on  the 
passage  and  elsewhere  by  grammarians,  generally  aensu  ohscoeno  (/jvXXfc  * 
vXruTia^ii  Hesych.),  undoubtedly  however  related  to  the  Lat.  molere  (cp. 
permolere)  and  fivXo-s,  The  same  present-formation  occurs  in  the  Ch.- 
Sl.  mdrjcf, 

11)  TraXXci;,  in  use  from  Homer  onwards,  especially  with  poets,  by  the 
side  of  A/Li-irc-TraX-wi'  T  355,  vaX-ro  (cp.  above,  p.  131),  iraXo-c. 

12)  ffKoXXto  scrape  up  earth,  dig,  by  the  side  of  uKaX-ivtit^  aKaX-i(wf 
from  Herodotus  onwards  (ii.  14). 

13)  <ri:i\Xu}  dry  (trans.)  KarefnciXXoyro  Aesch.  Prom.  481,  by  the  side 
of  aKeXib),  aKiXf-TO'Q  etc.,  perf.  cTirXiy-jca,  tncXri-pu-c  The  aorist  i-OKrfXa 
(^irZ/Xete  ^  191)  should  by  rights  have  a  preaent  atcaXXw.     Thet^^w?i 

v2 
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clearly  a  similar  variation  between  a  and  e  before  \  here  as  in  the  rt. 
^€\  (fiiXti)  with  the  perfect  /ncfu^Xc  (Dor.  fiifioKe).  . 

14)  o'K'vXXii;,  from  Aeschylus  onwards,  later  there  is  an  aor.  laKvka 
etc. 

15)  <rrc\X(i»,  as  early  as  Homer  (M  325),  by  the  side  of  the  fut. 
erreX-iuf  (/3  287),  aor.  orciXa  (f  248),  later  c-erraXiy-i',  e-ffraX-fxaiy  c-oraX-k-a. 

16)  o'^oXXci;,  from  Aeschylus  onwards  by  the  side  of  o'^aXo)  (also 
middle),  e^r^oXi^v,  €<r<l>a\fiai.  Homer  has  only  the  aor.  or^^Xac  ^719, 
p  464. 

17)  rcXXw,  common  from  Homer  onwards  by  the  side  of  treiXay 
riTaXfini, 

18)  r/XXii>,  as  early  as  Homer  (X  406),  and  from  Attic  writers  nXwy 
irlXa,  iriXdriv  and  other  forms. 

19)  yj/aXXw,  frt)m  Aeschylus  onwards,  ei^Xa. 

We  may  conclude  fr^m  Hesychius's  trriXaTo'  laeiat  that  there  was  a 
verb  ♦<jdXXii*  belonging  to  a&Xo^. 

The  disyllabic  stems  are  partly,  like  iroiKiXXia  (as  early  as  Homer), 
unmistakably  denominative.  Of  these  we  shall  treat  later  in  connexion 
with  the  remaining  denominatives  of  this  class.  There  is  however  a 
group  of  disyllabic  stems  which  we  will  here  give  apart  from  the 
rest. 

Beduplicated  Present-stems. 

Some  of  these  remind  us  of  the  Sanskrit  intensives  in  which  the 
reduplication  syllable  has  been  strengthened,  as  Schleicher  (Oomp.^  758, 
^08  CP'  Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  §  756)  has  alr^^y  remarked.  Anyhow  the  con- 
junction of  reduplication  with  the  mark  of  the  j-class  is  common  to  both 
these  formations.  The  other  divisions  of  the  class  will  furnish  us  with 
abundance  of  analogies  to  this.  Gerland  (Intensiva  und  Iterativa, 
Leipzig  1869)  discusses  this  kind  of  Greek  intensives  at  p.  32. 

20)  ac($XXfii  V  27,  in  Hesiod  and  Pindar,  later  aloXitM},  The  o  has  led 
to  the  assumption  that  the  verb  is  derived  from  aUXoQ,  No  other  tenses 
occur. 

21)  lailaXXta  in  Homer  and  Pindar.  The  latter  also  forms  lilai- 
ZaXfiivoQy  laihaXddQ  and  (from  an  evidently  denominative  by-stem)  laila- 
XunTEfitv  (01.  1,  109).  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  laL-laKo-q 
was  earlier  than  ^ac^aXXo;.     Op.  Princ.  i.  286. 

22)  ^£i'-^iXXw  I  180,  ApoU.  Khod.,  with  no  other  tenses.  The  San- 
skrit d-dar  trouble  oneself,  take  thought  for,  compared  by  Pick*  i.  106, 
which  is  only  used  in  composition  with  the  preposition  a,  shows  a 
kindred  present-formation  in  d-dri-jd-te.  Cp.  also  the  0.  H.  G.  zil-jan. 
The  reduplication  is  like  that  in  2eV-^pe(/)^-i/  beside  ^/oO-c. 

23)  (-aXXo;,  frvm  Homer  onwards,  by  the  side  of  the  aor.  "irjXa,  in 
poets.  Cp.  Princ.  ii.  171.  The  root  must  be  AX  =  Skt.  ar  go,  from 
which  likewise  there  is  formed  the  reduplicated  present  ij-ar-mij  which 
besides  the  intransitive  meaning  has  the  transitive  meaning  *  move, 
bring.' 

24)  Koi'KvXXtMty  only  in  the  present-stem  in  Aristoph.  and  in  gram- 
marians.    The  etymology  is  obscure. 

25)  fiot-fivXXb),  related  to  fiveiv,  is  explained  by  Pollux  ii.  99  by 
^           erviayeiy  to  x^^^Vi  ^^^  Hesych.  renders  it  OriXa(ety,  eaOUiy  and  it  stands, 
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thanks  to  Meineke's  striking  conjecture,  in  the  latter  sense  at  Hipponax 
fragm.  80  Be.* 

26^  waiwaXKw  only  given  by  lexicographers:  iratiraXKnv  •  vtUiv 
Hesycn.  The  word,  if  genuine,  is  a  kind  of  frequentative  to  vSlWuv. 
It  is  possible  that  it  arose  from  a  nominal  stem  which  underlies  the 
Homeric  raiwaXoeic* 

We  may  also  mention  here  the  etymologically  obscure  hT'iT'oK-Xia 
with  its  trisyllabic  stem, — possibly  a  denominative  related  to  hTa\6^^ 
draXAbi. 

B)    Epenthesis  of  the  i.  309 

1)  Stems  in  p. 

The  Lesbian  Aeolic  dialect  took  just  the  same  course  in  the  case  of 
stems  in  p  as  in  that  of  stems  in  \,  Le.  that  of  progressive  assimilation  : 
^c>pw  :  *it>Otfjkt  : :  (iakXta  I  *fia\juf.  Cp.  Ahr^s  Aeol.  53.  The  other 
dialects  took  a  different  course.  It  is  true  that  it  is  almost  exclusively 
from  the  Ionic  dialect  that  we  get  instances  of  the  real  anticipatory 
epenthesis  of  the  i.  Still  the  assertion  of  the  grammarians,  which 
Ahrens  wrongly  calls  in  question,  that  the  Dorians  said  ipBaiput  for  6d€ipw, 
leaves  little  doubt  that  the  Dorians  agreed  in  this  formation  with  the 
lonians.  We  have  a  distinct  testimony  to  ihia  agreement  in  the 
Cretan  STIEIPEN  adduced  by  Brugman  Stud.  iv.  99  from  C.  I.  no. 
2556,  L  18,  a  form  which  is  important  for  the  explanation  of  this  present- 
formation.  For  since  in  the  Cretan  dialect  et  can  never  come  from  c  by 
compensatory  lengthening,  it  proves  incontestably  that  the  i  was  here 
really  introduced  by  anticipation  from  the  following  syllable. 

The  case  is  different  with  stems  in  vp.  These  i^ow  the  effect  of  the 
j  in  the  following  syllable  only  in  the  lengthening  of  the  v  :  K^put,  <lf^pw. 
To  assume  the  same  process  here  would  be  too  artificial  an  hypothesis, 
and  Brugman  (Stud.  iv.  100,  117)  has  shown  conclusively  that  in  this 
instance  the  lei^gth  of  the  syllable  is  due  to  compensation,  and  that  K^pia 
came  immediately  from  a  ^Kvpput  which  we  may  assume  on  the  analogy 
of  the  actually  occurring  Lesbian  6\o<l>vpput.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  such  presents  as  have  no  attested  Aeolic  counterparts  in  pp^ 
ought  possibly  to  be  put  into  the  lengthening  class — may  perhaps  have 
been  formed,  Le.  like  t^^w,  <pp6yk>  (p.  158). 

1)  hipw^  by  the  side  of  Upta,  in  Hdt.  (ii.  39,  iv.  64)  and  Attic 
writers,  Lesb.  lipput.  Baipw  which  occurs  in  some  M.SS.  at  Aristoph. 
Nub.  442,  Av.  365  Dindorf  is  no  doubt  right  in  altering  to  hlpw.  For 
the  orthographical  rules  of  the  grammarians — e.g.  Herodian  ii.  490 — 
know  of  nothing  but  hlpuf,  which  analogy  demands,  and  the  Aeol.  hippu 
(Ahr.  AeoL  53).  lelpiMt  Le.  ^ttp-jta  has  been  above  (p.  203)  compared 
with  the  Lith.  dir-iu,  A  Sansknt  dir-ja-mi  of  the  same*  formation  is  310 
also  mentioned  in  the  Pet.  Diet,  as  given  by  grammarians. 

2)  tioia  say,  from  hipia  /3  162  rait  ecfK*»  (\  137,  v  7),  by  the  side  of 
the  fut.  €p€w,  kpH  from  Homer  onwards ;  there  is  also  the  present  upiia^ 
Hes.  Theog.  38  tlpEvaai  saying. 

3)  ccpofiai  ask,  seek  uptai  y  80,  upero  A  513,  but  like  no.  2)  with 
by-forms  from  a  stem  in  t :  ipitav  H  128,  conj.  iptlo/iry  A  62,  kpitafAm 
p  509,  kpiovTo  A  332.  The  stem  ip  appears  without  any  expansion  in 
the  middle  aoristrforms  in  use  from  Homer  onwards  ipwftai^  epo(^l\v^ 
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ipitrOai  (y  243),  to  which  was  later  added  the  indicative  ripSfirit',  On  the 
difficulty  of  connecting  these  forms  with  e*ipw  say  cp.  Princ.  i.  429. 

4)  ci^o;  set  in  a  row,  fasten.  The  present  from  Pindar  onwards. 
The  Homeric  form  fjeipt  discussed  on  p.  81  belongs  either  to  the  imperfect 
or  to  the  aorist,  while  the  unexpanded  stem  is  certainly  to  be  seen  in  the 
Homeric  ktpfxivoQ^  hpro,  di-ip-aai  is  quoted  from  Hippocrates.  Cp. 
Princ.  i.  441.  The  Lat.  sero  is  an  imexpanded  form  from  the  corre- 
sponding Latin  stem. 

5)  Ktlput  from  Homer  onwards  (A  560,  X  578)  by  the  side  of  the  fat. 
Kcp-ittf,  Ktpw  aor.  i'Ktp-aa  N  546,  Princ.  i.  181.  Th&  Lesbian  vc/opw  is 
often  given. 

6)  ATiJpw.  tcvpov  ^  821,  E'Kvpo-y  Soph.  0.  C.  1159,  K^perni  Q,  530.  A 
by-form  of  the  present-stem  occurs  in  kDp-iw  Aesch.  Prom.  330,  tKvpovy 
Soph.  El.  1331,  whence  we  find  later  on  Kvpfitru  etc.  The  pure  stem  KOp 
occurs  in  t-Kvp-aay  tcvp-trb), 

7)  fidponai,  fxeipto  in  the  suspicious  verse  I  616,  and  airo^Eipirai  is 
not  quite  beyond  suspicion  at  Hes.  Theog.  801,  0pp.  578  (cp.  Kochly) ; 
the  only  other  passage  adduced  for  it  is  Aratus  657  {^etpofiivrj).  The 
forms  from  the  unexpanded  stem  however  are  of  frequent  occurrence  : 
the  Homeric  ifjLfjLope,  tifiapTai,  fiipog.  At  Princ.  i.  412  I  have  connected 
with  it  the  Lat.  mer-eo. 

8)  fx6pofini.  Homer  has  fivpovrai  T  213,  fivpo/iiroQ  r  119,  also  later 
poets,  and  Hes.  Scut.  132  has  the  active  impf.  ^vpov, 

9)  Ivpo^ai,  a  by-form  of  iupitj,  not  before  Plutarch. 

10)  ireipWf  poetical  from  Homer  onwards  {y  91,  y  33).     The  shorter 
311  stem  occurs  as  early  in  irt-vap-fiiyoQ,     At  Princ.  i.  338  I  have  compared 

with  it  the  Ch.-Sl.  prefix  scindere,  of  which  the  1st  sing,  por-jtf — though 
not  supported  by  quotations  in  Miklobich's  Lexicon — is  formed  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  weipw, 

11)  TTTvpofiai,  only  found  in  Hippocrates,  while  the  aor.  ewTvpijy 
occurs  in  Plutarch. 

12)  aaipu  Eurip.  Ion  115  and  elsewhere,  the  shorter  stem  in  (ritnipa 
(comic  poets),  Aor.  eoripa  (Soph.). 

13)  ffKalpw  only  in  the  present-stem.  aKnipovrtQ  2  572,  aKaipwoiy 
«:  412.     The  pure  stem  is  shown  in  aKapi(i$t  and  with  a  thinner  vowel  in 

14)  trwaipitf  (cp.  below  SLtnralpuf),  only  in  Alexandrine  poets,  in 
Aristotle  and  in  late  prose.  There  are  no  forms  found  except  those 
from  the  present-stem. 

15)  <Tir€ipwy  in  common  use  from  Hesiod  onwards  (0pp.  463),  by  the 
side  of  the  fut.  airfpa,  pf.  itrKapraty  aor.  co^irdonv,  airopa  etc.  Lesb. 
airippb), 

16)  (rdpiMf.  Present  forms  first  in  Hdt.  (ii.  60)  and  Aristophanes 
{vapaffipwy  Equ.  527),  Mpriy  not  till  late  prose. 

17)  rc/poi  (Lesb.  Ttppbt)  poetical  from  Homer  onwards  (A  315),  but 
only  in  the  present-stem.  The  pure  stem  must  be  sought  in  rip-e-Tpo-y, 
Tip-rfy  and  the  Lat.  ter-o.  The  latter  is  related  to  reipuf  exactly  as  sero  is 
to  €ipii*  (no.  4). 

18)  fOsipuff  Lesb.  ^Qippu),  from  Homer  onwards  with  the  fut.  tpdipaut, 
later  iftBepw,  r-i^Qap^Tiy^  l-^dop-a  etc. 

19)  ipipiMty  in  general  use.  A  162  ^nKpveri  elfxar  e<l>vpoy.  We  cannot 
put  this  verb  here  without  reserve,  for  the  short  stem  j^Pp  which  we  thus 
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are  obliged  to  assume,  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Even  the  derivativd 
ii>vpa<if  has  V  (Aesch.  Sept.  48).  The  present-stem  seems  therefore  to 
have  become  completely  petrified,  unless  indeed  we  ought  to  explain  the 
long  vowel  in  quite  another  way. 

20)  xaipuff  in  general  use,  beside  k-yj^p-mv — Homeric  Kixapficrut,  jccxo/*- 
ri&rtj  ic€x«f>ovro.  If  at  Princ.  i.  244  we  were  right  in  comparing  the  Skt. 
hdr-jd-mi  amo,  desidero,  there  is  a  correspondence  even  in  the  formation 
of  the  presents,  as  also  in  the  Umbr.  herte-st  volet,  and  the  Osc. 
heriiad  capiat.  There  is,  however,  a  difficullrjr  in  the  difference  of  the 
meanings. 

21)  \paipWf  a  rare  verb,  denoting  vibrating  motion,  used  only  in  the 
present-stem.     Aesch.  Prom.  394. 

Besides  these  monosyllabic  stems  there  are  also  a  few  disyllabic:  viz.    312 

a)  Reduplicated  stems, 
corresponding  exactly  to  those  mentioned  on  p.  212  f.,  i.e. 

22)  yapyaipuv  swarm  with,  in  Cratinus  (Meineke  ii.  221)  :  avlpHv 
apiaruty  vdffa  yapyaipei  voXic  It  is  natural  to  conjecture  a  relationship 
to  aytipuff  ayopa,  iran)yvpi'Q  (no.  27),  to  which  yapyaipia  seems  to  be  an 
intransitive  intensive. 

23)  KapKalpeiy  ring  or  quake  :  KopKotpt  ^e  yaia  trohtfrviv  Y  157. 

24)  fiapfiaiptiv  shimmer,  poetical  from  Homer  onwards  (N  22).  The 
unexpanded  stem  appears  in  fjcLpfjiap€ocy  ^apfiapvyii, 

25)  fiop^ipEiv  boil,  bubble,  the  same. 

26)  nop^iptiv  move  in  waves  (used  of  the  play  of  colours),  the  same. 
A  short  V  appears  in  the  related  wopi^^piia  (late),  ir6p(l>f>pog, 

b)  Stems  with  prothetic  vowels. 

27)  o-yf /pw,  ordinary  Greek  by  the  side  of  the  Homeric  aor.  ayipovro^ 
&yp6furoi,  iiyipQriv^  ayopa,  iraiiiyvpiQ,  Lesb.  ayippia.  The  derivation 
£]X>m  d  copulative  and  the  ri  gar  (yripvw)  does  not  suit  the  use  of  the 
words  well.  iLyeipiaOai,  ayipeadai  in  Homer  denotes  the  carrying  out  ' 
of  the  command  proclaimed  by  the  herald :  B  52,  444  toI  <$'  ^ydpovro 
fjioy  uKUf  and  ayvpTfiQ  beggar  (i.e.  collector),  hyvpnoQ  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  calling.  It  is  better  with  Fick*  i.  73  to  compare  the 
Skt.  grd-ma-8  troop,  mass,  with  which,  however,  we  must  also  connect 
the  Lat.  grex  and  yapyaipu  given  at  no.  22. 

28)  h'dim  (Lesb.  nippJ)  from  Homer  onwards  (^  366  &eipofiiyri, 
T  386  impf.  Accpe,  Hdt.  ijtipe)  with  the  plupf.  dupTo,  aor.  &ep6ev.  The  con- 
traction begins  in  Homer  (aipotTag  P  724,  apOeic  N  63),  in  the  tragedians 
we  find  *apu  (e.g.  Aesch.  Pers.  795,  Iph.  T.  117),  apaiy  fipfiai  and  aiput^ 
and  when  we  come  to  Attic  prose  only  the  contracted  forms  are  found. 

29)  it'ffwaipwf  by  the  side  of  <nralpw  no.  14,  firom  Homer  onwards 
(M  203).  For  its  derivation  see  Princ.  L  358.  Since  this  stem,  like 
no.  28,  begins  with  two  consonants,  it  is  possible  that  the  &  is  here  the 
remnant  of  a  reduplication,  in  which  case  a-inraipw  :  yap^aiput  I  *  i-airap-^ 
rat  :  yi-ypawrau 

30)  l-yvput  (Lesb.  iyippw)  from  Homer  onwards,  by  the  side  of  the  313 
Homeric  i-ypcro,  i-yplj-yop^,  ^yip-dtfy  etc.     Cp.  Princ  L  221.     Pick'  L 

72  compares  i-yi^ipia  with  the  Skt.  causative  ^d-garajd-mi  I  awaken.  In 
this  case  iytlp^t  would  be  a  derivative  verb. 

31)  o^ipofjiaif  the  prevailing  form  from  Homer  onwards  (X  424),  by 
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the  edie  of  tipoftm  (Aesch.  From.  271,  Eurip.  Hec.  740)  and  wif^vproc 
(Aeech.  Soph.  Eurip.). 

2)  Stems  in  v. 

Since  the  v  in  many  of  the  stems  which  fall  under  this  head  is  just 
as  movable  as  the  epenthesised  i,  many  of  the  following  verbs  have  been 
already  noticed  among  those  of  ihe  naaeJ  class,  especially  fiaivw  on  p.  185. 
In  cases  where  we  have  no  short- vowel  forms  of  other  stems  than  the 
present  it  is  often  impossible  to  decide  whether  a  present  has  been  formed 
according  to  the  nasal-class  or  the  i-class.  For  instance  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  the  verbs  divwj  Ivvu,  Ovvw,  irliwy  i^mta  given  on  p.  178  f. 
arose  from  *Bivjia^  *livvjuf  etc.;  and  when  on  the  other  hand  we  assign 
aitofiat  to  the  i-class,  and  so  refer  it  to  *aujofiaif  the  only  reason  we 
have  for  this  is  that  no  root  */rc  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  It  is  possible 
all  the  same  that  there  was  such  a  root,  and  that  trivo-fiai  came  from 
^ffi'tfo-fiat.  Only  where,  as  in  OelyiM),  jcacVo)  an  i-diphthong,  or  where, 
as  in  Kph'ia  with  its  frit.  icpXvify  forms  with  a  short  vowel  and  a  r  occur, 
have  we  dear  and  certain  proof  of  the  original  existence  of  a  j  in  the 
present-stem.  It  should  be  said  that  out  of  the  following  list,  besides 
aivofjiai  above  mentioned,  deiyut,  Kairw  and  <raivit>  are  the  only  verbs  whose 
stems  show  a  v  under  all  circumstances. 

1)  yelvofxai,  poetical,  yiivofiivt^  Y  128,  I  208,  Hes.  Theog.  82,  the 
usual  present  being  yLyvofiui,  so  the  Skt.  ^d-fi,  one  of  the  presents  of 
the  rt  ^on,  though  this  has  no  n. 

2)  hpalvitt^  belonging  to  Ipcua  do,  only  at  K  96;  we  get  the  stem 
without  the  i  in  oXiyohpavitav^  Princ.  i.  294. 

3)  diivk>  poetical  from  Homer  onwards  (II  339) ;  Attic  dramatists 
have  forms  with  e,  which  are  now  rightly  regarded  as  aorists,  and  are 
hence  accented  Btvtiv^  Oevwv,  The  rt.  0€v  =  the  Lat.  /en  in  fen-do 
(Princ.  i.  316). 

314  4)  Kaivkt  frt)m  Aeschylus  onwards  by  the  side  of  Kayw,  EKavor,  KiKovn ; 
it  can  hardly  be  from  a  different  root  frt)m  that  of  the  friller  and  older 
iorm  KTeiyia  and  the  Skt.  kshan  ^Princ.  i.  192). 

5)  irXfrw  (Lesb.  icX/vfii;)  ordmary  Greek,  with  the  fut.  icXr^w  (Ari- 
gtoph.  Pint.  621),  €«cXfi/jjK  (Aristoph.  Lys.  906),  hXlya,  The  rest  of  the 
tenses  come  from  the  shortest  stem  icX£.     icXliii  from  the  present-stem. 

6)  Kpalvta,  In  Homer  the  apparently  denominative  KpaiaiviM)  is  the 
prevailing  form.  Kpaivovtri  r  567.  Kpaiyu  from  Pindar  onwards  in 
poets.     Homeric  frit.  Kparii<rdai,  aor.  ixpijia  etc. 

7)  Kpifw,  ordinary  Greek  with  the  fut.  KpXvut  (hiaKpiviei  B  387), 
curpiva,  iKpivOriVf  later  kKpiQriv  from  the  shortest  stem,  like  KiKpuca,  KCKpi'- 
fiat.  The  Lesb.  present-form  Kpiwia  has  the  testimony  of  an  inscription 
O.  I.  2166,  23,  UiKplvpiro. 

8)  KTilyia  (Lesb.  KTiyyuf)^  cp.  no.  4,  than  which  this  is  an  older  and 
commoner  form,  from  Homer  onwards  with  ktcvw,  eKtarov.  The  shorter 
stem  contained  in  Kra-fievat  etc.  was  discussed  on  p.  130. 

9)  fiaivofiai  {rsxe  Bjctive  Ufiaivw  Eurip.),  in  use  from  Homer  onwards, 
with  fAavovfiaif  ifx^vfiVy  fiifiriya.  The  corresponding  Indian  and  Persian 
formations,  which,  however,  have  a  difTerent  meaning,  are  mentioned 
on  p.  203. 

10)  ialrti  X  423,  later  in  oommdn  use,  {ai^w,  /{dvO^y.     Cp.  (ecu, 
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11)  pair^,  from  Homer  onwards  {paivovro  A  282).      The  forms 

k-ppah-arai  v  354,  ippaZaro  M  431,  patrfrart  v  150  point  tO  a  root  pah 
which  again  is  identical  with  apl  {&phui),  paivta  therefore  perhaps  stands 
for  pal-yjiMt  (Princ.  L  283),  and  here^also  we  haye  a  threefold  formation : 
pa?  f5n(?)i'  pa{l)vi,     Fut.  pavd, 

12)  (falviMty  from  Homer  onwards  {k  219).  There  appear  to  be  no 
fprms  with  a  short  vowel. 

13)  trtiofiat  (Lesb.  aiwofxai)^  from  Homer  onwards  (/i  139).  No 
for^is  but  those  of  the  present  and  weak  aorist  stems. 

14)  riLvw,  This  present-stem  is  not  clearly  established  in  Homer,  as 
Ttim/f  n  365  may  be  an  aorist,  but  frt>m  Ac^^chylus  onwards  it  is  in 
common  use,  by  the  side  of  rtvw,  hava  and  the  forms  from  the  rt.  ra 
riTamiy  iraOriVy  raroQ, — Cp.  rtraiVw. 

15)  <^ivi$f  bears  to  <i>atLvio  a  relation  similar  to  that  of  Kpalvw  to 
Kpaiaivu,     The  present-stem  is  in  universal  use  by  the  side  of  ^avcS, 
^yov fiai,  c^di'i}!',  wi<priya.     The  shortest  stem  ^a  may  be  seen  most  315 
clearly  in  ne<l>ii*TOfiat  (P  155). 

16)  xo'*"*^  &  ^^^  present,  first  found  in  the  poets  of  the  Anthology, 
to  the  st.  \av  {^uiwy  n  350,  «:cx'?''<*'C  H  409,  £y\ai'ovyTai  Aristoph.  Lys. 
271),  for  which  the  present  in  use  is  x^^f^*^  (cp.  p.  197).  There  is  also 
•Xtiveviiv  /3odv  Hesych.  (Gust.  Meyer  n.  P.  50). 

17)  xp« <>'<>'»  from  Aeschylus  onwards;  forms  without  the  t  are. rare : 
ypavw  Pseudo-Eurip.  Iph.  Aul.  971,  late  ixpaydrit-, 

Keduplicated  Forms. 

18)  hvaivofxai  formied  apparently  frt)m  the  negative  hv^m  use  from 
Homer  onwards,  the  only  form  frvm  another  stem  being  aviivnrrQat. 

19)  ^fi fiat  rut  K  375  6  ^'  &p  etrrrj  rapfirjaev  re,  fiafifiaivktVy  later  also 
of  trembling  and  hence  stammering  of  the  tongue.  Only  in  the  present- 
stem. 

20)  irafA^aivia  epic  (A  30,  T  398)  with  the  part.  7ra^^av6iav.  Cp. 
faivw.     The  intensive  force  comes  out  clearly. 

21)  waiTTaivb)  poetical,  P  674  trdyrotre  wairralvi$fv ,  Soph.  Aj.  11. 
Aor.  waiTTriya  as  early  as  Homer.  A  by-form  in  Lycophron  is  irairra- 
XdofAat, 

22)  riTpalvui,  The  aor.  TiTpr}vet  which  shows  that  the  reduplication 
stuck  to  thie  stem,  is  as  early  as  Homer,  the  present  not  till  Herodotus 
and  Aeschylus.     Op.  nrpdu, 

23)  Tiralvw  only  in  Homer  (B  390,  ^  403)  and  other  epic  writers. 

Also  rtrrirac  (N  534). 

KayKairw  and  rtrptpaivw,  the  latter  of  which  is  characterised  by  &n 
inserted  av  as  well,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  nasal-class 
(p.  185  f.). — Hesychius's glosses yayya/i/£t K •  to  fierh  yiXwroc  vpoqiraiCnv, 
cacalniv,  havhaivetv*  dreW^ecr, /icpc/ii^av  are  of  too  uncertain  a  nature 
(cp.  Mor.  Schmidt)  to  be  included  in  the  list. 

3)  An  isolated  stem  in  /c. 

irtuckt  only  9  316,  eipta  irtlKtrt  \epaly,  Hes.  0pp.  775  oi'c  ireUeiy,  Cp. 
above,  pp.  162,  168.  Isolated  though  this  verb  is  in  its  present-forma- 
tion no  doubt  is  possible  on  the  subject.    Moreover  aoalogiee  in  othflr 
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classes  of  formations  for  the  anticipatory  epenthesis  of  the  i  before  a  k 
have  been  collected  at  Princ.  ii.  p.  335  f.,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
316  effort  to  distinguish  between  veUw  and  triffcnj  had  something  to  do  with 
the  special  treatment  of  the  kj  in  this  case. 

C)  Presents  in  <ra  (tt). 

T  have  discussed  the  origin  of  this  acr  in  its  proper  place  at  Princ.  ii. 
p.  323  ff.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  (r<r  (Att.  and  Boeot.  tt)  bears 
to  i  the  relation  of  tenuis  to  media,  and  consequently  for  presents  in 
a<Tut  {rrw)  we  are  to  expect  to  find  roots  ending  in  a:,  x  ^^  ^>  ^9  ^^^  ^or 
presents  in  (w  (Boeot.  and  Megar.  l^uf)  roots  ending  in  7  or  ^.  The  few 
exceptions  to  this, — to  be  marked  with  a  *, — are  mainly  referable  to 
older  and  sometimes  actually  occurring  by-forms  with  a  harder  final 
letter  to  the  root,  which  hard  letter  afterwards  became  softened.  But 
few  verbs  point  to  a  radical  sigma,  and  many  occur  only  in  the  present- 
stem  or  else  show  a  fluctuation  between  different  stems. 

1)  Verbs  from  guttural  roots. 

1)  *d^aut  an  unauthenticated  by-form  of  ayrv/ic  only  quoted  in 
Steph.  Thes.  from  the  E.  M.    Karatraw  in  Appian  and  Artemidorus. 

2)  jintjffbt  quoted  fi-om  Hippocrates,  comic  poets,  and  Xenophon,  fii'iiuf, 
efifi^a.     Cp.  the  noun-stem  /3i}x  nom.  /3//£. 

3)  (ipvTratf  only  given  by  lexicographers :  Hesych. /3pvrr€tv  effSUiy. 
E.  M.  p.  216,  25  however  gives  fipvTTovreQ  as  Athenian  for  irwpcVroFrfc, 
vapa  Tov  fipvx^Tov,  so  that  the  use  of  the  word  arose  from  the  chattering 
of  the  teeth  in  a  fever,  (ipvrrut  is  only  another  present  for  flpvKU),  It 
seems  though  that  we  ought  to  assume  two  stems  of  the  form  l^pvkf  one 
with  the  meaning  trvrepeiBuy  rovq  ofoVrac  fiera  \//60oi/  (Hesych.),  to  which 
belong  the  aspirated  flpvxhy  fipv\Wy  the  other  with  a  force  differing  little 
from  that  of  the  apparently  related  (^iflpuKrKew,^ 

3  b)  yXnvfftrUf  BtayXavaaovat  Apollon.  Khod.  1280,  cp.  yXavK'O-c. 

4)  dpaaiTOfiai.     Homer  has  only  lilpay^ivo^,  the  tragedians  only 
^yj  perfect-forms.     The  present  occurs  first  in  Herodotus  {Iparrvo^ivoQ  iii. 

13);  Aristoph.  (Han.  545)  has  idparrofiriy,  and  Plato  (Lys.  209) 
^pa^nfieroi ;  the  active  first  occurs  in  Pollux.  From  ^^«£,  gen.  ^paicoct 
hand,  I  have  inferred  (Princ.  ii.  98)  that  the  root  is  dpuK,  while  Fick^  i. 
107  starts  from  hpax  and  compares  this  with  the  Zd.  drazh,  the  Ch.-Sl. 
drUzati  hold  fast. 

5)  Hpafftju)  the  shorter  form  of  rapaafftj  in  Pindar,  the  tragedians  etc. 
Aor.  eOpa^a,     Perf.  Tirpr}\a. 

6)  iy-iaata,  by-form  of  ir/irrw,  X  497,  cp.  above,  p.  164. 

7)  Trpo'ttraofxai  Archil,  fr.  130  B.'  along  with  vpo-tK-rri-Q  beggar 
^jp  352)  and  irpoii,  gift,  present,  apparently  belongs  to  the  stem  iak  ask 
for  mentioned  on  p.  189. 

8)  kKiiaaui,  a  rare  by-form  of  irXai^a;,  only  preserved  in  Suidas  s.  v. 
^biXar,  cp.  the  Lat.  glocio. 

9)  Xevaaia,  poetical  from  Homer  onwards  (P  110),  no  other  tenses. 
Not  till  poetis  of  the  Anthology,  Manetho  etc.  do  forms  like  Kivtrw, 

'  So-S^o'fofai,  Sai-S^a'o'co^ai*  MXkwBcu,  known  only  from  Hesychius,  is  well 
compared  by  Boscher  Stud.  iv.  109  with  the  Lat.  dUco,  Goth,  iinha. 
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\ivaa^  occur,  and  these  are  sometimes  doubtful.     The  *:  is  established  for 
the  root  by  tiie  Skt.  feAf  (Princ.  i.  196). 

10)  *fjLd<r(Tutf  common  in  Attic.  In  Homer  only  avafiaUiQ  r  92. 
The  aorist  efxayrfy,  ^aycuf,  fidin,  fjiayeipoi:  point  to  a  rt.  fiay,  which 
however  (Princ.  L  405)  has  apparently  been  softened  from  ^€ik. 

11)  fivaatM),  avofiVTTw  fii*st  found  in  Attic  writers,  iiirofivlafiivog 
Aristoph.  The  Skt.  mu^  and  the  Lat.  mUcus  prove  the  root  to  have 
ended  in  k,  which  in  mungo  has  been  softened  to  g  (Princ.  i.  198). 

12)  *vva(rio  from  Homer  onwards  {yvatroyTe^  N  147,  vvU  O  346). 
y  shows  itself  to  be  the  real  final  letter  of  the  root  in  crvyi^i',  which 
however  does  not  occur  before  Plutarch.  On  its  origin  cp.  Princ.  ii.  166. 

13)  oatrofjaif  Epic  (2  224)  from  the  rt.  6k  wMch  is  preserved  in 
oc-tUu-s,  is  transformed  in  just  the  same  way  in  otrae  (from  oKi-e),  and 
elsewhere  appears  labialised  as  ot  [6\poftaiy  Princ.  ii.  62). 

14)  iriaffw,  in  general  use  from  Homer  onwards  (A  513).  The  late 
by-form  vivTu  has  been  mentioned  on  p.  165. .  The  k  of  the  root  appears 
labialised  in  the  other  tenses ;  Skt.  pa^,  Lat.  coquo  (Princ.  ii.  65). 

15)  *irijncw  a  late  by-form  of  iri/ynz/ii  first  found  in  Strabo  and  Dion. 
Halic,  about  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
original  stem  iraic  (Princ.  i.  332),  or  owes  its  existence  only  to  analogy. 

16)  *irXti<Tauty  as  early  as  (t  231,  afterwards  in  general  use  in  corn-    318 
position.     Forms  like  iirXtjyrjy  {V  31),  irXi^yv  seem  to  point  to  a  radical 

y.     But  the  Lith.  plak-il^irXiiaffw  and  the  nature  of  tiie  aa  allow  us  to 
conjecture  that  there  once  was  a  ^  in  its  place. 

17)  wXiaffojiai  stride,  <^  318  cv  ^e  irXiaaoyro  jrohtaaiyf  related  to  7rXc£, 
irXiy^a,  tXcxuc,  afiijuvXi^  and  thereby  proved  to  be  of  guttural  stem. 
Cp.  Princ.  i.  203. 

18)  ^wpaatruf  from  Homer  onwards  (v  83  irptiffaovai)  by  the  side  of 
vpdiutf  iirpalay  iriirpdya.  The  y  is  shown  by  the  trpwco^  of  an  inscription 
to  have  been  weakened  from  k  (Princ.  iL  327). 

19)  irTi]tr(fWf  a  post-Homeric  present.  Beyond  the  present  the  stem 
appears  with  the  same  meaning  in  a  twofold  form:  irra  Kara-m-fi-rriy 
(cp.  p.  127),  Tc-xriy-wf  E  354,  irra-K-  KaTa-wTaicwy  Aesch.  Eumen.  252, 
also  (*:ara)-irrv£aF  d  190. 

20)  wTvfftriMtf  frx)m  Homer  onwards  (wrvaaoyro  N  134)  by  the  side  of 
irrv^ofiaiy  irrvfat,  irrvKTOQ  etc.  irrv\-eg  xrv^-^  show  a  radical  x>  "w^hich 
perhaps  originated  in  a  jc  (Princ.  ii.  105,  116). 

21)  nTutaffto,  especially  in  poets  from  Homer  onwards  (A  371,  tr  363), 
but  only  in  the  present-stem,  evidently  of  the  same  root  as  Trfitraw,  A 
remarkable  by-form  is  wrwoKaCifiey  A  372.  The  x  which  appears  in 
wTUfx&g  has  apparently  come  from  a  r. 

22)  pdatrwy  a  late  present — fii-st  found  in  Dion.  Halic.  viii.  18  (wppdr* 
rover*)— to  the  much  older  forms  kvippdlatrn  (Soph.  0.  C.  1503),  narep- 
pdx^ny  (Thuc).  Cp.  apdaaw.  The  final  letter  of  the  stem  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty. 

23)  *p¥i<Tout,  a  late  by-form  of  piiyyvpi  (cp.  above,  p.  112),  an 
altogether  different  word  from  the  Homeric  pijfffftiy  (no.  44)  stamp. 

24)  (Tarrw  (Hippocr.  odtrnufy)  post-Homeric.  etaayfiivoQ  (Aesch. 
Ag.  644).  A  guttural  root  is  shown  by  the  aorist  adiat  (Hdt.  Xenoph.) 
and  ffdKOQ,  adyfij  while  Hippocrates  has  iaaee  and  other  like  forms. 

25)  *iriltdTTbff  the  present-form  in  late  Attic  frt>m  Plato  onwards, 
while  Homer,  Herodotus,  the  tragedians  and  Tbucydidee  have  only  cr^CjVt 
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The  root  is  shown  hy  fffa^at  and  ia^'yriv  to  have  been  (r^ay.    Cp. 
Princ.  ii.  327. 

26)  ♦ra<j<r«,   post-Homeric  with   rafw,  tra^aj  eraytiv  (poet- Attic), 
1319  rayoc,  SO  that  the  root  appears  to  be  ray,  with  which  however  no  com- 
parisons can  be  made  from  the  related  languages,     ray  might  easily 
stand  for  *rajc. 

27)  r{taaw.  We  only  know  rvtrtni'  tKerevei  Hesych.,  which  it  is 
natural  to  conjecture  to  be  related  to  the  rt.  rv)^  rvy\avuy. 

28)  *fi>pdaata  a  present  to  the  Homeric  c^pa£a,  i<ppaxBr)v  first  found 
in  Hippocrates.  Forms  with  a  y  like  e^payv^v,  iri^paya  do  not  appear 
before  Plutarch.  In  the  Attic  by-forms  ^pdyyvfii  or  i^dpyvvyn  (p.  112) 
the  y  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  v,  as  in  irXiyvvfiu  Lobeck  saw  that 
fpdffau  snd/arcio  were  identical  (Rhem.  103V     Op.  Princ.  L  376. 

29)  ^pidffiMt  ordinary  Greek.  ^pLaati  N  473,  with  li^pila^  vn^piKain 
A  383,  <ppil^  <H^tf^y  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  ippiK  being  the  root. 

30)  ^^pvatrta  a  quite  late  by-form  of  ^pvyw.  At  Theocr.  vi.  16,  xii. 
9  the  reading  (jtpvyeiy  has  decidedly  better  authority  than  ipp\fTTiii\ 

2)  Verbs  from  dental  stems. 

.31)  &TTOfiat=s^iaZofiai,  I  weave,  only  known  from  Bekker  Anecd. 
452  and  461  (Lobeek  Bhenu  78).  The  authorities  given  for  it  are  in 
the  former  passage  Sophron,  in  the  latter  Hermippus  the  poet  of  the  old 
comedy  (Meineke  Com.  ii  382).  The  form  aerfxa  (Sophron)  establishes 
the  dental.  It  seems  then  that  ^i-aitaOm  is  related  to  Arrtadai  in  the 
same  manner  as  fipa(i$f  to  fipdvaw.  The  lexicographer  above-mentioned 
holds  the  two  verbs  to  be  one  and  the  same  *  fitrafioXn  rHv  Ivo  atr 

«       y  » 

32)  PpaaiTw,  only  the  present-stem,  with  the  late  by-form  fipdiw,  is 
found  in  the  Attic  period  (Plato,  Aristoph.),  (ipdtrw^  tfipaae,  fipa-tr-fioQ 
not  till  later.     For  a  conjecture  as  to  its  etymology  cp.  Princ.  ii.  215. 

33)  Biaae<rdai'  airciK,  iKerevny  Hesych.  by  the  side  of  avrJ-C^ca-ro-c 
and  the  aor.  Oetraaadat,  apparently  to  be  referred  to  the  rt.  0c£  (Princ.  ii. 
130). 

34)  dXatrtruff  a  by-form  for  BXaw  only  found  in  Galen  and  other  late 
320  medical  writers.   Even  the  latter  is  not  attested  by  any  old  writer,  while 

t'OXa-ffey  occurs  as  early  as  o-  97,  and  OXaatre  at  E  307.     Accordingly  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  root  is  OXag, 

3b)Xitj(rofiai  from  Homer  onwards  (A  174)  with  the  aor.  XiTiffSat 
(n  47)  and  iXXiadfiriy  (X  35),  ttoXvAAcotoc,  Xir//,  XiTavtvw, 

36)  rlatro fiai  a  poetical  present  {yiererovTo  M  119,  yitrcofiiBa  k  42), 
which  not  unfrequently  gets  a  future  meaning,  constantly  replaced  in 
M.SS.  by  ydffaofiaif  ytlaofiaiy  yitro^aif  which  are  rightly  rejected  by  most 
modem  editors.  Buttmann  Ausf.  Gr.  i.  375  n.  has  given  the  best  dis- 
cussion of  the  word.  A  future  i  foro/iac,  as  I.  Bekker  among  others  writes 
at  ^  76,  is  against  all  analogy.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  yi^^zthe 
Skt.  nas,  the  root  which  appears  most  plainly  in  yorr-To-Qj  and  that  yi{ir)'kf 
has  been  formed  from  it  without  any  strengthening,  while  yltrtrofiai 
has  the  expansion  peculiar  to  this  class  (and  consequently  =ve(r.fo-/iai, 
Pidnc.  i.  391).     Cp.  va/«,  above,  p.  210. 

37)  vderifbt,  from  Homer  onwards  (£  900),  also  irdaw,  twa<raykirdaBriv 
in  Attic  writers.  Fick'  i.  135  compares  the  Zend  yo^vhpcUh-ydirti  of  which 
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the  present-form  corresponds  to  ircaaw,  though  its  meaning  'fill  up '  is  a 
long  way  from  that  of  traaouv  *  strew.' 

38)  TcltTtroftai '  eerdiut  Hesjch.,  clearly  a  by-form  of  irariofAaif  which 
points  to  a  rt.  war, 

38  b)  wXaerau,  from  Herodotus  onwards  (vKdrria  in  Plato  etc.).  Aor. 
wXafffft,  wXaaroQ  as  early  as  Hesiod,  TriTrXaarai  evXanOti  Attic. 

39)  m-ivaitf  Pherecr.  Meineke  Com.  iL  345,  by  the  side  of  m-haiy 
itrriffOai  in  Herodotus  and  the  Attic  comedians.  The  word  is  unmis- 
takably related  to  the  synonymous  Skt.  pieh  {pindsh-mi),  Lat.  pinsOf 
Ch.-Sl.  piif  (Princ.  ii.  104).  The  root  shows  in  Greek  a  r  developed 
after  the  w.  Consequently  we  may  compare  the  Lat.  pin9^  (Ennius 
ti:ag.  V.  396  Kibbeck  pinnbarU)  with  nriffau  for  its  present-formation  as 
"Well  as  its  root. 

3)  Verbs  with  stems  of  which  the  final  letter  is  uncertain. 

40)  vno-lp{i(rtfia  in  late  poets  (Apollon.  Rhod.  etc.)  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  the  Homeric  virocprjffTripj  only  in  the  present-stem. 

41)  Kywatrta  poetical  (^  809)  only  in  the  present-stem. 

42)  XvffffiTaf  fxaiviTai  Hesych.,  a  totally  isolated  and  therefore 
suspected  gloss.     Cp.  Xvtrtra, 

43)  raaawf  a  present-form  not  found  till  late  prose  (Athen.  iv.  p.  321 
130),  eyaie  ^  122,  KaravalavrtQ  Hdt.  vii.  36,  vain-6c  Hesych.,  but  at 
Aristoph.  Eocles.  840  vtyaafiivai  is  the  reading  of  the  M.SS.  (Dind. 
vtvayfiivai)  and  Theocr.  ix.  9  vivaarai.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  it  is 
connected  with  I'oicor,  vokih  hide,  fleece,  and  I  know  of  no  other  word  to 
connect  it  with. 

44)  piitraia  stamp  2  571  and  in  late  epic  writers,  quite  distinct  from 
^tiypvfxiy  more  likely  to  be  identical  with  paatru  (no.  22)  and  Apavfrw 
(no.  51),  which  have  a  guttural  stem. 

45)  <l>Xva<rei*  ipvyyavu  Hesych.,  a  by-form  of  <piXv<if,  ^Xv^ci;,  <bXvv^ayu)y 
with  which  ^Xvrraci^a  is  also  connected.  Nearer  still  is  0Xv<rec*  airo- 
flaXel,  ifiiaiiy  'Ciau  and  UifiKvlai  Apoll.  Rh.  i.  275  (Lob.  Khem.  101). 

46)  \lnrrT€i  *  irrvei  Hesych. 

4)  Eeduplicating  verbs. 

(These  we  will  give  without  distinction  of  stem.) 

47)  Iti-lLaaofiai  transitive,  frighten  N  810,  A  184,  intransitive,  be 
afraid  B  190,  ItlirrofitvoQ  Plato  Phaedr.  p.  245  b,  in  the  former  meaning 
there  are  luUUaBai  Y  201,  lulilaffQai  2  164. 

48)  Trai^aacriif  B  450  <yvv  rp  iran^atTerovtra  huacrvTO  Xaov  'A^attefi',  then 
not  again  till  Apollon.  Bhod.,  Oppian  etc.  Although  the  primary 
meaning  seems  to  be  that  of  violent  rushing  about  {ivdovaiut^ufQ  4^iptaOai 
Schol.  Apoll.  Bh.  iv.  1442)  we  can  hardly  deny  that  it  is  connected  with 
the  rt.  0a  ^aivia  (cp.  LAt./ax,/ac-ie'8,/ac-etUr8). 

49)  7roi<l>v<raw  snort,  first  in  Nicander,  though  voltpvy/jia  is  as  early  as 
Aeschylus,  which  proves,  in  spite  of  (jivtrauf,  that  the  stem  ended  in  a 
guttural  (Princ.  ii.  117). 

5)  Verbs  with  vowels  of  a  late  development. 

Under  this  head  fall  not  only  those  with  a  prothetic  vowel,  such  as 
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have  met  us  in  other  divisions  of  the  t- class,  but  also  one  stem  which 
has  become  disyllabic  by  an  internal  development  of  the  vowels. 

50)  &'ttr<ria  from  Homer  onwai'ds(P  66201*^101'  aitraovm,  Z  510  oJ/ioic 
if (rerovrai)  by  the  side  of  vjra«£t  *  126,  iji^ey  *  247,  'aUaadat  X  195. 
From  Pindar  onwards  there  occur  also  the  contract^  forms  ^ffffw  (Att. 

322  comic  writers  ^rrii)),  Jcraov,  9^0*,  j£a.  The  final  letter  of  the  root  appears 
in  'diV//,  ToEwy  aiKon'  O  709.  atflr<T£ii/  can  only  be  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  Skt.  rt.  vi^  dart,  fly  off,  whose  meaning  is  very  similar  (cp.  Pet. 
Diet,  under  vi^),  on  the  assumption  that  the  Indian  ^  had  been  weakened 
from  k.  Still  I  am  not  aware  of  any  certain  instance  of  such  a  weaken- 
ing in  Sanskrit. 

51)  oLfivffffijj,  firom  Homer  onwards  {a^vntrtv  T  284)  with  &fxvUic 
(A  243),  KaT'OfAviaTo  (E  425)  and  the  like.  The  y  of  the  late  afivxh  no 
doubt  came  from  a  k,  hence  a/ivic-aXac'  akihQ  Hesych.  Cp.  the  Lat. 
mtic-ro  Princ.  iL  165. 

52)  aparrata  ordinary  Greek,  Apaircre  {e  248)  with  upalut  ("V  673), 
^pd^Ofi  (e  426).  It  is  probably  connected  with  piitraut  (no.  44).  Cp. 
Princ.  ii  132.* 

53)  opvtrata  ordinary  Greek  (1:  305),  opvlut,  &pv^aj  Karopv^rftrofiecrda 
Aristoph.  Av.  394,  opvxhy  not  so  good  Attic  opuyi/.  Cp.  Princ.  ii.  141. 
The  stem  Spvx  apparently  owes  its  x  (cp-  no.  50)  to  the  aspiration  of  an 
original  k.  Pick*  i.  744  aptly  compares  the  Lat.  runcare  to  hoe,  runco 
a  hoe,  and  is  perhaps  right  too  in  connecting  the  mining  term  cor-rugu-8 
and  ar-rug-ia  gallery  in  a  mine. 

54)  Tapd<T<T<iff  the  present-form,  found  in  common  use  from  Pindar 
onwards,  of  the  stem  formed  by  auaptyxis  of  an  a  after  the  p  of  the  stem 
Tapx  {dpdffffb)  no.  5).  The  form  Tapxr}'  Tapu^ig  Hesych.  is  instructive 
(Princ.  ii.  319,  402).  krdpale  occurs  as  early  as  e  291  with  rtrpiiyii 
B  95,  cp.  rapax»|.    Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal,  ii.  314. 

D)    Presents  in  f. 
1)  From  dental  stems.* 

1)  (iXif^w.  airoliXviiay  I  491,  also  fiXvutj  likewise  with  a  long  v. 
Forms  of  the  future  and  aorist  are  hardly  to  be  met  with  before 
Aristotle  {ayaPXvtrai,  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1446  ifiXliaey), 

2)  fipdiuf.     The  only  authorities  for  this  by-form  of  the  fipatrffut  dis- 

323  cussed  under  no.  32  are  late  prose  writers. 

3)  fivib),  a  lat»  and  rare  by-form  of  fivyiut  (cp.  p.  184),  /3uoi  (Aristot.) 
in  an  intransitive  sense  *  crowd,  cluster*  (Aretaeus  ^  fj  wrvaiQ  /3yfa' 
Steph.  Thes.).  fie/^vtrfiitoQ  as  early  as  ^  134. 

4)  ii^ofiai  and  i^'w,  T^ofiac,  inseparably  connected  with  each  other, 
notwithstanding  that  the  forms  with  an  e,  as  Buttmann  (Ausf.  Gr.  ii.* 
202),  has  shown,  have  the  inceptive  meaning  seat  oneself,  and  those  with 
an  t  the  durative  meaning  sit.  Buttmann's  conjecture  that  €-Z(-to  is  a 
reduplicated  aorist  like  c-ern-c-ro  is  untenable  because  the  origin  of  4  from 
oh  which  he  maintains  can  nowhere  be  established.  It  would  be  more 
conceivable  that  lio),  as  Kiihner  Ausf.  Gr.  i.  837  assumes,  has  arisen 

*  *6U<r<rofuu  (Princ.  i.  303)  does  not  occur  in  the  present-stem  at  all. 
»  fixA(uy  fjMpaiytiy  (Hesych.)  probably  belongs  here  in  virtue  of  fiKai-apS-Sf 
/9\aS-^f  and  other  words  with  a  8. 
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from  a  reduplicated  ai-ae^ju),  though  that  cannot  be  proved  either.  It 
is  probable  though  that  the  c,  as  in  Ic-pv-ut,  is  only  a  weakened  t. — lu 
Homer  the  ind.  pres.  e^ofxaty  a  form  which  Buttmann  suspected,  only 
occurs  at  k  37S{fiiai)f  but  it  is  attested  in  good  Attic  by  Soph.  O.  K  32 
and  Aristoph.  fr.  408  Dind.  (*:a0£^fi/iat).  The  preterite  l(tTo  etc.,  later 
usually  in  composition  with  Karay  is  erdinary  Greek. — ifw,  liofxai  from 
Homer  onwards. — The  rt.  €^  (from  <rc2  =:Lat.  sed  in  sed-eo,  Skt.  aad  etc. 
Princ.  L  297)  comes  out  clearly  in  the  Attic  future  KaQ-d-ovfiai  (Anstoph., 
Plato),  as  too  in  c^-oc,  tl-pa,^ 

6)  kXvfw  from  Homer  onwards  (cXufcaK-ov  ^61,  €i:\v<r6fi  S  392). 
Cp.  icXw^wv,  Princ  i.  185,  ii.  300. 

6)  Kyl^uf  from  Sophocles  onwards  in  the  present-stein,  found  in  the 
aorist  hylffa  as  early  as  Pindar,  KyUw,  UyitTdfiv.     Cp.  Fick*  i.  538. 

7)  Jcp/^6>,  deducible  from  the  Boeotian  Kpihll^tv  ycXfir,  cp.  Ahrens 
Aeol.  175,  Princ.  ii.  258,  Lat.  ridere.  It  is  probably  not  the  same  word 
as  Kplieiy  shriek. 

8)^  KTli^ta  the  present-stem  occurs  first  in  Herodotus,  tKTura  in  Homer    324 
(X  263).     Cp.  'KTl-fXEvo-Q  p.  129  and  Princ.  ii.  300. 

9)  oi^tti  from  Aeschylus  onwards,  olutlitv  i  210.  The  pure  S  comes 
out  in  oi'fifi  as  well,  as  also  in  od-or  and  in  the  Lith.  ttd-iu  of  the  same 
present-formation.     Princ.  i.  302. 

10)  ifi'wal^O'fxaiy  only  in  the  present-stem  in  Homer  (n  50,  /3  201) 
and  late  poets,  but  the  dental  of  the  stem  is  established  by  Hesychius's 
gloss  ifiwacrrfipaQ  /jvdwy  ireorwraci  fioprypac  (Lobeck  Bhem.  8).  ifi" 
iraio-c  acquainted  with,  seems  to  be  related. 

11)  irpl(w  a  later  by-form  of  irpluf  Plato  (1)  Theages  124,  Pollux  vii 
114,  Herodian  i.  443, 13,  vpiffroQ  though  occurs  as  early  as  a  196. 

12)  frKvZofiai  A  23.  The  dental  stem  is  established  by  iwitrKvatraiTo 
ri  306  and  the  synonymous  aKvl^aivta  (A  592). 

13)  flr^ri^w  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  58,  by  the  side  of  (rxnw  (taxwy 
Aristoph.  Nub.  409).     axdou)  and  eaxatra  occur  earlier  and  more  ofben. 

14)  <r\il^i»>.  The  present-stem  is  in  general  use  from  Pindar  onwards, 
€<rx«<yf,  itrxierHri  are  as  early  as  Homer  (3  507,  n  316).  The  rt.  axi^  comes 
out  clearly  in  nominal  forms  like  «rxi^Vj  (rxilat,     Princ.  L  306. 

15)  ijtXdi^w  a  present  assumed  for  the  aor.  hpka^oy  (they  burst  asimder) 
in  Aesch. 

16)  ^Xvfoibythe  side  of -pXvw  (f^Xve  *  361).  ^Xvfcf  iiyai^ei,  ^Xverei* 
iiffei  Hesych.     Cp.  ^Xv^rorw  p.  221,  no.  45. 

17)  <^iuf,  in  general  use  from  Homer  onwards  (j^pdl^eo  S  3)  with 
<l>pd(rbt,  €<ppa(ra,  iif^patrdriyy  Homeric  iiri<l>paioy  (K  127).  On  the  Boeotian 
f^dtrtrw  see  Piinc.  iL  226. 

18)  xafw  fiy-X«f^  Soph.  fr.  800  Dind.,  xdCofiai  (E  440),  fut.  x<^^^^ 
fiat,  aor.  xdcraaro.  The  pure  stem  of  the  original  root  skad  occurs  in 
KtKa^tjy  (A  334),  Kticd^oyro  (A  497),  Princ.  ii.  110. 

19)  x^i*^  Aristoph.  £qu.  70.  The  dental  stem  is  established  by 
Xitrovfxnif  c)^c9a,  i:c)^oc)a,  cp.  the  Skt.  had,     Princ.  i.  245. 

*  K\d(»  Ztoffx^C^  Hesych.,  a  by-form  of  icXcui,  which  the  well-attested  ^icXaa'a, 
K\eurr6Sf  lehdZos  would  just  suit.  Still  the  testimony  to  the  present-form  is  not 
clear  enough  to  gain  it  a  place  along  with  the  others. 

'  xdCtt  ^$p((0  only  known  from  the  Schol.  on  Eurip.  Hec.  64  and  Hesych. 
Xdffiy'  4^v$pi(9Uff  appears,  in  virtue  of  XaadffBtt'  x^<vaC^^  Hesych.  to  belong 
here.    Lobeck  Bhem.  76,  Princ.  i.  460. 
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2)  Presents  in  f  from  a  guttural  stem. 

325  20)  &iw  Soph.  0.  C.  134  {oh^ev  ACoyr'),  Aiofiai  A  21  and  elsewhere 
in  poetry.  The  final  letter  of  the  root  is  shown  to  have  been  y  by  &y-oQ, 
Ay-fo-c,  Ay-io-c  and  the  Skt.  ja^  (Princ.  i.  208). 

21)  (idCw  poetical,  I  58,  flifioKrai  0  408,  cic/3a£cc  Aesch.  Ag.  498. 

22)  fiplCw  ^  223,  iLxoPpiEayrtg  c  151. 

23)  fiv(kf  shriek,  especially  used  of  the  cry  of  the  owl  {(^vag  bubo), 
c/3v£c  in  late  prose ;  probably  of  the  same  source  as  the  fivKTai  dyifioi 
{^l3vkT6.tay  kyiiitav  Karihrifrt  KtKtvda  k  20). 

24)  ypv^of,  to  say  y/ov,  utter  a  sound,  from  Aristophanes  onwards, 
with  ypv^ofiaif  iypv^a  (Clemm  Stud.  iii.  293).  The  form  ypvarei  in 
Aristot.  Probl.  4,  2  seems  from  its  meaning  alone  to  be  no  con- 
nexion. 

25)  i:\d(w,  from  Homer  onwards  (EI  429),  the  y  is  established  by 
K€i:\nytaQ  (B  222),  cicXayJa  (A  46)  etc. 

26)  K\ut(eiy  to  cluck,  glocire,  cp.  K\w<rarw  above,  p.  218,  no.  8. 

27)  icpai^ut  Aristoph.  Equ.  287.  The  aorist  ay-iicpayoy  occurs  in 
Homer  {t  467),  Kik-paya,  KtKpaloyiai  occur  in  the  dramatists.  The  noun 
Kpavyij,  whence  Kpavyaittt.  icpavyatroQ  and  the  Kpavyavaofiai  mentioned 
on  p.  183  point  to  a  rt.  Kpvy  which  was  intensified  to  xpavy,  possibly 
even  to  a  rt.  KpvK  (Princ.  ii.  148). 

28)  KpiZia  Menander  Mein.  Com.  iv.  295,  KtKpkyorti  Aristoph.  Av. 
1521,  but  in  Homer  we  find  the  fuller  root  KpiK  KpUe.  II  470. 

29)  Kpwl^ta  croak,  crocitare  Aristoph.  Aves  24,  iKptalaQ  Arist.  Lysistr. 
506  Kpwy^OQ. 

30)  \l(uf  a  late  present  to  the  Homeric  aor.  \iyU  ftioq  (A  125)  used 
V^y  Nicander  {iviKH^oyraQ  oiarovc  Herodian  ii.  802).  Cp.  Lobeck  Khem. 
79. 

31)  Xvi^itt.  Apparently  the  present- stem  is  all  that  occiu-s  (Aristoph. 
Ach.  690),  but  the  subst.  Xvy{  (stem  Xvyy)  and  the  present-form 
Xvyydyofiai  mentioned  on  p.  180  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  is  a 
guttural  at  the  bottom  of  the  (.  Pollux  iv.  185  knows  of  XvrTtiy  as 
well. 

32)  yl(w,  from  Homer  onwards  (A  830,  (  224)  by  the  side  of  vi\ptjj 

326  (j.  376)^  Wi^qro  (n  230),  UptvroQ  (Z  266)  and  the  present  yivTw  discussed 
on  p.  167.  It  is  shown  at  Princ.  i.  365  that  what  is  apparently  the  rt. 
pift  has  arisen  by  labialism  from  nig  (Skt.  wtgf).* 

33)  Tr\ui(a  ^tnite,  strike  out  of  the  way,  mislead,  from  Homer  on- 
wards (B  132,  e  389).  The  original  meaning,  by  which  irXa^cn  (possibly 
from  *ir\ayy'jio)  shows  itself  to  be  a  by-form  of  xX^ffcw,  is  most  clearly 
to  be  seen  in  KVfia  vpocirXdioy  M  285  (cp.  X  583).  In  theaorists  trXay^o, 
iwXdyxOvy  and  in  irXayk-rdcy  as  in  the  Latin  plcmgo,  the  nasal  is  clearly 
seen,  cp.  also  irXiiyyvfii  above,  p.  112,  and  Princ.  i.  345. 

34)  pi(w  do  (by-form  epdw),  Boeot.  pil^ia,  almost  exclusively  poetical 
(B  400),  fut.  ^iEw  (X  31),  Aor.  cppcfa,  epeU  (I  453),  ^ex^i^  (I  250), 
ApeKToc.  At  p.  204  we  connected  the  rt.  ft/ay,  with  the  by-form  fpey 
explained  by  Siegismund  Stud.  v.  123,  with  the  Zd.  varez,  and  the  pres. 

*  A  trace  of  a  wd^u  is  to  be  seen  in  &ft-ircCi*0Krai  *  iu^awaHowrtu,  kfiwd^ai  •  irainrcu 
Hesych.,  forms  which  can  hardly  have  anything  to  do  with  4fardiofiai,  It  is  more 
likely  that  wACtt  is  related  to  wa^  as  iC^t,  dry,  is  to  a^. 
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pe^w  with  the  Zd.  verez-yd-mi.     On  the  relation  of  ephw  (also  c/o^w)  to 
fJcf «  cp.  Princ.  i.  222,  ii.  258.9 

35)  pviut  bark,  growl,  vhich  we  compared  above  with  the  Lat. 
rtig-io,  is  only  known  to  us  from  the  lexicographers  (Pollux,  Hesych.). 

.36)  (ri((a  hiss,  from  Homer  onwards  (<  394).  ean^a  is  first  found  in 
Paulns  Silent.,  but  (rty/Lioc,  (riEiQ  are  as  early  as  Aristotle. 

37)  tnrHw  cheep,  used  by  Theophrastus  and  Aratus  of  the  note 
of  a  bird  called  sometimes  tririvoQ  and  sometimes  (nriyyoc  (cp.  av-i^a 
finch).     • 

38)  errni(a.  The  oldest  witness  to  the  present  is  Hipponax  fr.  57  Be.', 
m-alt,  iviaraKTai  occur  in  Homer  (T  39,  p  271).     Cp.  vrayitv, 

39)  ffr/f«,  from  Simonides  C.  onwards  (fr.  78  Be.')  ar/£w,  Ivnla^ 
erriKToc.  The  y  comes  out  plainly  in  vrcycvr,  ariywy^  ariyfiiiy  as  also  in 
the  Lat.  -stmgtw  (Princ.  i.  265). 

40)  fffdiuf,  the  older  form  for  the  Attic  fftjxirrta  (above,  p.  219), 
I  320. 

41)  <r<l>vCu  Plato  Phaedr.  251,  later  a^v^ai,  a^vyfiSq, 

42)  TpH^iitj  from  Homer  onwards  (w  5)  with  rer^tywrac  B  314,  Ttrpi-  327 
y«  *  714. 

43)  Tpv'Cia,  the  same,  i.  311,  later  trpvla, 

44)  i^vCia,  only  mentioned  by  grammarians  (Herodian  iL  265)  as  a 
present  to  the  Homeric  irc^v^orcc.  As  the  Lat.  fug-io  would  be  the 
exact  counterpart  of  a  Gk.  ^vi^w,  this  form  is  probably  not  an  invention 
but  the  real  source  of  the  above-mentioned  isolated  perfect,  as  of  *b%i^a. 

45)  <l>wiQtf  a  rare  by-form  of  ^arym,  ^yit;/ic  roast,  only  found  in 
Hippocr.  and  the  comic  poet  Strattis  (Meineke  ii.  789,  where  it  is  written 
^yfcty). 

Of  these  verbs  frt^m  stems  which  show  the  guttural  a  large  number 
are  imitations  of  natural  sounds — including  26,  as  many  as  15,  i.e.  nos. 
21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  35,  36,  37,  42,  43.  Even  such 
imitative  verbs  as  are  evidently  based  on  an  interjection  or  a  noun-stem 
show,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  the  same  course  of  procedure.  There  is 
consequently  the  greatest  probability  that  the  following  onomatopoetic 
words,  for  which  we  do  not  find  any  forms  with  y  (  or  x*  ^so  come 
from  a  guttural  stem.^ 

46)  fipa^of,  used,  accoitiing  to  a  passage  in  Pollux  v.  88  which  is 
wanting  in  the  best  M.SS.,  of  the  growling  of  a  bear,  according  to 
Hesych.,  in  the  meaning  whine  {i}<rv\ri  ohvpiaQai), 

47)  yXa^o).  In  Hesych.  Mor.  Schmidt,  on  liie  ground  of  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  reads  yXayyaf««.  But  the  Scholia  on  Theocr.  i.  1 
(p.  33,  17  ed.  Ahrens)  quote  from  Pindar :  cavr^  /ucXoc  yXaffif. 

48)  f^a^^cn,  according  to  Photius  like  pvita,  bark,  according  to  Hesych. 
pal^tiv  TpwytiVj  KvpiwQ  CTTc  tCjv  KvvGtv  (perhaps  *  scrunch'),  fnfiriTiKM^  iwi 
rov  ijxov.  The  verses  of  Cratinus  (Meineke  iL  33)  are  rather  obscure 
(cp.  the  Skt.  rd-jorti  he  barks). 

*.  No  instance  has  been  adduced  of  the  present  ^i(t»  in  the  meaning  dye^  but 
only  of  the  aor.  A^(at,  which  is  rendered  by  /9ai^,  and  from  which  come  ^tyot, 
^ayc^f  and  perhaps  fvfos  Herodian  ed.  Lentz.  ii.  677. 

^  Snch  condnsions  as  these  are  deceitful  at  the  best,  for  y^iC^irBtu  weep  {^iQnn 
lUrri'  irXalovo'a)8hows  by  f^tScr*  ficXovcrfF  and  i|rly8c0^eu-  lB^afcty  that  ita  ftcm  ends 
in  a  dental.— This  notioe  of  this  rare  verb  may  siifflce. 
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the  Bide  of  Hpofiat  (Aesch.  Prom.  271,  Eurip.  Hec.  740)  and  iriy^vproc 
(Aeech.  Soph.  Eurip.). 

2)  Stems  in  v. 

Since  the  v  in  many  of  the  stems  which  Ml  under  this  head  is  just 
as  movable  as  the  epenthecdsed  c,  many  of  the  following  verbs  have  been 
already  noticed  among  those  of  the  nasal  class,  especially  fiaiyw  on  p.  185. 
In  cases  where  we  have  no  short- vowel  forms  of  other  stems  than  the 
present  it  is  often  impossible  to  decide  whether  a  present  h»fi  been  formed 
according  to  the  nasal-class  or  the  i-class.  For  instance  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  the  verbs  hiyta,  hvvwy  Svvw^  irliwj  t^vna  given  on  p.  178  f. 
arose  from  *Zivjia^  *^vvjuf  etc.;  and  when  on  the  other  hand  we  assign 
ffitofjLat  to  the  i-class,  and  so  refer  it  to  *(rirjo/jiai,  the  only  reason  we 
have  for  this  is  that  no  root  *£n  is  anywhere  to  be  foimd.  It  is  possible 
all  the  same  that  there  was  such  a  root,  and  that  oivo-fiai  came  from 
*iri't\fo'fAai.  Only  where,  as  in  ddvw,  Kaivut  an  i-diphthong,  or  where, 
as  in  Kpivu  with  its  fut.  Kplvitj  forms  with  a  short  vowel  and  a  %>  occur, 
have  we  clear  and  certain  proof  of  the  original  existence  o£  a  j  in  the 
present-stem.  It  should  be  said  that  out  of  the  following  list,  besides 
irirofiai  above  mentioned,  dtivut,  Kabw  and  aralntt  are  the  only  verbs  whose 
stems  show  a  y  imder  all  circumstances. 

1)  ydvoftai,  poetical,  ytivofiivif  Y  128,  5  208,  Hes.  Theog.  82,  the 
usual  present  being  yiyvofun,  so  the  Skt.  ^a-je,  one  of  the  presents  of 
the  rt  ^an,  though  this  haJs  no  n. 

2)  lpaiv(a^  belonging  to  Ipaw  do,  only  at  K  96;  we  get  the  stem 
without  the  i  in  okiyolpavitavy  Princ.  i.  294. 

3)  dtirut  poetical  from  Homer  onwards  (U  339) ;  Attic  dramatists 
have  forms  with  e,  which  are  now  rightly  regarded  as  aorists,  and  are 
hence  accented  6emv,  Qtvwv.  The  rt.  0cv:=the  Lat.  fen  in  fen^o 
(Princ.  L  316). 

314  4)  Kaivta  from  Aeschylus  onwards  by  the  side  of  Kavw^  eKavor,  Kticoyn ; 
it  can  hardly  be  from  a  different  root  from  that  of  the  fuller  and  older 
form  kTc/vw  and  the  Skt.  ksluin  (Princ.  i.  192). 

5)  KXirti  (Lesb.  Myyw)  ordinary  Greek,  with  the  fut.  K\Xyu  (Ari- 
stoph.  Plut.  621),  £K\iytiy  (Aristoph.  Lys.  906),  cifXZva.  The  rest  of  the 
tenses  come  from  the  shortest  stem  kXi,     KXltri  from  the  present-stem. 

6)  KpaLvw,  In  Homer  the  apparently  denominative  Kpatalyw  is  the 
prevailing  form.  Kpaiyovtri  t  567.  Kpaivia  from  Pindar  onwards  in 
poets.     Homeric  fut.  KparittrOai,  aor.  sKprita  etc. 

7)  cpfi'w,  ordinary  Greek  with  the  fut.  icpXyu»  {^laKpiviei  B  387), 
cjcpiva,  EKpiyOriyf  later  iKpiOriy  from  the  shortest  stem,  like  KeKpixa,  xiKpi- 
fiat.  The  Lesb.  present-form  Kpiyyw  has  the  testimony  of  an  inscription 
C.  I.  2166,  23,  ixiKplyyiTo. 

8)  KTtiviMt  (Lesb.  rrcVvw),  cp.  no.  4,  than  which  this  is  an  older  and 
commoner  form,  from  Homer  onwards  with  k-rtyQ,  €KTaroy.  The  shorter 
stem  contained  in  Kra-fieyai  etc.  was  discussed  on  p.  130. 

9)  fjuiiyofiai  (rare  active  cic/ia/>'(ii  Eurip.),  in  use  from  Homer  onwards, 
with  fiavovfiaif  ifidyriy,  fiifiriva.  The  corresponding  Indian  and  Persian 
formations,  which,  however,  have  a  different  meaning,  are  mentioned 
on  p.  203. 

10)  (aiVin  X  423,  later  in  comm6n  use,  (avw,  ilayBiiv.     Qf^.  {fci^ 
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11)  palr^y  from  Homer  onwards  {paivovro  A  282).  The  forms 
l-ppah^rai  v  354,  ipp&iaro  M  431,  paar<rar€  v  150  point  to  a  root  pa^ 
which  again  is  identical  with  <!if>^  {&piw),  paivw  therefore  perhaps  stands 
for  paZ'tytit  (Princ.  L  283),  and  hereUdso  we  have  a  threefold  formation  : 
pa?  fin^Cfv  pa{^)vi,     Fut.  pdyH. 

12)  traivtfj  from  Homer  onwards  {k  219).  There  appear  to  be  no 
£orm8  with  a  short  vowel. 

13)  oiio/iai  (Lesb.  alyrofiat),  from  Homer  onwards  (/a  139).  No 
fonps  but  those  of  the  present  and  weak  aorist  stems. 

14)  Tilvkt,  This  present-stem  is  not  clearly  established  in  Homer,  as 
rtlyri  U  365  may  be  an  aorist,  but  from  Aeschylus  onwards  it  is  in 
common  use,  by  the  side  of  revw,  ireiva  and  the  forms  from  the  rt.  ra 
rirarru,  iTadfiv,  raroQ, — Cp.  riratVw. 

15)  faivw  bears  to  <pailvia  a  relation  similar  to  that  of  Kpalvw  to 
rpaiacVw.     The  present-stem  is  in  universal  use  by  the  side  of  ^ai^w, 
^rov/iac,  €0ai'i7F,  witprira.     The  shortest  stem  ^a  may  be  seen  most  315 
clearly  in  xti^ii*tofiai  (P  155). 

16)  \aLyia  9i>  late  present,  first  found  in  the  poets  of  the  Anthology, 
to  the  st.  \av  {^avifv  [I  350,  Kt\rivwi  H  409,  ty\atovvTai  Aristoph.  Lys. 
271),  for  which  the  present  in  use  is  x«<7«(*'  (cp.  p.  197).  There  is  also 
\avtvuy  •  /3oov  Hesych.  (Gust.  Meyer  n.  P.  50). 

17)  ypitirwy  from  Aeschylus  onwards;  forms  without  the  i  are  rare : 
'^(P&vii  Pseudo-Eurip.  Iph.  Aul.  971,  late  kxpavdriv, 

Keduplicated  Forms. 

18)  &valyofiat  fomied  apparently  from  the  negative  &k,  in  use  from 
Homer  onwards,  the  only  form  from  another  stem  being  aiiiyatrdat, 

19)  fiafifiaititt  K  375  6  3*  &p*  etmi  rapjiriaiv  re,  fiafijiahiar^  later  also 
of  trembling  and  hence  stammering  oif  the  tongue.  OxAj  in  the  present- 
stem. 

20)  irafjupalvkf  epic  (A  30,  T  398)  with  the  part.  xa/i^avc^K,  Cj). 
^ivtM,     The  intensive  force  comes  out  clearly. 

21)  irairraiyw  poetical,  P  674  irdyrotre  irairTalrwy]  Soph.  Aj.  11. 
Aor.  vaicTriva  as  early  as  Homer.  A  by-form  in  Lycophron  is  vairra- 
Xaofiai, 

22)  TCTpaiyut,  The  aor.  Tirpritt,  which  shows  that  the  reduplication 
stuck  to  thie  stem,  is  as  early  as  Homer,  the  present  not  till  Herodotus 
and  Aeschylus.     Cp.  riTpaut. 

23)  Tiralvia  only  in  Homer  (B  390,  ^  403)  and  other  epic  writers. 
Also  Ti-HiraQ  (N  534). 

KayKaivia  and  rerpefMahw,  the  latter  of  which  is  characterised  by  ftn 
inserted  ay  bs  weU,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  nasal-class 
(p.  185  f.). — Hesychius's glosses yayya/i'ccv'  to  fitra  yiAowoc  Trpo^irai(fiVy 
oacalviiry  iayialniy  ^reW^^ctr,  fjupifjiydy  are  of  too  uncertain  a  nature 
(cp.  Mor.  Schmidt)  to  be  included  in  the  list. 

3)  An  isolated  stem  in  k. 

TiiKv  only  9  316,  eipia  weiKtre  xtpviv,  Hes.  0pp.  775  oi'c  trtUtiy,  Cp. 
above,  pp.  162,  168.  Isolated  though  this  verb  is  in  its  present-forma- 
tioii  no  doubt  Is  pnaible  on  the  su^ect.    Moreover  analogies  in  other 
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cbuseB  of  fommtioiis  for  the  anticipatorj  epenihesas  of  the  c  before  a  k 
have  beeo  collected  at  Princ.  iL  p.  335  £,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
316  effort  to  distingnish  between  nU^  and  xiaam  had  something  to  do  with 
the  special  treatment  of  the  r;  in  this  case. 

C)  Presents  ih  99  (jt), 

T  havediscnssed  the  origin  of  this  a<r  in  its  proper  place  at  Princ.  ii. 
p.  323  ff.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  aa  (Att.  and  Boeot.  tt)  bears 
to  ^  the  relation  of  tennis  to  media,  and  consequently  for  presents  in 
vom  (tt^)  we  are  to  expect  to  find  roots  ending  in  a:,  x  ^^  ^t  ^9  <^d  for 
presents  in  Cw  (Boeot.  and  Megar.  cU)  roots  ending  in  y  or  ^.  The  few 
exceptions  to  this, — to  be  marked  with  a  *, — are  mainly  referable  to 
older  and  sometimes  actually  occurring  by-forms  with  a  harder  final 
letter  to  the  root,  which  hard  letter  afta-wards  became  softened.  But 
fisw  verbs  point  to  a  radical  sigma,  and  many  occur  only  in  the  present- 
stem  or  else  show  a  fluctuation  between  different  stems. 

1)  Verbs  from  guttural  roots. 

1)  *a^<ru  an  unauthenticated  by-form  of  ayyvfii  only  quoted  in 
Steph.  Thes.  from  the  £.  M.    Karaaaw  in  Appian  and  Artemidorus. 

2)  jiijtrarw  quoted  fit>m  Hippocrates,  comic  poets,  and  Xenophon,  fli'ilbf, 
iftflin.     Cp.  the  noun-stem  firix  nom.  fini, 

3)  ftpvrruf,  only  given  by  lexicographers :  Hesych. /3f)wrr£ci' •  IffOUiy. 
E.  M.  p.  216,  25  however  gives  ^inrovrtQ  as  Athenian  for  trvpiTToyreQ, 
w(ipa  rot'  fipvx^Tor,  so  that  the  use  of  the  word  arose  from  the  chattering 
of  the  teeth  in  a  fever,  (^pvrrw  is  only  another  present  for  flpvKw,  It 
seems  though  that  we  ought  to  assume  two  stems  of  the  form  fiftvk,  one 
with  the  meaning  trvveptiluv  tovq  o^ovraq  fitra  \l/ufov  (Hesych.),  to  which 
belong  the  aspirated  flpvxh,  fip^x^y  the  other  with  a  force  differing  little 
from  that  of  the  apparently  related  (iiflpk^vKtu^ 

3  b)  yXniitrataj  imyXavatrovai  Apollon.  Rhod.  1280,  cp.  yXavvo-c* 

4)  ^p^ffaofiai.     Homer  has  only  Itlpaynivo^f  the  tragedians  only 
^yj  perfect-forms.     The  present  occurs  first  in  Herodotus  {hpaatrofiivoq  iii. 

13);  Aristoph.  (Rw.  545)  has  khparTo^riv,  and  Plato  (Lys.  209) 
Zpalnfitvoi ;  the  active  first  occurs  in  Pollux.  From  Spa^,  gen.  ipaKog, 
hand,  I  have  inferred  (Princ.  iL  98)  that  the  root  b  ^paiCy  while  Fick'  i. 
107  starts  from  ^pax  and  compares  this  with  the  Zd.  drazh,  the  Ch.-Sl. 
drUzati  hold  fast. 

5)  tipaaaw  the  shorter  form  of  Tapatraruf  in  Pindar,  the  tragedians  etc. 
Aor.  iOpaia,     Perf.  rirprixfi' 

6)  ey'ia<rw,  by-form  of  ii/irrw,  X  497,  cp.  above,  p.  164. 

7)  vpo-iaao /jai    Archil,  fr.   130  B.*   sJong  with  vpo-iK-rri-Q  beggar 

ip  352)  and  irpoil  gift,  present,  apparently  belongs  to  the  stem  isk  ask 
or  mentioned  on  p.  189. 

8)  K\6i(T(TWf  a  rare  by-form  of  irX*»^w,  only  preserved  in  Suidas  s.  v. 
^ofXaf ,  cp.  the  Lat.  glodo. 

9)  \tvo(T(aj  poetical  from  Homer  onwards  (P  110),  no  other  tenses. 
Not  till  poets  of  the  Anthology,  Manetho  etc.  do  forms  like  Xtvtrwj 

*  9a'9{nrir9a^aif  8ai-8^o'c0fai*  IXicc<r9a«,  known  only    from  Hesyohios,  is  well 
compared  by  Boscher  Stud.  iv.  109  with  the  Lat.  dUco,  Qoth,  tiuha. 
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XivoaQ  occur,  and  these  are  sometimes  doubtful.     The  k  is  established  for 
the  root  by  the  Skt.  ^Af  (Princ.  i.  196). 

10)  *fjLa<r(rw,  common  in  Attic.  In  Homer  only  ava/ia^ctc  r  92. 
The  aorist  kfiayrivy  /layevQf  ^di^n^  fiuyeipoi  point  to  a  rt.  /lay,  which 
however  (Pnnc.  i  405)  haa  apparently  been  softened  from  jjidK, 

11)  fivtrtrw,  nxofivrrta  fii-st  found  in  Attic  writers,  iLirofAvlafurot 
Aristoph.  The  Skt.  muM  and  the  Lat.  mUcics  prove  the  root  to  have 
ended  in  i^-,  which  in  mungo  has  been  softened  to  g  (Princ.  L  198). 

12)  *vv(Tttia  from  Homer  onwards  {yvtraovrtQ  N  147,  vhlt  U  346). 
y  shows  itself  to  be  the  real  final  letter  c^  the  root  in  ivvyrfi',  which 
however  does  not  occur  before  Plutarch.  On  its  origin  cp.  Princ.  ii,  165. 

13)  oaao^iai,  Epic  (2  224)  from  the  rt.  ok  which  is  preserved  in 
oc-ulth8,  is  transformed  in  just  the  same  way  in  otrae  (from  oKi-e),  and 
elsewhere  appears  labialised  as  ov  (oxl/oftai,  Princ.  ii.  62). 

14)  Triarawy  in  general  use  from  Homer  onwards  (A  513).  The  late 
by-form  ircirrof  has  been  mentioned  on  p.  165.  .  The  k  of  the  root  appears 
labialised  in  the  other  tenses ;  Skt.  paKf  Lat.  coquo  (Princ.  ii.  65). 

15)  ^frijiTGw  a  late  by- form  of  wiiyyv^i  first  found  in  Strabo  and  Dion. 
Halic,  about  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
original  stem  iraK  (Princ.  i.  332),  or  owes  its  existence  only  to  analogy. 

16)  *ir\fi(rawf  as  early  as  o-  231,  afterwards  in  general  use  in  com-    318 
position.     Forms  like  iwXrjyriy  (V  31),  TcXriytj  seem  to  point  to  a  radical 

y.     But  the  Lith.  plak-i!t=iTr\ii<raw  and  the  nature  of  tiie  aa  allow  us  to 
conjecture  that  there  once  was  a  A;  in  its  place. 

17)  vXiffoofiai  stride,  i  318  £v  ^c  ir\ia<rovTo  vo^nnriyy  related  to  xX/f, 
frXiy^Qy  wXixuct  a/i^tx-Xt^  &nd  thereby  proved  to  be  of  guttural  stem. 
Cp.  Princ.  i.  203. 

18)  ^wpaatTw  from  Homer  onwards  (v  83  wpiitrarovoi)  by  the  side  of 
wpdiiiP,  tirpa^a,  iriirpdya.  The  y  is  shown  by  the  trpwcoQ  of  an  inscription 
to  have  been  weakened  from  k  (Pidnc.  iL  327). 

19)  irr/;ir9w,  a  post-Homeric  present.  Beyond  the  present  the  stem 
appears  with  the  same  meaning  in  a  twofold  form :  nra  tcara-wrfi-rriu 
(cp.  p.  127),  «-c-irri7-(0c  £  354,  irra-k*  KaTa-TrraKutv  Aesch.  Eumen.  252, 
also  (vara)- 7r7^£aK  0  190. 

20)  iTTvtTtrw,  from  Homer  onwards  {vrvaaovro  N  134)  by  the  side  of 
WTviofjtaif  irrvjat,  irruicroc  etc.  irrv^-cc  ^Tv\-ii  show  a  radical  )(,  which 
perhaps  originated  in  a  v  (Princ.  ii.  105,  116). 

21)  wTwatrw,  especially  in  poets  from  Homer  onwards  (A  371,  <r  363), 
but  only  in  the  present-stem,  evidently  of  the  same  root  as  irr^a^o).  A 
remarkable  by-form  is  xrwoKaUfity  A  372.  The  x  which  appears  in 
vTiax6q  has  apparently  come  from  a  «:. 

22)  pdirata,  a  late  present — fii-st  found  in  Dion.  Halic.  viiL  18  (vvppdr* 
rovari) — to  the  much  older  forms  iirippd^affa  (Soph.  0.  C.  1503),  KaTtp- 
pdxdiriv  (Thuc).  Cp.  apdtraw.  The  final  letter  of  the  stem  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty. 

23)  *pfiirnittf  a  late  by-form  of  piiywpt  (cp.  above,  p.  112),  an 
altogether  different  word  firom  the  Homeric  piitrtniv  (no.  44)  stamp. 

24)  araTTUf  (Hippocr.  odtmvy)  post-Homeric.  9iauyfxiroq  (Aesch. 
Ag.  644).  A  guttural  root  is  shown  by  the  aorist  adl^ai  (Hdt.  Xenoph.) 
and  iraAToc,  odyfiy  while  Hippocrates  has  laaat  and  other  like  forms. 

25)  *a^TTtaf  the  present-form  in  late  Attic  from  Plato  onwards, 
while  Homer,  Herodotus,  the  tragedians  and  Tbucydides  have  only  <ffdivf 
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The  root  is  shown  hf  arfa^ai  and  ea^'ytiy  to  have  been  a^ay.     Cp. 
Princ.  ii.  327. 

26)  *raffff«,    pO«Bt-Homeric   with    Tciia,   crala,   eraytiy  (post- Attic), 
B19  rayoc,  SO  that  the  root  appears  to  be  ray,  with  which  however  no  com- 
parisons can  be  made  from  the  related  languages,     ray  might  easily 
stand  for  ^raic. 

27)  rijtTvia.  We  only  know  rvvtrtf  iKcrevEi  Hesych.,  which  it  is 
natursJ  to  conjecture  to  be  related  to  the  rt.  rv^  Tvy\ayEiy, 

28)  *(ftpdtT<rto  a  present  to  the  Homeric  e^^a^a,  kif^aydriy  first  found 
in  Hippocrates.  Forms  with  a  y  like  c^^ayiyv,  wiif>paya  do  not  appear 
before  Plutarch.  In  the  Attic  by-forms  l^payyvfii  or  ^opyw/ii  (p.  112) 
the  y  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  v,  as  in  wXiyyvfAi.  Lobeck  saw  that 
fpdarau  and/arcio  were  identical  (Rhem.  103).     Cp.  Princ.  L  376. 

29)  <j>pi(rarw  ordinary  Greek.  <ppio<rei  N  473,  with  e<ppiin,  irc^fjcao'c 
A  383,  ^<£,  ^iicri,  so  tjiat  there  is  no  doubt  about  ^piK  being  the  root. 

30)  *0pv^<Tw  a  quite  late  by-form  of  ^pvyw.  At  Theocr.  vi.  16,  xii. 
9  the  reading  f^pvytiy  has  decidedly  better  authority  thau  t^pvTTur. 

2)  Verbs  from  dental  sterna. 

.31)  &rT0fmi=^^td2iofjiai,  I  weave,  only  known  from  Bekker  Aneod. 
452  and  461  (Lobeek  RheuL  78).  The  authorities  given  for  it  are  in 
the  former  passage  Sophron,  in  the  latter  Hermippus  the  poet  of  the  old 
comedy  (Meineke  Com.  ii  382).  The  form  dtrfia  (Sophron)  establishes 
the  dental.  It  seems  then  that  h-aieaOtu  is  related  to  arreadui  in  the 
same  manner  as  jSpaiw  to  (^patrtna.  The  lexicographer  above-mentioned 
holds  the  two  verbs  to  be  one  and  the  same  *  /icra/3oXM  riiy  Ivo  va 

32)  Ppaarfftif,  only  the  present-stem,  with  the  late  by-form  fipdi^ut,  is 
found  in  the  Attic  period  (Plato,  Aristoph.),  (ipatrwy  Jtfipaoe,  ^pa-a-fioq 
not  till  later.     For  a  conjecture  as  to  its  etymology  cp.  Princ.  ii.  215. 

33)  Oiaaetrdai'  atrcli',  iVcrcvctF  Hesych.  by  the  side  of  avri-(^£9-ro-c 
and  the  aor.  OetrtratrOaif  apparently  to  be  referred  to  the  rt.  Ocq  (Princ.  ii 
130). 

34)  OXcLfftruty  a  by-form  for  OXato  only  found  in  Galen  and  other  late 
320  medical  writers.   Even  the  latter  is  not  attested  by  any  old  writer,  while 

e'dXa-<ny  occurs  as  early  as  or  97,  and  dXaaae  at  E  307.     Accordingly  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  root  is  dXag. 

35)\itrffofiai  from  Homer  onwards  (A  174)  with  the  aor.  XiTiffOai 
(n  47)  and  iXXttrdfiriP  (X  35),  TroXvXXiorof,  Xir^,  Xirarivw. 

36)  rlfftrofiai  a  poetical  present  (yitraovro  M  119,  yitrcofieOa  k  42), 
which  not  unfrequently  gets  a  future  meaning,  constantly  replaced  in 
M.SS.  by  ytitraofiaif  yiltrofiaif  yivo^ai^  which  are  rightly  rejected  by  most 
modem  editors.  Buttmann  Ausf.  Gr.  i.  375  n.  has  given  the  best  dis- 
cussion of  the  word.  A  future  i  f^ro^ac,  as  I.  Bekker  among  others  writes 
at  ^  76,  is  against  all  analogy.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  vcc=the 
Skt.  naSy  the  root  which  appears  most  plainly  in  voa-To-Q^  and  that  vi^oryv 
has  been  formed  from  it  without  any  strengthening,  while  ylaao^ai 
has  the  expansion  peculiar  to  this  class  (and  consequently  =i/€0'-io-/iaf, 
Princ.  i  391).     Cp.  vaiw,  above,  p.  210. 

37)  wdtrvw,  from  Homer  onwards  (£  900),  also  irdau,  cirfiaa,  IwdarOriy 
in  Attic  writers.  Fick'  i  1 35  compares  the  Zend  yevh paih-^dirii  of  which 
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the  preBent-form  corresponds  to  watrtria,  though  its  meaning  ^  fill  up'  is  a 
long  way  from  that  of  iraaotiy  *  strew.' 

38)  ndarffofiai '  ivdiia  Hesych.,  clearly  a  by-form  of  irariofiai,  which 
points  to  a  rt.  irar. 

38  b)  irXaao-w,  from  Herodotus  onwards  {wXarrw  in  Plato  etc.).  Aor. 
wXaatre,  wXaoroQ  as  early  as  Hesiod,  iriir\a<nai  eirXaffOfi  Attic. 

39)  icTi9aia  Pherecr.  Meineke  Com.  iL  345,  by  the  side  of  irr/<rai, 
ETTTltrBai  in  Herodotus  and  the  Attic  comedians.  The  word  is  unmis- 
takably related  to  the  synonymous  Skt.  piah  {pindsh-mCjf  Lat.  pinao, 
Ch.-Sl.  piS^  (Princ.  ii.  104).  The  root  shows  in  Greek  a  r  developed 
after  the  v.  Consequently  we  may  compare  the  Lat.  pina^  (Ennius 
ti:ag.  T.  396  Ribbeck  pinHbant)  with  Kritraw  for  its  present-formation  as 
well  as  its  root. 

3)  Verbs  with  stems  of  which  the  final  letter  is  uncertain. 

40)  vxo-^pfiaffuf  in  late  poets  (ApoUon.  Bhod.  etc.)  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  the  Homeric  vwotipriffrriPf  only  in  the  present-stem. 

41)  KyuKraia  poetical  (I  809)  only  in  the  present-stem. 

42)  Xvafferai'  /uaiVcrat  Hesych.,  a  totally  isolated  and  therefore 
suspected  gloss.     C^.  Xv<r<ra, 

43)  vatrata,  a  present-form  not  found  till  late  prose  (Athen.  iv.  p.  321 
130),  tvaU  i>  122,  KaravaiavTiQ  Hdt.  vii.  36,  vaicroc  Hesych.,  but  at 
Aristoph.  Eocles.  840  vtvaafiivai  is  the  reading  of  the  M.SS.  (Dind. 
vtyayfiivai)  and  Theocr.  ix.  9  vivaorai.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  it  is 
connected  with  I'ojcoc,  vaini  hide,  fleece,  and  I  know  of  no  other  word  to 
connect  it  with. 

44)  pijarffaf  stamp  2  571  and  in  late  epic  writers,  quite  distinct  from 
^tiyyvfjLiy  more  Hkely  to  be  identical  with  paaauf  (no.  22)  and  hpactrui 
(no.  51),  which  have  a  guttural  stem. 

45)  <l»Xvir<rei'  ipvyydvu  Hesych.,  a  by-form  of  ^Xvo),  ^Xv^fo^,  (bXvv^avWf 
with  which  ^Xvjn-ati'a  is  also  connected.  Nearer  still  is  (jiiXvaEi'  awo- 
fiaXe'i,  c/icVc(,  i^iaei  and  iK<j>Xvlai  ApoU.  Bh.  i.  275  (Lob.  Rhem.  101). 

46)  \lfVTT€i  •  wTvei  Hesych. 

4)  Eeduplicating  verbs. 

(These  we  will  give  without  distinction  of  stem.) 

47)  Iti-Uffffoiiai  transitive,  frighten  N  810,  A  184,  intransitive,  be 
afraid  B  190,  liliTTo^iroq  Plato  Phaedr.  p.  245  b,  in  the  former  meaning 
there  are  UiliUvBai  Y  201,  UililaffQai  2  164. 

48)  watifirnrtrw  B  450  trvy  r^  TraKficurtrovtra  ZiiavvTO  Xaiov^ A.yaiwVy  then 
not  again  till  ApoUon.  Rhod.,  Oppian  etc.  Although  the  primary 
meaning  seems  to  be  that  of  violent  rushing  about  {kvQovatutlQ^  ^ipioQai 
Schol.  ApoU.  Rh.  iv.  1442)  we  can  hardly  deny  that  it  is  connected  with 
the  rt.  0a  ^alyttt  (cp.  \jdX,,jajx,fac-ie-%yfaC'^iVrB), 

49)  jroKfvfftTw  snort,  first  in  Nicander,  though  iro/^vy/ua  is  as  early  as 
Aeschylus,  which  proves,  in  spite  of  fvtrato,  that  the  stem  ended  in  a 
guttund  (Princ.  ii.  117). 

5)  Verbs  with  vowels  of  a  late  development. 

Under  this  head  faU  not  only  those  with  a  prothetic  vowel,  such  as 
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have  met  us  in  other  divisions  of  the  t -class,  but  also  one  stem  which 
has  become  disyllabic  by  an  internal  development  of  the  vowels. 

50)  k'ttnria  from  Homer  onwards  (P  662  avrior  attrmwfti,  Z  510  w/ioic 
6f(r<TOKraO  by  the  side  of  vjra««  *  126,  ^iUv  *  247,  'ailaaQat  X  195. 
From  Pindiu*  onwards  there  occur  also  the  contracted  forms  lf.titrw  (Att. 

222  ooniic  writers  iTTia)^  ^trtroVf  ^J«,  j£a.  The  final  letter  of  the  root  appears 
in  'dVicv,  ToEiay  dicdv  O  709.  aiatretv  can  only  be  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  Skt.  rt.  vi^  dart,  fly  off,  whose  meaning  is  very  similar  (cp.  Pet. 
Diet,  under  in^),  on  the  assumption  that  the  Indian  </  had  been  weakened 
from  k.  Still  I  am  not  aware  of  any  certain  instance  of  such  a  weaken- 
ing  in  Sanskrit. 

51)  afivffffutf  from  Homer  onwards  {a^vfrertv  T  284)  with  afivEei^ 
(A  243),  KaT-afjiviaro  (E  425)  and  the  like.  The  x  of  the  late  afivxfi  no 
doubt  came  from  a  c,  hence  afiVK-aXai'  anc^ec  Hesych.  Cp.  the  Lat. 
mttc-ro  Princ.  ii.  165. 

52)  apaaaia  ordinary  Greek,  ^panat  {t  248)  with  apalio  (^  673), 
hp^xdri  (c  426).  It  is  probably  connected  with  piiaoia  (no.  44).  Cp. 
Princ.  ii  132.'* 

53)  opvtrarit  ordinaiy  Greek  (i:  305),  opvlat,  &pvia,  KaTopv^Tjfrofietrda 
Aristoph.  Av.  394,  opvxh,  not  so  good  Attic  opvyi^,  Cp.  Princ.  ii.  141. 
The  stem  opvx  apparently  owes  its  x  (cp-  ^o,  50)  to  the  aspiration  of  an 
original  k,  Fick*  L  744  aptly  compares  the  Lat.  runcare  to  hoe,  runco 
a  hoe,  and  is  perhaps  right  too  in  connecting  the  mining  term  cor-rugu-s 
and  ar-rug-ia  gallery  in  a  mine. 

54)  Tapd<r<rutf  the  present-form,  found  in  common  use  from  Pindar 
onwards,  of  the  stem  formed  by  auaptyxis  of  an  a  after  the  p  of  the  stem 
rapx  (dpaffffw  no.  5).  The  form  Tap\rj'  rapa^iQ  Hesych.  is  instructive 
(Princ.  ii.  319,  402).  irapaU  occurs  as  early  as  e  291  with  rerpiix^i 
B  95,  cp.  rapaxr}.    Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal,  ii.  314. 

D)    Presents  in  ^. 
1)  From  dental  stems.* 

1)  li\v(ij,  awo(i\v((oy  I  491,  also  fiXvta,  likewise  with  a  long  v. 
Forms  of  the  future  and  aonst  are  hardly  to  be  met  with  before 
Aristotle  (hvaftXvaai,  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1446  IjiX^rrtp), 

2)  (^aita.     The  only  authorities  for  this  by-form  of  the  fipaaaof  dis- 
323  cussed  under  no.  32  are  late  prose  writers. 

3)  fiv^w,  a  late  and  rare  by-form  of  I3vviuf  (cp.  p.  184),  fivM  (Aristot.) 
in  an  intransitive  sense  *  crowd,  cluster*  (Aretaeus  *  ij  irruacc  /Jv^'cc' 
Steph.  Thes.).  (iefivtr^iivoQ  as  early  as  ^  134. 

4)  eijOfiai  and  c^iu,  c^o/iiat,  inseparably  connected  with  each  other, 
notwithstanding  that  the  forms  with  an  e,  as  Buttmann  (Ausf.  Gr.  ii.^ 
202),  has  shown,  have  the  inceptive  meaning  seat  oneself,  and  those  with 
an  (  the  durative  meaning  sit.  Buttmann's  conjecture  that  t-li-ro  is  a 
reduplicated  aorist  like  t-trirt'To  is  untenable  because  the  origin  of  {  from 
al  which  he  maintains  can  nowhere  be  established.  It  would  be  more 
conceivable  that  t^(i»,  as  Kuhner  Ausf.  Gr.  i.  837  assumes,  has  arisen 

*  HHffffofiat  (Princ.  1.  303)  does  not  occnr  in  the  present-stem  at  all. 
»  fi\d(tty*  fjLwpaivuv  (Hesych.)  probably  belongs  here  in  virtue  of /iAa9-ap^-f, 
/9AaS-4s  and  oUier  words  with  a  9. 
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from  a  reduplicated  ai-ae^ut,  though  that  cannot  be  proved  either.  It 
is  probable  though  that  the  i,  as  in  ic-pv-w,  is  only  a  weakened  t, — lu 
Homer  the  ind.  pres.  ci^ofiai,  a  form  which  Buttmann  suspected,  only 
occurs  at  k  378  ^^^cac),  but  it  is  attested  in  good  Attic  by  Soph.  0.  R  32 
and  Aristoph.  fr.  408  Dind.  (nadc^ri/uac).  The  preterite  c^fro  etc.,  later 
usually  in  composition  with  Kara,  is  ©rdinary  Greek. — li^ta,  t(ofiai  frt)m 
Homer  onwards. — The  rt.  k^  (from  irc^=Lat.  aed  in  aed-eo,  Skt.  sad  etc. 
Princ.  i.  297)  comes  out  clearly  in  the  Attic  friture  KaQ-tl-ovfiai  (Aristoph. , 
Plato),  as  too  in  l^-oc,  tl-pa,^ 

5)  KKvJ^iit  from  Homer  onwards  {KXv^taKov  ^61,  eicXvirOti  tS  392). 
Cp.  icXv^ufv,  Princ.  i.  185,  ii.  300. 

6)  jcW^cii  frx)m  Sophocles  onwards  in  the  present-stein,  found  in  the 
aorist  tKvltra  as  early  as  Pindar,  Kyierut,  iKvltrBvfv,     Cp.  Pick'  i.  538. 

7)  Kpilta^  deducible  from  the  Boeotian  Kpilliynv  ycXdi',  cp.  Ahrens 
Aeol.  175,  Princ.  ii.  258,  Lat.  rtdere.  It  is  probably  not  the  same  word 
as  Kpllitiv  shriek. 

8)^  KTil^ta  the  present-stem  occurs  first  in  Hei-odotus,  ixTtfra  in  Homer    324 
(\  263).     Cp.  -icr/-/i£i'o-f  p.  129  and  Princ.  ii.  300. 

9)  o^ftf  from  Aeschylus  onwards,  ol^ltiv  i  210.  The  pure  Z  comes 
out  in  6d-fM{)  as  well,  as  also  in  od-or  and  in  the  Lith.  tid-hi  of  the  same 
present-formation.     Princ.  i.  302. 

10)  Ifi-n-a^o-ftai,  only  in  the  presentnstem  in  Homer  (II  50,  /3  201) 
and  late  poets,  but  the  dental  of  the  stem  is  established  by  Hesychius's 
gloss  efiTratrrripac  ftvSufy  -Kiartarnq^  fioprypaQ  (Lobeck  Rhem.  8).  eft- 
irato-c  acquainted  with,  seems  to  be  related. 

11)  npiiw  a  later  by-form  of  rrplw  Plato  (?)  Theages  124,  Pollux  vii 
114,  Herodian  i.  443, 13,  wpiffro^  though  occurs  as  early  as  <r  196. 

12)  ffKviiofiai  A  23.  The  dental  stem  is  established  by  lintrKvtraaiTo 
ri  306  and  the  synonymous  ancv^fiairw  (CI  592). 

13)  ^x"f*^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  58,  by  the  side  of  trx^aw  {i<rxi^y 
Aristoph.  Nub.  409).     a\aaia  and  iv\afTa  occur  earlier  and  more  often. 

14)  (rx((f»f'  The  present-stem  is  in  general  use  frt)m  Pindar  onwards, 
iarxitrtf  e(rx(<rfhi  are  as  early  as  Homer  (^  507,  II  316).  The  rt.  <rxi^  comes 
out  clearly  in  nominal  forms  like  trxi^Vt  frxil<il.     Princ.  i.  306. 

15)  (l>\diuf  a  present  assumed  for  the  aor.  e<l>\adov  (they  burst  asunder) 
in  Aescn. 

16)  0Xv4'a)  by  the  side  of  ffXvw  (€<l>\vt  *  361).  ^Xvfa*  iiraC^l,  <f!\v<rti' 
(i<r€i  Hesych.     Cp.  ffiKvfiaia  p.  221,  no.  45. 

17)  <t»paZiMff  in  general  use  from  Homer  onwards  (^pd(eo  IS  3)  with 
if^dtTU},  tappaffa,  iif^patrSriVy  Homeric  kvii^paloy  (K  127).  On  the  Boeotian 
<^pdfTttw  see  Princ.  iL  226. 

18)  xa4:«  &r-xafc  Soph.  fr.  800  Dind.,  xafo/iai  (E  440),  fut.  x'^^''^ 
fiaif  aor.  x<<o'<''07'o*  The  pure  stem  of  the  original  root  skcul  occurs  in 
K€k'a^u»y  (A  334),  KtKd^ovro  (A  497),  Princ.  ii.  110. 

19)  xc^ffu  Aristoph.  Equ.  70.  The  dental  stem  is  established  by 
X^ffovfinif  ex<^a,  Kcxo^a,  cp.  the  Skt.  had,     Princ.  i.  245. 

*  K\d(M  Ziacx^C^  Hesych.,  a  by-form  of  icXa«,  which  the  well-attested  llKTiatrOf 
K\a<rr6Sf  icKdHos  would  just  suit.  Still  the  testimony  to  the  present-form  is  not 
clear  enough  to  gain  it  a  place  along  with  the  others. 

^  Xd(m  6fipi(tt  only  known  from  the  Schol.  on  Eurip.  Hec.  64  and  Hesych. 
\d{€i¥'  4ivfipi(9Wf  appears,  in  virtue  of  XaadaOof  x^cvaC'^'ro  Hesych.  to  belong 
here.    Lobeck  Bhem.  76,  Princ.  i.  460. 
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2)  Presents  in  f  from  a  guttural  stem. 

325  20)  &i:ta  Soph.  0.  0.  134  {ovhiy  ACoyr'),  Aiofiat  A  21  and  elsewhere 
in  poetry.  The  final  letter  of  the  root  is  shown  to  have  been  y  by  ay-oC) 
Ay-fo-c,  Ay-io-c  and  the  Skt.  ja^  (Princ.  i  208). 

21)  (idiw  poetical,  I  58,  flifioKrai  0  408,  cjc/3a£c(  Aesch.  Ag.  498. 

22)  fipliuf  £k  223,  aicofipiiavTii:  c  151. 

23)  /3v^a)  shriek,  especially  used  of  the  ciy  of  the  owl  (/3vac  hubo)y 
efivU  in  late  prose ;  probably  of  the  same  source  as  the  fivKrai  Aytfioi 
(^/ivKTatav  kyiiitav  rarc^iyo'C  iccXevOa  k  20). 

24)  ypv^ta,  to  say  ypv,  utter  a  sound,  from  Aristophanes  onwards, 
with  ypvlofjMif  eypv^a  (Clemm  Stud.  iii.  293).  The  form  ypvvu  in 
Aristot.  Probl.  4,  2  seems  from  its  meaning  alone  to  be  no  con- 
nexion. 

25)  <:\a4^a),  from  Homer  onwards  (II  429),  the  y  is  established  by 
KiicKnytai:  (B  222),  eicXay^a  (A  46)  etc. 

26)  KKwl^tiy  to  cluck,  glocire,  cp.  xKuKrata  above,  p.  218,  no.  8. 

27)  icpal^ta  Aristoph.  Equ.  287.  The  aorist  av-Upayoy  occurs  in 
Homer  {I  467),  i^-cVpaya,  KtKpaloyiai  occur  in  the  dramatists.  The  noun 
Kpauytif  whence  Kpavyaita,  xpavyavoQ  and  the  icpavyayaofiai  mentioned 
on  p.  183  point  to  a  rt.  Kpvy  which  was  intensified  to  Kpavy,  possibly 
even  to  a  rt.  KpvK  (Princ.  ii.  148). 

28)  KpiZi»>  Menander  Mein.  Com.  iv.  295,  KtKpiyoT^Q  Aristoph.  Av. 
1521,  but  in  Homer  we  find  the  fuller  root  KpiK  KpUt  IT  470. 

29)  Kputl^w  croak,  crocitare  Aristoph.  Aves  24,  cjcpw^ac  Arist.  Lysistr. 
506  KpiayyiOQ, 

30)  Xll^tii  a  late  present  to  the  Homeric  aor.  \iyU  ftioQ  (A  125)  used 
hj  Nicander  {imXlCoyra^  oiarovQ  Herodian  ii.  802).  Cp.  Lobeck  Khem. 
79. 

31)  Xv^ftf.  Apparently  the  present- stem  is  all  that  occui'S  (Aristoph. 
Ach.  690),  but  the  subst.  \vyl  (stem  Xvyy)  and  the  present-form 
\vyyayonai  mentioned  on  p.  180  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  thiat  there  is  a 
guttural  at  the  bottom  of  the  C*  Pollux  iv.  185  knows  of  XvTTuy  as 
well. 

32)  vil^w^  from  Homer  onwards  (A  830,  f  224)  by  the  side  of  i'/\^w 

326  ^j  376)^  Wi^aro  (n  230),  ^vitttoq  (Z  266)  and  the  present  i^/tttw  discussed 
on  p.  167.  It  is  shown  at  Princ.  i.  365  that  what  is  apparently  the  rt. 
vi(i  has  arisen  by  labialism  from  nig  (Skt.  ni^),^ 

33)  irXcifu>  [finite,  strike  out  of  the  way,  mislead,  from  Homer  on- 
wards (B  132,  c  389).  The  original  meaning,  by  which  vXa^w  (possibly 
from  *jrXayy-jio)  shows  itself  to  be  a  by-form  of  trXrjtTtrWf  is  most  clearly 
to  be  seen  in  KVfia  vpo^Xd^ov  M  285  (cp.  X  583).  In  theaorists  ticXayla, 
iirXay\Bvy  and  in  wXay ktoq^  as  in  the  Latin  plcmgo,  the  nasal  is  clearly 
seen,  cp.  also  TrXifyyvfjii  above,  p.  112,  and  Princ.  L  345. 

34)  pi(w  do  (by-form  tpdw)^  Boeot.  pi^^oi,  almost  exclusively  poetical 
(B  400),  fut.  fJefw  (X  31),  Aor.  eppe^a,  epeEa  (I  453),  ^ex^iy  (I  250), 
&p€KToc.  At  p.  204  we  connected  the  rt.  f cpy,  with  the  by-form  fpey 
explained  by  Siegismund  Stud.  v.  123,  with  the  Zd.  varez,  and  the  pres. 

*  A  trace  of  a  wdCu  is  to  be  seen  in  iifi'irdfoyrcu  *  iannraifowrcu,  iLfiwd^cu  *  iraOcrac 
Hesych.,  forms  which  can  hiurdlj  have  anything  to  do  with  4fiiirdiofiai,  It  is  more 
likely  that  wd(tt  is  related  to  wa^  as  i^tf,  dry,  is  to  aHm, 
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pii^w  with  the  Zd.  verez-yd-mi.     On  the  relation  of  epht  (also  ep^w)  to 
pef «  cp.  Piinc.  i.  222,  ii.  258.9 

35)  pviw  bark,  growl,  which  we  compared  above  with  the  Lat. 
rug-io,  is  only  known  to  us  6x)m  the  lexicographers  (Pollux,  Hesych.). 

•  36)  (ri((a  hiss,  from  Homer  onwards  (t  394).  e^t^a  is  first  found  in 
Paulus  Silent.,  but  <nyfi6Q,  triliQ  are  as  early  as  Aristotle. 

37)  9ir/(w  cheep,  used  by  Theophrastus  and  Aratus  of  the  note 
of  a  bird  called  sometimes  axiyoQ  and  sometimes  aviyyoq  (cp.  aifil^a 
finch).     • 

38)  errni(a.  The  oldest  witness  to  the  present  is  Hipponax  fr.  57  Be.', 
errdUf  tviaraKrai  occur  in  Homer  (T  39,  /3  271).     Cp.  trraywv, 

39)  <n-/f«,  from  fiimonides  C.  onwards  (fr.  78  Be.')  arliu,  lortfa, 
ffrcm-cJc.  The  y  comes  out  plainly  in  arty  eve,  ariywy,  ariyfiiiy  as  also  in 
the  Lat.  -stinguo  (Princ.  i.  265). 

40)  a^diwy  the  older  form  for  the  Attic  ffifniTTitt  (above,  p.  219), 
B  320. 

41)  <r<l>vCw  Plato  Phaedr.  251,  later  trivial ,  a^vyfjio^. 

42)  r/)/fw,  fr^m  Homer  onwards  (w  5)  with  rer^tywrac  B  314,  rerpi-  327 
yti  ^  714. 

43)  Tpvi^w,  the  same,  i.  311,  later  trpv^a. 

44)  <l>viwf  only  mentioned  by  grammarians  (Herodian  ii  265)  as  a 
present  to  the  Homeric  irc^vf tJrcc.  As  the  Lat.  fug-io  would  be  the 
exact  counterpart  of  a  Gk.  (pviw^  this  form  is  probably  not  an  invention 
but  the  real  source  of  the  above-mentioned  isolated  perfect,  as  of  ^i/Z'a. 

45)  (l>w((a,  a  rare  by-form  of  ^aivb»,  (f^wywfii  roast,  only  found  in 
Hippocr.  and  the  comic  poet  Strattis  (Meineke  ii.  789,  where  it  is  written 

Of  these  verbs  frt^m  stems  which  show  the  guttural  a  large  number 
are  imitations  of  natural  sounds — including  26,  as  many  as  15,  i.e.  nos. 
21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  35,  36,  37,  42,  43.  Even  such 
imitative  verbs  as  are  evidently  based  on  an  interjection  or  a  noun-stem 
show,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  the  same  course  of  procedure.  There  is 
consequently  the  greatest  probability  that  the  following  onomatopoetic 
words,  for  which  we  do  not  find  any  forms  with  y  {  or  x*  also  come 
from  a  guttural  stem.^ 

46)  I3paiwy  used,  accoitling  to  a  passage  in  Pollux  v.  88  which  is 
wanting  in  the  best  M.SS.,  of  the  growling  of  a  bear,  according  to 
Hesych.,  in  the  meaning  whine  {fi<rv\fi  o^vpeadai), 

47)  yXafw.  In  Hesych.  Mor.  Schmidt,  on  the  ground  of  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  reads  yXayya^cc  But  the  Scholia  on  Theocr.  i.  1 
(p.  33,  17  ed.  Ahrens)  quote  from  Pindar :  aravrf  fiiXoc  yXaftic. 

48)  paiiiMi,  according  to  Photius  like  pv^aff  bark,  according  to  Hesych. 
paZuv  rpwyeiVf  Kvplut^  kirt  rutv  KVfwy  (perhaps  'scrunch'),  fHfifirucH^  iwi 
Toy  ^xov.  The  verses  of  Cratinus  (Meineke  iL  33)  are  rather  obscure 
(cp.  the  Skt.  rd-jorti  he  barks). 

*.  No  instance  has  been  adduced  of  the  present  ^i(tt  in  the  meaning  dye^  but 
only  of  the  aor.  ^^(at,  which  is  rendered  by  jSo^cu,  and  from  which  come  ^fyot, 
^ayUs  and  perhaps  fiiyot  Herodian  ed.  Lentz.  ii.  577. 

^  Snch  condnsions  as  these  are  deceitful  at  the  best,  for  r^lCwBcu  weep  (^i(o<* 
tiirri'  K\alovffa)8howa  by  fi^tdcr  *  fucXaiHreF  and  i|rly9c0^cu  *  lB^afcty  that  its  stem  ends 
in  a  dental.— This  notioe  of  this  xare  verb  may  sofflce. 
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49)  ffrv^'w  as  an  onomatopoetic  verb  is  distinct  from  no.  12,  and  is 
nsed  according  to  Hesych.  of  the  snarling  of  a  dog  {tncviovaiy  fiffvxff 
v-Ko^iyyovrai  Htntip  jcvf£c).     Cp.  irKv(dy  Pollux  v.  86. 

328  3)  Presents  with  undeterminable  stems. 

50)  &iuf,  dry  (trans.).  aCofiivri  A  487,  then  in  Hesiod  and  Alcaeus. 
Cp.  aZaXiot,     Clearly  related  to  avu. 

51)  /3pv4:«,  drink,  only  ArchH.  fr.  32  Be.» 

52)  ?ii^,  apparently  belonging  here,  has  been  already  discussed  on 
p.  105  f. 

53)  X&Zofiai  as  early  as  B  418  Xa^oiaro,  £  371  iXal^tTo,  only  found 
in  poets  and  in  EEippocates,  with  the  by-form  Xa^v/xat  mentioned  on 
p.  122,  apparently  related  to  the  rt.  \a/3. 

54)  Xc^'w,  explained  by  Hesych.  among  other  meanings  by  wafi^w. 
Lobeck  Ehem.  79  connects  the  verb  with  the  Xa^di  mentioned  on  p.  223. 

55)  fjiv^ut,  suck,  with  the  tense-formation  of  a  derivative  verb  fivZriaw, 
ifjLvi^riaa,  by-forms  /iv^aui,  fivZf.tOf  from  Xenophon  onwards. 

56)  fiviuf,  groan,  murmur,  6  457  ivifivEav,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
Lat.  mttgio;  the  present  occurs  in  Aristophanes,  and  efivffiv  is  quoted 
from  Hippocrates,  so  that  the  stem  is.  undeterminable. 

57)  pliia,  only  known  from  Hesychius's  obscure  gloss  pH^iiV  rpuiytiv^ 
Kaieiy,  ^vanXaaQdiy  HriXai^eiy, 

58)  ancd^w,  only  in  the  present-stem  in  Homer  (A  811)  and  late 
prose-writers.  From  prose  of  a  very  late  date  /Tva<T/ioc  is  quoted,  but 
this  solitary  indication  of  a  form  that  does  not  belong  to  the  present-stem 
is  by  no  means  enough  to  establish  aKa^  as  the  verb-stem.  The  Skt. 
kha^  points  rather  (Princ.  i.  475)  to  a  rt.  aKay. 

4)  Eeduplicating  verbs 

(cp.  FritzBche  de  reduplicatione  Gr.,  Stud.  vii.). 

59)  hppdl^ia  (also  written  apdl^ut)  and  hppi^ia  denote  a  cry  uttered  by  a 
dog,  which  is  not  a  bark,  Pollux  v.  86,  on  &ppi!!w  cp.  Bekk.  Anecd.  iii« 
1452.     Cp.  no.  48.  ^  , 

60).  fia^^w.  fiafidliny'  to  (/ii^)  diripOpupfiiya  Xiyeiv,  ci'ioi  le  ftoar. 
The  /i^  is  due  to  a  conjecture.  To  this  belongs  flifidKTTjiy  which,  among 
other  meanings,  has  that  of  Kpavyaooq.  Cp.  no.  21.  Another  flafidi^w^ 
perhaps  related  to  fialyw,  may  be  discerned  in  the  gloss  /3a/3d£ac  *  opxr^- 
traffdaiy  fiafldicrtiQ  'opxrifrrriQ. 
329  61)  /3«/3nfw  is  likewise  of  twofold  origin,  if  Hipponax  fr.  53  Be.»  really 
wrote  ifjifitfia^ayTeQ=:eiJLi^orfaayTiCy  as  is  stated  in  the  E.  M.  (Schneider 
ififiafid^ayTtt), — Tlie  fitfialw  which  belongs  to  the  rt.  /3a  is  used  in  a 
causative  sense  (otherwise  )3i)3ac,  fiifidv  cp.  p.  105)  from  Herodotus 
onwards  with  the  frit.  fiiQdfrwy  fiifiH,  aor.  ifiifiaira  etc. 
62^  fiwfiviiiv'  aaXxc^ccv  Hesych. 

63)  yoy-yvZta  and  yoyyw<r/ioc,  found  in  the  N.  T.,  are  given  by 
Phrynichus  p.  358  as  lonisms.  The  rt.  yvy  (Princ.  L  220)  may  be 
deduced  fr^m  the  Skt.  gun^  (Brugman  Stud.  viL  211).  The  same 
change  of  a  guttural  to  a  dental  stem  as  in  trKal^ta, 

64)  i'Xt-Xil^uv  shake,  upheave  (trans.) :  ^iyav  V  iXiXc^ey  "OXv/iirov 
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A  530,  fi  J*  i\(.\i\dri  irdara  {^vav^:)  fi  416,  rtrpaopla^  iXtXlvOoyoc  Find.  Pjrth. 
2,  4  is  aptly  compared  by  Fick  Ztschr.  xix.  252  with  tae  Skt.  re^  {re^dr 
mi)  which  in  the  active  is  exactly  synonymous,  and  is  used  in  just  the  same 
way  to  denote  the  shaking  of  the  earth,  and  with  the  Qoth.  laikan  spring, 
hop,  which  coincides  with  the  use  of  the  middle  of  the  Sanskrit  word. 
From  the  root  Xiy  then  there  came  by  the  prefixing  of  an  e  and  redupli- 
cation the  intensive  form  i-Xe-Xiy-jia,  But  this  meaning  does  not  suit 
those  Homeric  passages  in  which  cXcX/£ac  means  turn  round,  and  e\i\i- 
laaBat  writhe,  twist  about.  These  belong  to  kXlatrw.  There  is  a  third 
iXtXli^t*  which  as  an  onomatopoetic  verb  ranks  with  dXaXa^u>  and  6\o- 
Xviw,     In  these,  last  three  verbs  the  (  is  derivative. 

65)  KayKciZw  or  Ka\a!;ut  laugh  (in  Hesych.  also  irairx^^^)*  ^^ 
second  of  the  three  forms  occurs  at  Soph.  Aj.  198  Dind.,  Ar.  Eocl.  849, 
iLytKayxave  at  Plato  Eep.  337,  fut.  fcax«£^  Theocr.  5,  142,  by  the  side  of 
Kayxaa^o^^  Ka\a(T^6^y  cp.  Kay\a\6«a<n  (Homer). 

66)  ica/c/ca^eiy,  cackle  (Hesych.),  cp.  Pollux  v.  90. 

67)  Ka\\ai^tiv^  of  the  sound  made  by  a  liquid,  dash,  gurgle  Pind. 
Aesch.,  according  to  Hesych.  also  used  of  laughter. 

68)  Kiy\l(^ut  laugh  (Aristoph.). 

69)  XaXd^'ftf,  XaXa^e*  /3oa  Hesych.  Anacr.  fr.  90  Be.'^  XaXalavrtq' 
fiditrayrtiy  cp.  XaXal,  XaXay^. 

70)  ?ra^X<!i^b»  N  798,  roar,  heave  (of  water),  more  common  in  Aristo- 
phanes, later  also  used  of  stuttering,  ira^Xa^/ua. 

71)  imrxli^ta  cheep,  also  niwl^w^  Aristoph. 

72)  iroinrviw  Aristoph.  Vesp.  626  voTnrvfrfi6Q, 

73)  Tirliw^  Zenodotus's  reading — rejected  by  Aristarchus — at  B  314  330 
(rcr/foKrac)  for  TiTpiyotTas,     Aiistarchus  knew  the  verb  however,  And, 
according  to  the  scholion  of  Aristonicus,  held  it  to  be  suited  only  to  the 
ordinary  twittering,  not  to  the  frightened  cry  of  sparrows. 

.    74)  ro>^|9v^(ii' mutter,  only  in  late  poets  (Oppian)  and  lexicographers, 
the  commoner  form  is  rovdopviut  (Aristoph.).^ 

On  the  numerous  words  in  this  list  which  denote  the  cries  of  animals 
copious  information  may  be  found  in  Wackemagel's  Voces  variae  ani- 
mantium  Basel  1867,  though  the  author  has  not  referred  to  the  valuable 
cuUection  of  words  in  Pollux  v.  86. 

Finally  we  may  place  here  a  word  whose  etymology  is  still  obscure, 
i.e. 

75)  AtrtraZoftai.  The  initial  <!i  seems  to  be  prothetic,  like  that  of  * 
iuffaia,  hpatrviitj  though  it  certainly  might  be  the  remnant  of  reduplica- 
tion, as  in  iippaiw,  Duntzer  Ztschr.  xiii.  10  connects  it  with  triraat.  In 
Homer  there  occurs  oxAj  litnrdioyTo  (K  542)  by  the  side  of  Affiraoroc, 
htriraaiiai.  The  dental  stem  is  established  by  these  forms  and  the  Attic 
kowatruadai  (Eurip.  Xen.). 

Taken  together,  the  verbs  which  form  the  present  in  this  fashion, 
and  which  are  to  all  appearance  primitive  verbs,  are  shown  by  this  review 
to  be  very  numerous.  There  are  in  all  233,  very  many  of  them,  it  is 
true,  but  little  used,  and  some  few  half  obsolete.  Out  of  these  there  cure 
21  presents  which  have  kept  an  i  and  212  which  show  the  effects  lefb 
by  thej.     Under  the  latter  head  there  are  26  presents  in  XAw,  31  in  p^, 

*  riMiuv  jeer  at,  also  9wrc((cir,  can  hardly  be  a  redapllcated  word.  Cp, 
Lobeck  Faralip.  47. 

a2 
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23  in  yuf,  one  stem  in  kw,  56  in  ^^w,  and  75  in  (w.  Of  reduplicating 
verbs  showing  often  an  intensive  or  iterative  meaning  this  class  contains 
37  :  7  in  XXw,  5  in  pw,  6  in  rutf  3  in  <r<rw,  and  16  in  (w.  But  this  by 
no  means  completes  the  circle  of  presents  of  this  formation.  We  referred 
on  p.  147  to  the  probability  that  verbs  like  Ovw,  \vw,  ^vw  have  lost  a  j. 
Still  this  is  not  all ;  the  vast  tribe  of  derivative  verbs  all  belong  here, 
and  for  this  reason  we  shall  proceed  to  treat  of  them  in  an  '  appendix' 
to  the  present  chapter. 
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ON  DENOMINATIVE  VERBAL  FORMATION. 

The  same  syllable  y<7y  which  b  the  basb  of  the  widely-ramifying  present- 
formation  of  the  verbs  just  discussed,  has  to  a  very  large  extent  served  the  purpose 
of  making  derivative  verbs.  In  Sanskrit  derivative  verbs  mostly  follow  the 
so-called  tenth  class,  of  which  the  present  in  the  1st  sing,  ends  in  -a/a-mt.  It 
was  clearly  recognised  by  Bopp — and  stated  among  other  places  in  his  Vgl.  Or. 
i.'  225  ff. — that  to  these  verbs  correspond  the  Greek  verbs  in  aa>,  ca>,  oa»,  the 
Latin  in  dre^  ere,  all  the  weak  verbs  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  among  which 
the  GK)thic  which  have  kept  the  j  are  the  most  instructive,  and  a  large  portion 
of  Slavonic  and  Lithuanian  verbs,  among  which  the  j  is  more  or  less  widely 
spread.  This  view  is  advocated  by  Schleicher  (Oomp.*  340),  Leo  Meyer  (VergL 
Gr.  ii.  3),  and  Scherer  (Zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache  p.  183),  so  that 
we  shaU  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the  above-mentioned  derivation  of  the 
most  extensive  class  of  derived  verbs  from  the  single  primary  form,  which  ha^  ^ 
survived  in  Sanskrit,  is  the  view  generally  adopted  by  Comparative  Philology. 

This  view  has  nevertheless  not  been  without  its  opponents.  Pott,  in  his 
£t.  Forsch.  ii.^  977,  brings  forward  at  great  length  the  difficulties  which  stand 
in  the  way  of '  making  the  various  weak  verbs  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages 
all  spring  from  one  stalk — the  Sanskrit  10th  class.'  All  he  really  does  how- 
ever is  to  give  expression  to  doubts  and  objections  turning  mainly  on  the  various 
meanings  associated  with  the  various  derivative  formations  in  the  several  lan- 
guages, and  rightly  calls  attention  to  the  fieict  that  many  such  formations  were 
'afterbirths,'  which  did  not  take  shape  until  they  had  reached  the  soil  of 
the  several  languages.  That  on  the  other  hand  tiie  type  and  starting-point 
for  all  the  forms  under  discussion  must  be  sought  in  these  same  Sanskrit  332 
verbs,  seems  to  me  as  clearly  established  after  Pottos  exhaustive  investigar- 
tion  as  before.  And  this  surely  is  all  that  was  held  by  anyone.  For  the 
assertion  that  the  Greeks  formed  no  verb  in  c«>  or  oa>,  the  Romans  none  in  aref 
eref  that  had  not  its  exact  prototype  irom  that  identical  stem  in  primitive  Indo- 
Germanic,  is  too  preposterous  to  have  been  made  by  any  reasonable  scholar. 
It  was  necessary,  no  doubt,  to  establish  and  elucidate  more  clearly  the  ramifi- 
cation maintained  by  Bopp,  and  in  so  doing  to  bestow  fitting  attention  upon  the 
meaning  of  these  formations.  We  may  say  at  once  that  this  latter  point 
throws  but  slight  difiSculty  in  the  way  of  Bopp's  theory,  for  the  reason  that 
the  Sanskrit  verbs  in  -irjami,  though  set  down  for  the  most  part  as  *  causatives' 
in  our  grammars  and  lexicons,  in  reality  often  show  quite  a  difierent  meaning, 
and  that  of  just  as  various  kinds  as  are  shown  by  the  derivative  verbs  in 
European  languages.  For  instance,  the  Skt.  dharshdja-mi  venture  on  something, 
is  in  no  way  different  from  Oapaiv,  and  rghe^d-mi  shake,  rage  may  even  in 
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meaning  be  compared  without  difficulty  with  opxfofuuy  while  the  really  caugative 
mutrdfd^ii  make  to  think,  call  to  mind,  agrees  with  the  Goth.  mStjan  and  the 
Latin  reduplicated  memordre.  The  best  reyiew  of  the  manifold  Indian  forma- 
tions is  to  be  found  in  Belbnick  p.  200  ff. 

The  prevailing  yiew  of  the  origin  of  the  derivatives  has  of  late  been  attacked, 
in  particular  by  Oorssen,  on  a  point  of  importance.  In  his  Aussprache  ii.'  733, 
while  admitting  the  connexion  with  the  Sanskrit  verbs  in  -o/a-mt  in  the  case  of 
the  Latin  verbs  of  the  e-  and  »-conjugation,  he  emphatically  denies  it  in  that  of 
the  o-conjugation.  On  p.  736  he  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether  the  Greek 
Terbs  in  -cm  are  also  to  be  excluded  from  this  connexion.  The  formal  and 
distinct  contradiction  of  one  of  the  main  points  of  the  theory  on  the  part  of  so 
distinguished  a  scholar  compels  me  to  examine,  however  briefly,  both  the 
grounds  he  alleges  against  Bopp's  view,  and  the  theory  which  he  himself 
propounds.  Corssen's  main  objection  to  what  till  then  was  the  prevailing 
doctrine  is  this, — that  it  is  improbable  that  the  same  formation  should  have 
been  transformed  in  so  many  different  ways — that  the  old  ajd-mi  should  appear 

333  now  as  -oo,  now  as  -«o,  now  as  -to.  This  objection,  if  valid,  would  serve  equally 
to  disprove  the  original  identity  of  the  Greek  verbs  in  -aa>,  -o6>,  and  -€«>  which 
so  often  take  each  other's  places,  as  also  the  original  identity  of  the  three 
Gothic  weak  conjugations,  and  the  same  principle  might  €ven  excite  doubts  as 
to  that  of  the  Latin  verbs  in  -eo  and  -to.  Still,  if  the  same  suffix  •4ar  has 
survived  in  Greek  as -rep  (Trorcp)  and  -rop  {prfrop),  -tar  as  -rap  (jirjorapf  Lat. 
dator)  and  -n/p  (^orrip),  if  the  suffix  -<7«  appears  sometimes  as  -09  (-us)  e.g.  in 
decu8f  decor-iSf  sometimes  as  -e«  (-<m)  e.g.  in  genus,  genfr-4s,  if  Corssen  himself 
.  regards  not  only  these  suffixes,  but  also  -on  and  -en  (-tn),  -ont  and  -ent,  -aio^ 
and  -eio  as  in  each  case  essentially  the  same,  this  is,  I  think,  a  sufficient  dis- 
proof of  the  applicability  of  this  principle  in  general,  and  it  even  proves  unmis- 
takably on  the  other  hand  that  what  were  originally  purely  phonetic  trans- 
formations have  not  unfrequently  led  to  the  growth  from  one  and  the  same 
primary  form,  of  different  secondary  forms,  which  have  then,  in  the  course  of 
time,  won  themselves  a  separate  existence. 

Objection  is  taken  in  the  second  place  to  the  disappearance  of  the  j  between 
the  two  o-soimds.  '  Neither  in  Latin,'  says  Corssen, '  nor  in  Oscan  does  t  or  j 
ever  fall  out  between  two  o^s  without  leaving  a  trace,  and  allowing  the  or-a  after- 
wards to  run  together  into  d.'  This  may  as  a  matter  of  fact  be  quite  true ;  still 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  phonetic  rules  which  are  of  purely 
theoretical  construction,  and  not  deduced  from  a  series  of  given  cases.  How 
often,  I  should  like  to  know,  was  an  opportunity  given  in  the  Italian  language 
for  a  y  to  fall  out  between  two  o^s  P  Besides,  the  assumption  that  those  who 
identify  the  Latin  doma-t  with  the  Skt.  damdja-ti  hold  that  an  t  fell  out 
between  two  a%  is  a  mistaken  one.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  a  of  the  thematic 
vowel  (cp.  p.  146)  had  split  up  into  e  and  o  long  before  the^  fell  out.  The  un- 
contracted  Greek  forms  make  this  as  clear  as  can  be.  We  here  have  actually 
occurring  forms  like  dafida,  and  can  consequently  have  no  hesitation  in  assum- 
ing a  middle  form  *damafet  between  damafa-ti  and  domdt.  They,  then,  has 
fallen  out  between,  a  and  e.    Now  of  this  disappearance  aes  »  Skt.  djas  furnishes 

334  us  with  an  undoubted  instance,  for  in  this  case  the  middle  form  aes  has  actually 
survived  in  aeneus » aes-neu-s  (Umbr.  ahesnes  Oorssen  i.  103).  The  Istsing. 
domS  has  evidently  been  contracted  from  domaS,  Why  the  spirant,  which  (cp. 
Oorssen  i.  308)  so  readily  fedls  out  between  vowels — e.g.  in  Pompeus  by  the  side 
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of  PotnptjuSf  in  aureuri  by  the  side  of  xp^fttos  and  the  Skt.  -eja^,  in  quadri-ga 
for  quadrirjuya — should  have  been  inviolably  protected  from  fidling  away  by  tiie 
very  fact  that  a  long  a  went  before  it,  I  cannot  conceive.  In  the  case  also  of 
the  genitives  in  d«  in  Old  Latin,  Umbrian,  and  Oscan  (etcds^  Osc.  moitds)  I 
still  think  it  probable,  in  spite  of  what  Oorssen  (i.'  770)  urges  in  behalf  of  a 
difierent  view,  that  between  the  a  at  the  end  of  the  stem  and  that  of  the  genitive 
termination,  there  has  been  lost  the^  which  survives  in  the  Skt.  -orj-oB,  Where 
else  can  the  a  be  said  to  manifest  its  power  of  defending  the  j  from  extinction  P 
With  Mi^a,  major ^  qfo  the  case  is  quite  a  different  one ;  here  the  j  has. 
come  from  gf  and  was  probably  pronounced  differently,  as  in  pefar  and  other 
forms. 

A  further  objection  is  expressed  by  Corssen  as  follows :  '  Among  the  super- 
abundance of  Latin  verbs  of  this  conjugation,  there  are  hardly  any  which  would 
correspond  in  root  with  a  Greek  verb  in  -aa  or  a  Sanskrit  verb  in  -ajdtni.^  In 
his  note  he  mentions  the  verbs  bovare  (reboare),  comare,  cacare  compared  by 
Leo  Meyer  with  fioav,  KOfiav,  KOKKav,  as  the  only  three  instances  of  such  a  cor- 
respondence,  and  tries  to  get  rid  of  the  Latin  verbs  by  showing  them  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  Greek.  Whether  he  was  right  in  so  regarding  them  I  will 
here  leave  an  open  question.  But  beside  these  verbs  there  are  a  large  number 
of  undoubtedly  genuine  Latin  verbs  which  can  without  any  etymological  diffi- 
culty be  compared  with  Sanskrit  verbs  in  ajormi,  Greek  verbs  in  -aco,  and 
Teutonic  weak  verbs.  It  may  suffice  here  to  enumerate  the  following  II  (cp. 
below  p.  236)  : 


Skt.  dhumajormi  Lat.  fumare 

(smoke,  steam) 
Skt.  Boddja-mi  -  Lat.  teddre 

(set) 


O.  H.  G.  toumen 
(steam) 
Goth,  satjan 
(set,  plant) 


Skt.  svand/d-mi 

(sound) 
Skt.  sthdpdja^ni 
(fix  firmly) 
Gk.  yratt 

(by  the  side  of 
ycd^tt  yf  oa>) 
Gk.  oyKciofuu 

(bray,  of  asses) 
Gk.  Xoifidofuu 
Gk.  (l>€»pav 
(to  catch  a 
thief) 
Gk.  trrpayyakaw 


Lat.  Bondre 
Lat.  gtipdre 
Lat.  novate 


Lat.  uncdre 

(roar,  of  bears) 
Lat.  Rbdre 
Lat.  furdri 

(to  be  a  thief) 


Ch.-Sl.  sad4^t 
(plant) 
O.  Ir.  inrmdai'fn 
ijacio) 
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Goth.  (ana)'mujan    O.  H.  G.  niwdn 


Lat.  ttranguldre 

Lat.  pidcdri  Goth.  Ji$k6n 

Lat.  m-clindre       O.  Sax.  Minen 


A.  S.  hlinian 


If  we  include  the  Greek  verbs  in  o»  and  a^a>,  which,  as  we  shall  see  directly, 
are  of  the  same  origin,  we  get  a  far  greater  number  of  corresponding  formations. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  sufficient  confutation  of  this  objection,  as  of  all  that 
Conten  has  advanced  against  Bopp's  theory. 
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Cobmbb's  ovb  liew  k  tfcsi  tlie  m  of  tlie  •-copjqgadon  conesponds  to  the 
fiaal  letter  ofBoaB-stHBayHid  Defer  kad  my  aftvh.  ladeiiTiiy  multm  re  from 
flMifttf  he  o^poees  that  the  thematie  fCfwel  was  added  inmediatelT  to  the  noan- 
8tBa^  thaly  e.g.y  wmUS^  atanda  for  an  iwighiaJ  mnkmmi  or  mmitd-e-4.  But  the 
additinii  of  the  thenatie  Tovd  to  the  afaeadr  estahiiahed  tow^I  at  the  end  of 
the  8tBa^  is  phoneticaDj  im|V(>lialile,  and  is  without  actual  precedent.  For  the 
»^«"V*'  of  (brma  m  which  two  A-eomids  haf«  stood  ade  hr  ade  from  the  ho- 
gSMning  is  almost  a  Taniahiiip  qiiaiititT,  and  the  etrmolopcal  mle,  that  where- 
e¥er  two  Towds  of  the  kind  coaw  into  immediate  pioximitT  the  chances  are 
that  a  consonant  has  fidOeo  out  between  them  has  ahraTs  been  fimnd  to  hold 
good.  Corascn's  Sanskrit  inslanrfw  proTe  nothing.  A  fonn  mili  ti  he  crowns 
from  maSfg  gariand  is  noi^ere  to  be  foond  in  the  Fet.  Dict^  for  the  reason,  as 
Belbrock  tells  me,  that  it  is  exdnaTdj  confined  to  the  tolenblj  late  sabndiary 
gnmmatical  work  ^ddhanta-Kaamodi,  a  book  which  contains  manj  giam- 
mariaiM^  fannes.  That  this  rerr  singular  form  was  actnallT  need  we  cannot 
iflttgine  for  a  momaity  the  real  caomtiTe  from  md^a  being  wmld-ja-ii  (PeC 

336  IXcL).  And  eren  if  we  are  to  believe  that  forms  of  the  Idnd  were  tried  in 
Sandoity  it  would  be  hard  to  proTe  that  the  a  before  the  penonal  tennination  in 
this  language  was  the  product  of  an  m  and  an  added  thematic  rowd.  AnThow 
then  it  is  a  great  "litrtr^  todraw  anr  coodnaons  from  such  a  ibim  as  to  the 
stato  of  things  in  pnmitiTe  Indo-Germanic  timea^  There  are  deoomiDatiTes  in 
Sanakrity  with  the  Terb-stem  the  same  as  the  noun-stem,  but  the  last  letter  of 
the  stem  is  always  tkartj  e^.  lMia-4i  he  is  red,  from  iSkita,  Bat  even  such 
forms  are  not  br  anj  means  of  earlj  growth,  and  there  is  Terr  little  of  the  kind 
in  the  Vedas  (Dellniick  p.  217).  The  utmost  to  be  gained  from  the  analogj  of 
these  forms  would  be  the  Yindieation  of  a  L^tin  ^norere  from  noco,  *piere  from 
pioy  a  kind  of  formation  which  is  of  strictly  isolated  occurrence  in  Greek,  e^. 
6€pfUTo  6  437y  httkero  Aristarchos  at  i;  2d9.  lo  these  Terr  rare  formations  the 
s&oft  final  Yowel  of  the  noun-stem  is  taken  as  it  stands  to  make  the  thematic 
TOweL  T^liether  such  forms  are  imitatioos  of  the  same  trpes  as  we  met  with 
under  the  /-class  and  the  nasal  class  (pp.  164  and  173  f.).  or  are  of  qidte  a  new 
stamp,  mar  be  left  an  open  question.  In  no  case  have  they  aoTthing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  questionable  verbs  characterised  bv  long  vowels.  The  Greek 
n^uii*  dearlj  shows,  besides  the  long  final  Towel  of  the  stem,  the  vowel  which 
we  caU  thematic  as  welL  For  such  a  union  as  this  we  shall  look  in  vain 
elsewhere.  For  even  in  the  Greek  verbs  in  tw,  ctw,  and  the  Latin  in  uo  like  acuro, 
ftatmro  where  such  a  union  has  apparently  taken  place,  we  shall  find  (cp.  p.  246  f. 
below)  good  reason  to  assume  the  loss  of  a  j.' 

A  more  thorough-gcnng  attack  has  of  late  been  made  upon  Bopp*s  view  bj 

337  Sayelsbeig,  who  in  theZtschr.  xxL  in  his '  Umhrische  Studien  *  not  only  denies  that 
there  is  any  connexion  between  Italian  derivative  verbs  and  the  Sanskrit  verbs 
in  -of  ami,  holding  instead,  on  the  ground  of  a  few  Old-Italian  verbs  of  equivocal 

•  Corssen  has  in  his  last  work  (p.  493  IL)  made  another  effort  to  vindicate  bis 
theory.  He  alleges,  as  far  as  I  can  tee,  do  new  arguments,  and  seems  to  ignore 
the  meat  undeniable  facts  in  the  history  of  language.  He  ignores  the  loss  of  the 
I  in  the  ordinary  Greek  ftM0{m  which  is  clearly  established  by  the  Aeolic  #M#M«,and 
the  other  traces  I  have  ptAnt4sd  out  of  an  i  in  Greek  derivative  verbs,  as  also  the 
i^ct  that  the  oontiactian  of  a  Latin  a£  tod,  which  he  denies,  oocois  in  Sdtmrmushy 
the  side  of  an  older  Saitmrmms  (on  which  head  an  untenable  conjecture  is 
advanced  at  i.  417),  in  mdtUt^wuirretU^  and  in  asiJrHa^  for  amdr-frmmt.  (Cp. 
Gormen  himself  '  Ausiprache,*  i.<  317.) 
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meaning  and  obscure  form,  such  e.g.  as  the  Osc.  tribctraka-tMim,  that  these  have 
lost  a  Vf  hut  even  gives  expression  on  p.  197  to  the  like  denial  for  one  and  all  of 
the  Greek  verbs  of  the  same  deacription.  I  do  not  imagine  that  this  view  is 
shared  in  by  many  and  I  therefore  content  myself  here  with  noticing  it  in  pas- 
singy  the  more  so,  that  I  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  following  exposition  will 
place  in  the  clearest  light  the  close  connexion  of  the  Graeco-Italic  derivative 
verbs  with  the  Sanskrit  verbs  of  the  10th  class  and  all  kindred  formations  in  the 
related  languages. 

We  will  proceed  then,  in  spite  of  these  objections,  to  derive  the  Gbeek  con- 
tracted verbs  from  the  verbs  in  -ajd-mi.  The  next  question  that  arises  is,  what 
are  we  to  say  about  the  origin  of  these  verbs  in  -ajd-mi  ?  Two  explanations  of 
them  have  been  advanced.  According  to  one,  which  follows  in  the  steps  of  the 
Indian  grammarians,  the  element  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  verbs  of  the 
10th  class  is  properly  speaking  t,  and  consequently,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  Skt. 
veddrja-mi  I  make  to  Imow,  the  stem  to  be  given  is  ved-ij  and  the  aja  is  an  after- 
growth from  this,  due  to  an  addition  of  sound  (Guna)  and  the  affixed  thematic 
vowel.  This  view  has  been  developed  most  consistently  by  Grassmann  Ztschr.  xi. 
81  fi*.  It  compels  Grassmann  altogether  to  separate  verbs  which,  like  namas-jd- 
mi  1  honour,  from  ndmas  reverence,  clearly  show  an  added  -ja,  from  those  in 
-ajdrmi,  as  also  to  deny  that  any  connexion  exists  between  the  first  a  in  -ajd-mi 
and  the  final  a  of  noun-stems.  In  Sanskrit  this  division  into  two  classes  is  ap- 
parently favoured  by  the  difierence  of  the  accent.  The  verbs  of  the  tenth  class, 
the  so-called  causatives,  accent  the  a  before  the  syllable  -ja ;  veddrjorti,  while  the 
others  accent  the  -ja  itself:  devorjdrti  he  serves  the  gods.  But  Delbriick 
(p.  209)  shows  that '  the  partition  between  the  two  classes  is  not  free  from 
gaps.'  The  following  verbs  e.g.  are  unquestionably  denominative:  arthdrje 
strive,  desire,  from  drtha-s  aim,  advantage,  mantrd-je  deliberate,  from  mantraps 
counsel,  mrgdrje  hunt,  which  in  meaning  is  to  be  referred  in  just  the  same  way  338 
to  mfgdrs  gazelle,  as  Brjf>-d<o  is  to  Brfp,  Such  comparisons  as  these  give  the 
greater  probability  to  the  second  view,  which  is  especially  represented  by 
Schleicher  Comp.'  341  and  Leo  Meyer  ii.  19,  according  to  which  the  first  a  is 
identical  with  the  final  a  of  a  large  number  of  noun-stems.  We  cannot,  it  is 
true,  find  a  noun-stem  in  a  for  every  verb  in  ajdrmi.  But  there  is,  on  the  one 
side,  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  assuming  that  there  were  large  numbers  of  stems 
of  this  character  at  an  early  period,  while  on  the  other,  it  was  precisely  in  the 
formation  of  derivatives  that  the  force  of  analogy  procured  for  a  form,  when 
once  made,  a  wide  extension  of  its  original  domain.  The  syllable  -ja  however 
is  in  that  case  clearly  the  same  which  we  have  found  discharging  on  so  large  a 
scale  the  function  of  a  present  expansion.  It  might  be  objected  that  there  is 
an  important  difierence  here,  that,  whereas  in  the  fourth  class  of  Sanskrit  verbs 
the  syllable  -ja  is  confined  to  the  present  stem,  in  the  tenth  it  extends,  along 
with  the  preceding  a,  through  all  tenses.  Greek  itself  however  can  show  us 
that  this  difierence  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  special  nature  of  the  denominative 
verbs.  Numerous  denominative  verbs  such  as  e.g.  TrocxiXXa)  from  TrouiXo  (for 
'noiKiK'-jto)y  Bavfuuva  from  Bavfutv  (for  Bavfiav'jto)^  <f)v\da(r(a  from  ^vXax  (for 
^vXox^'ca)  have  this  addition  only  in  the -present-stem,  and  form  the  remaining 
tenses  straight  from  the  unexpanded  stem.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  that  the 
general  relation  between  present-stem  and  verb-stem  is  not  rigidly  determined 
by  an  impassable  barrier,  and  we  may  therefore  well  assume  that  the  habit  of 
regarding  the  syllables  aja,  like  their  late  phonetic  representatives  in  Greek 
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a,  17,  «>;  as  a  fixed  element  in  tbe  stem  was  only  introduced  gradually  as  time 

went  on.  In  the  Vedas  forms  like  the  late  future  Karqj-iahjd-mi  and  the  like 
(Delbriick  p.  184)  are  rare.  Nor  is  it  unheard  of  in  Greek,  and  still  less  in 
Latin,  that  derived  contracted  yerhs  should  have  part  of  their  stem  movable : 
e.g.  yod<a,  aor,  c-yo-o-y,  Lat.  doma-re  pf.  domrWffricd-re  part,  ffio-tvns.  This 
difference  theil  can  hardly  shake  us  in  the  conviction  that  this  syllable  -ja  was 
the  main  element  in  all  derivative  formation  for  all  the  languages  of  our  stock. 
^^^  If  now  in  the  verbs  in  a;a-mtthe  vowel  which  precedes  this  syllable  was,  from 
the  first  the  final  vowel  of  the  noun-stem  which  is  the  basis  of  the  verb,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  bond  between  the  final  letters  of  the  stem  and  the  special 
form  assumed  by  the  derived  verbs  should  never  have  been  broken.  What  is 
more,  we  shall  see  in  this  very  relation,  as  our  more  detailed  examination  will 
show  us  later  on,  the  main  explanation  of  what  is  at  first  sight  so  surprising  a 
multiplicity  in  the  forms  assumed  by  this  widely-ramifying  class. 

The  Qreek  derived  verbs  fall  in  to  ^Ar^e  classes.  Thejirgt  consists  of  those  which 
come  from  vowel-stems  and  keep  the  vowel,  e.g.  rt/xa-o),  di;Xo-a>,  firjvi-Wf  da«cpv-a>, 
aptartv-fo.  The  second  comprises  the  verbs  which  come  from  consonantal  stems, 
e.g.  fitXaivWf  i.e.  fitkav^t^t  rtKfiaipofxcut  i.e.  t€Kfiap-jo-fiaif  Krjpva'(r<i>  i.e.  Ki}pvKrj(a, 
The  third  comprises  those  whose  final  vowel  lias  been  knocked  off*  before  the  de- 
rivative termination,  syncopated  vowel-stems  as  they  might  be  called,  e.g., 
KaBaipto  for  Ka3ap^<a  from  KaBapo,  dyyfXXa>  for  ayy€\-j<a  from  ayycXo,  <f)appda'(r<o 
for  (fMppaic-jio  from  ^appoKo,  The  third  class  is  obviously  very  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  second,  and  as  the  phonetic  processes  are  the  same  in  both,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the  noun-stem  which  forms  the  base  of 
the  verb  had  a  vowel  once,  or  always  ended  in  a  consonant.  For  these  reasons 
we  shall  join  the  second  and  third  classes  together  and  arrange  the  verbs  in  txco 
main  divisions,  the^r«^  in  which  the  sound  before  the  derivative  sutfix  -ja  is  a 
vowel,  the  second  in  which  it  is  a  consonant.  Briefly  the  first  main  division 
may  be  called  the  vocalic  and  the  second  the  consonantal.  No  doubt  each  of 
these  classes  has  been  developed  beyond  its  original  domain,  and  hence  the  grow- 
ing force  of  analogy  is  an  element  of  importance  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count throughout  the  whole  of  this  investigation. 

I.  VOCALIC  DIVISION. 

L  Verbs  is  -aa>,  -oio),  -a^<». 

It  is  an  important  fact,  which  meets  us  when  dealing  with  the  question  of 
the  connexion  of  the  contracted  verbs  with  the  Sanskrit  verbs  in  afd-mi,  that 
340  ^®  ^^^^  ^^  point  to  some  traces  of  they  at  this  place  in  Qreek.  I  have  called 
attention  at  Stud.  iii.  101  to  the  remains  of  derived  verbs  which  kept  the  i.  The 
i  has  survived  after  an  a  in  YraXo/o)  (Boeot.  fraX^a>)  which  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
is  a  denominative  formed  from  the  stem  iraka  (9  iraKrj  wrestling),  especially  as  we 
find  an  aorist  €nd\rjaa  in  Hdt.  viii.  21  (TroX^a-ecc),  though  with  a  special  modi- 
fication of  meaning.  Other  present  forms,  already  discussed  by  Lobeck  on 
Buttm.  Ausf.  Gr.  ii.^  59,  showing  an  ai  in  derivative  verbs  are  /3uita>  (Hesych. 
b/Sm^^o)),  dc;(ata>  (Hesych.  «dtx<ffa>),  xa^o*«  by  the  side  of  x^^*^*  crraXaiftr  by 
the  side  of  crraKd<o  and  o-raXcf^o),  to-ato)  (Aratus  -  lo(i(ci)f  the  last  of  which  is 
confirmed  by  Hesychius's  Boeotian  larji  la-dCti,  for  a  Boeotian  17  is  without  excep- 
tion the  representative  of  an  ordinary  Greek  at  (cp.  above  p.  60  f.).  The  Homeric 
napa<f)Baiji<ri  discussed  on  p.  39  f.,  would  find  a  place  in  this  list  if  we  were  to 
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follow  Johannes  Schn^dt  in  taking  it  as  a  conjunctiye,  as  also  irra/«>,  which' in  a 
causative  meaning,  I  make  to  stumble,  is  aptly  compared  by  Fick  i.'  668  with 
the  Skt.  patd^drmi  the  causative  from  pat  fall.  A  further  case  in  point  is  that 
of  the  Lesbian  Aeolic  iiaxai-^ars  ^ iiaxrrn]s  (Alcaeus  fr.  33  Be.'),  in  as  far  as  it 
points  to  a  ^fiaxaia.  Other  words,  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  above 
(dytuofiai  p  118,  K€pau  p.  120,  fiifipaia-Kti  p.  190),  we  will  pass  over  here.  In  all 
these  cases  then  the  t  represents  the  original  Rafter  an  a  in  exactly  th^  same  way 
as  in  the  derivative  adjectives  in  --cuo^  e.g.  apxa-To^,  Kopv<f>a'7o'S  as  compared 
with  the  Skt.  ^'a-9  i.e.  a-ja-t  e.g.  pdurusheja-9  coming  from  man  (jmrusha). 
These  forms  come  nearest  to  the  Gothic  weak  verb-stems  in  -ai.  If,  e.g.  we  are 
entitled  to  conjecture  that  in  the  first  part. of  poetical  compounds  like  raXac- 
^pcoy,  rakeu-fAoxOo-^  there  is  likewise  the  remnant  of  an  old  verb  ^rakauo  as 
present  to  c-tXt-v,  t-rtiXaaaa,  rrrXdvai,  this  verb  would  correspond  exactly  to 
the  Gk)th.  thulai^h  he  endures  (inf.  thulan).  Perhaps  too  Leo  Meyer  (Goth. 
Sprache  p.  683)  is  right  in  comparing  the  Skt.  ttddja-mi  weigh,  lift,  and  the 
Latin  tolh  is  perhaps  another  parallel,  which  may  be  explained  to  come  from 
^tcl-jo  for  *  tola-jo.  Savelsberg  (Ztschr.  xxi.  200),  who  appeals  to  Thiersch, 
recommends  that  we  should  regard  the  -at  in  the  above-mentioned  Greek  words 
as  a  way  of  lengthening  an  a  ;  but  this  amounts  to  abandoning  all  attempt  at  a  341 
real  explanation. 

The  original  J)  is  preserved  in  another  form  in  the  verbs  in  -{ioa.  That  the  C 
is  to  be  regarded  here  as  the  representative  of  the  ;  was  the  view  held  by  Bopp, 
who  sets  the  verbs  in  -a^«>  along  with  those  in  -<i«>,  -o«0,  and  -€<a  in  the  same 
class  as  the  Sanskrit  verbs  in  -ajdmi.  The  representation  of  an  old  ^  by  C  ^^ 
been  discussed  by  me  at  length  in  my  Principles  ii.  263  fT.,  and  I  there  call  special 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  verbs  have  presents  in  both-aca  and  -a^ca  as  a  strong 
argument  that  the  two  forms  had  a  common  origin.  I  will  cont^it  myself  here 
with  enumerating  the  verbs  in  -aa>  which  have  presents  in  -a(a>  as  well,  or  whicSi 
have  forms  from  other  tense-stems  which  would  naturally  accompany  such  presents. 
There  are  the  following  18,  of  which  as  many  as  10  show  the  twofold  present  in 
Homer: 

dyarrda  (Hom.)  dyajrd(o>  (Hom.) 

dyopdofiai  (II.)  dyopdC<i>  (Hdt.) 

dvida  (Hom.)  dvidC<»  (Hom.) 

dvrioo),  dyrtdav  (Hom.)  dia-uio'a),  dyrida-avTa  (Hom.) 

&pjr&fiai  (Hesych.)  dpird^a 

drifidM  (Hom.)^  drifjuHa  (Hom.) 

fiidm,  ^pirjKt  (Horn.)  i8iaC<»  (Horn.) 

yt\d»  Aor,  (y€\a(t  (Theocr.) 

fYTi-diicaro-f  (Stud.  iii.  189)  diKdC» 

vpos^oKdm  doKd(to  (Sophron) 

ciXv^otty  (Hom.)  ciXv^d^ci  (Hom.) 

tffyrfo'af  tvyrfBTJpot  (Biom.)  tvvddnrBai  (Hom.) 

*  Nanck  Melanges  iv.  38  ff.  will  not  admit  krifiMf  in  Homer  and  calls  it  an 
*  erroneous  form.'  Cp.  Euripid.  Stud.  ii.  179.  It  is  questionable  though  whether 
iiTiitSuf  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  the  undoubtedly  anomalous  compounds  like 
hvt'(htl\€rKMi¥  which  are  there  discussed.  As  the  negative  of  n/iay  iLrituuf  would  no 
doubt  be  <  erroneous,'  but  not  as  a  denominative  ^m  Arifios.  Cf .  &<rxaA^«'  from 
*&-^aAo-fy  Kcuco9mficrw  (Aristoph.)  from  K«uco6aifio»p,  beside  Scufioi^ar  (Aeschylus), 
and  ii^fMnovr  (Plato)  beside  ^/hmovv. 
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ladaKtro  (O  607)  uraC<»  (Horn.) 

p€dt»  (vt6co)  ycofioo 

oiVof,  ofhTica  (Hom.)  ovrd£i»,  oUraaTai  (Horn.) 

ntipda,  frtiprf&rjptu  (Hom.)  n€ipd{ta  (Hom.) 

axav  (Aiistoph.)  f^xt^C^ 

X^fJMv  '  piyovv  (Hesych.)  x^f^C*^^ '  ^^^  X'^f^*^  duiyttv  (Hesjch.) 

342  ^Ve  have  beside  these  to  consider  the  whole  class  of  firequentatiTes  in  -ra» 
which  have  by-fonns  in  -^dCa,  These  verbs  are  clearly  identical  in  formation 
with  the  Latin  frequentatives  in  '•tare  (Leo  Meyer  Vgl.  Gr.  ii«  10).  vauTata 
may  be  compared  for  its  meaning  with  the  Lat.  hMtdre,  as  also  fit\rrd»  with 
the  Lat.  meditari,  vKiprav  bears  to  (rKoiptiv  the  same  relation  as  that  of  saltare 
to  adire,  Xafinrrav  (Hom.  XafiYrcroa>vrt)  to  XdftTrciy  that  of  cantare  to  canere. 
We  may  compare  also  €vxtTdaa'6<u  (Hom.),  ipwrav,  dtprrav  (aprrdv)  pensare  by 
the  side  of  ddptip  pendere,  irrj^iov  is  to  be  derived  from  an  *traa>,  identical 
with  the  Lat.  itd-re^  and  now  supported  by  the  Elic  c1^-al^•trc^•K<up  i.e.  ^inavirrfK^s 
(the  Damocrates  inscription,  Archaeol.  Zeitmig  1876,  cp.  c^tn;-Xo-f ).  From  the 
point  of  view  of  Greek,  the  natural  thing  is  to  derive  the  majority  of  these 
verbs  from  masculine  stems  in  -ra  — veuerd-oi  from  the  stem  vaiera"  etc.  But 
the  Latin  verbs  have  no  such  corresponding  nouns,  and  if  we  want  to  maintain 
them  to  be  of  a  similar  origin  we  must  assume  that  nouns  of  this  kind  survived 
in  these  derivatives  and  nowhere  else. 

Both  Greek  and  Latin  would  admit  of  the  derivation  from  verbal-adjectives 
in  TOf  and  most  of  the  Latin  verbs  are  found  along  with  such  adjectives.  In 
any  case  the  Graeco-Italic  verbnstems  in  -^a  provide  us  with  a  fresh  argument 
for  the  identity  which  I  believe  to  exist  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  o-conju- 
gation.  Now  several  of  the  Greek  verbs  in  -rao)  have  by-forms  in  -rafw, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  antiquity :  e.g.  Aitvcrrd^ca,  which  is  related  to 
eXfcv«>,  cX/cv^o)  as  tractare  to  tmhere,  pvaTd(<a  by  the  side  of  cpva>,  aXvrrd^a)  (Hdt.) 
by  the  side  of  the  Homeric  dXaXvKrrjfiaij  dyvprd^o)  beg  (Od.)  by  the  side  of 
dy«tpa>,  ptTrrd^GD  (H.)  which  bears  to  purrfo  exactly  the  same  relation  as  that  of 
jactare  to  jacere,  with  the  iterative  plnratrKov  O  23,  which  points  to  a  •^iTrrdw, 
opord^ta  by  the  side  of  ovopuj  oivtmord^ieiv  by  the  side  of  TroTT-rv-y  (Hesych.) 
and  the  iaX^potare,  Hesychiua  has  also  bpoicrd^tts '  ntpt^Xmis,  which  bears  to 
bipKopai  the  same  relation  as  that  of  spectare  to  ^ipecercj  c^/crd^ov '  tijxov  which  is 
clearly  nothing  but  a  by-form  of  evxtrdaaSaiy  tKimra^ov  *  tKVTrrovWke  ctddtare  by 
the  side  of  cvbare,  <ji€prd^€L  *  ^e/o€t  like  gestare  by  the  side  of  gerere,  v€v<rra(i(o 

343  (Hom.)  and  w(rrd(<a  (Plato)-  by  the  side  of  vci^o)  like  the  Lat.  nulare  by  the  side 
of  nueref  ^ain-d(<a  by  the  side  of  ffmivio  like  ostentare  beside  ostendere.  In  one  or 
two  cases  the  Greek  -raa>  seems  to  have  become  weakened  to  -rco),  as  in  pt7rrca>. 
Verbs  in  -rtfco  too,  like  TrcipTrtfo),  will  be  found  to  be  related. 

These  formations  prove,  as  clearly  as  anything  can  be  proved,  that  the  ter- 
minations -ao)  and  -a^6>  are  identical.  What  else  could  have  produced  this  two- 
fold formation  if  it  was  not  such  identity  P  It  is  obvious  that  this  identity 
further  entitles  us,  when  we  find  verbs  in  -a^ca,  which  are  not  frequentatives,  of 
the  same  root  as  Latin  verbs  in  -are,  to  treat  them  as  identically  the  same  verbs, 
and  thus  to  identify  e.g.  rvp^dav  with  the  synonymous  turbarej  x^^J^C^^^t 
which  among  other  meanings  has  that  of  to  pass  the  winter,  with  hiemare  which 
means  this  only,  diTrXd^f ly  with  duplare,  and  even  ducdCav  (Lacon.  eVtdiicardf) 
with  dicare,  for  both  come  from  the  same  noun-stem  dika  way,  manner^  which 
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in  Greek  has  settled  down  to  the  special  meaning  of  the  right  way,  law,  right. 
How  impossible  it  is  to  derive  the  (  of  the  forms  above  mentioned  from  stems 
in  -d  (-ad)  or  from  the  analogy  of  such  stems,  as  some  have  tried  to  do,  is  made 
sufficiently  clear  by  the  comparisons  made  above,  but  it  is  put  beyond  a  doubt 
by  the  numerous  verbs  in  -(a>  denoting  sounds  which  are  derived  from  interjec- 
tions (Lobeck  Rhem.  216)  like  aXaXa^a>  (oXoXo,  0X0X17),  aldC<o  (oioi),  fiav{»  or 
fiav^td  (fiav),  ypvC^j  €vd(t»  {tZa),  ivfa>,  olCaf  o^/m0^«>  (o2fioi),  (l>€v{«»  (Aesch.  Ag. 
1307  KA.  4>€v  ^rv.  XO*  ri  rovr  e^cv^f  ;),  &(»»  There  is  not  an  atom  of  probis^ 
bility  that  such  verbs  have  been  formed  on  the  analogy  of  noun-stems  in  d  or  y. 
We  may  also  learn  from  them  that  the  guttural  which  appears  outside  the  pre- 
sent tense  need  not  belong  to  the  root,  but  is  often,  like  the  C  of  the  present,  to 
be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  old/ 

The  phonetic  side  of  this  question  I  pass  over  here  on  purpose,  as,  besides 
the  above-mentioned  passage  in  the  Principles,  I  have  given  it  a  special  dis- 
cussion at  Studien  ii.  p.  185  ff.  The  splitting  up  of  a  single  original  sound  into 
several  is,  as  we  saw  above  on  p.  230,  a  common  phenomenon  in  language.  It 
was  in  this  way  quite  possible  that,  in  early  times  a  distinction  should  arise  be- 
tween &j  which  inclined  to  a  vowel,  and  hence  was  easily  volatilized  between  two 
vowels,  and  a  thicker  y  which  was  almost  pronounced  like  ffy  which  afterwards,  344 
like  the  initial  of  the  SkLjugdr^j  Lat.  jugu-my  Gk.  fvycJ-y  produced  a  d  before 
itself,  and  from  this  dj  a  (,  It  might  be  imagined  that  the  choice  between  the 
two  paths  depended  on  the  quantity  of  the  preceding  a-eound,  in  the  same  way 
as  in  Sanskrit  we  find  two  fomvs  of  verbs  in  qfd^ni  e.g.  aghajami  threaten  from 
ftghdrB  bad,  and  virdftUe  behave  oneself  like  a  man  from  vird^  man.  But  on  the 
one  hand  this  parallel  would  give  us  no  help  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  in  -i^tt  by 
the  side  of  -€«  formed  from  o-stems,  because  we  can  hardly  imagine  these  to 
have  had  a  vowel  which  was  always  long,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  twofold  Indian  formation  in  point  finds  its  counterpart  rather 
in  the  interchange  between  a  as  the  representative  of  the  long  a  and  an  e-sound 
which  became  later  an  ^sound,  as  the  representative  of  the  short  a.  It  would 
be  as  hard  to  find  a  definite  and  consistent  explanation  of  the  twofold  foims,  as 
for  the  greater  multiplicity  of  vowel  sounds  in  late  linguistic  periods  as  con- 
trasted with  the  greater  simplicity  of  earlier  times,  or  for  the  threefold  fomis 
in  the  Teutonic  and  particularly  Gothic  weak  conjugation. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  verbs  in  -ao»  and  -a^<k>  to  the  stems  from  which 
they  come,  it  appears  (cp.  Leo  Meyer  Vergl.  Gr.  ii.  6)  that  the  number  of  the 
verbs  in  -a«  which  come  from  stems  in  -o,  like  alrtaofjuUf  dprrd»,  avM»t 
fipovrda,  dc^oo),  ^Pdaj  vuooua,  6pfida>,(riya€»,  o-kuz«>,  roKfidti  is  very  considerable.  Far 
less  numerous  aro  those  from  stems  in  o,  like  dvrida,  'dpurrdo),  UpdofiiUf  ptdtOf 
and  still  rarer  the  derivatives  from  other  stems,  like  IxOvdaj  ytfifo-a-da,  ^vo-ido>, 
in  the  case  of  some  of  which  last  it  is  not  impossible  that  feminine  substantives 
like  *lxOva  (cp.  Ofjpa)  *v€fi€(rta  (cp.  Ovaia)  were  the  immediate  antecedents  of 
the  verbs.  In  the  case  of  the  verbs  in  -oC«i>  the  relation  is  somewhat  different. 
A  considerable  proportion,  such  as  aixtidC<o  (cp.  alxfjojr^),  avydCofjuuy  duca^<», 
€ikafripd{t»,  (rK(mtdCm  (Hom.,  late  poets  have  (ricoir<7r^f),  point  to  o-stems,  but  ^ 
there  are  almost  as  many  from  o-stems,  such  as  h-oindCm,  Xi^^<u,  trrfKoffi^,  * 
(itupu'e),  fA€TptdC<Of  do«eifiaCa>,  ro^dCofioi.  Along  with  the  latter  may  probably 
be  classed  the  verbs  in  -a-KaC^  already  mentioned  among  the  inchoatives  on  ' 
p.  189,  such  as  dkv<rKd(»t  ^Xoo-iccffco,  Trr^a-KdCtt,  in  so  far  as  they  are  based  on 
noun-etems  in  -o-ito.    Bendes  these  we  have  derivatives  from  stems  in  fui(r)  345 
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like  6vofjMC<o,  &avfui[at  x^^t^C^*  ^  which  the  a  mufit  likewise  have  had  its  ori^ 

in  the  stems  from  which  they  were  derived.    Beyond  these  there  are  not  many 
verhs  in  -afa>,  and  these  are  mostly  to  be  explained  on  simple  analogies. 

On  the  whole  then  it  appears  that  in  this  particular  class  of  verbs  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  the  a-sound  corresponds  to  the  final  letter  of  the  stems 
from  which  they  are  derived.  The  substitution  of  a  for  o  is  of  course  to  be  at- 
tributed to  original  identity  of  the  two  vowels.  Consequently  the  a  of  dtmdia 
and  firrpid{<o  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  TaKBufita-drf-^t  and 
nfX<wrowi7crta-«c6-f. 

2.  Verbs  in  -o«>i  -ou0,  -o^a>. 

It  is  possible  that  this  very  sense  of  the  connexion  between  the  vowel  that 
distinguishes  the  conjugation  and  the  final  letter  of  the  stem  fix)m  which  the 
▼erb  is  derived,  which  has  been  noticeable  hitherto,  was  what  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  o-conjugation  by  the  side  of  an  o-conjugation.  In  ray  essay  '  Ueber 
die  Spaltung  des  A-Lauts'  (Ber.  der  K.  sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.  1864)  I  be- 
lieve I  have  shown  that  the  o-sound  took  its  place  beside  the  o-sound  later  than 
the  e-sound.  There  was  therefore  probably  a  time  in  which  the  Greeks  had 
verbs  in  -a»  and  verbs  in  -€a>  as  two  distinct  classes,  but  none  in  -oa>  as  distin- 
guished from  -ao». 

The  Gothic  o-conjugation  corresponds  to  both  classes  at  once,  inasmuch  as 
S  is  the  representative  of  a,  and  is  presumably  to  be  compared  with  the  ^lavo- 
Lettic  o-conjugation  (e.g.  Oh.-Sl.  d&a-jq  work)  and  the  Irish  verbs  of  the  second 
series  in  Zeuss^  4^  (e.g.  carai-m  I  love).  Though  Latin,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
in  the  Symbola  philologorum  Bonnensium  i.  p.  274,  is  not  altogether  destitute 
of  traces  of  a  like  formation,  among  which  the  most  unmistakable  is  aegrofus, 
which  is  formed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  iVa>r^s-,  drjkoarosf  speaking  generally 
we  may  say  that  the  far  more  numerous  Latin  o-conjugation  includes  the  verbs 
which  in  Greek  end  in  -oa>,  so  that  e.g.  av€/ioa>  in  the  sense  of  inflate  coincides 
entirely  with  animdrey  (vy6<a  with  /i/^ore,  X«toa>  with  levdre,  Xo^oo>  with  luxdre, 
6yLtik6»  with  simiddre,  and  to  the  Lat.  novdre  corresponds,  not  only  v€a<a  and 
3^^  vtd^to  which  have  been  compared  with  it  above,  but  vtoa  as  well.  Herein  we 
may  discern  a  fresh  bond  of  imion  between  Latin  and  Greek  derivative  forma- 
tion. 

It  is  possible  that  it  was  in  the  lively  sense  of  the  connexion  of  the  derived 
verbs  with  the  final  letters  of  noun-stems  that  brought  about  the  desire  for  verbs 
in  -oo>  beside  those  in  -a€o,  and  that  in  a  relatively  late  linguistic  period.  It  accords 
with  this  view  that  the  verbs  in  -ocd  come  to  a  very  large  extent  from  stems  in 
-o,  as  e.g.  /3t($6>,  yvfipowf  ccdyc^,  «(a«(06>,  p^oXovfiai,  yuovoto^  opBoa,  There  are  also, 
it  is  true,  some  which,  like  Kopv<f}6oit  fi;/iioa>,  piC^i  ye^vpoco,  stand  by  the  side  of 
stems  in  -a,  and  a  still  smaller  number  from  more  out-of-the-way  stems,  such  as 
pcy($<>»,  yovpovpMij  aTop,6<Of  Trvpdm,  some  of  which  may  probably  be  explained  by 
the  fifict  that  the  noun  had  two  different  stems.  It  is  worth  noticing,  however, 
that,  as  Leo  Meyer  Vergl.  Gr.  ii.  p.  34  has  shown,  the  exceptions  to  the  rule 
are  very  rare  in  Homer.  Though  there  are  more  than  forty  verbs  from  o-stems 
there  are  only  seven  from  others. 

There  was  once  a,;  here  too,  and  the  verbs  in  -oa>  show  some  traces,  though 
only  faint  ones,  of  this  letter.  The  ,;'  has  survived  (Stud.  iii.  193)  as  i  in 
dpfAoi'furra '  dprvfAora  in  Hesychius  and  in  the  Homeric  itvdot-fi<$-f ,  which  can 
hardly  be  explained  otherwise  than  as  coming  frt>m  an  obsolete  *ievdoi«,  and 
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perliape  tlso  in  cro*>/io-ff.  There  are  only  two  yerbe  in  -of«,  &pfi6(»  (from 
Homer  onwards)  and  dfarir<(f(u.  Tlie  former  can  hardly  be  anything  but  a  de- 
nominatiTe,  either  from  the  stem  dp-fio  (6pfx6'i)j  which  does  not  occur  before 
Sophocles,  though  its  adTerbialised  locative  Apfioi  just,  just  now  (Aesch.),  looks 
as  if  the  stem  were  an  old  one,  or  else  from  the  ston  dpfioy,  which  survives  only 
in  the  derivatives  'Apfiovidrj-s  (E  60),  Apfiop-ia,  Apfxov-HKo-^,  and  in  the  com- 
pound fiffr^pfA»¥  (6  260) — in  the  last  word  with  the  original  spritus  lenis — and 
comes  very  near  to  the  stem  of  the  Homeric  ipiia  team.  There  is  in  any  case 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  assume  the  same  relation  between  the  C  of  &pfi6{» 
and  the  i  of  the  above-mentioned  Apfunfutra  as  between  the  C  of  the  verbs  in  -a^«> 
and  the  t  of  the  verbs  in  -atM,  It  should  be  noticed  moreover  that  outside 
the  present  Homer  knows  only  flpfjLo<r€  and  that  the  older  Attics  show  a  pre- 
ference for  the  dental  inflexion  (tjpfUHrraij  &pfio<rr€os),  6pfA6(at  and  the  like  are 
•  Doric  (Alcman,  Pindar)  acd  are  by  no  means(cp.  p.  236)  an  indication  of  a  guttu- 
ral stem.  In  view  of  the  Homeric  iTp/xocrc  on  the  other  hand  we  may  safely  347 
assert  that  the  $  is  the  result  of  the  derivative/  It  was  probably  the  analogy 
of  this  guttural  form  which  produced  the  late  Attic  dpfjMrrtt,  The  y  of  ApfMoyfi 
— which  occurs  first  in  Eupolis — is  either  the  remains  of  the  old  j,  or  else  is  due  to 
theanalogy  of  ray^  by  the  side  of  rcur(r«>,aXXay^  bytheside  of  oXXao-o-A).  The  second 
verb  in  -of(w  is  dc(nr^«.  It  has  often  been  maintaioed  that  dc<nr(^a>.was  derived 
firomdc<nr((r7-ff, — ^from  the  stem  d€cnroTa  that  is, — but  this  is  both  phonetically  and 
historically  improbable.  There  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  innumerable  stems  with 
r^euffixes  which  has  a  derived  verb  in  -f«>  corresponding  to  it  It  is  no  use  to 
cite  verbs  like  dvopa^m  by  the  side  of  6v6par-os,  for,  as  is  shown  by  6vofi€utw 
■and  the  Goth,  namn^anf  there  was  a  preliminary  6vopav  from  which  ^vofia^co 
can  be  derived.  But  where  are  we  to  find  a  VoXt^6>  formed  from  iroX/n;-^,  a 
*doffi0  by  the  side  of  doT6s  or  anything  resembling  them  P  And  yet,  there  was 
just  as  much  reason  why  such  verbs  should  be  formed,  if  phonetically  possible. 

We  need  not  attach  overmuch  weight  in  this  discussion  to  the  fact  that 
6€<nr6Tfj'S  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  first  found  somewhat  later  than  d€<nr6(t»  or 
rather  than  the  future  d€cnr6a'(r€is,  the  former  occurring  first  in  Tyrtaeus  fragm. 
7, 1,  the  latter  in  the  hymn  to  Ceres  v.  365.  Homer  knows  only  dcWoiva, 
while  Tyrtaeus  and  the  hymn  to  Oeres  have  d«nr6ovvos  as  well.  Inasmuch  as 
I  consider  that  even  the  identity  of  -voiva  with  the  Homeric  norvua,  n^rva  and 
the  Skt.  pdtni  is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  seems  to  be  supposed,  and  that  it 
would  be  as  hard  to  getd«(nrdcrwo-f  from  the  stem  fitawora  as  df<nrof«,  it  seems 
to  me  far  more  likely  that  we  ought  to  start  from  a  compound  shorter  stem 
*d«(r-iro.  The  syllable  no  would  here  correspond  to  the  -pa  of  Sanskrit  com- 
pounds like  nf-pa  lord  of  men,  go-pa  lord  of  cows,  and  ruler  in  general,  and 
other  words.  In  that  case  d«r-ir6^t»  would  have  come  from  *dc(r-iro  in  just  the 
same  way  as  the  Skt.  verb  go-porjohmi  from  go-pd.  l^tnrowa  and  ^<nr6-in)vo-t 
(cp.  €v<f>p6avvo^^  yfir($<n;vof )  seem  to  point  to  a  stem  ^dccr-iro-y,  the  second  part 
of  which  reminds  us  of  Udvy  and  the  lith.  pd^na-»,  Gh.-SL  pa-nH, 
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A  portion  of  the  verbs  in  -ajoHmi  seem  very  early  to  have  weakened  the 
first  a  into  «.  The  following  are  the  Gbreek  verbs  which  can  be  compared  with 
verbs  of  the  like  formation  in  the  related  languages : 

UpKitf  Lat.  arceo, 

dpriofuu,  Skt  ftd^,  set  in  order. 
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y^in,  Lat  gatideo. 

Oapaim,  Skt.  dAan/id-ja-mi  (venture  on),  cp.  above  p.  229. 
ico/w,  Lat.  eap-eo.  Oath.  unkar~jan,  Ch.-Sl.  tteajq  (iervo),  O.  H.  Q.  tcttv^, 
lith.  ka»i-ju  {wUeb,  protect). 

ipxioiiai,  Skt.  rgha-ja-mi  (quslie,  nge),  Cp.  above  p.  329. 
3x*'c.  Skt.  iai((.^n-nu  (drive,  cttrry),  Goth,  n^^im  (move). 
pit^»,  Idt.  torbeo. 

r*"^^  1  ^^  tor^ufit,  0.  H.  G.  drd^^  (tnni). 

t^pi^,  Skt  bhar&^a-mi  (let  out  on  bin),  CL-SL  tMnra^^  (edligtrt),  Zd, 
•tu-idra^()-<  (bs  curied  out  or  forward). 
irt'opu,  Skt.  Botn^S-mi  (bargwo). 
(Sophron  r^HUfiriu). 

To  tbeM  we  maj  add  a  few  others  wbictt,  though  not  pressrred  in  Greek, 
.  throw  light  on  the  related  I^tin  e-conjugation ; 

Lat.  em»-eo,  Skt.  ^^tAja-im  (give  notice,  announce). 

Lat.  l«b-tt,  Ooth.  Mmi-ih  (he  bopea). 

Lat.  mJ-m,  Goth.  a)«i-«A.an. 

Lat.  iac-fo,  Goth.  (AoA-on  (O.  Sax.  thag-jan,  0.  H.  Q.  dagin). 

lAt.  tcrreo,  Skt.  traii-ja-im  (terrify),  Ooth.  Maayam  (?)  (terrifj). 

And  the  following,  which  are  inatancea  of  the  variation  of  vowel  in  the 
derivative  sellable : 

/Sapi'u,  Lat.  gravart,  gravBri,  Goth,  kmajan  (burden). 
itmvim,  lAt.  dapmdri. 

r^'opu,  Lat.  md-aga-re  (properly  to  drive  into  the  net). 
KoX/u,  Idt.  eala-re  hj  the  side  of  Calf-ndae,  O.  Sax.  haion  (call). 
9        KoXfp-ap,  Lat.  cftldior,  O.  H.  Q.  Aotfn  (fetch). 
Xoi'u,  Lat.  lavd-re. 
irKoiritt,  I*t.  (au)-jj»cdn',  0.  H,  G.  tpihon  (spy). 

The  converse  of  tfaia  relation  holds  between  ipyiM  and  urgeo,  which  meet 
in  the  Skt.  ari}iijd-mi  (part,  urffajnnt  powerful). 

The  verba  iu  <«  are  bj  no  meanB  ao  cloncly  related  to  any  particular  class  of 
nonn-formations  as  those  in  -<iu  and  -ou  Some  COni»from  o-etems,  as  ot'nw, 
iifiw.KOipatiai,  Koopia.  outui,  aome  fromo-slems,  ftsdirfiAioi;  avr/u,  r^uWu  (Pind. 
fpivtuTt).  -^tviTTia,  as  many  frora  a-etoma  cp.  Skt.  B^dja-mitrom  w/n«streii>.-tk), 
as  i(fMX<'u,  arfiiti,  ibrvxHt,  Sap&iia,  uparia.  Some  from  stems  i-ndiii^'  in  other 
consonotits,  ai>  d^ipoi-.'o,.  Urrop-ia,  iwix'ip-i^.  This  in(^erence  as  to  noun- 
«teroa  shown  by  the  verbs  in  fu  eiplaina  the  fact  that  there  ia  often,  as  in  the 
CftSe  tif  aatiia,  aixia.  flijX/n/iai,  itaua,  OXatriai,  either  no  nonn-stem  Bl  all  or  one 
whicli  occurs  only  in  compounds,  e.g.  in  <fiaii--iia-K-i-s,  Swyo-jroio-t,  m  alao,  on  the 
Other  band,  the  fact  that  the  forms  of  the  verba  iu  -ta  and  -a,  as  we  shell  see 
Uter  on,  so  often  interpenetrale  each  other. 

Of  presents  in  tua  there  are  seven  in  Ilompr  (Stud.  iii.  p.  192) :  amfa/uii 
(also  in  :Hnd.  Pyth.  is.  104),  pax'wp''t._  w«t;«  (niso  in  Hesiod  and  Theocritus), 
oI»«SoptH",  oKvfta,  fltfflfioi,  nXn'co.  "With  re^rd  to  five  of  these  Leskien  has 
shown  at  Stud.  ii.  06,  (bat  they  are  founded  on  sigmalic  noun-stems,  those  i.e. 
of  the  words  Anc,  nucoi,  oftvjSi^t,  mirBas,  rfkat.    He  conjacttUM  sot  ini- 
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probably  that  the  same  ib  the  case  with  6KV€ia>,  for  it  ib  just  as  conceiyable  that 
there  should  be  a  r^  *6kvos,  formed  like  €3vos,  ervos  as  well  as  a  5  Skvo-s  ,  as  that 
there  should  be,  as  there  is,  a  r6  (tkotos  as  weU  as  a  6  a-Koro^g,    Still  this  is 
mere  conjecture,  and  as  regards  fiaxftofuu  there  is  absolute  lack  of  grounds  for 
saying  that  in  this  instance  also  the  ft  owes  its  existence  to  a  cr  which  once 
existed  between  the  t  and  the  t.    There  is  on  the  other  hand  good  ground,  in 
view  of  the  Lesbian  frnxai-ra-s  mentioned  on  p.  235,  for  thinking  that  frnx^i" 
ofuu  (p  471  fiaxtiofMtvos)  existed  along  with  fiaxaifo  and  was  formed  from  the  stem 
fAoxa  (jJMxn).    To  this  may  be  added  v/xvftovcrat  in  the  proem  to  Hesiod  s  0pp. 
2,  which  is  certainly  to  be  referred  to  v/xvo-r,  and  oUtitov  (Theog.  330)  by  the 
side  of  ouco-f .    It  is  possible  that  we  ought  not  to  attach  much  weight  to  the  35Q 
forms  used  by  late  poets,  of  which  Lobeck  Rhemat.  02  gives  a  list,  for  these  are 
probably  all  blind  imitations  of  Homeric  prototypes  which  owe  their  existence 
to  the  delusion,  not  even  yet  rooted  out,  that  the  Homeric  dialect  admits  of  th^ 
lengthening  of  any  c  whatever  into  ei.     It  is  to  be  noticed  moreover,  that 
Herodian  (in  the  E.  M.  p.  620,  44,  ed.  Lentz  ii.  267)  regarded  oKv^Ua  by  the 
side  of  OKvita  not  as  mere  frXcoyacrfiof,  but  as  napayioyfi,  Sairtp  irapa  t6  SaXirta 
yiverai  BaXjrfltOy  ptyS>  pt-y«ta>,  uvrtag  6kvc1>  oKvtua,   So  too  at  ii.  462,  where  he  adds 
the  desideratives  like  iroXtfirfatioi,    Such  a  view  was  perhaps  based  on  the  fact 
that  in  some  cases  there  were  only  so-called  barytone  verbs  in  use  by  the  side 
of  those  in  cm>,  as  in  this  very  instance  of  BaKjrfm  and  Bakirt^,  and  that  of  Stptf 
6fU¥os  (Nicand.  Ther.  124,  Al.  667)  and  Bipofiai.    A  bare  mention  may  here 
suffice  for  the  following  forms :  dirciXeuii)  (Nounus,  Musaeus),  Kovveuav  (Nicand, 
Ther.  36),  KeXfvBfiovrts  {6d€vovT(s  Hesych.,  the  M.S.  has  KcXcv^ioio-cr),  vdeto/icy 
(Callim.  in  Jo  v.  76).    It  is  only  Bakneioi  and  Btptito  which  could  have  anything 
to  do  with  stems  in  cr.    Oonsidering  all  this  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that 
•^ua  was  an  old  by-form  of  -co),  related  to  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  -cmo  to 
-a<o.  The  Boeotians  said  ua  for  ca> :  avXtom-o,  doKitt  (  =  ^ok^jj)  etc.  (Ahrens  Aeol. 
170).    Since  t,  in  this  dialect,  when  long,  is  the  regular  representative  of  the 
diphthong  ct,  and  when  short,  can  stand  for  €  too,  and  since  the  forms  given 
above  are  only  known  to  us  from  inscriptions^  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  step  before  the  ua  was  tuo  or  ceo. 

There  is,  according  to  Herodian  (i.  443,  ii.  040),  only  one  present  in  -c^a>  of 
more  than  two  syllables :  nUCa>,  which  is  found  &om  Homer  onwards  (n  510, 
d  410),  with  the  Doric  by-form  irid(a>  (Alcman  fragm.  44  Be.^  iiria^fv)  and  the 
doubtful  Ionic  nitCeta  which  Herodian  (ii.  140)  attributed  to  Apion,  while  reject- 
ing it  himself.     The  Doric  nui(<a  was,  as  Herodian  saw,  dyaXoyo^rtpop.    Fick, 
(i.'  146i)  is  probably  right  in  taking  the  rt.  of  the  verb  to  be  pis,  Skt  pUh,  which^ 
though  its  primary  meaning,  retained  in  TmVo-o),  is  *  pound,'  comes  very  near  to 
7rU(<o  in  many  of  its  compounds,  e.g.  in  d-pish  press  hard,  ut-pish  crush, /ira^^  35 1 
jmh  rub  against  anything.    I  cannot  agree  with  Fick  however  in  regarding  the 
i  of  ifiiCta  as  related  to  the  d  of  the  secondary  root  pid  for  */nW  (to  be  hard 
pressed).    The  Vio-c-^  or  even  •»r«r-a-d  which,  he  assumes,  and  supposes  to 
have  arisen  from  *pi9-^  by  the  introduction  of  an  auxiliary  vowel,  has  no 
analogy  to  support  it.    This  explanation,  too,  will  find  obbtacles  in  the  forms 
with  f ,  y  and  x,  and  especially  in  the  Dor.  Trtafar  (Theocr.),  in  ttrU^ay  irarity- 
half  €iri€xOrjv  (Hippocr.),  which  exist  on  good  authority  beside  cVtco-a  and  ytcytcc^ 
o-fioi.     For  with  very  rare  exceptions,  among  which  e.g.  is  KaBi(if  in  Theocr. 
(1,  51)  from  the  rt.  ed,  such  guttural  forms  are  found  in  conjunction  with  a 
present  in  (  only  when  this  ( is  the  product  of  y +7  or  a  simplej,  and  not  when 
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It  has  come  from  d  +/.    It  results  from  this  that  the  {  of  ina{<a,  iru{&  is  a 
derivatiTe  C  of  the  same  kind  as  that  in  oXaYrafo),  irroXffiiCa,    The  primary  form 
we  may  take  to  liave  been  ^puafd-mi.    From  the  rt.  pis  a  nomi-stem  *pi»^f 
Gk.  iri-trOf  ni-o,  must  have  been  formed,  and  from  this  the  derivatiTe  verb  Yrtafo), 
iri^^o:,  of  which  tbe  latter  must  bear  to  the  former  much  the  same  relation  as 
that  of  the  New-Ionic  6p€<o  to  6pcui>.    The  further  weakening  of  c  to  i,  which 
took  place  as  a  rule  in  the  analogous  verbs,  was  prevented  in  the  case  of  nUCo> 
by  the  preceding  t.     Op.  Mangold  Stud.  vi.  166. — Further  traces  of  an  c  in  this 
position  are  the  Homeric  forms  dicrjxt^aT^  (P  687)  and  eXrjkidar^  (i;  86),  on  which 
I  may  refer  to  Prine.  ii.  293.    As  a  companion  to  the  former  we  find  at  M  179 
the  specially  noticeable  dKaxdaro,  of  which  the  ct,  which  has  been  transported 
into  the  perfect  stem,  can  hardly  be  a  mistake  for  rj.    diajxf^i^  derives  addi- 
tional support  from  the  substantive  wcrfxt^oyef  Xwrai  (Hesych.).    The  d  is  here 
of  just  the  same  kind  as  in  the  Herodotean  K€x«>/)t^rat,  only  before  it  the  older 
c,  which  in  cucaxiC^  has  sunk  before  the  double  consonant  to  t,  has  survived 
intact.    In  the  case  of  the  reduplicated  stem  cXi/Xed  we  may  assume  the  same 
relation  to  *f'\i;Xad  as  that  between  iri€ia>  and  the  Doric  irtdC<a,    As  a  present  to 
it  we  should  have  expected  ^cXf^o,  and  with  the  fuller  vowel  *cXa^a>,  to  tbe 
latter  of  which  moreover  point  such  foi*ms  as  rfXaa-Of  tXaarosy  rjKdaBtjv^  Perhaps 
too  there  is  to  be  seen  in  Homer's  epithet  for  Notos,  apytorris  (dpyeorao  N($roio 
362  A  306)  the  trace  of  a  verb  •dpycf'**'  to  make  clear,  from  the  adjective  dpyo-r,  in 
its  meaning  of  XtvKos  which  is  preserved  in  Hesychius. — The  Tarentine  avcyfia  * 
atviyfia  Hesych.  points  to  *alv4((o  as.  an  older  form  for  alvi(<o. 

We  have  in  this  way  traced  the  steps  which  connect  the  verbs  in  -€6>  with 
those  in  -tfa>.  Of  the  latter  it  is  only  a  portion  which  belong  to  the  division 
now  under  discussion,  while  others,  in  which,  e.g.  in  diriCm  from  the  stem  otti, 
iXmCon  trojn  the  stem  (\m,  we  have  no  reason  to  deny  the  antiquity  of  the  i, 
will  take  rank  along  witb  the  verbs  in  -uo.  Those  verbs  in  -i^a>,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  in  formation  and  meaning  approach  nearly  to  those  in  -ea>,  belong 
to  our  present  class.  Tbe  fiEust  itself,  that  iC<o  takes  rank  beside  ca>,  as  a(a 
beside  aa>,  was  first  recognised  by  Grassmann,  and  by  him  demonstrated  at 
length  at  Ztschr.  xi.  97  ff.  The  simple  explanation  thereof  is  to  be  found  in 
the  double  consonant,  before  which  in  ptfa  (cp.  radrix)^  ifw  (  =  <d^*o)),  x^*f^r 
beside  x^^'f  ft  hard  vowel  has  passed  into  the  corresponding  soft  one.  Further 
parallels  to  this  weakening  are  to  be  seen  in  to-^i  by  the  side  of  eV-rt,  ia-ria  by 
the  side  of  itrrla  and  other  phenomena  discussed  at  Princ.  ii.  379.  Lobeck  saw 
that  the  verbs  in  -c^a>  were  closely  related  to  those  in  -cod,  and  he  even  declares 
at  Bhemat.  227:  'Eorum  quae  apud  Homerum  leguntur  pleraque  metri  causa 
diverse  declinata  sunt:  KOfieav  KOfii{€iVf  xo^^'ovcri  x^'^'^C^''  o^*'?  though  he  has 
sufficient  insight  to  make  him  shrink  from  finding  the  exclusive  ground  for  the 
twofold  form  in  the  licence  of  poetry,  and  prefers  instead  to  conjecture  '  hunc 
paraschematismum  cum  sermone  ipso  natum  esse.'  Homeric  Greek  presents  us 
with  9  cases  of  this  twofold  form : 

alvfja-ovtri  (tt  380)  alviCofi'  (6  487)» 

airtiirfAv  (p  366)  airlC^v  (p  222) 

dKdxn(r€  (*  223)  okHx^C^^^  («"  432)« 

*  To  this  verb  belongs  civiyfioy  in  which  the  y  is  of  just  the  same  kind  as  that 
of  hpfioyfij  and  just  as  this  latter  had  kpfUcratt  formed  at  a  late  period,  so  the  former 
bad  attdaaoiiat  formed  in  Attic  Greek. 

*  iLieaxi(«»  is,  like  yopyapl(t  and  a  few  other  reduplicated  verbs,  an  intensive 
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Kavaxfjo'f  (t  469)  icavap^i^c  (M  36) 

«o^<civ  iC  207)  Ko^tCo/icvor  (^  461)  353 

Kovafirftrt  (O  648)  Jtoya/ScCc  (N  498) 

fioxBrj<rtiv  (K  106)  fiox^ifovra  (B  723) 

o;(X€{;vrat  (*  261)  3;^XiV(re«ai'  (M  448) 

(I.  Bekker  6x^ri(r€uiv) 

itpoKCLKtaaaro  (H  218)  irpoKaki^tro  (r  19) 

To  these  may  be  added  dpd(irfa-(  and  opd^t^c  in  Hesiod,  the  Homeric  a-^iapa- 
yrjtrcu  and  Hesiod's  cV/xapoyt^f,  and  a  lai)^  number  from  late  poets  and  proee- 
writerS)  such  as  r€i;^€a>  and  rtixiC^t  arptfUoi  and  arptfu^to,  varrtpita  and  voTfpi{<aj 
riptfita  and  ^p€fiiC<Oy  aap^ytto  and  do-fitW^ctf,  (rcXcty«a>  and  (rcXayc^o).  With  re- 
spect to  the  differences  which  are  to  be  seen  in  some  of  these  cases  in  the 
meaning,  e.g.  in  bunvfiv  (take  a  meal)  and  btinvl^tw  (entertain  a  guest),  both 
in  Homer,  and  in  others  in  the  matter  of  dialect  or  style,  we  may  refer  to 
Lobeck.  The  only  point  I  wish  to  emphasise  here  is  that  several  aorists  and 
futures  with  a  short  Towel  are  thus  satisfactorily  explained,  aicifi^ira  (S  427), 
apxia-^f  KaKta-a-arOf  €dv4<m  it  is  quite  simple  to  regard  as  belonging  to  ^aicrihi^oi 
etc.  *KaK€C(A^  *alp4C(a  were  the  forerunners  of  the  actually  existing  Kaki(a  and 
a2W^«>.  In  fact  Kokiaaai  bears  to  Kaki(<a  exactly  the  same  relation  that  (aa-ai 
does  to  t^oo. 

The  close  relationship  of  the  two  formations  entitles  us  to  compare  the  verbs 
in  -cftt)  as  weU  as  those  in  -ea>  with  Latin  verbs  of  the  e-conjugation.  Thus 
ftadiC<a  the  by-form  of  fiadda  comes  perhaps  nearer  to  the  Latin  madere  than 
the  o-form  does,  and  irpoKoki^ta  as  near  to  the  Latin  Calendae  as  KaX^«>  does. 
ffxrriC^ip  seems  to  have  sprung  from  two  sources :  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  mean- 
ing speak,  spread  a  report,  it  comes  very  near  to  <f}dTi'Sf  while  in  that  of  promise, 
appoint  (e.g.  Eurip.  Iph.  A.  135  ts  r^  rrjs  Bras  trffp  naid'  SXoxov  (ftaria'as  ffyts) 
it  strongly  suggests  faterif  proJUeri,  The  interchange  between  c  and  a  is  so 
common  that  we  are  entitled  also  to  assume  the  relation  between 

6/xaX(^a>  (also  6^aXo6>)  and  simvlare 

nopiCa  and  pardre 

yv<opi{<o  and  i-^ndrca'e''  354 

to  be  none  other  than  that  with  which  we  met  above  in  the  case  of  /3<i/)/a>  and 
grwoSrt, 

If  we  inquire  into  the  sources  from  which  the  verbs  in  -f^(u  are  derived 
within  the  Greek  language,  we  shall  find  that  many,  such  as  ^vapi(<»t  Xoyi^o/uii, 
oiViftf,  ^rrXi^tt),  vofxiC<ay  irpopaxiC'^y  come  from  o-stems,  a  very  small  number,  such 
as  Koyap^i^o),  ir«tpriTl(»  (cp.  above  p.  236),  nXrjKriCofiai,  from  a-stems,  several,  such 
as  r«ixiC^j  fi€plC»f  BtplCaj  ov€idi^a>,  lerepcijfca,  from  tf-stems.  By  far  the  largest 
portion  of  verbs  in  i^ca  developed  as  the  language  went  on,  gradually,  and  bome 
quite  late.  Those  of  them  which  point  to  a  consonantal  stem,  such  as  aycavliofiag^ 
aKovrlCm,  pMKaplffii  etc.,  vnll  be  placed  in  the  other  division,  in  which  the  t  is  the 
original  letter. 

formation  (cp.  the  Homeric  &y/«v),  and  thus  takes  rank  with  the  intensives,  with 
which  we  became  acquainted  at  pp.  212,  215,  226  etc.,  though  it  is  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  fact  that  -i(c*,  like  -c«,  points  to  a  preliminary  noon-form.  In 
the  case  of  iMpinfipl^t  this  form  is  actually  found  in  ftdpfivpa. 

*  Both  verbs  have  evidently  come  from  an  adjecUve-stem  almost  identical 
with  the  Lat.  gndru-i,  ugnanht, 

B  2 
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FiBST  Excursus. 

On  the  Interchange  and  the  Meaning  of  the  Verbs  in  -aw,  -o»,  -coo. 

HaviDg  thus  reviewed  the  origin  of  the  three  commonest  classes  of  deriva- 
tive verbs,  we  have  two  things  left  to  do  before  we  proceed  to  the  other 
classes.  We  must  first  say  something  more  on  the  grounds  for  the  division  of 
what  was  originally  a  single  class,  more  particularly  in  respect  of  the  meaning, 
and  then  we  shall  have  to  discuss  the  phonetic  treatment  which  the  so-called 
contracted  verbs  received  in  the  various  Greek  dialects. 

The  source  of  the  division  of  the  derivative  verbs  was,  as  has  been  above 
stated,  the  splitting  up  of  the  old  o-sound,  which  resulted,  as  we  conjectured, 
first  in  the  development  of  an  e  beside  the  a,  and  so  of  an  e-conjugation  beside 
the  a-conjugation,  and  subsequently  of  an  o-conjugation  as  well.     It  is  clear, 
however,  that  these  fresh  growths  did  not  unfold  themselves  unaided  by  the 
operation  of  analogies  not  only  of  sound  but  of  meaning  as  well.    At  first  all 
derivative  verbs  had  hardly  any  other  fimction  than  that  of  denoting  a  state  or 
355  action  standing  in  some  relation  or  other  to  the  notion  of  the  noun-stem  from 
which  they  were  derived,  and  even  as  to  the  relations  in  which  we  find  them  in 
the  period  of  Greek  of  which  we  have  full  knowledge,  it  is,  as  Lobeck  says  (on 
Buttm.  Ausf.  Gr.  ii.'  384),  labour  lost  to  try  to  get  a  definite  formula  for  the 
use  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  derivative  verbs.    It  is,  however,  possible,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  in  my  essay  *  Ueber  die  Spuren  einer  lateinischen  o-conjuga- 
tion '  (Symbola  Philol.  Bonnens.  i.  p.  272),  at  all  events  to  find  some  pretty 
thorough-going    analogies.     On  reviewing  the  lists  given  by  Leo  Meyer  of 
Homeric  verbs  in  -aa>,  -ea>,   -oa>,  we  perceive  immediately  that  those  in  -oo» 
are  formed,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  from  adjectival  o-BiemB — out  of  40  there  are 
21  such — and  that  these  have  clearly  a  causative  or  factitive  meaning,  as  e.g.  in 
aioToco,  dXa  >Q>,  cIX(Oq>,  yvfiv6a>,  la6<0y  KaK^tOf  KVproa),  fiovoca,  olom,  bfioiofOy  6p06<Of 
(radio,  xVP^y  ^^    ^^  which  we  can  translate  to  nutke  something.    Along  with 
these  go  others  which  come  from  substantives,  and  have  a  similar  meaning, — 
that  of  'bring  about  something,  provide  with  something' — e.g.  vnv6ci),  x^^"^* 
3piyK6<o,  irr€p6a   (cp.  the  Skt.  pattrdjd-mi  provide  with  feathers),  aT€<f)av6oi>, 
On  the  other  hand  the  verbs  in  -aa>,  which  come  firom  feminine  noimnstems  in  a, 
get  their  meaning  from  these  nouns,  and  generally  denote  the  exercise  of  some 
activity   or  the  existence  of  some   state,  e.g.  dyando},  dyopdofiai,   atrtdo/xai, 
avbdcdf  fioddy  dvdo),  rj^a),  Bfdofiaif  Boivdofuu,  firixavdofiaiy  viKaoij  TTfipdoi,  irXavd- 
ofiaiy  TTordofiaij  ortydo),  roX/xdo).     This  analogy  makes  itself  felt  also  in  the  com- 
paratively late  formations  in  -mo),  which  denote  a  bodily  or  a  mental  languishing 
or  desire  (cp.  Chap.  XXIII.),  such  as  vava-idoiy  (axptdao,  KKava'tdfO,  arparriyida, 
rvpavvido).    Most  of  these  verbs  presuppose,  in  idea  at  least,  feminine  nouns 
in  -a. 

With  regard  to  the  verbs  in  -c©,  however,  I  would  venture  to  conjecture 
that  they  were  formed  under  the  influence  of  a  twofold  analogy.  On  the  one 
hand  it  looks  as  if  an  intransitive  meaning  was  developed  very  early  in  a  large 
number  of  them.  In  view  of  Latin  pairs  of  verbs,  such  as  albai'e  and  albere, 
clarare  and  darire,  salvare  and  solvere,  as  also  of  the  numerous  inchoatives  in 
'isco  (cp.  above  p.  190),  and  the  prevailing  intransitive  or  inchoative  meaning  of 
356  the  Ohurch-Slavjnic  verbs  in  ijfe^i  (e.g.  £lutS^'e-ti  flavescere)  one  is  tempted  to 
conjecture  that  in  a  period  preceding  the  difierentiation  of  the  Greek  language 
as. such,  this  difference  had  developed  itself  between  the  a-  and  e-conjugationsy 
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tbat  the  former — from  which  sprung  later  the  o-conjugation  as  a  separate 
formation — took  more  particularly  the  transitive  meaning,  the  latter  the  in- 
transitive. This  rule  holds  good  at  any  rate  in  Qreek  in  a  large  number  of 
compounds.  In  this  language  -c a>,—  and  -i^c»  too, — was  the  formation  uniformly 
employed  for  the  numerous  and  mostly  intransitive  verbs  formed  from  nomina 
agentisy  of  which  Leo  Meyer  (p.  25)  finds  21  in  Homer^  such  as  acXirrcca,  mri<rT46», 

A  second  analogy  is  to  be  found  in  the  extraordinarily  large  number  of 
masculine  substantives  in  o  of  abstract  meaning  which  existed  in  Greek  from  the 
first,  such  as  iffXosy  alvosj  yafios,  Kdafios.  Out  of  66  Homeric  verbs  in  -coo  44, 
such  as  affkiay  aivit^y  yafUm,  KoafidiOf  KnmitHf  fio\Bitt>y  ^KV^io,  Sfiad^iOf  6fuK4o>f 
noBit^f  nop€Ofiaif  (rrova;^ca>  {trrtvax^O"*)}  ^Bov4^f  come  from  stems  of  this  kind. 
In  this  way  it  happened  that  a  much  less  definite  contrast  arose  between  verbs 
in  ctd  and  those  in  aa>  than  between  verbs  in  t<o  and  those  in  oa>,  which  we 
assumed,  as  a  rule,  to  be  formed  from  adjective-stems. 

It  was  the  coincidence  of  the  most  various  circumstances  which  ob- 
literated the  boundaries  between  the  threat  conjugations.  In  the  first  place  a 
conflict  arose  in  many  instances  between  the  analogy  of  meaning  and  that  of 
sound.  y€<f>vp6a  probably  owes  its  existence,  in  spite  of  yt<^vpa,  to  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  former,  as  does  Upaofiai  in  spite  of  Upo-^,  while  Xw/Soo/xac  and 
rcXrvrcia),  in  spite  of  their  somewhat  causative  meaning,  to  the  phonetic  analogy, 
ie.  to  the  prevailing  sense  of  their  connexion  with  o-stems.  Of  course  there 
were  other  tendencies  which  helped  to  shift  the  verb  from  one  class  to  another. 
Possibly  it  is  sometimes  only  our  defective  knowledge  of  the  Ghreek  vocabulary 
which  makes  us  think  this.  There  are,  for  instance,  many  instances  of  a  and  o 
stems  existing  side  by  side  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  a  mere  chance  that  one  has 
been  preserved  and  not  the  other.  How  easily,  e.g.  might  the  remarkable 
Kopixfiova-Bfu  have  come  from  a  lost  *Kopv(lu)'t,  existing  by  the  side  of  Kopv<f)rj  ? 
On  the  other  hand  there  were  no  doubt  cases  where  phonetic  weakenings  took 
place.  Many  an  original  -<u»,  -afo)  may  in  this  way  have  degenerated  to  -fo),  -tfo),  357 
more  particularly  in  cases  in  which  the  consciousness  of  the  connexion  with 
an  a  stem  had  been  lost,  as  we  conjectured  to  have  happened  in  the  case  of  pimia 
by  the  side  of  the  Homeric  pinraa-Kt,  pmraCoA. 

In  the  Greek  dialects  the  mutual  interchange  between  all  three  conjugations 
is  as  conunon  as  that  within  the  same  dialect  at  different  times,  and  where  two  or 
even  three  forms  of  the  same  word  were  in  vogue  at  one  time,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  tendency  towards  differentiation  should  give  rise  to  small  varieties  of  use 
which  are  not  in  all  cases  quite  consistent  with  the  prevailing  analogies.  In  the 
chapter  '  de  confusione  terminationum  conjugationis  circumflexae '  in  Lobeck's 
Rhematikon  p.  163  fi*.  and  in  his  note  on  Buttmann  ii.^  53,  is  a  copious  stofe  of 
material,  although  all  that  b  purely  dialectic  is  there  excluded.  It  will  be  enough 
for  us  to  adduce  a  series  of  facts.  The  numerous  Ionian  by-forms  in  -€a>  for  the 
verbs  in  -a<u  seem  clearly  to  be  the  result  of  a  weakening.  In  this  case  we  are 
inclined  to  find  the  special  ground  in  the  Ionic  preference  for  c  as  compared  with 
other  vowels.  Hence  rjvTtov^  fi€voivfov,  SfioicKiov  by  the  side  of  forms  with  the  a  in 
Homer,  (p4<a  for  fpiWf  diyfttn  for  diyfta<a  in  Archilochus,  icvK€vptvos  for  KVKafuvos  in 
Solon,  €)^4oPTo,  oid€ovTo,  Spia  in  Hippocrates  (Renner  Stud.  i.  2, 43),  and  much 
of  the  same  sort,  such  as  ttpcDreoVf  iprwaviovroy  a>pfifovroj  (ffotrtovr-iov,  roXpda  in 
Herodotus  (Bredow  dial.  Herod.  382).  This  explanation,  however,  does  not  hold 
for  all  cases,  for  while  it  may  be  scud  that  vvaatlrai  by  the  side  of  »viofjuu  is  an 
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antiquated  Doric  form,  on  the  other  hand  6p4t»v,  trvki^v,  iwtrifU^v,  iptvv4oin-€s  hx% 
Doric  as  well  as  Ionic  (Ahiens  310,  Sitzungaber.  der  k.  sachs.  G^eeellsch.  d.  W. 
1864,  p.  221),  and  though  Plato  uses  o^Xco),  the  Ionic  Hippocrates  has  aHoKarai, 
(vpita  is  the  older  and  (vpcm  the  post- Attic  form,  and  there  are  other  instances 
in  which  the  Atticists  warn  their  readers  against  the  cw  of  the  «eoii^  as  opposed 
to  the  cc»  of  good  Attic,  and  thus  it  appears  likely  that  it  was  not  phonetic 
grounds  but  conflicting  analogies  which  were  the  determining  causes  in  many 
instances. 

We  may  perhaps  be  right  in  regarding  Doric  forms  in  a4>,  where  the  other 
dialects  use  the  form  in  oa,  as  of  an  older  date,  e.g.  Koivcuravres  (Pind.  Pyth.  iy.^ 
116),  waptKoivaro  (ib.  133),  to  which  we  may  add  the  Asiatic- Aeolic  d$uur€i=» 
d^uia-fi  (Ahrens  Aeol.  94,  Philolog.  xxv.  191).    We  have  already  compared 

358  v€uv  with  the  Lat.  novdre.  This  form,  as  distinguished  from  veot/v,  is  specially 
used,  as  Lobeck  remarks, '  de  innovationo  agrorum,'  clearly  an  old  use  of  tha 
word,  in  which  the  old  form  has  survived.  Kvuraav  occurs  in  earlier  Greek, 
KPiaaovv  in  later.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  Lesbian  inscription  edited  by  Oonze 
(Reise  auf  Lesbos  p.  23)  we  read  (at  1.  7)  rifi»iraa-a  instead  of  rifjMa-aacu  Inr 
stead  of  the  usual  <r«cfva{a>  we  read  in  an  inscription  from  Megara  (Revue 
Archil.  July  1876,  p.  20)  entaKtviAtrav  and  0.  I.  G.  2448,  viii.  26  icara<r«ccva>^. 

Comparatively  the  least  interchange  takes  place  between  ea>  and  o«),  such  aa 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Ionic  forms  avricv/ic^a,  d^itvfuvog,  iiurB^vvraiy  tducauvvro 
(Bredow  391).  We  find  icvjcXeo)  and  kvk\6<o,  p<yca>  and  piy6a>  existing  side  by 
side  without  essential  difference  of  meaning.  There  are  even  cases  where  all 
three  forms  exist,  as  a-icr}Kd»t  crici/vca),  o-ici/mxi),  all  three  good  Attic,  and  with  no 
definite  variety  of  meaning.  The  unity  of  all  those  forms  is,  I  think,  con- 
firmed afresh  by  the  extent  to  which  they  were  used  for  each  other. 

Sbcoih)  Excubsxjs. 
On  the  Inflexion  of  the  Verba  Contracta, 

I  have  treated  the  inflexion  of  the  verba  contracta  in  full  at '  Studien '  iii. 
p.  379  ff.  I  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  give  here  a  very  brief  recapitulation 
of  the  results  of  the  investigations  there  detailed. 

As  distinguished  from  the  other  dialects,  the  Aeolic  dialect,  it  is  generally 
stated,  treated  the  contracted  verbs  like  verbs  in  -fu,  A  closer  examination, 
however,  reveals  the  fact,  that  the  use  of  different  terminations  was  quite  an  in« 
significant  element  in  the  difference  between  the  dialects — for  in  reality  it  is 
only  in  the'  first  person  singular :  Aeol.  tfiiXrjfii  by  the  side  of  ^iXcw,  and  in  the 
infinitive  active :  <^iX$/icy  or  <f>iKrjvat  by  the  »de  of  <f>iKflv,  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  this  respect — the  main  point  being  that  they  differ  in  the  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  which  appear  in  the  body  of  the  verbal 
forms: 

359  Aeol.  <f)i\rffi€y  Att.  <f)iXovfi€v 

„      ^iXcMTi  „     (f>iKoiia'i 

„     part.  ^iXcif  „    <f>iXS>v 

„        <f>lXrifJL€VOS  „       <f>ik0Vfl€V0£ 

These  vowels  are  in  many  forms  just  as  long  in  Aeolic  as  in  Attic,  so  that 

<f>ikrf-fi€v  and  ri0€''fi€v 
*&a-dfi4vos  and  lard-'iAtvos 
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are  distinguished  from  each  other  equally  clearly  in  both  dialects.  The  only 
exceptions  are  such  forms  as  either  have,  or  once  had,  vr  after  the  conjugational 
vowel :  <^(Xctff,  gen.  (^iXc^vr-or,  3rd  pi.  <f)i\€un  for  *<^cXc-ia-iy  and  the  Yowels 
preceding  the  modal  characteristic  of  the  optative :  <f>iKt'Uf-v,  ytXa-irfv,  We 
have  already  seen  (on  p.  136)  the  neighbouring  sounds  exercising  the  same 
shortening  influence  in  the  primitive  aorists,  and  we  referred  then  to  the  forma- 
tions now  under  discussion.  Now  the  long  vowel  sound  which  we  thus  find  to 
be  the  rule  must  without  doubt  be  explained  to  be  the  result  of  contraction. 
The  Aeolic  verbs  ^(Xf;/ic,  ycXai/it,  doKifKofjn  are  just  as  much  contracted  verbs  as 
those  in  the  other  dialects  and  in  Latin,  to  the  latter  of  which  the  Aeolic  forms 
bear  the  closest  resemblance,  e.g. 

hoKff-yLfv    «  Lat.  doce-mus 
d6K€iro-t      s=     „   doce-nt 
hotaifitvos  —     „   doce-mmi. 

In  the  conflict  between  the  two  vowels  Aeolic  like  Latin  lets  the  first 
vowel,  which  we  may  call  the  conjugational  vowel,  prevail  throughout,  while 
the  main  Ionic  dialect  was  far  less  consistent  in  its  procedure. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  rule  of  the  Aeolic  contraction  we  must  start 
from  -ajd^ni  as  the  primary  form.  This  is  only  feasible,  however,  on  the  three 
following  assumptions : 

1)  The  second  a  may,  at  the  time  when  the  Greek  dialects  still  formed  a 
fiingle  whole,  not  yet  have  manifested  that  regular  change  of  o  and  e  sounds 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  thematic  vowel.  There  is  no  way  of  getting 
from  <f>ikiOfi€v  to  the  AeoL  <f>ikrjfjL€Vf  or  from  (fnXtofuuos  to  ^iX^/xcvor.  On  the 
other  hand  all  the  vowels  can  be  completely  explained  as  soon  as  we  assume  350 
that  the  'qjd-mi  first  appeared  on  Qreek  ground  in  the  forms  -a^'S'-nUy  -o^'e^mi, 
-a^'e-mt.  At  p.  206  we  recognised,  as  we  thought,  in  the  syllable  -ja  the  verb 
toffo.  In  the  forms  U^poi,  Ifirj^v  we  have  formations  which  cLifier  from  the 
•^e-mt  of  our  search,  only  in  having  the  vowel  i  in  the  place  of  the  spirant  j. 
Heeychius  has  moreover  preserved  the  gloss  tuf-fu'  woptvofuu.  If  this  is,  aa 
Lobeck  conjectured,  a  mistake  for  trj-fii,  we  have  here  the  1st  sing.  ind.  to  It-vtu, 
Perhaps  too  ^cVm*'  irot&y  Biij-^ai'  noirjaai  (Hesych.)  with  3t  for  ^,  is  to  be 
referred  to  ^dha-jd^mi,  so  that  it  comes  quite  near  to  the  Oh.-Sl.  dS-j^  I  do.  A 
remarkable  form  however,  which,  as  I  believe,  confirms  our  conjecture  of  the 
original  presence  of  the  e-sound  in  this  place,  is  the  hitherto  unexplained  and 
extraordinary  present  dxvdairifu  quoted  in  the  E.  M.  p.  181,  44  from  Alcaeus. 
The  authority  for  it  is  Herodian  ntpl  na6S>»  (ed.  Lentz  ii.  290),  and  this  is 
enough  to  give  credit  to  the  form.  Alcaeus  wrote  dxvdairjfu  kokos  meaning  '  I 
am  sorely  vexed.*  Herodian  is  no  doubt  right  in  connecting  the  form  with 
&X^^9  or,  as  we  should  say,  with  the  rt.  &Xf  though  in  a  way  of  his  own :  *  coriv 
&X^^  irapceywyhv  dxdC»^  dxd{rifu  Kcti  rpoir^  tov  (  tls  a  Koi  d  wXtovatrfiif  rod  y 
dxtwririfu,'  Without  vouching  for  the  perfect  completeness  of  this  account, 
we  may  anyhow  be  sure  of  the  form  itself,  dxvdahfipt  was  the  Aeolic  form  of 
what  in  Attic  was  dxvd(ii>i.  This  form  we  may  suppose  to  have  arisen  in  the 
following  way.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  presupposing  a  noun-stem 
*a;^-iia,  formed  from  the  rt.  dx  in  a  similar  way  to  that  in  which  rtx"^^  came 
firom  the  rt.  rf«c.    The  first  formation  from  this  stem  is  dxvdCta^^  which  might 

*  He6yohius*s  gloss  &x>^<t  *  ix'^f^*  fueu,  t^iyu  has  been  omitted  from  both 
of  Mor.  8dimidt*8  editions,  no  doubt  by  an  oversight,  as  the  note  to  92  shows 
The  older  editions  have  it. 
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haye  come  from  it  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  duBi{«»  from  the  stem  daat« 
Inasmach  now  as  we  have  recognised  the  {  of  sach  formations  to  be  the  lepre- 
sentative  of  an  original  jf  we  are  brought  to  a  form  *d;^i^«.  In  the  place  of 
the  «»,  howeTer,  a;^Mi<rdi7fUy  which  has  inoonteetablj  come  from  axporjrffii,  shows 
351  ns  the  yery  e  sound  which  we  were  looking  for  in  verbs  of  this  kind.  It  is 
remarkable  what  confirmation  this  form  gives  to  both  of  our  hypotheses,  first 
that  the  e  sound  is  the  predecessor  of  the  o  sound,  and  again  that  the  verba 
oontracta  were  originally  identical  with  those  in  ^0.  From  the  primary  a-jdrmi 
then  there  was  developed,  as  we  may  now  assert  more  definitely,  first  a-je-mi. 
This  again  split  up,  according  to  the  way  in  which  thej  was  treated,  on  the  one 
hand  to  a-CrffUj  on  the  other  to  a^if-fu^  and  inasmuch  as  the  a  cim  appear  in 
either  of  three  forms  a,  e,  or  o,  there  results  all  the  variety  of  ending  which  we 
have  here  to  try  to  comprehend. 

2)  The  second  assumption  which  is  requisite  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
Aeolic  formation  is  that  the^',  preTiously  to  its  disappearance  from  between  the 
two  vowels,  was  in  all  cases  productive  of  lengthening.  The  most  various 
traces  survive  of  the  original  length  of  the  vowels  of  the  verba  contracta,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  immediately.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  assume, 
for  an  eai'ly  period  of  Greek,  forms  like 

•yfXai7-/ii,  ^ffiikrpf'fiij  *dovXc0f7-/A(, 

*yf\d€'fUPOff  *<f)iXrj€'fi€V0Sf  *dovXa)c-/i€vor, 

from  which  by  contraction  came  t^tXi/fu,  dovXtt>/ii,  ytXd/ievor  (cp.  rla-u/icvor), 
dovXfl»/Afvor.^ 

3)  Our  third  assumption  is  that  a  transition,  even  among  the  Aeolians,  was 
gradually  made  to  the  conjugation  in  -<o,  though  perhaps  only  to  a  small  extent. 
The  only  actual  instances  we  have  from  Aeolic  Greek  are  jcoX^ca  (Herodian  ii. 
332),  no$fju>j  dducriei.  iro^tt)  bears  the  same  relation  to  noOrjfii  that  dctjcm^o)  does 
to  d€LKWfii.  Strictly  speaking  what  happened  was  that  the  f^eound  in  iroOrf^fn, 
plur.  wo6fi-€^ii€v,  underwent  the  change  to  an  o-^ound  which  regularly  happens 
in  the  verbs  in  &>.  Tbe  first  person  tto^o),  later  tto^co)  finds  its  closest  analogy 
in  the  Lat.  mone-^f  while  mone-muSy  mone-^y  as  we  saw,  correspond  to  ^no&rj-fifVy 
*ir6B€i'<rt»     Tbe  Cyprian  KdkrjCa  (Princ.  ii.  266)  preser^'ed  by  Herodian  (i.  444, 

362  iL  332)  is  a  remarkable  form.  It  proves  on  the  one  hand  that  {  represents  j 
alone,  and  shows,  on  the  other,  that  the  lengthening  assumed  above  belongs  to 
a  period  previous  to  the  origin  of  the  forms  with  the  {, 

Homeric  Greek,  as  is  well  known,  has  retained  lengthened  forms  of  this 
kind  in  great  abundance :  fix)m  the  ^-conjugation  forms  like  (rvkrfnjVy  Trpo^avdrf- 
TTjv,  avvavTTjnjVy  <f>OLTrpyjp,  dprifi€vai,  yoijfifvaiy  niivtjfifvaiy  uin^fiiVOSy  which  are 
only  distinguished  from  the  Aeolic  formations  by  the  Ionic  1; ;  from  the  ^-con- 
jugation forms  like  oTTfiXifn;!',  oixaprrjfrriVy  KoXrjfifvaiy  7r€v$rjfi€vai^  (^tX^/icyac,  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  Boeotian  Kaprfprjfifv  (probably  more  correctly  #cap- 
rtptifiev  Ahr.  Dor.  523),  aXiTijp€vos  which  corresponds  to  the  Arcad.  aducrlfuvo^, 
the  Lesb.  <f>opfjfi€vos  and  the  Boeot  Delph.  and  Locr.  participles,  like  ddixfi' 
fievos,  d<f>ap€Lfifvosy  Kokilfiivos ;  from  the  o-conjugation  the  3rd  sing,  (rdco  (U  363, 
♦  238),  which  could  not  conceivably  have  come  from  *€ado€,  but  which  falls 

•  The  specifically  Aeolic  epenthesis  of  the  i  in  7/ Xai/ii,  and  other  irregularities, 
such  as  those  enumerated  by  Ahrens  Aeol.  139  —  3rd  sing.  ^(X«i,  x"^"***! 
apparently  the  result  of  weakening — need  not  be  mentioned  here. 
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Into  its  place  quite  nmplj  as  the  Srd  sing,  to  the  2nd  sing,  preseired  in  Alcaeae 
fV.  73  3t^  atrtp)*  mroXXvfUvois  <ra<asy  as  also  does  the  imperatiTe  aato  v  230,  p  505 
as  analogous  to  the  so-called  Aeolic  /ivpa>  (Ahrens  140),  so  that  we  haye  to 
recognise  in  it  a  contracted  form  of  *(rao>€.  To  there  must  be  added  the  forms 
€aXa>y,  dXot^y,  Sk&vai^  dXovr,  tfilavy  fitolriVf  ^t&vcu,  fitovv  which  surrived  after 
Homer*s  time,  and  which,  notwithstanding  their  aoristic  meaning  are,  as  we 
saw  on  p.  133  f.,  imdoubtedly  presents  in  origin,  and  provide  us,  in  their  long 
vowels,  with  the  clearest  evidence  in  support  of  our  view.  It  is  thus  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  that  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Aeolians  preserved  formations 
of  a  kind  peculiar  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  Greek  language  in  general. 

There  is  a  like  plenty  of  forms  from  various  dialects  like  the  Aeolic  iro^o), 
adur^if,  forms,  that  is,  in  which  the  thematic  vowel  haa  made  its  appearance, 
while  the  conjugational  vowel  is  still  long.  Such  are  the  Homeric  irtivda^ 
dc^itf,  fifvottnfrftri  (O  82),  the  Ilesiodic  afidfiv  (0pp.  392),  the  Attic  ir€ivjsf 
di^,  (diylnf,  XP^"^  ^^'f  which  can  only  be  conceived  as  coming  from  irtivfitiSf 
dc^TT^i  etc.,  the  Delphic  avXrfovrtSy  by  the  side  of  *(rv\€c»v,  crvXcoia-cr,  and 
contracted  forms  like  o-vX^v,  avXrirtOf  the  Homeric  vnviaovTft,  idpcHwa'a,  just 
like  the  forms  from  the  Delphic  dialect :  a7raWorpMDov(ra,  diraXXorpuoo/i;,  orr- 
(f>av€/>(T€/>f  fuumywav^  by  the  side  of  the  contracted  dovXt^rjf  of  which  the  last 
may  be  compared  with  well-attested  Attic  forms  like  the  infin.  pryi^v,  oonj.  3.  s.  353 
ptya.  Opt.  pcy^v,  part.  dat.  piyS>vTi  (Arietoph.  Ach.  1146)  and  Hippocrates's 
iipt^rfVf  IbpSiiTi,  ibpS>vT€s,  The  view,  which  in  itself  is  objectionable,  that  forms 
like  these  are  in  Homer  due  to  metrical  license,  is  completely  upset  by  these 
facts. 

What  place  is  to  be  found,  in  this  history  of  the  verba  contracta,  for  the  so- 
called  lengthened,  but  more  properly  speaking,  assimilated  Homeric  forms  like 
6po«,  opaqs^  fiiwop^vos  etc.,  is  a  question  which  I  will  not  again  enter  on  here, 
as  I  have  on  several  occasions  expressed  my  views  with  regard  to  it, — most 
recently  at  Stud.  iii.  400, — and  as  I  can  now  refer  the  reader  to  Mangold's 
paper  *  De  Diectasi  Homerica,'  Stud.  vi.  139  ff. 

4.  Verbs  in  <fi>  and  (^a>. 

Just  as  the  noun-stems  in  <  are  far  less  numerous  than  those  which  end  in  a 
or  o,  so  too  the  verbs  in  -ia>  and  those  verbs  in  -i^a>  in  which  the  i  may  be 
regarded  as  native  to  the  stem  fall  in  number  far  below  the  three  classes  hitherto 
discussed.  The  only  verbs  in  -ua  from  noun-stems  in  t  are  irjpi^a  (Homeric  di^pf- 
aaaBai  from  ^7p<-ff),  icXiyto)  (Hom.  xXi/To-ai  from  icXij/t-p  —  Lat.  ddiis,  Hdt. 
«rXi7ia>,  Att.  K\rj<Of  later  icXr/o)),  kovUd  (KOPi-Sf  later  Kovi(a),  /xaorio)  (jidaru  P  662 
from  the  st.  /mioti  ace.  paari-v),  p.rfvi<a  (jirjvi-Sy  pv^u,  privia-as),  pjjrlopai  (jirjri-^f 
pTjTKropai).  We  cannot  be  so  sure  that  the  Homeric  KrjKua  {dvncfiKu,  Soph. 
lajKioy)  comes  from  the  post-Homeric  tcrpci-s  (gen.  k/jkI^s),  The  first  two  of 
these  verbs  have  a  long  c  throughout,  and  this  must  undoubtedly  be  held  to  be 
older  than  the  short  vowel,  and  is  perhaps  the  product  of  the  final  i  of  the  stem 
and  the  derivative  j  (Kovi-j^f  Kovia).  To  these  correspond,  in  Sanskrit,  verbs 
Mke  ^ani'jd-ti  he  wants  a  wife  (JdrUs),  nrdtl-jdrti  he  threatens  mischief  (drdti-s 
mischief),  in  Latin,  verbs  like  Jirure^  graruUre,  lerure,  potlre,  in-retire,  vesttre 
which  are  evidently  founded  on  noun-stems  in  t.  Where  no  such  nouns  can  be 
found  for  Greek  verbs  in  -mo,  as  is  the  case  e.g.  with  dXto,  m/Xto)  (by-form 
irvXtvdfi),  m/Xci^co),  papUiv  (oxXfior^ai,  irvpimw  Hesych.)  we  ought  perhaps  to 
aeeume  that  such  stems  have  been  lost    Por  yuapUiv,  which  has  been  wrong^ 
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suspected,  rack  a  stem  might  be  deduced  from  fUMpi-Xri  glowing  coal,  ooal-dusti ' 
and  it  IB  related  anyhow  to  the  name  of  an  inflammable  stone  which  in  Aristotle 
364  according  to  Bonitz's  Index  is  fiapuv-^  {jtapUa  v.  L  fiapMt^),  in  Hesych.  is 
ftapiCfv^'    The  Terbs  in  -im  which  are,  at  least  apparently,  primiti?e,  we  haTe 
discussed  on  p.  207  t 

Along  with  these  verbs  in  -m*  come  a  number  of  forms  in  -c^<»,  which  point 
to  primitive  stems  of  the  same  kind.  They  bear  to  the  verbs  in  -m*  the  same 
relation  as  that  of  the  above-mentioned  ftapiC€vs  to  fiapt€vs.  Such  are  Ki^aplCo^, 
VifuaiCofUMif  tna(f>i{a  (adv.  yooi^t),  OfUfyvpiCofuu^  oirt^c*,  ncXiCa,  vfipi(<o,  xapiCo' 
fuu,  x^C^>  ^  Homeric  verbs,  to  which  may  be  added  e.g.  from  later  G^reek 
paxiC»  (cp.  also  paxiTff^),  <tnjfuC<».  None  of  the  noun-stems  belonging  to  these 
verbs  show  a  d  in  their  in^exion,  as  is  the  case  with  iXwi-s,  €pis,  wa-i-s  (irat-f), 
pmi'^,  <f>poyri'tf  to  which  the  verbs  ik^i^a,  ^piO^t  ir€u{(o,  ptjrlCfOf  <f>poirrii<o 
correspond.  Hence  I  cannot  believe  that  the  d  of  the  noun-inflexion,  the 
sporadic  character  and  origin  of  which  I  have  discussed  at  Princ  ii.  278,  has 
any  special  connexion  with  the  C  of  the  verbs,  and  hold  rather  that  the  latter 
is  in  all  these  cases  the  representative  of  a  simple  y,  before  which  an  involuntary 
d  was  developed.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  answer  the  question  whether  verbs  like 
/ia<7Ti(iv,<rciXsr<^»,<^op/i<^c0,  which  show  a  guttural  in  the  tenses  beyond  the  present 
stem,  have  sprung  from  the  noun-stems  patmy,  aakiriyy,  <^op/uyy,  or  from 
shorter  ones,  such  as  actually  exists  as  a  by-form  for  paarvy.  This  is  a  question 
which  we  can  here  afibrd  to  leave  unsettled.  That  it  is  possible  that  in  deno- 
minative verbs  of  this  kind,  to  which  we  shall  return  in  Chapter  XVU.  (p.  270 
of  the  marginal  paging),  gutturals  may  appear  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
noun-stem,  is  proved  by  7ra({c»,  ircu^ovpai  (Laconians  in  Xenoph.),  eircu^a,  inaix" 
drfv,  ncuyvwv,  and  we  saw  likewise  at  p.  237  that  in  the  inflexion  of  the  verbs  in 
-^(M  formed  from  interjections  there  are  gutturals  which  have  come  from  a 
simple/. 

To  this  class  of  the  verbs  in  -tfibo  we  must  also  add,  I  think,  those  which, 
like  dy<iavi(op£u,  iucovriCoiff  avdpi^cd,  KcXi7rt^a>,  fuueapi^o),  iT<aff)poviCo^t  come  from 
noun-stems  ending  in  a  consonant.  In  this  case  it  seems  to  me  most  natural  to 
regard  the  <  as  a  vowel  produced  involuntanly  before  the  y,  so  that  e.g.  €fi7rodiC<o 
and  the  identical  impedio  would  have  to  be  referred  to  a  denominative  */ku^ 
j(h-mif  ^pad-irjormi.  For  several  of  these  verbs,  however,  other  explanations 
are  possible. 


365 


6.  Verbs  in  -v«  aio)  -ufw. 

The  following  verbs  in  -vu  are  clearly  denominatives :  axXvo),  yrjpvtay  dcucpva, 
tprjrveaf  IBva,  fitBvfo,  oi'^vo),  to  which  we  may  add  (filrvm  -*  Lat/u^uo,  though  the 
corresponding  noun-stem  does  not  occur  till  a  much  later  period  than  the  verb, 
and  also  ravto  or  ravC^  which  is  to  be  deduced  from  Hesychius*s  ravaas  *  fuya- 
Xvvas  (cp.  ravs'  /Acyar,  nokvs).  That  in  such  verbs  a  j  has  fallen  out  between 
the  V  and  the  thematic  vowel  is  the  natural  and  perfectly  unobjectionable  con- 
clusion suggested  by  the  exactly  analogous  formation  of  Vedic  verbs  like 
f^^drti  he  is  upright,  from  f^s  upright,  kratu-jdrti  he  puts  forth  strength, 
from  krdturB  strength,  taken  in  connexion  with  all  these  derivatives,  and  the 
same  assumption  may  be  made  for  the  corresponding  Latin  verbs  like  acuo,  metuo, 
ttatuo.  An  important  parallel  is  observable  between  the  Greek  iwpvnv  and  the 
synonymous  Gothic  tagr-jan^  which,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Gk.  word  once 
was  doKpvjfiPf  coincide  exactly,  while  the  bss  of  the  j  after  the  u  in  Latin  ia 
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exemplified  by  the  Lat.  struere  as  compared  with  the  Qoth.  draujan  (cp.  the 
Skt.  stardfa-mi).  We  haye  however  a  superfluity  of  unmistakable  intermediate 
forms  in  Greek  itself  in  the  Aeolic  presents  in  -vim,  which  have  been  noticed 
above  at  p.  147.  One  of  these  presents  is  fuBvino  (Herodian  i.  456),  evidently  a 
denominative^  while  akvlw  and  owvIm  are  as  yet  somewhat  obscure.  The  other 
representative  of  thejT  which  we  should  expect  in  this  place  is  ^.  We  have  no 
instance  though  of  an  undoubted  denominative  in  -vCc».  It  Lb  possible  that 
ifmvC^  comes  from  a  noun-stem  *€(mvy  known  to  us  anyway  as  the  proper  name 
of  the  Theban  *£^>irv-f .  A  direct  branch  of  the  stem  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  in 
the  name  of  the  creeping  plant  IfmvXKov^  tpirvKkoSf  tpirvXXiov.  Forms  like 
ipv^m,  €ifnrv<raf  €fmv<Tii,  tpftrvirriKos  bear  to  tpwto  exactly  the  same  relation  as. 
that  of  Ax^a»y  (iXxva'ay  cZXicvarai,  ttkKvaOrjVf  fkxvais,  Ajcvora^co  to  €\k».  Not- 
withstanding the  latter  are  commonly  referred  to  a  present  iXxvw  which  does  not 
occur  till  the  latest  Greek,  though  analogy  speaks  for  cXkv^m.  The  remaining 
verbs  in  -v{o>  fti^  almost  entirely  onomatopoetic  verbs  with  a  guttural  in  the 
stem,  and  are  widely  different  from  the  formations  here  in  question.  Some  of 
these  we  have  met  with  above  on  p.  237. 

6.  Verbs  ik  -tw  aks  -ova,  366 

That  these  verbs  also  once  had  a  j  before  the  thematic  vowel,  though  not 
]Hroved  by  the  existence  of  by-forms  with  a  C — for  the  awkward  comUnation 
-fv^«*  probably  does  not  occur  except  in  the  above-mentioned  onomatopoetic 
^cvf(w — is  extremely  probable  on  various  other  grounds.  In  the  first  place  the 
already  well  developed  and  well  established  rule  for  the  denominative  verbs  in 
general  speaks  for  it.  At  p.  232  we  saw  that,  though  a  noun-stem  may  as  such 
do  duty  as  a  verb-stem,  e.g.  dcucw  in  ^ixwviu,  the  conversion  of  a  noun-stem 
into  a  verb-stem  by  the  addition  of  the  thematic  vowel  was  unheard  of.  And 
yet  such  a  conversion  must  have  taken  place  if  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  /Soo-iXcv-w 
came  from  /Soo-iXcv  without  the  loss  of  a  j.  The  only  imaginable  explanation 
of  such  a  form  would  be  that  *patrik€v-fii  was  formed  from  /Sao-iXf v  as  was 
d^uanffu  from  dcucio;,  and  that  sub^uently  the  thematic  vowel  came  in,  as  in 
d€ucnwf  on  the  analogy  of  the  verbs  in  0.  But  I  know  of  no  support  for  such 
a  view.  There  are  moreover  some  hints  at  all  events  that  there  was  once  a  j 
here.  If  the  diphthong  cv  had  stood  from  the  first  directly  before  the  thenmtio 
vowels,  it  would  be  surprising  to  find  it  so  well  preserved.  If  'icpcv-ar  and 
^Up€v-€£  became  Upfjo£  and  Uprj^Sf  why  should  not  we  get  Uprjw,  Uprf€is  and  the 
Hke  ?  Presents  with  a  rv  in  them  which  have  come  direct  from  the  root  show 
a  corresponding  loss  of  sound  e.g.  dco-fuu  by  the  side  of  druo-pai  (cp.  above  p. 
210),  irXca>,  irvcitf,  pco>,  beside  dctv,  n\€u»,  nv€u»  of  the  »-cla8S.  In  denominative 
verbs  in  cu6»  no  Such  loss  occurs.  Again,  we  have  repeatedly  remarked,  and  shall 
discuss  at  length  in  Chap.  XXI.,  p.  3^  (marg^l),  the  &ct  that  the  o-  which 
appears  to  have  intruded  in  some  tenses  e.g.  in  ciXjcv-^r-roi,  ciXitv-<r-^v,  t'fiprf 
vBtfVy  Kftcvki-a^paij  and  in  a  corresponding  way  in  noun-formations  e.g.  npl-o'iM 
(pres.  npiC«6  beside  npUa)  points  to  the  existence  at  one  period  of  a  j  which  has  in 
many  instances  become  C,  And  this  same  a  occurs  also  in  some  verbs  in  «um,  367 
especially  in  m jccXcv<rfi4u,  fK€\€vaOrip^  €\€v<r0rip,  the  latter  of  which  is  from  the 
monosyllabic  stem  \tv  for  \a/a  (\aas).  With  this  too  agree  the  primitive  verbal 
forms  frcWXfvirrcu,  twvtvirBrjVt  for  we  found  by  the  side  of  irXcicd,  trvitt  the  forms 
^^^^9  9tmfjm  80  that  we  have  here  another  case  where  this  <r  confronts  a  j  in 
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the  present.    For  these  reasons  I  make  no  douht  that  Schleicher  Oomp.^  355 
and  Leo  Meyer  ii.  43  are  right  in  referring  the  presents  in  -rva>  to  -cv;a>. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  verhs  in  -even,  we  must  look  for  their  starting  point 
to  the  noun-stems  in  -€v.     It  must  he  admitted  however  that  hut  a  very  few  of 
these  verhs  have  noun-stems  of  this  kind  corresponding  to  them.    Leo  Meyer 
gives  44  Ilomeric  verhs  which  have  no  noun-stems  in  -cv  and  only  10  altogether 
which  have,  and  even  from  these  10  we  must  deduct  2  or  3,  for  it  is  not  till  the 
latest  Qreek  that  r/ytfiovtv^  (for  ^yf/iovrvo)),  and  vdpcv-r  (for  vdpfva)  occur,  and 
iropcv-ff  is  only  found  in  Hesych.,  and  that  with  the  meaning  nopBfxtvsy  so  that  it  is 
but  a  poor  foundation  for  rropfva.  dpc<rrcva>  though,  from  the  Ilomeric  dpurrev^, 
has  been  overlooked.    There  remain  therefore  but  8  Homeric  verbs  in  -cvw 
which  show  the  normal  relation  to  the  noun-stem,  though  there  are  some  verbs 
of  very  common  use  among  them ;  they  are  dpc<rrf va>,  /3cxa-iXcva>,  ^vto^fvc*,  ^tpo- 
TTcvfio,  2cpfva>,  voftfvo),  iropnrvoy  x"^'^*^^-    To  these  we  may,  it  is  true,  add  a  few 
from  post-Homeric  Greek,  such  as  dXif  vca,  fipa^€va,  ypa/i/un-fvo),  itnrtvotj  <rKvrcva>, 
Toptvat,  <f>ov€v<a.     But   for  Homeric  verbs  like   ayopevofiaij   afffkeva^   apxtvai, 
)3ovXrva>,  $rip€vay  OrjfrtvtOy  fiavTfvofiaij  crvXrv«,  ro^tvoHf  and  for  post-IIomeric  verbs 
like  iracdcvo),  viartvot,  \opfvta  it  is  vain  to  look  for  noun-stems  in  -cv.     The 
related  languages  too  give  us  no  help  whatever  in  respect  of  this  whole  forma- 
tion.   The  solution  of  the  riddle  is  however  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  Homer  the  nominal-suffix  -cv,  as  I  have  pointed  out  at  Ztschr.  iii.  78, 
iv.  213  is  constantly  added  to  shorter  formations  to  strengthen  them,  and  espe- 
cially to  stems  in  -o,  with  the  view  of  giving  greater  prominence  to  the  person 
acting.    Occasionally,  as  e.g.  in  ^vco;^7a,  ^i/iox^f r  by  the  side  of  ^vioxo-f,  ovprfonv 
K  84  by  the  side  of  o^po-s,  n-o/ifr^f  r,  nofinrias  by  the  side  of  iro/iirof ,  AWioTrfjas  by 
the  side  of  Ai^ton-cr,  this  addition  is  made  in  certain  cases  only.    It  is  not  sur- 
368  prifi"^  therefore  that  this  suffix  should  have  introduced  itself  in  just  the  same 
sporadic  fashion  before  derivative  terminations,  and  even  before  the  derivative 
-la  of  feminine  epithets,  as  e.g.  on  the  analogy  of  ^vsapurroToKfia  {roKtv-s)  in 
c^arfp-«(/)-ta,  and  €vpv6dt(f)ta  as  also  in  the  verbs  with  which  we  have  here 
to  do.    It  was  felt  pretty  much  that  every  nomen  agentis  in  -o  ynight  have  a 
by-stem  in  -fu  as  well.     On  the  pattern  of  such  a  noun,  i.e.  *oIpoxo(vs,  which  is 
just  as  conceivable  as  rivioxtv-s,  was  formed  otvoxocuo,  on  that  of  •mcctcvp,  a 
conceivable  by-form  of  iK€Trj-s,  Iccrcvo).     A  very  large  number  of  the  noun- 
stems  in  -fv  are  designations  of  persons  which  are  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
thing  and  denote  the  man  who  has  to  do  with  that  thing  e.g.  iTnrcu-f,  oUfv-^f 
aKVT(v-s.    Perhaps  there  were  once,  on  the  analogy  of  these  words,  such  nouns 
as  *$r}p€V'S,  •woidrv-t,  •rof  rv-r.    From  these,  whether  they  actually  existed  or 
were  only  present  to  the  mind  as  tjrpes,  came  verbs  like  3rjp€v<a,  7raLb€v<a,  rof cvoo. 
Hence  their  decidedly  preponderating  intransitive  meanings  (Buttmann  iL  383). 
The  verbs  in  -cvoa  have  all  from  the  first  the  meaning  to  conduct  or  behave  oneself 
after  the  fashion  of  some  person  or  other  who  was  denoted,  at  least  in  idea,  by 
the  suffix  -fv.    The  need  of  verbs  to  discharge  this  function  evidently  conduced 
to  swell  the  list  of  verbs  in  -f  vw.     In  use,  these  verbs  come  nearest  to  the  verbs 
in  -CO).    This  sufficiently  explains  the  constant,  though  not  always  meaningless 
interchange  between  the  two  classes,  for  which  see  Lobeck  Ilhem.  190  ff.    No 
one  will  try  to  deduce  a  phonetic  connexion  between  these  two  formations  from 
the  fact  that  we  find  side  by  side  ^i/rcuo)  and  Ct<^>  olpoxotvto  and  olvoxo^o^f 
fnUhrift€va  and  cVidi;/ica>. 

are  only  a  few  verbs  in  -ova>.    These  few  appear,  at  legist  in  SQmo 
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cases,  to  be  related  to  those  in  -cvo).  Thus  Hesychius^s  iiokuvtiv  (cyxoirrciv  rat 
Trapa<f>vddas)f  as  was  recognised  by  Lobeck  Rhem.  206,  is  identical  with  the 
Attic  fioXcvfiv  quoted  by  Pollux  viL  146  from  an  Attic  law,  and  explained 
by  ras  avrofiokias  xonrciv.  /ioXcvo»  however  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
(a^6)fi6ko-s  that  dpxtv<^  does  to  apxos^  KoXov^i  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  main 
rightly  explained  by  Fick*  i.  240,  when  he  refers  it  to  *Ko\oFa-s,  the  form  to 
be  expected  as  the  basis  of  KoKofio-s,  so  that  it  may  possibly  have  gone  through  369 
the  intermediate  stage  KoXop-jiOf  xoXov^o),  and  may  bear  to  Ko\oli6<a  the  same 
relation  as  that  6f  oTpoyyvXKo)  to  (rrpoyyv\6ta.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain 
aicovo)  and  dpova.  If  this  view  of  these  verbs  is  correct,  they  have  the  closest 
resemblance  to  the  Church-Slavonic  verbs  in  -u^V  ^'  -ova-ti  e.g.  hupujq  inf. 
kupovati  buy,  the  only  difference  being  that  here  an  a-sound  is  added  in  the 
infinitive. 

n.  CONSONANTAL  DITISION. 

We  have  here  to  deal  with  derived  verbs  which  originally  had  a  conso- 
nant before  the  -jm  of  the  present,  whether  that  consonant  b  to  be  regarded,  as  in 
6avpay^'<a,  the  primary  form  of  Bavfialva,  as  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem,  or, 
as  in  KuBap-jia,  the  primary  form  of  KaBalpo),  as  part  of  the  sufiix  (Ka&^po's) 
bv  means  of  which  the  noun-stem  has  been  formed. 

1.  D£RivsD  Verbs  ik  -va>. 

These  have,  beyond  a  doubt,  their  starting-point  in  stems  in  v  and  vo. 
There  are  examples  uf  both  kinds  in  Sanskrit  of  the  most  transparent  forma- 
tion, such  as  ukshan-jd'ti  he  acts  like  a  bull  {ukBhdn)y  krpan-jd-tihe  acts  miser- 
ably (kfpand),  the  latter  standing  by  the  side  of  krpd^'a-ti  and  krpa-jd-te,  just 
as  x^^'f^'*'^^*  ^^^  ovopMva  haye  x^'^H^C^  &°^  ovopdCta  without  p.  The  Ghreek 
verbs  of  this  kind  fall  into  three  divisions,  two  of  which  are  very  rich  and  one 
poor.  Verbs  in  aiv<a  and  vv<$>  are  numerous,  those  in  tiua  rare.  On  phonetic 
grounds  we  will  put  €iy<a  next  to  (uva>. 

a)  Verbs  in  -ati/o). 

From  stems  in  v,  and  with  a  preference  for  an  a-sound,  even  where  there 
iu  none  in  the  noun-stem,  there  are  formed  verbs  like  d<l>paivci>  {d<f)pov),  /xc* 
Xaiva  (jukav)^  /icXcdaiW  (juXtdov),  niaivia  (Triov)^  n-oi/xa/iw  (rroip^v)  and  nu- 
merous derivatives  from  neuter  stems  in  fiav  like  daOpaivatj  bfipaivm,  tcvfiaivta, 
TTTjfjLaipa,  x«tfuiti^.  To  these  may  be  added  a  small  number  whose  correspond- 
ing noun-stems  seem  to  point  to  the  suffix  -na  (yo):  /Sao-zcatj^,  from  pda-Kavo-s,  370 
\iTalv<a  (by  the  side  of  XirdCon  and  Xtravcvo))  from  Xtravo-t  (Aeschylus). 

From  stems  in  -o  and  -a  there  come  a  lai'ge  number,  such  as  dypiaiv«», 
dvcKoXalvOf  Xciatvo),  XfVKatVo),  (rjpatpm — XvcrcratVa),  6ppLaiv<$>,  6pyaiv<a,  wucpaivoiy 
Tfpaalvti)  (cp.  the  Goth.  thaur9-n4i-n) .  The  relation  of  these  to  thotse  already 
mentioned  is  just  the  same  as  that  which  subsists  between  vo/acvoi  (^vofjL€v) 
and  iria-Tfva)  (nurro).  It  is  possible  that  for  some  of  the  nouns  from  which 
these  verbs  come  there  actually  were  by-stems  in  m>.  It  is  as  conceivable  that 
there  should  have  been  a  •Xeux-avo-f,  or  •fiyp-awt,  as  that  there  should  be 
6p<l)av6'S  by  the  side  of  6p<^6-i  =  orhu-a  (Princ.  i.  367),  or  ir-avo-v  akriBm, 
o'<t>6dpa  by  the  side  of  ireosf  Ms, 

\Vhat  18  more  surprising  is^  that  yerbs  ia  -oiiw  come  itom  not  a  few  0tem4 
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in  -^r,  and  even  from  adjective-stemB  in  -v,  as  Bafi^liw,  KuMtw,  naBalvw, 
9v<rx€pa(va> — yXv«ca/i/<i>.  It  18  conceivable  that  further  investigation  might  re- 
veal an  independent  origin  for  several  of  these  nasals,  hut  even  then  we  should 
have  to  assume  that  the  analogy,  when  once  formed,  gave  the  pattern  for  fresh 
formations.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  simple  verbs  in  -atiw  in  which 
the  V  is  movable  had  an  influence  upon  these  formations  (cp.  above  p.  216  f). 
There  are  moreover  derivative  verbs  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  such  as  the 
Qoik.  frduj-^indn  (dominari),  A.  S.  ffltB-rv-jan  (coruscare),  mod.  Germ.  ord-fU-en 
set  in  order,  which  have  an  n  in  the  derivative  syllable,  while,  as  Jac.  Grimm 
D.  Gr.  ii.  174  says,  it  is  only  *a  very  few  of  them  which  presuppose  a  substan- 
tive in  -fh.' 

b)  Verbs  in  -cti/o). 

There  are  only  i^€tiv»,  ipuiva  of  unknown  origin,  and  f^acivo)  which  must 
come  from  the  stem  <^afr,  and  is  accordingly  of  just  the  same  kind  of  formation 
as  BayfialvQi. 

c)  Verbs  in  -vj/co. 

We  hardly  get  any  help  here  from  noun  formations.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
however,  that  some  few  adjective-stems  in  v  have  by-forms  in  -vi«,  e.g.  Saptrv^s 
6dpav-vo-s  (n  70),  lOv-f  IBviMrara  (2  608).  To  regard  these,  by-forms  as  older 
forms  of  the  stem,  as  is  suggested  by  Leo  Meyer  (ii.  75)  and  others,  is  ex- 
tremely bold.  It  seems  more  likely  to  me  that  Bapawo-s  is  derived  from  Gaptrv^s 
371  in  the  same  way  as  Xiyv-p6-r  from  Xiyv-r,  or  iraxv-Xo-t  from  iraxv-r.  A  like  in- 
terchange between  a  shorter  and  a  longer  stem  may  be  traced  in  forms  like 
VbpvvBnv  beside  iipvmf  and  bf)pivBriv  beside  hrfpia.  The  twofold  forms  are  more 
widely  developed  in  aprboa  (jjprvovy  dprva-io,  ijprvpxUf  riprv$r}v)  and  aprvvm 
(rJpTvvovy  dpTvv€(Of  rfprivas,  dpfrvvBrjv)^  both  from  Homer  onwards.  It  is  therefore 
easiest  to  understand  the  verbs  in  -vv<o  which  are  formed  from  stems  in  v,  such 
as  dpfiKvvcOf  ^pvwa,  fipabvvw,  dacrvvo),  txfpvvtOf  fjbvvtOf  6(vva>,  In  this  case 
primitive  verbs  of  the  nasal  class,  like  bvv<$>  beside  dva>,  niva  beside  shorter 
forms  without  the  v,  have  no  doubt  helped  to  establish  the  use  of  the  v  as  a 
convenient  means  for  the  formation  of  derivative  verbs,  the  tendency  to  which 
grew  so  strong  in  course  of  time,  that  the  modem  Greeks  have  come  to  develop 
numerous  verbs  in  -a>i/«a  from  o-stems,  which  have  driven  out  of  use  the  less 
convenient  verbs  in  -oa>,  e.g.  wkrjpcitpto  ^  n\Tjp6oi.^ 

More  numerous  than  these  are  the  verbs  in  -vva  derived  from  stems  in  o, 
such  as  dfipvpuDf  ddpvvo>t  BoXvvoif  iea«cvvQ>,  Xafinpvvfo,  Xeim^i/a>,  /xcyoXi^Mu,  atfivvtHOf 
aicKripvwti.  Here  the  v  is  remarkable,  for  to  set  down  by-stems  in  v  for  one  and 
all  of  the  score  or  so  of  verbs  of  this  kind,  or  to  ascribe  the  formation  to  the 
influence  of  the  not  very  numerous  verbs  formed  from  stems  in  v,  is  a  question- 
able course  to  take.  I  have  therefore  on  a  previous  occasion  ventured  to  con- 
jecture that  the  v  is  here  a  weakened  oi.  In  this  way  iffpo-v-jfo  from  the  stem  6fipo 
would  receive  the  same  explanation  as  \v<r(ra~v^'oi)  from  \va<ra.  The  verbs  ia 
*otya>  would  thus  bear  to  those  in  aii^the  same  relation  as  is  borne  by  those  in 
oa  to  those  in  aoo,  a^oo.  We  have  a  v  that  has  come  from  oi  in  the  Ionic  ivp6s, 
^vffiov  by  the  side  of  KoivSgy  and  a  still  more  notorious  instance  in  the  Boeotian  v 
for  the  Oi  of  the  other  dialects.  I  know  of  no  definite  analogy  in  ordinary 
Greek  though  for  a  v  in  the  place  of  an  oc. 

>  On  this  point,  as  on  that  of  the  denominative  verbs  in  -rw  in  general,  rich 
material  may  be  foimd  in  Gust.  Meyer  Nas.  Pr.  94  ff. 
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There  remain  a  few  irerbs  whose  corresponding  noun-stems  end  in  Sf  such  as 
atax^rui,  Kpar6p€iy  firficviw.  It  is  postdhle  that  these  may,  as  is  common  in  the 
case  of  sigmatic  stems,  have  modelled  themselves  on  the  analogy  of  o-stems. 
In  one  or  two  cases  however  other  explanations  are  poesihle,  as  ip  that  of  iraX- 
XvM0y^  which  is  perhaps  directly  connected  with  the  Skt.  kaljana-^,  beautiful,  a 
derivative  from  kal-jiHs^icdkogy  and  with  KoiXXovff  beauty.  We  cannot  have  372 
too  lively  a  sense,  in  dealing  with  these  questions,  of  the  possibility  of  such  by- 
forms. 

2.  Derived  Verbs  if  -/>«». 

In  Sanskrit  we  find  forms  like  the  Vedic  adhvar-jdrmt  sacrificing  from  the  St. 
adhvard  sacrifice,  while  for  other  verbs  of  the  kind  in  this  language  noun-stems 
with  a  derivative  r  can  only  be  supposed  to  have  existed,  as  is  the  case  with 
ratha-r^d-ti  he  rides  in  a  carriage  (rdtha),  sapth-r^'drti  he  reverences  (rt.  sap). 
The  Qreek  formations  in  pu  are  not  very  numerous. 

a)  Verbs  in  -aipo). 

The  only  verb  from  a  stem  ending  in  p  is  T€Kfialp»,  more  commonly  in  the 
middle  vtKfialpofjuu  (riKfxapf  vtKfirjptO'v),  From  stems  in  "po  there  are  yrpa^co 
(ytpapd-f),  tpaipo  (ra  tvapcL)y  KoBalpa  and  fuyaipto,  the  last  being,  as  Buttmann 
(Lexil.  i.  260)  saw,  undoubtedly  derived  from  ^fuyapo  (cp.  fUyapo-v  a  room), 
the  older  form  for  firydko,  ix^aip»  clearly  belongs  to  ix^pi^^  whether  we 
suppose  an  ^ix^apo-t  formed  like  ycpapc^r,  or  set  down  the  a  to  anaptyxis,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  e  of  the  Lat.  off-e^  from  *aff^o-^,  Goth,  ahr-s,  iXialpn  has 
no  noun-stem  with  an  p,  and  ikf<l>alpofuu  is  an  obscure  word  altogether. 

b)  Verbs  in  -sipo), 

IfKipta  firom  ifupov,  oltertLpv)^  by  the  side  of  ohcrp^'^  like  c\^/po» beside  ixOp^-t. 
iBtipvi  *  347  is  obscure. 

c)  Verbs  in  -up©.  ^^^ 

There  is  no  doubt  about  yMprvpoyMi  from  the  stem  puip-rvp  with  the  by-form 
fiapTvpo,  Kivvpopai  (by-form  Kivvpi^o^)  from  KUfvpi^s,  fuvvpofiai  (by-form  fitwpi(io, 
Lat  minufrio)  from  fuyvpo-s,  while  the  remaining  verbs  dBvpa,  dXoffivpofiai, 
frXi;/ivpa>  (also  written  irXiy/x/ivptf,  with  the  by-form  irXf;/i/ivp(a>)  are  of  obscure 
origin. 

8  Derived  Verbs  nr  -Xa>, 

We  may  say  just  the  same  about  these  verbs  as  about  those  in  -pa>.  A  few 
verbs  in  -Xa>  which  we  might  be  tempted  to  expect  to  find  under  this  head,  such 
as  auJXXco,  dcudaXXo)  we  have  given  on  p.  212  f.  as  primitive  intensive  formations. 
From  noun-stems  in  -Xo  come  dyycXXa>,  atKoKka  (aUaikog  Hesych.),  araa-BakXMy 
Kafiirv\k<a,  KwriK\»,  vavriKkofMiij  irouc/XXca,  arpoyyvXkfa  (by  the  side  of  or poyyvktia), 

'  The  form  oheripas  on  an  old- Attic  inscription  (Cauer  Stvd.  viii.  263)  has  led 
Kirchhoff  (MbnaU-Ber.  1872,  p.  237)  to  take  olicripw  to  be  the  real  present,  and 
this  does  seem  to  suit  olicripiuov  and  the  Lesb.  otxrlppm ;  but  it  would  be  the  only 
instance  of  a  form  of  the  kind.  Since  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  derivation 
from  oticrp6'S  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  in  this  one  case  an  i  and  not  an  c 
developed  itself  between  r  and  p :  *oIicr-i-po-f,  ^oltcnp-jw^  and  I  know  of  no  analogy 
for  this.  Ought  we  not  rather  to  regard  the  l  in  the  same  way  as  in  r/Srar,  r^tif, 
for  which  we  often  get  the  diphthong,  i.e.  as  an  early  corruption  of  ci  7 
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(rro/ivXXtf .     The  remainder  we  shall  not  he  too  hold  in  referring  to  similar  format 
tions.     For  instance,  we  have  in  Homer  not  only  d<rxdXXo>  hut  d<rxaXaa>,  which 
brings  us  to  ^d-^x^^^^f  froni  the  rt.  o-i^,  <r;^e  (cp.  o^o-X^).     For  IvddXXofuu  we 
may  conjecture  a  V*yd-aXo,  formed  in  the  same  way  as  at^-^o-s,  rpox-oXo-r. 
o^cXXo)  (S<f)t\ot)  comes  most  likely  from  the  same  stem  as  the  Latin  opul-^ntu-B, 
Of  just  the  same  nature  are  the  Teutonic  weak  verbs  (discussed  by  Jac.  Grimm 
D.  Gr.  ii  116)  like  the  Goth.  mikUjan  ( '^  fi€yaip€ip  magnificare),  and  the  mod. 
Germ,  giingdn  to  have  in  leading  strings,  Ureichdn  to  stroke,  tdndeln  to  trifle, 
dally.    The  diminutive  meaning  which  is  here  and  there  discernible  in  both 
languages,  has  its  origin  In  the  noun-stems  upon  which  these  formations  are 
based.    In  a  certain  sense  then  we  may  compare  Latin  verbs  like  modtddri, 
ustvlare  and  the  *pef.iUare  which  may  be  deduced  from  petvJans  (cp.  petid-cu-t), 
only  that  they  correspond  more  to  arpoyyvkoco  than  to  arpoyyvXXm. 

4.  Derived  Vebbb  is  -(rtra  (-rro)). 

These  verbs  fall  into  two  groups,  which  we  may  describe,  to  keep  the 
old  nomenclatui'e,  as  those  with  the  guttural  characteristic  and  those  with 
the  dental.    There  are,  however,  a  number  which  show  neither  characteristic. 
374  PVom  actually  occurring  guttural  stems  we  find — from  stems  in  k  or  «o: 
avdao-to  (favoK  and  favaxr  Stud.  iii.  116),  €yy\va(r<a  (yXvicv-t),  Aio-o-o)  (cXif ), 
^oda-oro)  (cp.  B6<aKO^)f  Ba^iiaata  {BaprjOf  icrjpva'a-a  (t^pvf),  fjuMkaaato  (fiaXairdr), 
Yrrcacrora)    {nTa>Of    uXdcrcra)    (beside     vXcucTfUf    vXa(),    ff^appjoKra^    (<t>dppaKov)f 
^oivta-am    {(ftoivt^),  <f>v\do-<r<a  (<l>vXa(),   ;^apd(rora>   (xapa(), — from   stems  in   x 
or  xo  pfia-aoi)  O^f*),  ptCKlaa-to  (jitlXixof).    From  stems  which  show  a  dental 
there  are  far  fewer:  dyyoixraia  {fiyv€dT0Sf  late),  aipatra-a  {alpar),  ^Xirra  (/icXct), 
ifia(r(r<o   (i/maw),    Kopvaato   (Kopv0)f   Trivvacrci    (jriion-d-f),    TrvpcVo'a)    (Trvpcrd-t). 
The  verb  driBtao-ov  stands  quite  alone,  inasmuch  as  it  has  come  from  a  sigmatic 
stem,  and  accordingly  belongs  to  the  list  of  formations  in  -as-jd-mit  which  we 
found  on  p.  iJ40  to  be  represented  in  Greek  by  €1(0,     We  have  seen  above  that  (ra- 
cannot  come  from  y.     For  dXXdcro'a)  therefore,  and  frardcroro),  and  rrrcpvcrcra)  we 
assume,  instead  of  the  actually  occurring  dXXayi7,  fjWdyrjVy  ndrayos,  and  the  gen. 
Trrcpvy-of,  older  forms  with  a  #e,  for  dXXdaa<i>  therefore  dXXaxo,  an  expansion  of 
diXXo  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Skt.  anja-kdrs  from  the  synonymous  (tnjd. 
The  O.  Ir.  aUigim  muto  corresponds  exactly  to  dXXdororo).     In  this  language,  as 
I  learn  from  Windisch,  there  are  numerous  formations  of  this  kind  which  all 
^come  from  adjective-stems  with  an  oi-iginal  -ha.  This  class  is  represented  in  the 
Teutonic  languages  by  the  verbs  with  a  ^,  discussed  by  Jac.  Grimm  D.  Gr.  ii. 
306,  some  only  of  which,  like  the  A.  S.  ga-hdlg-jan^Ui  hallow  (Germ,  heiligen) 
come  from  actually  existing  adjectives,  while  others,  like  the  O.  II.  G.  chriu^ 
zigon  go  on  a  crusade,  himunigdn  admonere,  either  never  had,   or  had  lost 
corresponding  adjectives  of  this  kind,  as  is  especially  the  case  with  modern 
German  verbs  like  steinigen  (stone),  endigen  (finish),  peimgen  (torment),  6^- 
schonigen  (gloss  over).    These  common  German  formations  are  calculated  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  formation  of  derivative  verbs  in  general.     Latin  has 
verbs  like  daudicdre,  allncdre,  which  exactly  correspond  to  the  Teutonic  verba 
in  "igon  and  what  in  Greek  would  be  verbs  in  -/co©. 

Some  of  the  Greek  verbs  in  a&(o  show  clear  signs  of  a  guttural  stem  in  other 
tenses  or  in  cognate  noun-forms,  without  enabling  us  to  deduce  a  definite  primary 
noun,  as  in  the  case  of  fidtXvaaopat  (fiitXvxpo-s),  aireipdaaoi  (anapa(€u)  and 
others.    Several  of  the  lees  comprehensible  of  these  we  might  perhaps  suppose 
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te  haTe  come  from  adjectives  with  a  k  analogous  to  the  Latin  adjectives  in  -ax 
and  -ox  like  voraXf  vdar,  Greek  itself  is  not  altogether  without  such  formations,  375 
as  is  shown  e.g.  by  pta^juaed.  by  comic  poets  with  a  comical  force  as  a  substitute 
for  wfavias  (cp.  yfox-/io-r),  and  in  the  same  way  vtfipa$  young  %nimal,  from 
v€Ppo-Sy  Xcm{  from  Xttos  smooth  (Hesych.),^(Xa{  from  yjtikos  bald.  In  this  way 
we  might  suppose  an  adj.  *fyprf(  for  ryprjaa-oi),  and  an  adj.  *d<f>a(  for  d<fid<r<rfa 
feel  and  the  like.  For  some  of  the  verbs  in  -v<r<ra>  we  may  deduce  forms  in  -vko, 
which,  as  Ernst  Kuhn  (Ztschr.  xx.  80)  has  shown,  correspond  to  Sanskrit  adjec- 
tives in  -ukay  as  e.g.  by  the  side  of  fiopfioXva-aofim  we  find  the  subst.  yiopyioKvKdov, 
and  by  that  of  the  late  pMpyMpvaao^j  from  which  dfiapva'am^  seenais  to  be  not 
widely  different,  there  is  fmpfiapvyfj  with  a  y  softened  from  «c. 

The  verbs  in  -wram  (-«>Trc»)  are  especially  numerous.  They  denote  a  ten- 
dency, generally  of  an  unhealthy  nature,  if  not  an  actual  defect.  Cp.  Lobeck 
Rhem.  248.  Among  others  we  may  mention  a/i0Xv<oo'(ra>,  i«rrcp<u<r<rao,  Xifu»<ra'«>, 
vtwro-€i  (Hesych.  xam^ci  he  has  the  reformation-sickness),  6vtip6i>o-a&fTv<f)\oKr(r«Of 
vinwira».  The  meaning  is  not  equally  prominent  in  all  cases :  e.g.  vypoixrtrap 
<r<f>6yyot  Aesch.  Ag.  1329  means  simply  a  moist  sponge,  and  6v€ipi>iT<r<o  dream. 
These  verbs  show  but  scanty  traces  of  gutturals  in  the  other  tenses  and  in 
derived  words,  e.g.  ovtipca^is  (Plato),  ovupcayfios  (Aristot.),  ^ve<po»|c  (Butt- 
mann  i.'  376).  On  this  fact  was  based  the  conjecture  I  expressed  in  the 
Symbola  philolog.  Bonn.  i.  281,  that  these  verbs  might  possibly  come  from  an 
earlier  -ayr-jfOy  and  so  correspond  to  Latin  verbs  of  a  similar  use  like  balbH-tio, 
caedp-tio.  Guttural  inflexion  forms  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  this,  as  it  might 
very  easily  have  crept  in  later  on  the  analogy  of  the  numerous  presents  in  (ra 
{ri)  which  come  from  guttural  stems.  Anyhow  the  a>  is  of  the  same  character 
as  that  in  rv<f>k<a^6'Sf  wriw-ri-iiccJ-f . 

'  iLfjMp^ffffM  seems  to  bear  to  fMpfiapvffffw  the  same  relation  as  that  of  ipytlpw  to 
yapytdpM  (p.  216). 
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^^^  CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  E- CLASS  AND  THE  RELATED  FORMATIONS. 

It  was  indispensable  that  we  should  review  the  i-class  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions and  in  its  connexion  with  the  derivative  verbs  before  attempting  to 
explain  what  looks  a  far  simpler  phenomenon,  which  is  connected  at  all 
events  with  the  formations  described  in  the  last  chapter.  The  alterna- 
tions, within  a  single  verb,  between  a  shorter  stem  and  one  expanded  by 
an  e-sonnd,  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  irregularities.  We  met  with  a  case 
of  such  a  twofold  formation  as  that  of  ytaQt  (fAadfi'trofiai)  beside  fiad  and 
fiayOaro  <m  ]}.  178.  We  may  here  distinguish  between  four  modes  in 
which  this  duality  manifests  itself. 

1)  The  6-Btem  appears  in  the  present,  while  some  or  all  of  the  other 
tenses  come  £rom  a  shorter  stem,  e.g. 

We  place  this  kind  first  because  it  bears  the  most  resemblance  to  the 
cases  of  present-expansion  already  discussed. 

2)  The  shorter  stem  is  peculiar  to  the  present,  while  the  expanded 
or  e-stem  appears  in  other  tenses,  e.g. 

3)  Both  formations  occur  side  by  side  in  the  present  itself,  e.g. 

atdofuu  albiofiat, 

4)  Where  there  is  «  present  expanded  in  some  other  way,  and  also 
the  pure  short  verb-stem  in  some  other  tense,  and  a  stem  witL  no  other 
expansion  than  an  added  e-sound  occurs  in  a  third. 

i-ytV'O-fiTIv  yiryvo'fiai  ydnj-a-ofiai. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  four  processes,  which,  to  use  the  old  gram- 
marians* expression,  coincide  in  showing  the  vXeoratrfioQ  of  an  c,  are  very 
377  similar,  and  we  must  see  if  we  cannot  explain  them  all  on  a  single  prin- 
ciple. 

The  related  languages  yield  us  some  though  not  many  phenomena 
which  may  be  compared  with  these  processes.  Inasmuch  as  we  have 
compared  the  derivatives  in  -euf  with  the  Sanskrit  verbs  in  -ajdmi,  we 
can  adduce  something  analogous,  for  processes  1 )  and  2)  at  all  events,  from 
this  language.  As  a  rule  the  -aja  which  is  the  characteristic  of  derivative 
verbs  pervades  all  tenses,  but  the  reduplicated  aorist  forms  an  exception, 
being  made  straight  £rom  the  root.  Hence  the  aorist  a-^Xura-t  he 
stole  bears  to  the  present  Xordja-mi  just  the  same  relation  as  that,  for 
instance,  of  the  Homeric  ivrvyt  to  the  present  arvyit.    In  another  oaae 
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we  find  a  form  of  the  10th  dass  standing  side  bj  side  with  one  of  the 
first,  though  there  is  no  great  difference  of  meaning  between  the  two, 
e.g.  dharshd-jd-mi  venture  on  a  thing,  beside  dhdrahd-mi,  the  former  of 
which  we  compared  on  p.  229  to  the  Gk.  dapaita,  while  the  latter,  in 
Greek  letters,  would  stand  as  *dapaut. 

Latin  shows  a  still  closer  resemblance.  This  resemblance  was  re- 
marked by  Lobeck,  who,  on  Buttmann's  Ausf.  Gr.  iL  52  expresses  himself 
in  words  which  are  of  significance  in  the  history  of  grammar,  when  he 
says  :  '  The  interpolation  of  an  £,so  natural  in  itself,  favoured  the  purposes 
of  metre,  and  the  propensity  to  full-sounding  foims ;  both  in  the  Latin  vo- 
calic words  like  cieOy  dtteo,  abnueo  (conniveo),  tueor,  and  in  the  Greek  lauta, 
Kviia,  Xoecii,  Oaioftat.^  Here  is  a  scholar,  as  a  rule  so  strict,  so  disinclined 
to  rationalise,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  with  an  explanation  which  a 
moment's  reflection  will  explode !  It  was  going  rather  too  far,  to  ci-edit 
Greek,  and  not  only  Greek  but  Latin,  with  having  saddled  tiiemselves 
with  a  pack  of  idle  vowels  all  for  the  sake  of  greater  fulness  of  sound. 
Lobeck  shows  in  this  an  utter  want  of  the  historical  perception  of 
language  as  a  growth  of  popular  use  and  convenience.  He  thought 
of  the  'nominum  impositores'  pretty  much  as  learned  poets,  and  was 
as  ready  to  imagine  them  adding  a  sound  or  two  on  occasion  to  their 
formations,  as  he  might  be  to  imagine  a  painter  adding  a  few  touches  to 
his  picture.  For  all  this  we  need  find  nothing  to  object  to  the  par* 
ticular  piece  of  comparison  between  the  two  languages  which  Lobeck  here  378 
indulged  in.  The  comparison  is  a  just  one,  and  may  even  be  widely 
extended.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  verbs  in  -eo  which,  like  neOf 
fito,  de-l^o  have  come  straight  from  the  root,  all  Latin  verbs  of  the 
^-conjugation,  as  is  well  known,  lose  their  e  in  the  perfect  and  in  the 
]>assive  participle,  so  that  hoKiia  ilola  finds  an  exact  counterpart  in  doceo, 
doC'Ui,  Struve,  who  in  his  treatise  '  ilber  die  lateinische  Declination 
and  Conjugation  '  (1823)  was  probably  the  first  to  recognise  this,  states 
the  matter  thus  on  p.  188  :  '  the  larger  number '  (of  the  verbs  of  the 
2nd  conjugation)  'borrowed  the  shorter  terminations  from  the  third 
conjugation.'  He  was  so  far  right  at  least  in  this,  that  it  is  really  a  case  of 
a  return  to  more  primitive  stems.  The  phenomena  of  this  kind  in 
.  Latin  may  now  be  found  collected  in  Corssen  ii.'  293  and  in  Neue  iL' 
422  ff.  Well  attested  twofold  forms,  of  just  the  same  kind  as  iXxta  tXxiis 
are  do  cieo,  duo  (kXvJ)  dueo,  fervo  ferveOy  ftdgo  (t^XiyiMt)  fulgeo,  nuo 
nueo,  olo  oleo,  sccUo  scaieoj  tergo  tergeo,  tuor  tueor.  There  is  no  instance 
in  Latin  of  the  anomaly  given  under  3),  i.e.  the  appearance  <^  an  «-8tem 
among  the  other  tenses  (fAeiu  fiefiiyrj-Ka).  The  appearance  of  the  i-stem 
however,  in  peto  peti-vi  petliU'S,  quctero  (qttaeso)  qtuuH-vi  qtMesUu-9,  is 
analogous. 

German  too,  with  its  interchange  of  the  so-called  'strong'  and 
'weak'  forms,  presents  us  with  much  which  is  analogous,  the  only 
difference  being  that  here  the  'weak'  forms  seem  to  be,  much  more 
decidedly  than  in  Greek,  the  later  growth  which  gradually  forced  the 
older  forms  into  the  background. 

The  Slavo-Lithuanian  languages  are  specially  characterised  by 
the  formation  of  a  so-called  second  verb-stem.  In  a  large  namber 
of  verbs  this  second  stem  is  in  Lithuanian  characterised  by  i^ 
and  e.g.  the  Lith.  future  gilU-siu  bears  to  the  present  gilbu  (I  help), 
predaely    the  same  relation  as  tliat   borne  by  the    Gk.   tv^if-ffw  to 

•  t 
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€u^u.  In  Church-SlaYonic  i  is  occasionally  used  to  form  the  second 
stem,  though  both  languages  differ  in  so  far  from  Greek  in  the  matter, 
that  in  them  the  infinitiye,  which  in  Greek  stands  in  the  closest  connexion 
with  the  remaining  present-forms,  is  the  main  representative  of  the  second 
stem.  Since  however  this  infinitive  is  of  the  same  formation  with  the 
Greek  noims  in  -r«-c,  -a«-c,  the  Ch.-Sl.  vSdSti  know  is  actually  related  to 
viate  ye  know  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  «iSi;-<t«-c  is  to  ^tr-re, 

379  The  similarity  of  formation  thus  shown  to  exist  between  the  related 
languages,  however  noteworthy,  hardly  entitles  us  to  conclude  that  the 
Greeks  received  this  peculiarity,  like  most  of  the  characteristics  of  stem- 
formation  which  we  have  discussed  hitherto,  from  an  older  pre- Hellenic 
period.  To  begin  with,  there  is  a  lack  of  the  necessary  cases  in  which 
the  like  twofold  formation  is  to  be  found  in  different  languages  in  the 
same  stem.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  if,  instead  of  this,  we  regard 
the  6-class,  to  keep  this  convenient  name  for  all  the  formations  which 
belong  here,  as  of  no  very  great  antiquity,  and  suppose  that  it  was  not 
till  a^r  Greek  became  a  separate  language  that  its  somewhat  extensive 
development  took  place.  It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  all  these 
processes  which  in  their  effects  are  so  similar  are  to  be  explained  on  the 
same  principle  throughout.  For  this  reason  I  have  thought  it  safer  to 
give  the  e-class  by  itself  under  this  head,  and  not  to  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  incorpoi*ate  it  with  the  t-class,  although  the  two  are  obviously 
related.  At  the  same  time  I  am,  on  the  same  account,  reluctant  to 
separate  the  various  phenomena  here  in  question,  which  are  in  principle 
at  least  of  a  similar  kind. 

We  have  first  to  deal  with  the  first  division  of  the  class,  i.e.  with  the 
presents  characterised  by  the  addition  of  an  c.  With  respect  to  forms  like 
^oicitMfj  yafiiti)j  and  wOiw  I  conjectured  in  my  Tempora  and  Modi  pp. 
92  and  95  ff.,  that  their  c  has  come  from  a  J,  and  that  consequently  thia 
formation  is  identical  with  the  fourth  or  ^-class.  The  fact  that  the 
original  palatal  spirant  has  occasionally  taken  the  form  of  an  c  in  Greek 
is  beyond  a  doubt,  and  has  been  established  at  some  length  by  me  at 
Princ.  ii.  239  ff.  Kevfo-g  (by  the  side  of  Kety6-g  and  «c£i'o-c)=Skt.  ^unjd-s 
primary  form  kvanjors),  and  Doric  futures  like  vpnlelc  by  the  side  of  the 
Ist  sing,  npa^iut  and  the  Skt.  dd-sjd-mi  are  the  clearest  prooi&  of  this  * 
change  of  sound.  I  therefore  held  to  this  explanation  of  the  presents  in 
question  in  the  *  Elucidations '  (Eng.  Trans,  p.  146)  as  being  phonetically 
unassailable,  though  I  added  there  that  the  principles  of  word-formation 
would  not  admit  of  its  application  to  all  the  forms,  and  that  on  this 
account  the  question,  wheUier  an  e  of  this  kind  in  the  present  tense  was 
to  be  explained  in  this  or  another  way,  must  often  remain  an  open  one. 

380  In  other  words  the  question  comes  to  this ;  did  the  -tw  come  from,  an 
older  -jd-mi  or  from  -ajd-mi  1  It  being  shown  to  be  phonetically  possible 
that  -£<i>  should  have  come  from  -jd-mi,  we  shall  hold  this  origin  the 
probable  one  in  cases  where  the  related  languages,  or  Greek  itself,  point 
to  forms  with  a  simple  j,  and  presuppose  -a;a-wt  on  the  other  hand, 
where  there  are  decided  traces  of  a  denominative  formation.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  a  number  of  forms  about  which  both  sources  of  in- 
formation yield  us  nothing  at  all,  and  we  can  never  get  beyond  a  pro^ 
bability  one  way  or  the  other. 

•The  three  active  presents  Ki&pita  (from  Aeschylus  onwards),  tiipiia,  and 
fiaprvpiut  stand  beside  kipUf  uipofiaif  idpoftat  (not  till  Plutarch),  and* 
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fiapT^pofiai,  It  is  natural  to  conjecture,  that  the  primary  forms  Kvfjfa, 
ivpjkt^  and  fiaprvpjut  took  two  different  directions,  one  resulting  in  an 
assimilation  of  the  j  {^k-vppvj)  which  afterwards,  when  pp  became  p  and 
the  vowel  was  lengthened  in  compensation,  disappeared  entirely ;  the 
other  in  a  change  of  ^'  to  e,  in  which  form  it  survived  for  a  longer  time. 
It  is'  true  that  forms  like  Kifpfjaai  (as  early  as  Hesiod)  and  Ivpauf  should 
make  us  cautious,  as  they  suggest  the  possibility  that  verbs  in  cof  may 
have  existed  at  an  early  period  by  the  side  of  the  more  primitive  forma- 
tions.—  opiovTo,  at  B  398  avorayrcc  5*  opiovro  and  ^  212  rol  2'  opiovTOy  18 
evidently  an  imperfect  from  the  rt.  op,  the  aorist  of  which  is  iLpTOy  and  is 
consequently  a  by-form  of  op-yv-fiai  of  a  different  present-formation.  It 
is  very  natural  to  compare  it  with  or-i-untur,  in  which  the  i  (cp.  ortu-s)  is 
just  as  movable.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  analogy  of  the  stem 
vTope  (c0rrdp£aa) beside  trrop  in  (TTop-vvfn, — In  the  case  of  o-filx'ittt  by  the 
side  of  the  aor.  &fnia  we  might  appeal  to  the  Lat.  md-jo^tmeig-jo  in  sup- 
port of  the  view  that  the  -ew  comes  from  -jd~mL  Beside  waT-io-fiai 
Hesychius  has  (cp.  above  p.  221)  pi'eserved  the  form  na&atTQiy  which 
points  to  vaT-jt-rai  (Princ.  i.  335),  while  the  corresponding  Gothic /dc?- 
ja-fiy  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  weak  verb,  points  to  waT-ijo-fiai. — yri-Q-iia  beside 
yi-yifi-a  and  if'6-iijj  (sift)  beside  i}y-^o-c,  both  from  shorter  roots  ex- 
panded by  a  6,  might  be  compared  with  ia-diw  in  support  of  the  view 
that  the  e  and  tiie  i  are  representatives  of  a  J.  But  by  the  side  of  yrf-O-iw 
stands  the  Lat.  gaud-eo, — alpiw  (Princ.  ii.  180),  with  the  Cretan  by-form 
aiXiu)  must  undoubtedly  be  referred  to  a  rt  Zap  with  its  by-forms  /aX  and 
/eX.  The  diphthong  presents  some  difficulties,  but  these  are  removed  at  381 
once  by  the  supposition  that  the  primary  form  was  J^ap-jto,  in  which  case 
we  should  have  to  assume  the  usual  epenthesis  to  have  taken  place.  We 
cannot  be  quite  sure  of  this  though,  as  there  are  no  distinct  parallels  to 
the  word  in  the  related  languages. 

In  distinction  to  these  there  is  another  class  of  these  forms  which  we 
shall  with  more  or  less  certainty  assume  to  have  come  from  noun-stems, 
and  consequently  to  contain  the  regular  derivative  €w.  This  is  above 
all  the  case  with  \panjfietOy  which  undoubtedly  presupposes  a  stem 
ypaiafAo  for  ypu-ai-^o  (cp.  xP'J'''*A"'~c),  with  triKriut  (cp.  above  pp.  162  and 
168),  pivritoy  which  has  been  discussed  on  p.  162,  and  probably  for 
^yX'iut  in  spite  of  the  Homeric  EtpiXaTo,  to  which  a  present  ^^cXXoi  would 
correspond,  and  this  could  as  well  be  a  denominative  from  ^/Xo-c  as 
voikL\\u>  from  iroiKiKo-Q.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  loKita  can  find  a 
sufficient  support  in  the  Ioko-q  which  is  only  used  by  philosophers,  or  in 
the  glossematic  loidiy  although  coKtt-fio-Q  presupposes  a  noun-stem  just  as 
much  as  vopi-^io-c  or  rpo^i-/io-c.  In  the  case  of  ya/i/oi  however,  as  of 
cnvwiut  and  KTUTrit*)  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  came  from  y<i/io-c» 
^owTTo-c,  KrvjTo-Cj  as  also  ptyiuf  from.  piyoQ,  Zario^m  (cp.  Ch.  XXI.  p.  369 
marg.)  bears  precisely  the  same  relation  to  airolaafnTniy  iatrofxaiy  ^atrtratrSai 
that  TraTtofjiat  does  to  waufftrai.  The  e  of  icoeiif  with  the  aor.  i-ko-^ev  (Princ. 
i.  186)  is  anyhow,  as  we  saw  at  p.  240,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the 
Lat.  cav-eOy  and  that  of  Xoem  beside  Xovw  as  that  of  the  a  in  the  Lat, 
lavd-re.  We  must  take  care  to  notice,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  some 
presents  in  €<«;  by  the  side  of  u>  the  vowels  are  by  no  means  such  as  suit 
the  supposition  that  the  preceding  stage  was  a  noun,  ycfiiut  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  yo/i^c,  nor  eXkr/oi  with  oXc^.  Nor  can  the  like 
assumption  be  mstde  with  any  probability  for  fulitay  by  the  side  of 
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fiiltav.  In  general  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  within  certain  limits  a 
kind  of  analogy  arose  for  by-forms  in  -f  w  by  the  side  of  forms  in  -w, 
without  the  makers  and  users  of  such  forms  being  conscious  of  definite 
noun-stems  to  correspond. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  review  the  individual  verbs  of  the  first 

division.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  language  showed  an  extraordinary 

vacillation  between  the  shorter  and  the  longer  stem,  and  that  the  num- 

382  ber  of  twofold  forms  is  very  great,  and  that  they  sometimes  both  occui- 

in  the  same  periods,  and  are  even  used  by  the  same  authors. 

1)  Presents  in  -tw  with  Forms  from  a  shorter  Stem  in  other 

Tenses. 

1)  aipiut  common  to  all  Greok  from  Homer  onwards.  The  stem 
aipi  also  occurs  with  the  c  short  in  rjpe-Ori-v  (since  Aeschylus),  ai/»f-0/;- 
irnfiaif  alpe-ro-Q  (Hdt.  Plato),  with  the  long  tj  in  aiptjaw  (II.),  ap-aiprj-Kd 
(Hdt.),  ^prj'fjiai  (Aesch.),  while  a  shorter  stem  underlies  the  aorist-forms 
clXo-r,  k\^i~<r6ai  and  the  late  fut.  eKovfim,^ 

lb)  aXirfifAti'og,  clearly  an  Aeolising  participle  like  <l>i\rifji£vogy  only 
5  807  and  Hes.  Scut.  91,  by  the  side  of  the  forms  tjXiToy,  aXireffSai  which 
are  commoner  in  poets. 

2)  yafiiut  Homeric  both  in  the  active  and  the  middle.  In  this  case 
the  c-stem  with  a  short  vowel  is  only  represented  by  yayttriov  (by  the 
side  of  ynfiririov)  unless  we  count  the  futures  ya/ud),  yafiov^ai ;  that  with 
the  long  vowel  in  earlier  times,  besides  the  above-mentioned  yafiriTioy, 
only  by  ycya/ijy-K-a  (Hdt.  Aristoph.),  which  is  joined  in  later  times  by 
yafirjffofiai  and  the  like. — On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  aor.  c-yd/i€ 
(Knd.),  £y»?/xc,  kyti^aro  from  Homer  onwards  from  the  stem  ya/i. 

3)  ycyoivfw  almost  exclusively  poetical  from  Homer  onwards  (yc- 
ytavtiv  M  337)  with  the  by-form  yeyutyiffkWy  mentioned  on  page  196, 
which  is  obviously  derived  from  the  perfect  yc'ywva  of  present  meaning, 
the  only  form  from  the  shorter  stem.  The  c-stem  occurs  also  in  yeyijyri^ut 
(Eurip.),  yeyutyijtTai  (Aesch.). 

4)  yr}diu*  poetical  from  Homer  onwards.  The  c-stem  occurs  also  in 
yriOijaWf  yrjOTjtre,  by  the  side  of  yiyriHa  (Pind.  yiyadt)  from  the  shorter 
stem  in  the  same  poets,  and  in  isolated  instances  in  prose.  In  quite 
late  authors  (Sext.  Empir.,  Anth.,  Qu.  Smym.)  there  is  also  yrjdofiai, 

5)  ^oiceut  in  general  use  from  Homer  onwards,  with  hoKritre  (i;  93). 
Post- Homeric  but  good  Attic  are  the  forms  ho^ut,  t^o^nj  MoKrat,  Idox^ny 
from  the  shorter  stem,  alternating  in  poets  and  Herodotus  with  such 
foims  as  ^ojc^cw  (Aesch.  Pr.  386),  e^okiyac  (Pind.),  h^oKrice  (Aesch.  Eumen. 
309),  ^okfideic  (Eurip.  Bacch.  1390). 

383  ^)  {y)^ovwiu.  The  present-stem  occurs  only  at  Eurip.  Ale.  104 
and  in  late  poets.  The  aorist  e{y)hovirri'(ra  is  common  in  Homer,  with 
h^ovwwg  {heBovTTOTog  Oi^irrddao  ^  679)  from  the  shorter  stem.  At  Anth. 
vii.  637  there  is  KaTihovwe, 

7)  ifdiia  sifb.  The  present  occurs  in  Plato,  and  there  is  the  aor.  Jjffa 
from  the  St.  id,  which  is  quoted  in  Steph.  Thes.  from  Hippocrates,  and 
the  common  substantive  ifi-ixo-g.  Still  ijSrifiiyoQ  and  iib^aaro  occur  frt>m 
Plato  onwards. 

8)  driKita  a  Homeric  present  for  the  ordinary  Greek  QaXKut  mentioned 

*  iw'avp49»  has  been  mentioned  on  p.  195. 
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on  p.  211,  with  the  perf.  TidrjXa  (Pind.  riSaXt),  SrjXjitrei  (A  236),  6d\ri<ra 

(Find.). 

9)  Ktvriut  makes  all  its  forms  (k-evrtiafa,  tKivrrida,  KCKiyTrjfiai  etc.) 
regularly  from  the  st.  kcptc.  The  shorter  stem  is  only  represented  by 
the  aval  Xeyofxevov  niv-trai  ^  337  and  by  noun-forms  like  kovt-O'^j  Kir^ 
Tiifp  (for  ircvr-rwp),  Kty-rpo-v, 

10)  KTviTiio.  KTVTciu  N  140  and  also  in  Attic  writers,  aor#  ktvtti  P 
595,  tKTvirtv  Soph.  0.  C.  1456  by  the  side  oi  Krvvrjat  ib.  1606. 

11)  ofi'ixiw  Hes.  0pp.  727,  with  &fiiUy  Hipponax  fr.  55  B.'  and 
o/iix/ia.     Cp.  above  p.  261. 

12)  opcotro  only  in  the  two  passages  in  Homer  mentioned  on  p.  261. 

13)  var-io'^ai.  The  present  is  first  found  in  Herodotus,  and  the 
aorist  iiraaafiriy  occurs  in  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Attic  poets  r  ir&travTo 
A  464,  iwaffaftfied*  i  87,  rraffaoHai  Aristoph.  Pax  1281  by  the  side  of  the 
plupf.  wirrdtrfiriv  Ci  642  and  AxaaroQ  h  788.     Cp.  above  p.  261. 

14)  The  imperat.  tt/ci,  common  on  cups  by  the  side  of  e-mo^v^  iri-di, 
vi-yw  cp.  Roscher  Stud.  iv.  194. 

15)  plyeut.  The  present  is  only  found  in  Hipponax  and  Pindar.  In 
Homer  (e.g.  IT  119)  and  Sophocles  occur  ptyritnoy  ipplyrjoay  plyijtny,  while 
the  shorter  stem  is  represented  by  the  perf.  Ipply*  li  114,  conj.  ipplyritn 
r  353  ;  kppLyti  >//  216,  may  be  either  imperf.  gv  pluperf. 

16)  oTvyibi.  nTvyiovffi  H  112,  also  in  Hdt.  and  Attic  poets,  while 
from  the  stem  trrvy  are  formed  the  aorists  inrvyoy  k  113,  P  694  and 
tffTvla  (tTTviaifii  X  502),  the  perf.  tarvyfiai  (Hesych.),  the  passive 
future  aTvyi](TETai  Soph.  0.  R.  672,  and  noun-forms  like  trrvyoc,  arvy-yo-g. 
Still,  after  Homer,  there  occur  also  airetrrvyriffn  (Soph.  O.  C.  692)3  84 
avtffTvyriKafi  (Hdt.  ii.  47),  arvyridtv  (Aesch.  Sept.  692)  and  the  like. 

17)  0i\c6i.  The  regular  forms  of  the  e-conjugation  are  too  common 
to  need  confirmation.  From  the  shorter  stem  are  formed  only  e^fXaro 
£61,  <l>i\aTo  Y  304,  Imperat.  ^lXa«  E  117,  (jtiXutyrai  hymn,  in  Cerer. 
117.  Forms  of  the  kind  occur  in  imitators  of  the  old  Epos.  The 
Byzantine  Trc^cXfiai  hardly  comes  into  consideration. 

18)  'xpaifffiiuf.  As  we  ought  perhaps  to  regard  xpaiafitiv  in  Homer 
e.g.  A  589)  as  am  aorist,  we  must  go  to  Nicander  (Ther.  914  xpaitrfiti) 
or  the  present.     Along  with  the  regular  «-forms  )(pai(rfATj(rifiey  (^  316), 

ypaiofATintv  (U  837)  we  find  the  aorist  t^P^^^f-^  ^  ^^i  XP^^^f^^  ^^  ^^^> 
Xpaitr^TI  O  32  from  the  shorter  stem. 

19)  CiQiut,  from  Homer  onwards  (y  295)  very  frequent  in  both  active 
and  middle.  From,  the  shorter  stem  come  hirutan  (A  97),  the  Att.  J^^oi, 
Hao/iaiy  tititn  (II  410),  cuae  (E  19),  &aavTO  (II  592),  the  Attic  twaa^  iufnd* 
Hrjyf  eiaKTfiaif  iafffdrjyy  uKfOrjtfOfiai,  inrTOCj  oKfrlofj  while  Attic  poets  also 
have  ifdnffw  (e^aiOiJAro/ici'  Soph.  Aj.  1248),  and  in  late  prose  we  find 

2)  Presents  without  an  e  by  the  side  op  other  Forms  with 

£   OB   17. 

Out  of  the  considerable  number  of  the  verbs  which  belong  to  this 
division,  we  will  reperve  such  as  show  in  the  present  an  expansion  of 
another  kind,  whidi  does  not  appear  in  the  e-forms  as  well,  e.g.  ptia 
^vfiaofiaif  fLayOdrat  fiadiiaofiaif  for  the  fourth  division.  The  forms  with 
which  we  have  here  to  deal  are  of  the  most  various  kinds.    The  simplest 


i; 
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case  is  that  in  which  the  present-forms  have  a  simple  stem  and  the  other 
tenses  a  stem  expanded  by  the  addition  of  an  c  e.g.  fxiXei  ^iKriau,  vifua 
vivifiriKa,  iOiXkt  €de\ii*n»f.  Here  and  there  comparison  can  be  made  with 
verbs  in  the  related  languages.  With  fAi^iivrfKa  we  may  compare  the 
Lat.  7nane-o,  The  forms  eh-iihe-rai  (Chap  XYI.  p.  384  marg.),  i^-iiho-Ka, 
rjhe-a-Ori-y  belonging  to  c^oi  may  be  compai*ed  with  the  Skt.  ddd-jd-nii, 
the  causative  of  the  rt.  ad,  with  the  meaning  '  give  food  to.' 

In  other  cases  the  present  shows  a  less  primitive  character.  It  is  possible 
that  €viut,  Kij^uf,  oixofiai  are  petrified  presents  of  the  lengthening  class ; 
anyhow  their  diphthongs  extend  into  the  tenses  with  an  e-stem  :  evUiata, 
Kri^aktj  oixnoofAai.     One  of  these  presents  can  be  connected  with  an 

385  analogous  formation  in  the  related  languages  :  from  the  intensified  stem 
/f  (3e  is  formed  the  fut.  cc^^acii,  and  the  stem  /ec^c  also  forms  the  basis  of 
the  moods  of  the  perf.  olla  of  present  meaning  (ilZiut,  elldriv)  and  is 
there  restricted  to  the  meaning  know.  The  Skt.  veddjd-mi  is  not  merely 
causative,  but  also  means  know,  the  Goth,  /air-veit-jan  preserves  the 
physical  meaning  see,  and  the  Ch.-Sl.  vidi-ti  which  has  been  referred  to 
on  p.  260,  agrees  in  form  and  meaning  with  the  Greek  tlciyai.  tlhtiaot  is 
therefore  properly  the  future  of  an  *ei^iu}  which  corresponds  to  the 
above-mentioned  veddjd-mi.  From  a  present  of  the  t-class  we  get 
TwrrlitTw,  from  what  we  conjectured  to  be  a  present  of  the  n-class  fiovXri- 
(fofiaif  and  from  a  present  of  the  inchoative  class  fiotrKtiaist,  The  »-claas 
in  its  various  ramifications  furnishes  a  larger  contingent :  KXaiot  icXa(^<7«i, 

It  is  obvious  that  all  these  6-forms  have  not  come  from  the  verb-stem 
but  frx>m  its  expanded  form,  the  present-stem.  So  fiEu:  they  bear  the  stamp 
of  a  not  very  primitive  chiuacter,  and  have  in  many  cases  clearly  become 
extended  gradually  as  the  language  developed  by  a  convenient  imita- 
tion of  older  types.  Two  causes  were  clearly  at  work  in  the  multiplication 
of  these  forms.  First,  phonetic  necessity  or  convenience  (cp.  Lobeck  on 
Buttmann  ii.  44).  From  stems  like  aX{£,  air£,  ax^^  f'Pt  ^X6  there  was  no 
possibility  of  making  a  form  which  should  be  recognisable  as  a  future  or 
an  aorist  without  the  help  of  this  convenient  c.  From  forms  like  aih,  1:17^, 
rrer,  while  it  is  conceivable  that  there  should  have  been  made  forms  like 
*ai(rofiai,  *€icrfiTa,  *7ri(T0fiai,  it  is  dear  that  they  would  not  have  been  so 
recognisable  as  alhiffofiai,  Itcridrjaaj  mrfjtrofiau  The  other  cause  was  the 
effort  to  distioguish  one  form  from  some  other.  It  was  only  by  the  help 
of  the  e  added  to  the  stem  that  ol{i*rofiai  {oio^ai)  could  be  distinguished 
from  oiffof/ai  (^6iput)j  ippriata  {tppta)  from  ipiH*  {tipJ),  ^iiffftu  (hiot  lack)  from 
^riffut  (hiuf  bind),  &xdi(TOfiai  from  a^o/iat  and  a\0ti(TOfjiat,  ifta^etTafiify  frx>m 
ifia^afirfv  (^^daffta), 'jraiiiattf  (Trriccii)  from  iraiaoi  (ira/^cai).  Pott  in  his  £t. 
Forsch.  ii.'  957  has  collected  instances  of  this  kind.  Of  the  vaiiation  in 
the  quantity  of  this  c-sound  it  will  be  time  to  treat  when  we  come  to 
the  tenses  in  question.  All  we  need  notice  here  is  that  the  short  e  is 
very  rare.     The  only  forms  among  those  which  are  to  be  given  imme- 

386  diately  which  have  the  vowel  short  throughout  are  ax^itrofiaty  axOttrOrjyai. 
A  vacillation  between  a  short  and  long  vowel  is  to  be  seen  in  h:rixfftiyoi: 
and  aicaxi^/ieVocy  ^XOofiai  iiXOtivofini  aXHiadfjraij  fiiyu  /uevcroc  fiifiiyrfKa, 
^dxofiai  iiaxh^^TOj  fiax^fraadai  and  a  few  others.  Where  the  vowel  is 
short  it  is  tempting  to  suppose  that  it  was  an  auxiliary  vowel,  and  if  so, 
to  compare  the  Gk.  c  with  the  %  which  meets  us  sporadically  to  so  large 
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an  extent  in  the  tense-formation  in  Sanskrit  e.g.  a-ved-i-sha-m,  the  aorist 
of  the  rt.  vid,  tar-i-ahja-mi  the  future  of  the  rt.  tar.  But  this  i  itself 
needs  to  be  examined  more  closely  and  ought  scarcely  to  be  so  decidedly 
pronounced  to  be  a  purely  phonetic  element  as  is  usually  done.  In  the 
case  of  the  Greek  ^-sound,  prevailingly  long  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  now 
(at  more  probable  that  the  whole  phenomenon  is  due  to  a  confusion  of 
the  derivative  with  the  primitive  formation,  and  that  the  variation  in 
quantity  is  connected  with  the  variation  between  forms  in  ew  and  liw, 
i^itt  discussed  on  p.  241  fF.  We  will  now  give  without  further  subdivision 
the  individual  forms  which  fall  under  tins  head. 

1)  aXc£ai.  In  Homer  we  find  active  and  middle  forms  like  aXe£c/JCK 
(r  9),  ttX€iw^£/T«n  (A  348)  by  the  side  of  the  fut.  aXtfi/acic  (1  251),  the 
aor.  iiKilriffiu  (y  346),  and  Hdt.  has  aXtlijtro^ai,  &\ilofjai  as  a  future 
(Soph.  O.  R.  171)  and  aXi^offdai  (()  565)  belong  to  the  stem  qXk  with 
an  unconsciously  developed  c  (cp.  ^X-aXxo-y). 

2)  aXBofAai.  aXSiTo  E  417,  uTraXdiiffaffdai  0  405.  Cp.  aXSiiaicut, 
aXeiaKUf  p.  194. 

3)  av£w  (Hom.  (Wfw  only  in  the  present)  by  the  side  of  uv^ayut,  fut. 
aviriditt,  avtiitrofiat,  aor.  rjv^tifru,  pf.  rivE.rjKaj  ijv^i^^ac,  pass.  aor.  Tjv^ifOrji', 
verbal  adj.  abirjro-Vf  all  well  attested  in  Herodotus  and  Attic  writers. 
In  late  prose  (Plutarch,  Dio  Cassius)  there  occur  isolated  and  hence 
questionable  traces  of  a  present  ah^ew,  and  avlovfievo^  is  found  in  the 
iambic  inscription  from  Megara  C.  I.  1066.  Tbe  c-forms  correspond  to 
the  Skt.  causative  vakshd-jd-mi  (let  grow).     Cp.  p.  181. 

4)  &xOofiai.     The  present-forms  are  the  only  ones  in  use  in  Homer, 
but  in  Attic  times  we  find  (ovk  axtiiaei  Aristoph.  Nub.  1441)  the  fut. 
axOiavfxai  and  the  passive  forms  t)xHi(TOny  (Thuc.)  and  nxOi(rdri(rofjiai  387 
(Xen.  Plato).  rtx^'/''''f*  yo/«w<T«c  (Hesych.)  shows  a  vai'iation  in  meaning 

as  well.    Yeitch  notices  isolated  traces  of  ax^^^  i^  hite  authors. 

5)  l^otrKu  in  Homer  (O  548)  by  the  side  of  fionkijfftiq  p  559.  Other 
forms  with  ri  are  rare  and  mostly  late,  ftuakriTiny  Aristoph.  Av.  1359. 

6)*  fiovXoficu.  Homer  has  only  present-forms  (among  which  are 
lyoXiffOt,  £/3o\oiTo)  and  the  pf.  rpofiifiovXn,  These  are  gradually  joined 
by  one  or  another  e-form.  fiovXijffofiai  (fifst  in  the  hymn,  in  Apoll. 
I^h.  86),  ifiovXtjdijy  (from  Sophocles  onwards),  fiifiovXrjfiai,  fiovXrjTd^f 
all  in  use  with  Attic  writers,  later  fiovXridfitrufiai,  Cp.  also  fiovXriai^, 
flovXfjfia. 

7)  yp<4^w  only  belongs  here  in  virtue  of  the  perf.  yeypa^ijk-a  which 
the  AtticLsts  reject,  but  which  Lobeck  (ad  Phryn.  p.  764)  defends. 
Kiihner  (s.  v.)  points  out  that  the  best  M.SS.  of  Xenophon  Anab.  vii. 
.8,  1  have  ytypa^ijicoroc. 

8)  hut.  On  p.  210  we  met  with  the  present  form  hiut  for  Htfjuf. 
We  presupposed  however  the  existence  of  Btvut  (Homeric  htvoftai,  kliiitro 
A  602)  and  ^hfta  as  early  by-forms  of  another  present-formation.  Homer 
has  also  the  aor.  ilivritrty  i  540  by  the  side  of  ihrftrty  (e/iclo  h*  t^tjiny  apfiQ 
aKtCTifpa  yiyiaDai  2  100).  In  Attic  prose  Ititoia,  hrjaofAai^  ihifioa^  htli- 
fffjiai,  ihiiOiiy  are  common. 

9)  hihaaKia,  hhaaKfjaai  Hes.  0pp.  64,  lilaffKtitFaifii  hymn,  in  Cer. 
144,  cp.  Pind.  Pytk  4,  217. 

10)  il*»ky  to  this  present-form,  which  is  identical  with  the  Lat.  edo  and 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  poetry  (from  Homer  onwards,  Z  142), 
the  Attic  writers  made  from  an  e-v^/sm  the  perf.  il'^ho-KQy  ei-iiii-o-fuu 
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(Aristoph.  Plato),  Homer  ec-rih-rai  {\  56),  Hippocrates  the  aor.  ^di-fr-Oriv 
(as  if  from  *ehi(o  a  by-form  of  ^ihto),     Cp.  p.  264. 

11)  idiXw.  From  Homer  onwards  (e.g.  H  364)  with  tQeXntno  (2  262), 
cfl£Xi;<T£K  (2  396).  In  Attic  writers  there  is  also  j}dA?y«:a  (Xen.).  We 
need  not  notice  here  the  disappearance  of  the  initial  e.  Cp.  also  OiXrifiay 
OiXriffiQ  and  edeXovrTjC' 

12)  *££?w,  not  used  in  the  active,   mid.  i^i^ofim^  fut.    eicoiiai   {iltreai 

388  *  292)  and  tlliitna  {eldtitrei^  17  327),  the  latter  in  Hdt.  etc.     The  same 
stem  occurs  in  the  perf.  conj.  cc^cw,  Opt.  dhiriv.     Cp.  p.  264. 

1 3)  Ippw,  The  present  is  of  common  occurrence  from  Homer  onwards 
{eppiTUf  Y  349,  Eppere  CI  239).  Also  ipprjffu  (Ippiitretc,  hymn,  in  Merc. 
259)  with  rippritra  in  Aristoph.  (Ran- 1192)  and  the  adv.  kpptvTi  (Alcaeus 
Ahr.  Aeol.  142). 

14)  tvhbf,  more  commonly  Kadivduf,  The  present  forms,  used  as  early 
as  Homer,  are  joined  from  Aeschylus  onward  (Ag.  337)  by  cv^//<7ai,  KaSev 

15)  txl^dt  in  Herodotus  and  Attic  writers,  with  cv/ziJ/tu),  ijxl/rjirn  and  the 
corresponding  middle  forms,  tilso  k\l^ri6^  (Hdt.),  later  ^tf^iy^at.  The  verbal 
adj.  k^Oog  is  found  in  Euripides,  kxpriTog  in  Xenophon.  Cp.  exj/qaic,  ixprffxa. 
In  Hdt.  the  M.SS.  give  once  or  twice  the  form  ixpet  which  however  is 
rejected  by  the  later  editors,  nor  do  ci/zcw  and  the  like  appear  to  be  firmly 
established  anywhere.     Cp.  Veitch  p.  258,  Kiihner  p.  828. 

16)  yfw,  Kadiito,  The  present-forms,  which  are  Homeric,  have  the 
fut.  Kndt^fiffofiai  (Plato  Phaedr.  p.  229),  and  later  (Dio  Cass.)  k-adcfterac, 
i^i^ATa,  KaOil^riOeig,     Cp.  i(ayi$)  above  p.  182. 

17)  KtXo^ai  poetical  from  Homer  onwards  (O  138)  with  the  fut. 
KeXiiffiTat  (1:  296),  aor.  urcX^o-aro  Pind.  01.  13,  80,  Epicharmus  ap.  Athen. 
vii.  p.  282. 

18)  if^^w,  Kr}^ofiai  from  Homer  onwards  (P  550,  A  56)  with  the  fut. 
KTiififfoyTiQ  £1  240,  uTTOKri^Tayre  ^  413.  aicjjhaa  has  been  discussed  on 
p.  264.  In  Aeschylus  (Sept.  136)  there  is  found  the  imperat.  mid. 
Ktilivai  with  the  short  vowel. 

19)  fcXa/iii  belongs  here  only  in  virtue  of  the  fut.  «rXa«>/<Tai  which  appears 
in  and  after  Demosthenes  by  the  side  of  the  common  KXavaofiai  (Dem.  21, 
99,  Hyperides  c.  Demostb.  p.  352  Sauppe,  p.  19  Blass),  for  which  the 
variant  icXajfffu;  has  at  Dem.  19, 310  been  generally  adopted  by  other  editors. 

20)  /zcXo;,  especially  in  the  3rd  sing.,  common  to  all  Greek  (/ncXw  i  20, 
fieXiTiM)  CI  152),  mid.  fxeXofiat,  Epic  3rd  sing.  fii-fifiXe'Tai  T  343,  Ep.  perf. 
fiifiriXe  (B  25,  Hes.),  Pind.  /le/LidXcjr,  while  from  the  stem  fjieXt  are  formed 
the  fut.  fjeXriaei  E  430,  /liXrifreTai  A  523,  and  the  Attic  e/jiXr)(rc,  fitfiiXriKty 
fieXrjdei^  (Soph.),  fiiXrjfriov^  and  in  late  poets  fiEfiiXrjTai,  Cp.  cVi/icXco/xat 
and  the  nouns  iieX-i-rrj,  ^iXri-fia. 

389  21)  /leXXiif,  common  in  the  present-stem  from  Homer  onwards,  but 
the  forms  from  the  e-stem,  /leXX^doi,  c/icXXiytra,  fjiXXtjrtoy  do  not  occur 
before  Attic  prose.     Only  iffiiXXTjaa  occurs  as  early  as  Theognis  259. 

22)  /jci'w.  To  the  common  and  Homeric  pi'esent,  future  {fxtyiut  fierti) 
and  aorist  (efjutva)  Attic  prose  writers  add  from  the  e-stem  the  perf. 
fxefiivriKa  {ififxefniyriKey  Thuc.  i.  5),  fieveTd^,  and  later  writers  /ici'i/reoi'. 

23)  vifito,  common  to  all  Greek.  Here  too  the  e-forms  do  not  occur 
before  Attic  prose :  veyifirjKa,  ytvifirfrai^  iytfxridri}',  refiririoy  (Plato, 
Xenophon),  post- Attic  vefii/trofiai,  IrefiiBriv,  which  Bekkei*  has  adopted 
at  Dem.  36,  38^  would  suit  yifietfiQy  but  has  only  scanty  authority* 
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24)  ofw.  Cp.  above  p.  223.  o^'Vw,  &'Cr\tya  first  in  Aristoph.  (Yesp. 
1059,  fr.  538).  The  fut.  d^eVcii  is  given  in  the  Canones  of  Theog- 
nostus  (Herodian  ed.  Lentz  i.  444)  and  quoted  along  with  &Ze(Ta  from 
Hippocrates. 

25)  mo/iat.  Homer  along  with  o«<i>,  wiero  etc.  (k  248)  has  the 
aorists  oitraro  (i  213)  and  Cntrdr)}'  (tt  475).  Of  merely  isolated  occurrence 
and  for  the  first  time  in  Eurip.  (Iph.  Aul.  986)  and  Aristoph.  (Equ.  860), 
though  more  frequent  in  Attic  prose,  are  oi^To^ac,  ^fiOriv,  and  later 
fjiqOriaofAaiy  olrfrioy,      Cp.  o^irjtng  (Plato). 

26)  o'lxofJtcii*  By  the  side  of  the  pi'esent-form,  in  use  from  Homer 
onward,  are  found  vaptoxuk-ev  (Aristarch.)  at  K  252,  the  uncompounded 
<5x<cA:a  or  o£x<*''^a,  evidently  from  an  o-stem,  in  the  tragedians  (Aesch. 
Pers.  13,  Soph.  Aj.  896),  and  Hdt.,  the  latter  of  whom  first  has  the  perf. 
oit^i^^ac  (ctoixniiai  iv.  136),  oixfifo fiai  in  the  Comic  poets  and  Attic  prose 
writers. 

27)  oiptiXio,  Older  Greek  knows  only  of  forms  of  the  present,  the 
formation  of  which  has  been  discussed  by  Brugman  Stud.  iv.  120,  and  of 
the  aorist  utfeXor,  To  these  Thucydides  adds  wfteiXjinuf,  ^tiKrina,  o^eiXiy- 
Of «c.  Cp.  oi^iikrifxn  (Thuc.  Plato).  dtftetXivfAiyrfQ  in  the  Ionic  prose  writer 
Eusebius  in  Stobaeus  Floril.  28,  3. 

28)  irip^Ofiai  (Nauck  Melanges  iv.  50),  pf.  nijrop^a,  aor.  errapdov,  but 
the  fut  arrmrapcrjtTOfiai  (Aristoph.  Ban.  10)  from  the  e-stem. 

29)  xfTOfiut,  To  the  forms  in  use  with  poets  from  Homer  onwards 
of  the  pYesent  (by-form  TrcVa/nai  above  p.  120)  and  of  the  aorist  txro/iiyi', 
TTTiffOai  (by-form  wrafrOm)  are  added  the  fut.  verliffofAai  {iriTtftru  Aristoph. 
Pax  77,  1126).  Whether  the  more  common  Trn/flro/iat  came  from  390 
weTtifTOfini  by  syncope,  or  was  formed  from  the  stem  irrn,  cannot  be 
decided. 

30)  TEvx^  finds  a  place  here  in  virtue  of  the  form  TenvxwQai  (by  the 
side  of  reVvy/iat)  which  only  occurs  at  x  104. 

31)  TvnTUf,  in  common  use  from  Homer  onwards  (trv\l/e  N  529,.rvi/'ac 
Hdt.  iii.  29,  Tervfifxiyu)  N  782).  Of  the  forms  from  the  c-stem  the  6r8t  to 
occur  is  the  fut.  rvirrrifruf  in  Aristoph.  (Nub.  1444)  and  Plato  (Gorg. 
527  a  rvwTTifr€i)y  while  ervnrriaa  is  first  found  in  Aristot.  (Pol.  ii.  12  aK 
TvirTritrunn)f  and  much  later  come  riTvirrrjica  (Pollux  ix.  129),  TirvicTii^ai 
(Luc).  [Cp.  Sandys,  Excursus  A  on  Demosthenes,  Part  II.  pp.  207-211.] 

32)  x^^P*^'  ^^  ^^  verb,  common  to  all  Greeks  of  all  periods,  the 
only  form  which  belongs  here  is  the  fut.  x^*P^^*^9  which  occurs  once  in 
Homer  (x^tfir/eretv  T  363),  then  in  Hdt.,  Aristoph.  and  Attic  prose.  The 
aor.  kx^ipiiffo.  not  before  Plutarch.  The  e-stem  x^-P^  formed  straight 
from  the  root  will  be  discussed  further  on.     Cp.  p.  215  no.  20. 

We  may  finish  the  list  with 

33)  The  stem  ^a,  which  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  poetry,  has  no 
present,  and  is  used  without  expansion  in  perfect  forms  like  lilaitq  p  519 
and  in  the  aor.  lilaov  (taught) — later  ilaovj  sometimes  transitive, 
sometimes  intransitive — which  might  be  placed  along  with  lilatrKta^ 
On  the  other  hand  the  expanded  stem  lat  serves  to  form  both  the  aor. 
fdari-v  and   ^aii'ffOftai  (Bariaeai  y   187),  ^tharj-Ka  (JehariKOTi^  fi  61,  Hdt« 

ii.  165),  h^arjfiivoQ  hymn,  in  Merc.  483,  Theocr, 

It  is  a  fact  which  the  historian  of  the  verbal  forms  should  notice,  that 
it  is  only  in  14  of  these  33  verbs  that  the  e-formation  occurs  as  early 
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as  Homer,  while  in  the  remaining  19  it  does  not  appear  till  late.     It  is 
clear  from  this  that  the  formation  took  time  to  spread. 

3)  Both  Fobmations  side  by  side  in  the  Present. 

It  is  beside  mj  purpose  to  exhaust  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the 
present  occurs  in  two  forms,  both  with  and  without  an  c.  Lobeck  (on 
Buttm.  ii.  52  ff.,  and  on  Soph.  Aj.  v.  239)  has  collected  an  abundance 
of  material  on  the  subject.     I  shall  content  myself  here  with  adducing 

391  verbs  whose  tense-formation  is  made  more  intelligible  by  the  discovery 
of  by-forms — often  rare  or  even  isolated — from  an  c-stem. 

1)  ai^ofiai  and  al^fo^taiy  both  in  Homer  (ai^to  <I»  74,  allo^iviav  E  531, 
ailtTo  0  86) — aiheofjuu  Z  442,  nlhtlo  £2  503).  Later  Uie  e-formation  is 
the  prevailing  one,  so  that  after  Homer  the  other  is  only  to  be  found  in 
lyric  passages  in  the  tragedians  and  in  the  Alexandrine  poets  (nltSfuvoi: 
Aesch.  Eumen.  549).  Fut.  luhitrerai  X  124,  alciaffofiai  £  388,  aor. 
^hiaar  <p  28,  ailnrtrai  I  640.  The  forms  with  a  simple  tr  also  occur  in 
Attic  writers.  To  these  are  added  ^hfTfiat^  y^tadriVf  the  latter  as  early 
as  Homer  (a'ihadty  II  93).  It  is  natm-al  to  assume  a  stem  at^ec  (cp. 
ai^oc  nom.  alhw^)  for  the  forms  with  e.     Cp.  ai^etri^,  ai^^/iciii'. 

2)  yifjiw  and  ye^iu.     The  latter  form  is  given  by  Herodian  ii.  230  : 

3)  eiXw  and  eiXtw,  if  our  explanation  on  p.  179  was  the  right  one, 
do  not  properly  belong  here,  but  to  the  twofold  forms  like  hvvuf  ^vriut 
given  on  p.  177.  dXofiiyuty  occurs  at  6  215,  but  the  prevalent  forms 
are  e'iXioy  and  the  like,  which  are  joined  later  by  uXriftm,  liXijHriy 
(Hdt.). 

4)  The  Ionic  e^pofiai  ask,  of  the  i-class  (cp.  p.  213)  A  553,  Hdt.,  by 
the  side  of  epito  {ipioifxi  X  229,  fpitofjiai  p  509),  aor.  iipem  {eputfjeda  0  133, 
ipiadai  etc.)  in  general  use  from  Homer  onwards,  fut.  upiino^ui  {uprj- 
trofieti*  5  61),  and  also  in  Hdt.  {iTTEipriffOfiiiovt:  I  67).  Attic  has  cpiy- 
vofAau 

5)  e1pu  say  by  the  side  of  elpiu)  (cp.  p.  213). 

6)  eXk-u)  and  eXKitD,  both  in  Homer:  iXKefnyui  K  353,  iXkirai  P  136 — 
eXKtoy  P  395.  With  eXkiw  go  the  fut.  eXktjfTova  X  336,  ^Xk-rjae  X  580, 
IXicrjdeiffat  X  62.     Cp.  cXciy^^/ioc. 

7)  Idxut  Homer  and  Euripides,  la\iijj  with  lay^ij^w,  iaxijfra  in  the 
tragedians. 

8)  KiXa^ufy  only  in  the  partic.  in  Homer  (keXa?(oy  ^  16),  in  a  choriq 
song  in  Aristoph.  (Nub.  28i)  and  in  late  poets,  while  KtXa^eio  occurs 
from  Pindar  onwards  (tceXulioyTi  Pyth.  2,  15)  in  poets,  with  KeXacii*rofiaiy 
KiXa^ntra,  the  latter  as  early  as  0  542  (Nauck  Melanges  iv.  50  fF.). 

9)  kvpu)  and  K^piw.     Homer  has  ouly  the  shorter  form  with  the  aor. 

392  tKvpaa.     From  Hesiod  onwards  (0pp.   755)  we  find  Kvt>iw  in  poets  by 
the  side  of  Kipw  with  Kvprimo  aud  L-vprifra.     Cp.  p.  214  no.  6. 

10)  Kvw  and  k-viuf.  The  shorter  present  is  the  rarer,  kvh  is  written 
at  Theogn.  1081,  and  in  an  oracle  in  Hdt.  v.  92.  As  the  difference  ia 
only  discernible  in  the  accent  the  tradition  coustantly  vacillates.  Aes- 
chylus has  lkv(j€  (Dan.  fr.  41  Dind.),  and  vTroKvaufteyri  occurs  at  Z  26, 
X  254. — kvluff  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Sk.  p)djd-mi  (Princ.  L  195)  is 
the  prevailing  form  from  Homer  onwards  (kkvu  T  117),  with  k-vrjvut, 
cvvi7<rri  from  Hippocrates  onwards  (e.g.  Aristoph.  Theionoph.  641),  and 
Mterwards  kucviikq^  iicvfiOiiv,     Cp.  Kvivicia  and  the  nouns  icviy/ia,  kviffl^cc. 
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11)  Xovutj  XoQi,  Xoviitt,  Xofdi.  All  four  forms  occur  in  Epic  Greek : 
Xovetrdai  Z  508,  Xo'  i:  361,  E\oueoy  hymn,  in  Cerer.  289,  Xocov  ^  252. 
To  the  shorter  formation  belong  the  forms  Xovtrwy  eXovrra,  XiXovfiai, 
Xovadai,  all  from  Homer  onwards,  to  the  longer  XoitraaQ  ^  282,  Xoetrtraro 
(  227.  Op.  XovTp6-y  and  Xoerpd-v,  Lat.  Idvere  and  lavdre,  Nauck  Melanges 
iv.  53. 

12)  fiapripitfiat  and  fiaprt^piut,  fxaprvperat  Alcman  pap.  ii.  8,  Aesch. 
Eum.  643,  with  the  aon  Ifiaprvpdfiviv  (Plato),  in  the  active  only  fxaprvpikky 
fiapTvpriaia,  ifjinpTuprftra,  fiefiaprvpriKa,  with  i.p.aprvp{iQi\v,  all  firom  Pindar 
and  Herodotus  onwards,  and  good  Attic  as  well. 

13)  fiCLxofiat,  the  ordinary  Greek  form  from  Homer  onwards  (^ax©- 
fitirda  H  352),  also  ^u\ioiTo  A  272,  /xaxcio/xcroc  (above  p.  240),  lAaxiop- 
rai  B  366.  The  f-stem  underlies  the  fut.  fiax^^o/iac,  (2  265)  and  /lax^- 
0ri'/ia(  (Hdt.),  the  aor.  ^a\i\(Ta^ivoc  (F  393)  by  the  side  of  fia\i(TaoBai 
(r  20),  the  perf.  fiffiaxnfiat  (Thuc),  and  the  verbal  adj.  fiaxn^6v  (/i  119) 
by  the  side  oi  a^a\tioq  (Aesch.  Sept.  85). 

14)  /ic^iii  and  /leleuf.  Both  forms  are  represented  in  Homer  in  the 
active  only  by  the  participle :  fiihuty  a  72,  ^ihovTe^  often  (e.g.  11  164), 
but  ^bilufrriQ  fiiNtov  n  234,  KuXXifi'ijc  fte^co iTtt,  hynm.  in  Merc.  2  (cp. 
KvXXayaQ  o  fiihig  Alcaeus  fr.  5  ace.  to  Apollonius  Dyscolus),  with  similar 
forms  in  the  tragedians,  fcc^etc  as  2nd  sing.  Soph.  Ant.  1118.  Mid. 
fAilutf-itOa  £  718,  fii^otTO  CI  2,  fut.  fitliiaojJiai  i.  650. 

15)  fiu'vOtif  in  Homer,  Hesiod  and  the  tragedians.  In  its  place  Hip- 
pocrates has  fiirvOefa  with  fiiyvt)fitru>,  IfjivvOriffa,  ^(fiivvQriKa, 

16)  /zv^ci>  suck  (Xenophon).  Hippocrates  has  /ivl^iuiy  later  (Aelian) 
fiv^ato,     iKfAviirifTaQ  as  early  as  A  218. 

17)  Ivpw^  Ivpiufj  Ivpauf.     On  the  late  ^vpofiat  cp.  p.  214  no.  9.    iivpa  393 
is  found  in  Hippocrates,  ^vprw,  llvprjaa^  i^vprifjiat  from  Sophocles  (Aj.  786), 
Herodotus  and  Plato.     Evptwfjiai  belongs  to  post- Attic  prose. 

18)  TEKriut  by  the  side  of  viKTw,  cp.  p.  168. 

19)  pntTiia  by  the  side  of  piTrTut,  pp.  165  and  245.  Lobeck  ad  Aj.  v. 
239.     Cp.  erviTTriaa. 

20)  (Trepiia  (Attic),  with  a  by-form  vripo^ai  in  the  middle,  from 
the  former  come  anpifiTio,  ttrriprjira  {vrepiaai  v  262),  ariprftriQ,  Aor. 
pass.  ktTTfpriv, 

21)  Topiw,  only  hymn,  in  Merc.  283  arTiTopovyra,  by  the  side  of  the 
aor.  t'Topo-y  A  236.     ayrtroprirjiy  E  337.    Keduplicated  presents  Ttrpaiywy 

TiTpaui, 

22)  Tpairiuf  (cp..r/ooir£w),  th*e  simple  verb  only  in  the  sense  of  '  tread 
grapes'  (»/  125,  Hes.  Scut.  301),  but  eTriTpairiu  (TpttKriv  yap  Ivirpawiovtn 
(pvX(i(TfTtty  K  421)^E7r(rpc7rcii.  Tpaireta  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Lat. 
torqueo  (cp.  iorcu-lar  a  wine-  or  oil-press)  and  the  O.  H.  G.  drdhjariy 
mod.  G.  drehen,  twist. 

23)  (f^Hatito  by  the  side  of  the  usual  (fSayttt  (p.  179)  is  said  to  have 
been  Zenodotus's  reading  at  I  506  {(pBayin). 

24)  <l>dii' etj  by  the  side  of  (f>Oiyw  is  given  as  a  variant  in  Hippocrates. 
In  this  and  later  prose-writers  occur  kf^Qiyriaay  MiyriKa.  Cp.  no.  3 
above. 

We  have  treated  of  OaXireiw  by  the  side  of  OaXTroi  and  Oeptiopai  by  the 
side  of  Oepofiai  on  p.  241. 
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4)  -^-Formations  in  other  Tenses  than  the  Present,  where  the 
Present-stem  is  expanded  in  some  other  way. 

Since  many  formations  which  belong  here  have  incidentally  been  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  it  will  be  enough  to  give  here  a  summaiy  enumciution 
of  the  verbs,  arranging  them  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  present 
is  made,  and  taking  those  in  each  class  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  there  given. 

A)  Lengthening  class. 

While  tl^<ru  came  up  for  consideration  under  division  3,  the  excep- 
tional fiit.  i3f}au)  Theocr.  iii.  37,  formed  just  like  the  Lat.  vide-bo  and  the 
Ch.-Sl.  vidi-ti  (see). 

inQhai^  {widiitniQ  f  369),  iridntTag  A  398,  Pind.  Pyth.  4,  109,  Aesch. 
Ohoeph.  618,  both  intransitive,  and  the  transitive  Trimdifata  X  223.     Cp. 

394        eaTifiriTai  only  Soph.  Aj.  874. 

Tretfu^iiffiTai  O  215,  CI  158,  in  Nonnus  ir((l>i^rifjivoQ  as  well. 
eppvtiKa^  wapippvfiKi  Soph.  Phil.  653,  then  in  Aristoph.  and  Attic 
prose,  licpvliaeadai  Isocr.  8,  140.      Cp.  eppviir, 

KtKahiianfiai  (KiKalriaofxtd''  G  353)  bears  to  Kt^lrivaQ  the  same  relation 
as*  that  of  Ihriad  to  tW}(Tui, 

B)  T'-class. 

KCKa^flwQ  {iciKai^Tjora  E  698). 

rwir^oret'  irXi/ftt  Hesych.,  who  also  mentions  a  pres.  rvTrel'  wXfiffan, 
as  also  rvira^fcc  V  *  K6vreiy, 

C)  Nasal  class. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  on  p.  178  to  the  fact  that  many 
verbs  of  this  class  have  by-stems  in  s. 

In  the  case  of  Kixavia  there  is  a  long  list  of  by- forms  from  the  stem 
ifcX^,  most  of  which  have  been  given  on  p.  121,  and  there  are  besides  the 
fut.  Kixhtrofiai  from  Homer  onwards  (icixvf'^trdat  ^  605),  the  aor.  kixv- 
ffaTo  K  494,  and  atcixmoi  P  75. 

ii^troi  Hdt.  V.  39,  Jrffulfi'Kura  Locr.  inscr.  Stud.  ii.  p.  445  1.  38, 
&lriKE  Hipponax  fr.  100  Be.*  Cp.  Ixlrifia '  i/z^^Kr^ita,  ^oy/ia  Hesych.,  Skt. 
causat.  8vaddjd-mi. 

X£Xa/3i?i:a   Hdt.  (iv.  79,  Hi.  42),  Eupolis. 

/juidfi*fofiai,  fiefiufhiKaj  fiadrir6~c  in  general  use  from  Theognis  onwards 
(fiadiitrtai  v.  35)  in  both  prose  and  poetry.  The  stem  piaOe  corresponds 
to  the  mede  of  the  Lat.  mederi  and  the  corresponding  Zd.  maidliaya-y 
whence  comes  maidhayanha  (teach).  On  the  identity  of  the  stems  cp. 
Princ.  i.  387  ff.     Op.  fiadtftrtgy  fiftSfiriiQ,  fnaOrj^a. 

Tv\ri<r€  (  334,  TtrvxTik'e  k  88,  Thuc.  i.  32.  Cp.  reret/v^crOat  above 
p.  267. 

ahitjffw',     Cp.  above  p.  265  under  atflia. 

oiStifTWf  ^^lyaa,  fBrtk'n  (Hippocr.  Plato)  may  just  as  well  be  assigned  to 
oiiita  (Hippocr.  Hdt.)  as  to  oilarw,  oliaut  does  not  occur  before  Plu<r 
tarch. 
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ifiOfynivofiai  from  Homer  onwards  (^^fiaprfjveadai  i  512),  fifiapTr^K-Of 
ilfiapTYifiat,  fifjiapTridriv  in  Hdt.  and  Attic  writers,  tifjiapTriffa  is  not  Attic. 
Op.  iifiapTTifia  etc. 

(iXaarfiaw^  IfiXdarritTa,  eflXaffTriica  (Eurip.)  by  the  side  of  the  pres. 
PXaffrdfia  and  fiXatnito,     Cp.  fiXdarrfpaj  pkdffTritytc, 

ii^vifTOfxai  see  above  p.  266  under  i ^w.  395 

oipXijafa  Attic,  &<l>Xri(ra  rare.     Cp.  ofpXrffta, 

aitrOiiffofiaij  ^adrifiat,  aladtird^,  Attic  from  Sophocles  onward  (Philoct, 
75).     Cp.  aiaOriaii  etc. 

k-araiiiapdriKoq  Plato  Conviv.  219. 

hnt'^diiao^ai  Eurip.  Ale.  71,  Hdt.  etc. ;  aicriyQtuiivoQ  Thuc.  L  75. 

ipiUltratrBai  has  been  mentioned  on  p.  185. 

oaifpfiaofiai  Aristoph.  Pax  152.     Cp.  o(r^pritri,q, 

D)  Inchoative  class. 

ilfiirXdKiiTai  Aesch.  Suppl.  916,  a^iirXaKriTdq^  dfxKXdnri^a  (tragedians). 

ilandf^ritft  hymn,  in  Apoll.  Pyth.  198. 

iipripffjiiyoc  only  Apollon.  Khod.  iii.  833. 

iiravpiiir€fr6ai  Z  353,  cp.  the  isolated  iwavpiiif, 

ytyiaviiaut.     See  above  p.  262  under  ytyiaviot. 

cvpiiffuf,  first  at  hymn,  in  Merc.  302,  and  thenceforward  in  general 
use  along  with  ivpi^ica,  ivprjfiai,  evpidriVj  ivptdiiaofiai,  evperdQf  and  in  late 
Greek  evpfjaa.  The  variation  in  the  quantity  of  the  e  appears  in  noun- 
formation  as  well :  ivprtfia^  evpetriQ, 

Xak-iiao^ai  (Aristoph.  Pax  381),  iXaKtitra,  belonging  to  Xdvicia  (which 
was  omitted  by  an  oversight  on  p.  197)  Aesch.  Ag.  865,  Aristoph.  Ach. 
1046,  with  the  Homeric  by-form  Xi/rcnf  UreXiiKeoy  0  379),  with  which 
we  may  put  ^coXdic^cra^a  Aristoph.  Nud.  410.  Cp.  XiXaxa  in  Attic 
poets. 

E)  /-class. 

defioXiiaTo  I  3  (beside  /3e/3X^aro  A  28),  fii^XfifAtvoi:  I  9,  r  247  (beside 
fliflXrifiivo^  A  475  etc.),  with  fiefidXiirai  which  first  occurs  at  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iii  893.  The  more  widely  used  stem  (iXri  I  am  inclined  to  regard 
aa,  like  rXiy,  o-icXi;,  ir/ii;,  Tfiri,  dyrj,  and  others,  the  result  of  metathesis. 
Cp.  Si^gismund  Stud.  v.  199  and  above  p.  132. 

fA€fi6priKtf  fitfwprifxiyoc  (Nic.  Alex.  213,  229),  fLtfiopfirai  (Apoll.  Rh.  L 
646),  a  late  by-form  to  ficipofiai^  tfifiopt,  fHfiopfMivog,  The  stem  /lope 
bears  to  /icp  the  same  relation  as  that  of  floXe  to  fiaX,  /3eX  (/3cXoc). 

KBxapriwc   (Kexapfldra  H   312),  rexapiyira    (Hdt.    iii    27,   Anstoph.),  396 
KtxapftifuvoQ  (hymn.  hom.  vii.  10,   Eurip.  Iph.   Aul.   200),   Kt^dpiivTo 
(hymn,  in  Cer.  458),  K€xapriffifiey  O  98. 

F)  Keduplicating  verbs. 

The  few  verbs  of  the  thematic  conjugation,  which  after  the  fashion 
of  the  verbs  in  "Ui  characterise  their  present-stem  by  reduplication 
will  be  given  at  tne  end  of  the  book  in  Chap.  XXIY.  Two  of  these 
must  be  mentioned  here,  inasmuch  as  they  have  non-reduplicated  by* 
stems  in  c ; 
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ytviitrofiai,  yr.yivrjfiai,  both  from  AeschyluB  onwards  (Eum.  66, 
Choeph.  379)  with  the  remarkable  by-form  yey era fiivoi  Pind.  01.  6,  53; 
the  form  iytt^drjv  counts  as  Doric  and  not  good  Attic  (Phryn.  p.  108), 
yiyrjdijao^a  Plato  Parmen.  141,  yeyijrog  (Plato).  Cp.  ycrccri-c,  yeyiTrjCy 
yivtrii^  Lat.  gene-trix,  geni-tor,  gene-tlvu-a^  Skt.  ^ana-kaSf  ^dnct-nas, 
ijani'td  (st.  ^ani-tar),  ^dni-trl.  The  oldest  Sanskrit  present-form  is 
^dnd-mi  (answering  to  a  possible  Gk.  *yei'a-/ic),  and  this  has  a  3rd  sing, 
mid.  a^cmoria-s^kyivt'To,  Apparently  the  root  is  ga  (cp.  yiya-fiEv),  Skt. 
^a,  and  na  is  a  syllable  peculiar  to  the  present,  so  that  the  Dor.  yeytrd* 
/livo^  is  formed  as  it  were  from  a  pres.  ♦ycvaw,  which  bears  to  the  *ycra- 
/x«  deduced  above  the  same  relation  as  that  of  Trtrraw  to  x/rvij/Ltt. 

&e(ra,  aorist  to  Uavis)  (r  342,  'ditrafny  y  151,  'ditrai  o  40),  contracted 
^aaajJLtv  ir  367. 

G)  Verbs  in  /utc. 

Here  belong  forms  like  the  following : 

Fut.  oXiatru)  (M  250),  (aXi-aa  (X  107),  6\w\tKa  used  from  Herodotus 
onwards  by  the  side  of  oWvfiiy  oXoiXa.     Cp.  oXcO/ao-c. 

iffroptaa  (y  158)  by  the  side  of  nroprvfii  (cp.  above  p.  112). 

Occasionally  it  is  in  noun-formation  alone  that  any  trace  of  the  ex- 
panded stem  is  to  be  found.  Xaxc-<n-c  bears  exactly  the  same  relation  to 
the  rt.  Xax  that  rc/xc-ai-c  does  to  the  rt.  ve/i,  but  while  the  stem  vtfie  has 
isurvived  in  some  verbal  forms,  this  is  not  the  case  with  Xaxe,  Of  an 
6-stem  belonging  to  dX^acrbi  the  only  trace  left  is  to  be  found  in  aXc^iyc-r^-f , 
nX^co-Z/Boiat.  It  lies  beyond  our  province  to  pursue  this  phase  of  the 
e-formation  any  further. 
397  K  we  reckon  up  all  the  verbs  whose  irregularity  is  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  movable  c  we  find  the  number  to  be  115.  Some  of  these 
have,  it  is  true,  been  counted  twice,  because,  as  in  the  case  of  xoipw, 
XaipiffTiM)  and  KexapriKa,  they  show  two  different  e-stems,  or  because  they 
form  two  different  presents,  and  others  are  rare  and  late.  On  the  whole 
though  there  are  fully  100  verbs  which  belong  to  this  class. 
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It  is  far  less  often  that  we  find  other  moyable  yowels,  but  to  a  lunited 
extent  there  occur  stems  in  a  which  alternate,  just  as  the  e-stems  do,  with 
shorter  stems.  These  are  precisely  analogous  to  the  far  more  numerous  Latin 
yerhe  of  the  a-conjugation  whose  a,  as  in  domorre,  domruij  domirtu-m^  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  present.  The  following  are  probably  the  only  Greek  yerbe 
of  the  kind. 

yod«,  common  from  Homer  onwards,  with  the  isolated  aorist  fyooy  frx>m  the 
rt.  yo{f)  Z  600. 

fiffKoofjuu,  the  present  only  occurs  in  grammarians :  Bekk.  Anecd.  p.  3d,  8. 
Byform  fi¥fKdCt»  Nic.  Alex.  214,  which  the  scholiast  interprets  fjoficarai  »s  irp6^'- 
rov,  Pf.  fitfifjKos  K  362,  luyLOKvuu  A  435,  plpf.  fjJfirjKov  i  439,  aor.  fidx^p  H 
469. 

fLVKaOfMlj    flVK»fJL€V{U    K    413,    wlth    dfJi^lfJL€flVK€    K  227,    fliflVKt   HOS.  0pp.  608, 

aor.  fivKt  Y  260.  In  Attic  writers  there  are  found  only  present-forms,  which 
are  joined  in  late  poets  by  fivKfjcrn  and  fivtcrjcras. 

As  a  parallel  to  the  numerous  yerbe  with  both  t»  and  «  in  the  present  we 
may  notice  fxvCd€»  (suck)  by  the  side  of  fivC»,  especially  as  fivC*«»  occurs  in  Hip- 
pocrates. Veitch,  it  it  true,  giyes  no  earlier  authority  than  Aelian  H  A  iii  -39 
for  the  a-formation.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Homer*s  fivCficras  (cp.  aboye 
p.  269)  comes  from  the  ^  or  the  o-stem. 

We  may  further  notice  here  a  few  yerbe  which  take  an  a  in  the  other  tenses 
when  their  present  is  expanded  in  a  different  way.  We  may  say  that  MpiUra  : 
vipvrf'fu : :  ioToptcra :  aropwfUj  while  there  is  no  more  a  *irtpd»  or  ^irtpdCn  as  a 
present  in  this  meaning  than  there  is  a  *trropw.  It  is  probable  that  irtpdav  398 
«  464  is  the  frit,  to  the  aor.  ir4p(ura»  (o  428),  inipacnrtv  ^  40.  The  perf.  pass, 
partic.  ntir€pfjfjJvos  ^  68  bears  to  it  the  same  relation  as  that  of  fiifilfjKf  to 
tfiiacrdfifjp  and  other  examples  mentioned  on  p.  236  of  this  alternate  adoption  of 
the  analogy  of  yerbs  in  a»  and  of  those  in  aC», 

The  traces  of  a  moyable  o  are  rarer  still,  but  not  altogether  wanting.  On 
p.  267  we  met  with  the  Homeric  perf.  ^xta^Ka  to  oixofuu,  in  which  the  «  holds 
just  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  rj  in  oixi^-fuu  (Hdt.). — There  are  besides  a 
few  Doric  forms,  the  perfects  tfO-^^m  or  t-vf&ca-Ka  (Ahrens  Dor.  340)  from  the 
stem  crfid  (cp.  €0iCa),  which  occurs  in  the  ordinary  ttmBa  without  the  added 
yowel.  €$mKa  is  only  distinguished  from  it  by  the  loss  of  the  reduplication.^ 
The  stems  dXoa,  dvako»f  and  a/i^Xa»,  which  appear  in  tdXmyy  dkdxrofuu,  tdXvKa, 
ovoXworw,  rlfjL^Xcacrt  (cp.  pp.  133  and  196),  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  shorter 
stems  of  the  presents  iXicrKm,  dpffkiaKw  that  the  stem  tvpw  (p.  271)  does  to 

'  h^4tfKa,  i^4»vrcu,  MStrOtu  (tabb.  Heracl.)  are  similar  in  appearance  only, 
for  in  them  the  «  is,  as  Herodian  (ii.  236)  saw,  the  representative  of  the  i}  which 
appears  in  t-ij-^i.    The  same  may  be  said  of  v^irrwica,  ^S^Soko, 
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€vpitrK»,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  presents  dvaK6<»  and  afiffk6»  as  well  is  to  be 
regarded  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  yrywycw  by  the  side  of  yrywWcrjco). 

Lastly  the  o  in  &iA6<r<rafitv  Y  313^  SfAou-fv  T  113,  which  was  found  in  all 
periods  in  this  aorist,  as  also  in  the  perfect  6fi&fioKa,  6fmijuyrai  and  6fmfio<mUf 
ofimfjuxrfuvos,  the  aor.  pass.  &ia6Bij  or  ^fioa-Orff  and  di^/iorof,  can  hardly  be  of  a 
different  character.  For  &fio<ra  :  Sfirw-fu : :  €-<rr6pt-<ra :  trrop-wfu : :  cfrcpcfoa  : 
ir€p'Viffu.  The  short  vowel  is  here  due  to  the  same  analogy  which'we  discussed 
above  with  reference  to  the  a.  &fio<ra  is  in  a  way  the  aorist  to  a  lost  *3fioC«» 
(cp.  p.  239  Apfi6(€»^  drcnro^fli)). 

All  these  facts  go,  I  think,  to  prove  that  the  duality  of  stem,  which  we  have 
been  discussing,  is  due  substantially  to  the  mutual  interchange  between  more 
primitive  and  derivative  verbs,  and  this  fact  justifies  us  in  investigating  the 
phenomena  last  discussed  in  an  appendix  to  the  e-class. 
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CHAPTER  Xni.     • 

THEMATIC  AORISTS. 

We  have  previously  had  occasion  to  notice  that  there  are  aorist  forms  Vol. 
not  distinguished  as  such  by  any  definite  formative  elements.     In  their    II. 
origin  they  are  exactly  like  corresponding  formations  from  the  present  p.  1 
stem,  and  they  are  only  distinguished  by  not  having  any  unexpanded 
indicative  present  formed  from  the  same  stem.     We  saw  for  instance 
.(p.  125)  that  in  formation  the  aorist  t-firj-v  and  the  Homeric  fia-rfjy  do     - 
not  at  all  differ  from  t-ftf-y  and  <ba'Tr)v,     There  is  exactly  the  same  rela- 
tion between  thematic  forms  like  c-rpa^i^  and  t-ypa^y,  t-Tt^t  and 
l^ytfUy  rtKoi  and  irXciroc,  yeyi-aOai   and  iriye-trOai,     The  forms  typa^v^ 
iyefie,  irXiiroc,  iriyttrdai  are  presents  or  imperfects  solely  because  they  are 
accompanied  by  the  presents  indicative  yp<i0u>,  Kc/iuf,  ir\eicu>,  xeVo/Ltac. 
The  others  are  aonsts,  because  this  is  not  the  case. 

It  follows  from  this  fact,  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  structure  of  the  verb,  and  which  has  found  the  fullest 
confirmation  in  Delbriick's  Researches  on  the  Verb  in  the  Veda  (p.  16), 
that  the  distinction  between  aorist  and  present  or  impeifect  forms  is  by  no 
means  invariably  sharp  and  unmistakeable.  We  have  the  following 
cases: 

1)  The  present  indicative,  which  by  its  occurrence  makes  the  cor- 
responding past  tense  into  an  impeifect,  is  wanting  in  certain  dialects 
and  at  certain  periods  of  the  Greek  language,  but  actually  occurs  else- 
where.    Thus  in  4/  90  • 

irpatfn  is  certainly  an  aorist ;  for  in  X  421  we  have  the  unmistakeable 
imperfect  trptiffc.  But  in  the  Doric  dialect  the  present  is  rpa^iit  (cp. 
Find.  Isthm.  viiL  40  'IuAkov  Tpdfeiy  ire^loy),  and  hence  in  Theocr.  iii.  16 

^pVftf  T€  VtV  th'pa)ll>€  pOTTfp 

the  very  form,  which  in  Homer  passes  for  an  aorist,  is  taken  as  an 
imperfect.  In  Herodotus  the  ind.  pres.  Tpairw  is  common :  (e.g.  L  63 
rpdirovtri);  hence  hpafroyro  (e.g.  i.  80)  can  hardly  be  anyijiing  but  an 
imperfect,  while  the  same  form  in  At^c  writers,  occurring  by  ti^e  side  of 
eTpiwoyro,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  considered  as  an  aorist.  The  same  form 
can  therefore  at  different  periods  and  in  different  dialects  have  a  different 
force.  And  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  what  thb  is.  For 
instance,  does  the  exclusively  Homeric  /3\a/3crac  justify  us  in  regarding 
the  form  e/3Xa/3e  in  Quintus  Smymaeus  (v.  309)  as  an  imperfect  1  The 
context  seems  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  the  aorist.  Can  we  regard  the' 
Homeric  HX^ave,  to  which  we  shall  return,  as  an  aorist,  on  the  ground 
that  in  Aeschylus  we  find  a  present  6Xhau'ia  f 

t2 
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2)  We  have,  as  a  rule,  a  serviceable  criterion  in  the  different  ac- 
centuation of  the  infinitive  and  the  participle.  But  frequently  the 
tradition  is  untrustworthy  in  this  respect.  Thus  the  accentuation 
ayipivdat^  typtoQai  (e.g.  v  124)  is  supported  by  good  authorities. 
Herodian  (i.  452,  26)  assumes  a  present  typia\  cp.  ii.  254,  783.  On  the 
other  hand  Kii>v  kuIv  is  the  common  accentuation,  although  in  Aeschylus 
(Choeph.  680)  we  find  the  unmistakeable  present  form  kUiq  (cp. 
p.  146).  t\QtoQai  is  generally  regarded  as  a  present,  awiixOero  as  an 
aorist  to  AirexOavofiai,  For  the  accentuation  aiaOetrdaif  e.g.  "niuc.  v.  26,. 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  present  form  oiffBoyrai  has  strong  support 
in  Isocr.  3,  5,  and  is  recognised  by  Herodian  i.  441,  2.  Yet  no  one 
would  deny  that  ntrOeTo  by  tiie  side  of  ijff6a  vero  is  an  aorist.  We  must 
therefore  admit  that  the  old  grammarians  are  not  consistent,  and  often 
foUow  for  the  accentuation  of  forms  which  were  not  living  to  them, 

3  purely  external  analogies,  borrowed  from  the  spelling.  In  fact  it  almost 
seems  as  if  the  usage  of  language  was  itself  not  free  from  confusion.    A 

.  man  would  be  much  deceived  if  he  fancied  that  the  meaning  was  in 
every  case  sufiident  to  decide  the  question.  For  the  difference  between 
present  and  aorist-stem  is  often  so  slight  that  in  many  places  both  are 
possible.  Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  be  at  all  surprised  that 
late  writers  not  seldom  constructed  present  forms  after  old  forms  which 
we  have  good  reason  to  treat  as  aorists :  e.g.  Apollonius  Bhodius  iii. 
895  hyipovrat  after  the  Homeric  aor.  iiyipoyroy  by  the  side  of  the  impf. 
nyelpovTOy  Dio  Chrysostom  ajfXw — ^recognised  also  by  Herodian  i.  448 — 
after  the  Attic  aorist  wfXov,  Apollonius  Ehodius  iccVXerac  (cp.  Herodian 
u.  8.)  after  the  Homeric  eKiKkeroy  and  others  of  the  kind,  which  we  shall 
severally  point  out.  It  would  be  an  anachromsm  to  argue  from  such 
stragglers  to  the  present  character  of  much  older  forms. 

3)  Greek  aorists  sometimes  correspond  letter  for  letter  to  Sanskrit 
imperfects,  e.g. 

tf^pafit      sm  Skt,  €hdrama-t 

€-y€vo'VTo  =     „    a-^atuMtta^ 

The  Sanskrit  forms  are  imperfects,  because  they  are  connected  with  the 
presents  drama-ti  *  he  rims,'  hhu^a-ti  *  he  bends,'  ^ana-te  *  he  becomes,' 
while  there  is  no  trace  of  a  Greek  ^Ipaftw^  *0vyw,  *ycVo/iat. 

4)  Participles  which  have  become  substantives  may  come  just  as  well 
from  the  stems  of  thematic  aorists,  or  from  stems  like  them,  as  from 
present  stems :  rirwvy  ^pafroir,  'Evdpafjwy,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  detect 
any  other  relation  of  time  than  in  fii^wy,  McXtto/licVi;,  Uapfiiywy,  while 
"EhiXOiav  can  be  taken  as  Benvenuto. 

Buttmann  first  clearly  determined  the  essential  characteristics  of  this 
aorist  formation.  From  the  discussions  in  the  Ausf.  Gr.  i.^  399  ff.,  which 
are  still  well  worth  reading,  we  can  see  how  the  thoughtlessness  of 
Buttmann's  predecessors  had  gone  so  far  as  actually  to  assume  an  aorist 
*€<l>i\ov  from  derivative  verl«  like  i^iXiwy  and  generally  to  give  this 
formation  as  one  to  be  expected  in  every  verb.  In  the  face  of  such 
4  absurdities,  Buttmann  was  quite  right  in  laying  down  the  rule  that  only 
*  primitiva'  or  verbs  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  *primi- 
tiva,'  admit  of  a  2  aor.  act.  But  the  addition  '  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  primitiva'  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  line  cannot 
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be  very  sharply  drawn.  Verbs  like  ayycWw,  iyaipu,  d^c/Xur  with  their 
disyllabic  stems  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  denominatives ;  and  yet 
we  cannot  deny  to  them  aorists  of  this  form.  Even  the  invented  *t<ln\oy 
is  not  invented  against  all  analogy,  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  supported 
by  the  actually  occurring  t-'xpaitrfw-Vy  which  certainly  goes  back  to  the 
adjective  stem  *\paitrifio  for  ^xpatrifw.  But  it  is  the  most  important 
task  of  the  grammarian  to  determine  the  prevailing  character  of  a  forma- 
tion,  and  to  distinguish  rigorously  what  is  isolated  from  what  properly 
forms  the  rule.  And  so  far  Buttmann  was  quite  right  in  his  remark, 
which  was  protected  from  misconception  by  the  addition  of  *  or.'  He 
was  also  before  his  time  in  comparing  (p.  404)  the  twofold  character  of 
the  Greek  aorist  with  the  double  formation  of  the  German  preterite, 
comparing  e.g.  rpiinj  trpairov  with  gebe  gah^  and  liXitruf  c/3\eipa  with  lebe 
lebte,  and  in  calling  attention  to  the  changing  nature  of  the  vocaHsm. 
No  one  will  certainly  reproach  him  with  not  having  already  recognised 
the  German  preterite  as  an  original  perfect,  and  the  Ablaut  as  distinct 
irom.  the  UnUa/ut.  Only,  with  all  his  acuteness,  he  was  misled  by  Hebrew 
analogies,  and  went  wrong  in  regarding  (at  p.  368)  the  3  sing,  of  the  aorist, 
without  its  augment,  and  with  the  elision  of  the  thematic  vowel,  e.g« 
Xa/S*,  /3dX',  as  *  the  simplest  form  of  the  verb,'  and  adding  the  assertion 
that  tiie  Greek  language  'started  with  the  aorist :'  he  went  still  further 
astray  in  assuming  for  forms  without  the  augment  an  original  preterite 
force.  But  it  is  only  by  d^rees  that  even  comparative  philology,  with 
the  richer  means  at  her  command,  has  overcome  many  similar  perverse 
views,  and  above  all  has  learnt  to  distinguish  between  forms  that  are 
really  primitive,  and  such  as  have  merely  the  appearance  of  primitive 
forms,  owing  to  phonetic  losses. 

Thematic  aorists,  or  more  strictly  speaking  shorter  preterites  pro* 
vided  with  a  thematic  vowel,  and  distinguished  from  longer  preterites,  5 
called  imperfects,  by  the  absence  of  those  additions,  which  we  have  called 
present  expansions,  occur  not  only  in  Greek,  but  also  in  Sanskrit,  Zend, 
and  Slavonic.  But  the  traces  of  shorter  moods,  infinitives  and  participles 
are  extremely  scanty  except  in  Greek.     As  a  system  of  connected  forms 
the  thematic  aorist  is  properly  found  in  Greek  alone,  and  it  is  doubtless 
a  result  of  this  fact  that  it  is  only  in  Greek  that  we  can  prove  a  clear 
distinction  of  meaning  between  the  shorter  forms,  and  the  longer  ones 
which  correspond  to  them.     For  to  mark  or  to  preserve  any  distinction, 
language  needs  a  somewhat  large  number  of  cases,  in  which  it  can  be 
brought  into  exercise.    The  instinct  of  the  Greek  lao^guage  in  the  historic 
time  had  a  safe  criterion  between  forms  of  the  aorist  and  forms  of  the 
present  stem  in  the  accent  of  the  infinitive  and  participle  active  and  of 
the  infinitive  middle,  by  which  tikiivj  Kpayavj  yevitrdai  were  sharply 
separated  from  KpiKew,  Aytav,  wiyeaOat,     But  probably  this  distinction 
had  itself  been  imprinted  at  an  earlier  period  only  under  the  influence  of 
the  intellectual  tendency  towards  differentiation.     We  shall  come  back 
afterwards  to  this  question. 

Under  this  head  we  have  in  Sanskrit  that  formation  of  the  aorist, 
which  Bopp  gives  as  the  6th,  Benfey  as  the  2nd,  Max  Miiller  as  the  1st 
form  of  the  2  aorist;  but  also  the  7th  of  the  2  aorist  according  to  Bopp, 
the  3rd  according  tp  Benfey,  the  2nd  according  to  Max  Miiller,  that 
which  includes  r^uplicated  forms.  But  in  Sanskrit  grammar  the  redu- 
plicated forms  are  by  no  means  sharply  distinguished  froip  those  which 
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are  not  lednidicatecL  Excluding  for  ibe  present  all  reduplicating  forma- 
tions, we  will  content  ourselves  with  quoting  here  such  forms  as  come 
from  the  same  stems  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek.     Thej  are  the  following  : 

drdaretHm     »  e-ipaKo-w   Impfl  d-dr^a-fn       —  f-^ptco-p 
a4nMa^nta  =  i-wiSo-^mt     „     jt-bddka-fda  =  i-^tvBo-rro 
a^rHca-t         »  e-Xorr  (accor^ng  to  Benfej  Ausfl  Gr*  p.  394) 
a-vid{h4         »  €'fJk  (with  pre*,  vnuld-fm) 
a-^anuht       »  t-miu  (with  pres.  fam-fio-fm,  cp.  p.  171) 

In  Zend  the  only  trace  of  this  formation  seems  to  he  the  3  sing,  hwi-t 
(Schleicher  Comp.  743,  Justi  Handhuch  p.  400).     hva-t  is  related  to  the 

6  o  plur.  hu-n,  just  as  an  aoristic  *€^vf,  quite  conoeiTahle  hy  the  side  of 
the  original  present  ^ita  on  the  analogy  of  the  Homeric  3  sing,  d/x-ri'vc, 
is  to  the  actually  existing  l-^w  or  ^vv. 

The  Church-Slayonic  aorists  of  this  formation  have  heen  discussed  hy 
Schleicher  Oomp.  745  KsL  358  ff.  With  the  exception  of  nesH  (from 
*nakcHm)^  I  here,  which  agrees  at  any  rate  in  root  with  ^Kcywj-K, 
I  do  not  find  any  Slavonic  aorist,  which  may  he  placed  hy  the  side 
of  a  Greek  aorist  of  like  formation.  Traces  of  a  I^tin  aorist  of  this 
kind  I  have  attempted  to  establish  in  my  paper  '  de  aoristi  latini 
reliquiis'  (reprinted  in  Stud.  v.  431).  Of  llie  forms  which  appear 
to  me  to  fall  under  this  category,  there  are  only  two  which  agree  in  root 
with  any  Greek  aorist,  Le.  taga-m  {atitga-m)  by  the  side  of  the  present 
tcmgor^mf  with  the  Homeric  reduplicated  Ttrayo-r  and  genitur  geni  with 
ytt'iadai.  ■  A  third,  the  petrified  participle  parerUes  corresponds  in  form 
to  the  Greek  itopovrtQ,  But  the  meaning  has  become  modified  in  a  special 
way  in  both  languages,  and  we  cannot  place  by  the  side  of  iropoiTcc  any 
present  formation  comparable  with  parierUes.  As  the  number  of  Greek 
aorists  of  this  formation,  excluding  those  which  are  reduplicated,  is  much 
above  a  hundred  (as  we  shall  see  immediately),  we  must  admit  that  the 
.  points  of  connexion  with  other  languages  are  but  scanty  :  still  they  are 
quite  BufBcient  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  manner  of  formation  in  the 
original  stock  of  the  Indo-Crermanic  verb. 

We  go  on  now  to  the  special  characteristics  of  the  Gi*eek  thematic 
aorist.  All  the  forms,  whidi  belong  here,  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes :  i.e. 

I.  Aorists  without  reduplication,  and 

II.  Aorists  with  reduplication. 

The  first  class  is  by  far  the  more  numerous  ;  the  second  class  is  found 
largely  only  in  the  Homeric  dialect,  and  in  later  times  it  is  extremely 
limited. 

T.    AOBISTS  WITHOUT  REDUPLICATION. 

The  first  thing  which  we  have  to  consider  here  is  the  relations  of  the 

7  vowels.  In  the  present  formations,  which  are  only  characterised  by  the 
thematic  vowel,  it  appeared  (p.  145)  that  by  far  the  most  common  vowel 
is  If  while  a  i»  especially  rare.  Here  on  the  other  hand  a  is  the  most 
usual  of  all  stem-vowels.  Gn  p.  150  we  saw  that  presents  with  a  short  c 
and  i;  are  rare.  Aorists  with  these  vowds  are  on  the  contrary  tolerably 
numerous.  The  one  observation  evidently  gives  a  welcome  confirmation 
of  the  other,  inasmuch  as  the  distinction  of  the  two  formations  was 
evidently  intended  by  language.     Differentiation  by  means  of  vowels  is 
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one  of  the  favourite  phenomena  in  the  structure  of  the  verb.  In  forina- 
tions  so  simple  as  these  the  differentiation  can  only  afiect  the  vowel  of 
the  stem. 

Of  116  aorists  of  this  class  54  have  an  a  in  the  stemnsyllable,  e.g. 
d^cir,  iLfiapTily^  apiadaiy  fiaXtly,  haKUV,  ^pafitivy  daveiv^  Xafieiy,  fiaQtiv^ 
Xa^eiv.  It  is  only  by  means  of  this  difference  of  vowel  that  the  verb 
Tpi-Kia  gets  a  simple  aorist :  Tpaviiv.  c  appears  only  in  17  instances,  e.g. 
yeviaSaij  iXciv,  ipitrdaij  o^cXeTr,  veaelr,  reicciK.  We  notice  a  dialectic 
variation  between  a  and  e  in  rafulv  by  the  side  of  the  later  rc/uiv,  in 
fiaXely — ^Arcadian  lieXev  with  present  (iXXw  or  hiXXu  (cc^eXXoi^cc  In- 
scription of  Tegea  1.  51  [Cauer  Delectus  Inscr.  Gr.  p.  138],  Michaelis 
[and  Curtius]  in  Fleckeisen's  Jahrb.  1861,  p.  587) — and  in  the  Locrian 
hpiarai  (Inscription  of  Naupactus  1.  32)  supposing  this  to  be  for  kXiffSai. 
"By  the  side  of  the  Attic  iffiaprov  we  have  the  Homeric  Ijufiporoy  with  o. 
Evidently  the  oldest  of  the  three  hard  vowels  has  an  'elective  affinity' 
with  this  old  aorist  formation,  just  as  the  later  c  has  with  the  present. 
We  find  o  only  in  8  cases  :  Oopely,  /ioXeiK,  SXitrOat,  wopely  etc.,  i  on  the 
other  hand  in  19,  e.g.  dXcreii^,  ^ii:£li',  Oiyelyy  c^cik,  XcirccF,  v  in  13,  e.g. 
Kpv fitly y  irvOifrBaiy  rvx^^Vy  f>vyely.  Five  aonsts  with  diphthongal  stems  are 
quite  isolated  instances,  i.e.  aifrdeadai^  cirai/pei r,  evpeiy,  ^ovtciv,  'xpaiafieir. 

In  9  forms  the  vocalism  is  irregular.  In  three  of  them  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  syncope  has  taken  place,  i.e.  the  participle  cLypo- 
fuyoi  (e.g.  Y  166)  by  the  side  of  ayiftoyro  (e.g.  2  245)  and  AyepitrOat 
(/3  385),  and  cypero,  with  the  imper.  eypto,  tne  infin.  kypifrdai  and  the 
part.  kypoiMtyoQ  {k  50) ;  and  also  li^XoF,  which  differs  indeed  in  usage 
from  &<^tXoyj  but  which  is  certainly  identical  with  it  in  origin.  The 
same  phonetic  process  may  be  noticed  in  the  Skt.  Orkahorny  which  occurs  8 
by  the  side  of  a-ghaachn  as  a  3  plur.  from  rt.  ghas  eat,  devour,  e-yev-ro, 
which  has  been  wrongly  put  here,  found  its  proper  place  on  p.  130  by 
the  side  of  the  active  lyay. 

Metathesis  meets  us  very  plainly  in  e-^poKo-y  by  the  side  of  lipKOfiai 
(as  1  sing,  k  197,  ayilpaKty  S  436),  BpuKely  Aesch.  Ag.  602,  cpnKwy  Eurip. 
Here.  F.  951,  with  the  Skt.  Ordar^a-m  and  in  the  quite  analogous  i-irpaOo-y 
beside  TipB-w  (3  pi.  ivpuOoy  2  454,  hawpaOiny  II  32).  UpaKoy  has  only 
become  an  aorist  by  means  of  this  metathesis  and  the  retention  of  the  a 
as  compared  with  the  e  of  the  present  stem,  while  in  Sanskrit  the  fuller 
ddareor^n  is  regarded  as  an  aorist  in  contrast  with  the  weakened  ddr^ct-m. 
We  nnd  metathesis  appearing  as  a  phonetic  aflfection  of  no  importance 
for  the  tens^system  hi  e-p)o-y  (pcJat-Homeric)  by  the  side  of  l%ae^r, 
Ipaeiiiy  {v  143,  /EC  163). 

In  the  case  of  4  forms  it  may  be  doubted  at  first  sight  whether  they 
are  to  be  explained  by'  syncope  or  metathesis,  i.e.  l-oxo-y,  tyi-airo-y, 
i'Viro'V  and  i'wro-fifjy.  We  might  be  inclined  from  a  fundamental  form 
i'VExo-y  (?=Skt.  o-tfoAo-m)  to  derive  on  the  one  hand  by  the  loss  of  the  tr 
i-€Xoy  clxoi',  that  is,  the  imperfect ;  and  on  the  other  by  the  rejection  of 
the  c  t'ffxo-y,  the  aorist,  so  that  the  distinction  of  meaning  here,  as  in 
the  cases  of  metathesis,  would  only  have  been  brought  about  by  what  may 
be  called  casual  phonetic  affections.  But  this  is  opposed  by  the  imper. 
^€-c»  which  shows  by  its  formation,  corresponding  as  this  does  to  that  of 
the  conjugation  in  -fu,  that  the  c  was  rc^rded  as  a  stem- vowel,  and  that 
hence  ^x'  ^^"^^^  regarded  as  the  ro6t.  In  this  sense  we  discussed  the  form 
on  p.  132  and  shortly  before  the  completely  analogous  iyi-<nrt'C*    We 
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decide  therefore  for  metathesis,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  t-ax^So-yf  ffxh- 
aufy  e-ff\fj'Kaf  <rxc-r<5-c,  ff)(€-o't-c,  (ryfj'iJia,  and  fi-<r7r£-ro-c,  di-trirl-aio-c-  Hence 
etrxpv  and  eyttnrov  are  properly  primitive  aorists,  in  which  we  should 
naturally  have  expected  as  1  sing.  ind.  *£-o^>^v,  *£-(nrri'y.  But  the  final 
vowel  was  in  most  verbal  forms  affected  by  the  interchange  between 

0  and  e,  so  that  finally  even  in  the  imperative  ewWe,  vapaaxE  and  other 
forms  of  the  kind  found  a  place.  The  optative  (rxoifiv*'  is  to  be  looked 
upon  just  as  Oolfitiy,  only  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  earlier 
form  OilfjLriv  was  alAO  preserved.     We  meet  with  a  similar  change  of 

9  the  radical  into  the  thematic  vowel  in  Sanskrit  aorists,  only  that  here, 
with  the  firm  nature  of  the  a,  the  change  appears  not  as  qualitative,  but 
purely  as  quantitative,  e.g.  in  Orkhja-m  *  I  told '  from  the  root  i^jd. 
After  these  two  certain  instances  it  is  very  probable  that  we  have  to 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  c-eriro-v  {ewivirov  3  plur. 
T  294),  inl'trrrycy  iiri-tnroij  iwi'trrreiVf  fUTa-trviiv^  We  shall  have  occasion 
ito  return  to  the  middle  forms  trwiadai  etc.  when  dealing  with  the  redu- 
plicated aorists.  It  is  more  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the 
aorist  i-Trro-iAriv,  irri'trdai.  Here  we  find  a  by  the  side  of  the  thematic 
vowel :  c-jrra-ro,  awo-vra-fievoc  as  well  as  dTr-c-irny-F,  the  relation  of 
which  to  TTf racial  was  discussed  on  p.  120.  It  is  true  that  circ-irre-o^i 
and  the  like  occur  even  in  Homer  (e.g.  d  126),  but  we  have  some  reasons 
for  regarding  the  forms  with  a  as  the  older.  Now  as  we  find  side  by 
side  in  the  present-stem  xera  and  wero  (irero/iac)  and  in  the  aorist  wra 
and  irro,  the  balance  inclines  in  favour  of  syncope.     With  these  forms 

1  compared  (1,  c.)  ircXo  (niXofiai)  and  kXo  (t-irXt'To).  This  is  not  however 
to  be  understood  as  implying  that  c-irXe-ro  (also  in  the  active  eirXc  Mil) 
is  an  aorist.  The  aoristic  force  does  not  suit  various  forms,  e.g.  c7rtirX6- 
fieroy  erog  17  261 :  ewXero  is  therefore  just  as  much  an  imperfect  as 
iviXero,  The  phonetic  difierence  was  not  in  this  case  used  to  distinguish 
an  aorist. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  stems  appearing  in  these  aorists,  the  majority 
correspond  to  the  expectation  that  we  should  find  in  them  nothing  but 
an  unezpanded  root  together  with  the  thematic  vowel :  e.g.  d^cci*, 
aXiaSai,  /3aXcIi',  SaiccTv,  Oaveiv,  {^eiK,  tKirrOaif  dXeVOai,  &fx-irw€,  iropeev, 
TTvOiadat,  rcn'cli'.  But  it  is  unmistakeably  otherwise  with  a  not  insigni- 
ficant number  of  by  no  means  late  and  in  part  very  common  forms  :  e.g. 
fiXaffTiiv,  altrOitrOai,  &fiirXaK€iy,  evpeiy.  These  have  evidently  arisen 
from  stems  of  various,  and,  in  part,  certainly  nominal  origin.  We  might 
call  them  secondary  aorists,  and  may  divide  them  into  the  following  five 
groups : 

1)  Aorists  with  an  accessory  d.     These  fall  into  two  subdivisions, 
according  as  the  0  is  attached  to  the  whole  verbal  stem,  or  only  occurs 
sporadically : 
10        a)  Aorists  with  a  0  attached  throughout :  alffOltrOai,  ^afiOiJy,  /laOcIr, 
iraBeiyy  oXiaOeiy, 

b)  Aorists  with  a  spoiudic  6  :  ^Xv-Oo-v  and  ^XOo-v,  e-frx^So-y  (by 
the  side  of  i-axo-y). 

We  must  retium  in  a  later  section  to  a  general  consideration  of  the 
forms  with  0,  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  here  to  what  we  have  put  together 
in  the  Principles,  vol.  i.  p.  81  f.  If  the  6  appearing  in  such  forms  comes, 
as  is  generally  thought  probable,  from  the  rt.  de,  Skt.  dhd '  to  place,  do,'  we 
must  recognise  in  such  aorists  compound  forms,  to  be  compared  with  the 
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Crerman  weak  perfects.  The  case  of  the  thematic  vowel  is  then  here  just  as 
it  was  with  e-ffxo-v  :  it  must  have  come  fix)m  the  stem-vowelof  the  verb. 

2)  Aorists  with  an  accessory  r. 

Tnere  are  scarcely  more  than  the  following  five,  which  belong  here : 
HjXiro-y  (gen.  mid.),  which,  as  has  been  shown  in  Principles,  vol.  ii.  p.  179, 
is  connected  with  the  rt.  aX  (aXi;,  aXdvdai)  and  especially  with  ^XZ-Oto-c, 
iifX€tpTO'r,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  on  p.  163  under  the  present 
formations  with  r.     The  Epic  forms  iinftporov,  aflporallEiv  show  that  the 
rough  breathing  is  of  later  origin.     Certainly  IjufipoTo-y  or  ^fiapro-y  is 
nothing  but  a  verbal  form  directly  derived  from  the  adjective  *&-fxaf}-To 
*  not  sharing  *  (cp.  f(cV>oC)  /lolpa,  /lopo-c),  as  has  been  already  shown  in 
Principles,  vol.  ii.  p.  350.     Fmiiher  confirmation  may  now  be  supplied. 
Hesychius  has  the  gloss  afiapuv  with   the   explanations  dicoXovOecv, 
ireidetrOatj  hfiaprai^iv.     The  first  two  meanings  evidently  suit  only  a 
hfiapely  equivalent  in  meaning  to  o-fAapnlv,  the  third  justifies  us  in 
assuming  a  shorter  a^apiu>  formed  from  a-fiapo,  and  related  to  *a-/Liapreiv 
as  iiirpaytly  is  to  awpaKreiv.     In  the  same  storehouse  of  facts  we  find  the 
gloss  iirifjioproc  *  triropifioQ  yij,  in  the  explanation  of  which  the  word 
fioprii  is  quoted  and  explained  by  fxipo^,      ewifjiopTos  is  evidently  the 
opposite  of  the  a-fAopro-c  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  nfifiporEtv,  Other  traces 
of  this  negative  adjective  are  pointed  out  by  Lobeck  El.  i.  37. — It  is  just 
the  same  with  e-fiKatrro-y,    Here  the  noun  fiXatmt-c  actually  occurs:  its 
derivation  from  the  rt.  vardh  Gr.  /aX6  and  by  metathesis  /XaO,  pikaQ  is 
discussed  in  Principles,  vol.  ii.  p.  168.      Tbese  formations  evidently 
became  aorists  only  by  the  existence  of  iLiia(n-avta^  fiXaaravta^  which  are  11 
expanded  by  present-strengthening. — ^We  have  further  €-/iopr€-v,  known 
to  us  only  from  Hesychius.     Lobeck  1.  c.  regards  it  as  a  mistake  for 
fjfiofyriv,  80  that  it  would  be  equivalent  to  ^fiaprey.   But  I  doubt  whether 
the  explanation  of  Hesychius  airiOavey  suits  this  view.     It  is  true  that 
the  gloss  ifffifioprey  '  awidayev  remains  obscure.     I  conjecture  that  the 
syllable  Iff-  is  here  as  in  *iff'(lMap'tt=^<l>Qpec  a  dialectic  form  of  e£,  but  the 
ri  is  strange:    probably  it  is  a  mistake  for  e.     hfioprt-y^  if  correctly 
recorded,  is  to  ftop-Td-Q,  explained  in   Hesychius  by  dytjToc,  just  as 
efiXaffrey  is  to  /3Xa(rroc. — ^From  a  much  later  time  we  have  the  last  of 
tiiese  forms  o/japror,  i.e.  in  Orph.  Argon.  511 : 

jcai  pa  iravrifi€piu<rtv  cV  €lXan'ivuaiv  ofiapT€V, 

We  may  conjecture  that  we  may  see  in  this  word  only  an  imitation 
of  &fjui(yroy.  There  is  one  more  doubtful  form  in  Hesychius,  to  which 
my  attention  has  been  called  by  Brugman,  Sprachwissenschafbliche 
Abhandlungen  p.  160.  The  gloss  A^paicroy  •  t^tov  is  written  by  Mor. 
Schmidt  A^paicroy  '  J8oi',  a  very  happy  thought.  The  frequentative 
ZpoKTai^iiQ  *  vepifiXiireiQ  suits  this  very  well,  a  as  an  augment  was  dis- 
cussed'on  p.  77. 

We  may  find  in  the  kindred  languages  an  analogy  even  for  these 
isolated  forms.  In  Sanskrit  from  the  rt.  aa  '  throw '  ti^ere  is  formed  the 
very  remarkable  aorist  d8'tharm.  None  of  the  attempts  to  explain  this 
hitherto,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  me,  seems  at  all  satisfactory. 
Perhaps  the  form  belongs  to  the  present  group.  The  aspiration  of  the  t 
after  8  is  not  without  analogies.  *d8-ta-m  would  be  formed  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  c-/3Xtttf-ro-K.  Besides  this.  Old  Erse  has  a  widely- 
extended  preterite  in  t,  e.g.  3  sing,  bir-t  tulit  (Zeuss-Ebel  p.  454),  trans- 
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lated  into  Greek  letters  *€-0£p-r£=c-^fp-c.  Perhaps  the  remarkable 
Oscan  preterites  (3  sing.)  in  -ted,  which  have  long  been  compared  with  the 
Keltic  fonns,  e.g.  pn^cUt€d=-proha,Yitf  belong  to  this  group  :  Schleicher 
Comp.^  823  treats  them  as  perfects.  As  these  languages  have  lost  the 
augment,  the  distinctive  criterion  of  the  preterite,  the  question  is  hard 
to  decide. 

12  3)  Aorists  with  accessory  nasals. 

Here  we  may  first  mention  IjXZayi  (<r  70,  oi  368),  with  the  present 
aXdaipwy  in  face  of  which  the  form  is  regarded  as  an  aorist.  But  as 
&khaivw  occurs  first  in  Aeschylus,  while  IjX^ayi  is  only  Homeric,  and  as 
the  sense  in  the  two  passages  hardly  decidedly  requires  the  aorist,  the 
possibility  that  IjXdayt  is  the  imperfect  to  a  subsequently  obsolete  *aXiacvi$t 
is  by  no  means  excluded.  On  i-iriTvo'V  and  irirvita  I  have  stated  my 
views  on  p.  184.  The  occurrence  of  the  longer  form  v  it  vita  by  the  aide 
of  IT  IT  Via  was  sufi&cient  to  mark  tirirvov  as  an  aorist.  But  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  the  use  of  this  verb  is  limited  to  the  poets. 

But  perhaps  there  are  still  some  other  forms  to  be  placed  here.  If 
in  the  case  of  ylyvo-fiat  we  start,  not  from  the  fundamental  form  yev 
•which  appears  in  yEviadaiy  yeyova,  ycVoc,  autycvcVij-c,  but  fi:om  the  root 
ya  which  occurs  in  y£-ya-wc,  yc-ya-a^t,  then  in  the  stem  y£-io,  just  as 
in  the  Skt.  present  ^ct-nd-mi,  the  second  syllable  must  be  r^arded  as  ah 
expansion  (p.  272).  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that,  as  we  saw 
on  p.  276,  a-^ana-nta  is  regarded  as  an  imperfect,  k-yivo-vTo  as  an 
aorist.  Of  the  same  nature  is  E-xa^'o-v,  undoubtedly  an  aorist,  by  the 
side  of  \aaKia,  But  if  Gustav  Meyer  (Die  mit  Nasalen  gelDildeten 
Pnisensstamme,  p.  50)  is  right  in  starting  with  the  root  x"^  ^^^  \iO^ 
presents,  x^~^^  ^  ^^  extended  form  just  as  much  as  xa-cico  (cp.  above 
p.  197,  I^ciples,  i.  p.  241).  It  is  much  the  same  with  Kavtiv  and 
•  KTavilv,  Here  too  we  are  brought  to  a  root  in  o,  with  which  however 
the  nasal  coming  from  the  extending  syllable  -na  soon  became  incor- 
porated. Cp.  pp.  130,  216,  Gustav  Meyer  op.  cit.  p.  33.  We  ought 
not  perhaps  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  gloss  of  Hesych.  Kravtiv  * 
KTiiv€iVy  for  this  may  well  be  an  error  for  Kravilv, 

4)  Other  aoriats  of  secondary  formation. 

There  are  still  a  number  of  isolated  forms  remaining.  A  suffix  -ko 
is  clearly  shown  in  l-TCTa-Ko-v  (uraraTrrajcwf  Aesch.  Eum.  532),  by  the 
side  of  the  Homeric  (rara-irr^-nyi'.  The  expanded  stem  also  underlies 
the  present  vTrjfftrw,     With  these  formations  we  may  connect  £-6i|icn, 

13  e'TjKUf  I'htMnca  with  their  a  which  reminds  us  of  the  sigmatic  aorist :  to 
these  we  shall  return  below. — The  y  in  c-r/uayo-r  may  probably  be 
regarded  as  a  weakened  n*  (cp.  Principles,  i.  273).  iifitrXaKov  too 
does  not  look  very  primitive,  but  the  etymology  presents  difficulties. 
The  relation  of  the  Homeric  t-xpaiafjiE  etc.  with  the  much  later  -xpanrfiiia 
was  discussed  on  p.  259.  xi^aia^o  is  an  adjective  stem  from  xP^'^^fP 
(later  -xpn-trifio-Q)  formed  like  ^vfe^io-c,  hence  the  verbal  form  i-xpa^fff^^ 
is  just  as  closely  related  to  the  noun-stem  ypaKT^o  as  the  Homeric 
Oipfie-To  to  the  stem  of  Oepfi6-c,  In  the  case  of  expaitrfjn,  the  absence  of 
a  similarly  formed  indicative  present  gives  occasion  for  its  aoristic  force. 
— A  suffix  -po  is  possibly  to  be  foimd  in  the  aorist  HvafM-v,  though  this 
does  not  occur  before  Pindar  :  the  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure.  But  the 
derivation  from  tvapa  '  arms  *  is  rightly  rejected :  Pindar's  phrase  (Nem. 
X.  15)  iv  owXoiQ  tvapt  goes  especially  against  it.      Perhaps  the  word 
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oomes  from  the  rt.  ean  (Skt.  pree.  scmomi)  *  to  win/  *  to  acquire/  which 
on  p.  122  we  thought  we  discovered  in  ayvw,  and  to  which  probably 
-£v-7T|-c  in  avTo-ivrrf-Cy  avdiiTTi-Q  belongs.  From  the  rt.  san  comes  the 
Skt.  scmHMra  gain,  booty,  from  which  we  easily  arrive  on  the  one  hand 
at  ra  ivapa  (spolia),  on  the  other  at  iyaipw  i.e.  ivap-jw,  'to  make  booty 
of/  *  to  acquire.'  An  ^suffix  possibly  occurs  in  d^-eXo-v  and  iS^\o-v, 
but  I  do  not  know  any  satisfactory  etymology. 

The  aorists  e-dovwo-y  (first  in  the  Anthology),  iir-avp-tly,  and  tvp-tiy 
show  by  their  diphthongs  that  they  can  hardly  be  radical,  but  their 
etymology  is  imezplained. 

As  \(rxi»>  IB  probably  rightly  regarded  as  a  I'eduplicated  present,  we 
have  in  -fnxvurxo-firiy  (Aristoph.)  an  aorist  with  present  reduplication, 
which  only  derives  this  force  from  contrast  with  afjuriox-yio-fiai. 

Finally  the  aorist  wff^ppo-fxfjy^  found  first  in  Aristoph.  and  for  which 
Herodotus  has  uKnppafiriy,  has  come  from  a  compound  stem.  For  as  we 
cannot  fail  to  see  here  the  rt.  oh  (o^u>),  the  second  element  of  the  word 
must  contain  a  second  root.  6v-<ppo  for  ol-f^po  appears  to  be  a  compound 
of  the  nature  of  Kap?ro-0opo.c>  0aic-^&po-(,  but  to  be  compared  because  of 
the  rejection  of  the  vowel  wiiJi  ^i-^po-c.  We  have  actually  authority  in  14 
later  time  for  the  substantive  6o<l>pa=si6hfiij,  oa-^po  has  its  counterpart 
in  ol-fa>cio  :  oatbpaiyoaat  is  a  later  expansion. 

8^  various'L  tL  forms  which^be  united  under  one  common 
cat^ory. 


'  I  now  give  a  list  of  the  thematic  aorists,  which  are  not  reduplicated, 
arranged  according  to  the  initial  letter  of  the  stems  :  and  hence  I  gene- 
rally quote  the  infinitive,  in  which  the  initial  comes  clearly  into  promi- 
nence. The  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  isolated  forms,  not  existing 
in  the  infinitive. 

1)  ayycXcfv.  Certainly  established  in  Anthol.  vii.  614,  9  la^i^ 
^' oyycXiriyr,  elsewhere  usually  with  various  readings  :  e.g.  Herod,  iv.  153 
air^yyeXov  (v.  1.  XX),  Lycurg.  §  85.     Mid.  still  less  authenticated. 

2)  6,y€pi(r0ai  /3  385,  also  accented  iiyipeaOai  (Lobeck  Bhemat.  132), 
&yipoyTo  B  94,  part.  &yp6fieyoc  cp.  p.  279. 

3^  &h7y.  Established  from  Homer,  Pindar,  Herodotus,  and  Sopho- 
cles (Antig.  89).     For  tahoy,  tvahoy  p.  79.     Mid.  isolated  and  late. 

4)  alffdeaOai  common  from  Aeschylus  (Prom.  V.  957)  onwards. 

5)  ijXhaye  discussed  on  p.  282. 

6)  &XiaOai,  SKrirai  <^  536,  hXouiya  Aesch.  Sum.  368  ch.,  cccaXo/fiijv 
Sojph.  Fr.  695  Dind.  ck^Xov  M.SS.  A^ch.  Pers.  516,  altered  by  some 
editors  into  ci'^XXov,  because  this  aorist  is  not  regarded  as  good  Attic  : 
*  forma  barbara  *  Cobet.  N.  L.  454.     For  akro  see  p.  90. 

7)  &\ir€'iv.  fjXiTiy  p.  262,  iXirwv  Aesch.  Eum.  316.  'Adrjyairiy 
aXiToyro  e  108,  aXtr£<rOai  ^  378. 

8)  ^X^ov  ^  79,  &X<l>oi  o  453 ;  these  Homeric  forms  are  regarded  as 
aoristic  only  because  the  present  liXipayw  occurs  (according  to  Yeitch) 
three  times  in  Eur.  and  Aristoph. 

9)  &fiapr€ly  from  Homer  onwards  :  &napT  A  491  (with  impf.  iifinpraye 
K  372^,  &fittpTwv  ^  857.     Also  ijfifipoToy  f  425  etc. 

10)  afiirXakeiy  poetic  aorist  with  the  bye-form  iinfiXaKo-Vj  established 
from  Archil.  Fr.  73  B».     Cp.  p.  195. 
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11)  aptly f  only  apoi  fix>m  quite  late  prose;  but  very  commonly 
tipiaOat  in  poets  from  Homer  onwards:  rrjy  &per   U  Tifi^io  A  625, 

15  fuoOoy  Apiirai  M  435,  sXioi  iaOXoy  apoiftfiy  2  121,  kv^o^  apiaOai  U  88, 
iro^iK  Kkoray  &piaBai  So|^  Aj.  248,  never  with  any  other  meaning 
than  that  of  acquiring,  gaining,  and  hence  belonging  to  the  present 
&pyvfiai  (p.  110).  As  aip^  is  contracted  from  aeip*t  (poet. :  to  this 
belong  aepOeyj  ijepidoyrm)  the  aorist  forms  wiih  a  short  a  cannot  possibly 
have  anything  in  oonmion  with  aeip^t  or  aipw.  Cp.  Principles,  L  425, 442. 
Bnttmann,  ii'.  100  was  led  astray  by  the  parallelism  of  df/pw  aipia  with 
fatiym  faiyia.  But  while  aeip*t  (p.  215)  is  the  form  invariably  used  in 
Homer,  it  is  the  opposite  with  faiyt^.  ^eiwm  occurs  only  in  a  very 
limited  application,  so  that  the  shorter  form  has  certainly  not  come 
from  the  longer,  derived  from  ^oc. 

12)  6piaBai  *  take,'  in  the  Locrian  inscription  finom  Naupactus  [Cauer 
p.  Ill,  B.  18]  L  32  ray  ii^ay  wpo^iOoy  hpierat  irorovc  ^cjcaor^pac,  Spivrat 
vac  ^4fuy,  (cp.  Stud.  ii.  448),  either  from  the  rt.  6p,  which  underlies 
the  present  alpi^,  or  with  a  change  of  breathing  (cp.  &yty^:^&y€ty)  for 
apioBaty  and  hence  akin  to  the  preceding  word.  The  former  is  the  more 
probable  because  of  the  common  formula  ^/niK  Xafieiy, 

13)  ex-avpccv,  almost  exclusively  poetical :  fjJi  nc  "xpoa  yaXxf  Ivavp^ 
N  649,  tTcavpinty  2  302,  middle  kitavoiaBai  A  410  (cTavp^Krac),  rsravpoiro 
Herod,  vii.  180. 

14)  /3aXecv,  fiaXitrSai  conmion  in  all  Greek  finom  Homer  (H  618| 
B  45  etc.)  downwards.     Arcad.  c^VXck  IfiaXey  Hesych. 

15)  c-/3Xa/3«-K  only  in  Quint.  Smym.  v.  509,  nif  yv  rot  c/3Xa/3ey 
^fi-op ;  cp.  p.  275. 

16)  fikaareiy  in  Pindar  (01.  vii.  69),  Herod.  (viL  156),  and  the 
dramatic  poets  (Soph.  El.  238). 

17)  /Opaxeti"  poetical  finom  Homer  (E.  863)  downwards. 
18 1  fipvxCiy  'bite,'  only  in  Anth.  ix.  252  {l^pvxe). 

19)  ytyitrSai  common  in  all  writers  from  Homer  downwards. 

20i  y6oy  3  pi.  probably  only  in  Z  500  ai  fuy  h-i  (ktoy  yooy^Exropa. 

21)  t-iae-y  only  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  989  etc  with  the  meaning 
*  taught'  (hences^c^ae-i^). 

22)  ^fjrat  only  in  Y  316,  ^  375  InroT  ay  Tpoeif  fwXtpf  wvpl  waaa 
^afjrat.     Rt.  ^av,  ^af,  hence  for  *iapfirai. 

23)  ^aireiv,  common  especially  in  the  poets  fix>m  Homer  (£  493) 
downwards. 

16  24)  ^apOeiy^  common  in  poetry  and  prose  in  composition  with  Kara, 
Kariipadoy  ip  18,  Ka^^paOirriy  o  494,  Karilapdoy  Thuc  vi.  61. 

25)  liKEiy  an  isolated  post-Homeric  poetic  aorist :  Find.  01.  x.  72, 
IZuct  frirpy,  Aesch.  Choeph.  99  hKovaa. 

26)  £-5dinr£,  Kav'i'lovxt  only  in  Anth.  vii.  637. 

27)  IpaKtiy  in  poetry  fiom  Homer  onwards  (tlpaKov  k  197),  i-^paxo-fifiy 
Anth.  vii.  224. 

28)  ^pa fitly  common  fix>m  Homer  (2  30)  downwards. 

29)  ^paw^y  only  in  Find.  Pyth.  iv.  130. 

30)  iypiaOai.  typtro  3'  cf  vwyov  B  41,  Kay  cypp  pttnifi^iyog  Ar. 
Vesp.  774,  typto  K  159,  iypiaSai  y  124,  iUypitrSat,  t^typoutyo^  Plat. 
Symp.  p.  223  C. 

31)  tXtJyy  tXitrdai  common  from  Homer  downwards. 

32)  IlKvOo-y,  iXdtly.     The  trisyllabic  form  is  limited  to  the  indicative. 
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and  occurs  only  in  Homer,  Pindar,  and,  especially  in  melic  passages,  in 
the  tragedians :  K  28,  Soph.  Aj.  234  :  the  di^llabic  from  Homer  down- 
wards (IjXdoy  ^  82)  as  the  usual  form  in  the  indicative,  and  the  exclusive 
form  in  the  conjunctive,  optative  etc. :  tKdoi  E  301  occurs  at  all  dates 
and  in  all  dialects.  Hence  Dor.  iifOov  (Epicharmus,  Theocritus),  Lacon, 
liXaoyf  iXtrwy  (Aristoph.  Lys.  105). 

33)  ivapilyf  i^eyape^y  Hes.  Sc.  329,  ivapoy  from  Pindar  (Nem.  z,  15) 
downwards.    Op.  p.  282. 

34)  kpioBai  from  Homer  onwards  commonly  used  in  all  moods,  the 
infin.  and  the  participle. 

35)  tpiKiiv^  HpiK€  ^'  iiriro^ctnia  KopvQ  irepl  lovpoc  aicwKn  P  295,  Soph, 

Ft.  164I)ind. 

36)  ipivilyj  ijpiire  ^'  e£  ox6ta»K  E  47,  eptirwy  6  329,  isolated  in  other 
poets  and  in  Hippocrates,     ^pivopay  Agathias  Anth.  P.  iz.  152. 

37)  ipvyeiy  in  Homer,  perhaps  also  in  Callimachus  Fr.  246  (ed. 
O.  Schneider  ii.  p.  485)  with  the  meaning  *  roar '  {fjpvye  Y  403),  later  (also 
in  Aristot.)  '  vomere '  Ar.  Vesp.  913  hhpvyiy^  cp.  p.  155. 

38)  (vpeiv,  evpiffSat  from  Homer  downwards  in  ordinary  Greek. 

39)  hir-tydi-adaty  from  Homer  onwards ;  in  ^  83  I.  Bekker  writes 
airix^ttrBai,  but  cp.  Eur.  Med.  290  Elmsley,  Dind. 

Kptiao'ov  dc  yioi  vvv  npos  c'  ttjr€xO€<r0aif  yvvm,  27 

fj  nakBcLKurBkvff  var€pov  fieya  otcvciv 

where  the  aorist  force  is  much  the  more  suitable. 

40)  OaXif  a  very  doubtful  reading  in  Hymn.  Homer,  xix.  33,  for 
which  Ruhnken  conjectures  XaOe  :  &iadaXily  often  occurs  in  the  New 
Test,  and  LXX. 

41)  Oayi'iy  from  Homer  onwards  very  common,  especially  in  com- 
position with  av6  and  Kara, 

42)  eit'ily,  established  from  Pindar  (01.  7,  28  Oei'i^v),  Eurip.  (HeracL 
271)  and,Aristoph.  (Lys.  82n. 

43)  Oiyily  occurs  in  Pinoar  {Oiyoy  Isthm.  i.  18),  in  the  tragedians, 
Hippocrates,  Xenophon,  and  in  later  poetry  and  prose  (Aristot.).  aiyfjy 
is  Laconian — ^Aristoph.  Lys.  1004.     OiyiaSat  Themistius. 

44)  Oopiiy  from  Homer  onwards  {Oopt  ^  509)  especially  in  the  poets ; 
vnepdopeiy  Herod,  vi.  134. 

45)  i^uy,  l^iaOai  in  all  Greek. 

46)  uciffOai  common  from  Homer  onwards,  in  prose  for  the  most  part 
only  in  composition  with  utr6,  IvL 

47)  itfiv-nrxiii',  afiW'ttrxeadai,  both  established  fr^m  Aristoph.  (Eccl. 
540),  the  former  from  Eurip.  (Ion  1159  Hfjimaxiy)  and  Plato  Protag.  320» 
Op.  p.  283. 

48)  Kajji'iy  from  Homer  onwards,  in  poetry  and  prose,  KafiitrOat  2  341, 
tKCLfAoyro  I  130. 

49)  Kay  Ely  in  the  tragedians  (Aesch.  Sept.  630)  and  Theocritus. 

50)  Kuly  cp.  p.  276. 

51)  Kixily  cp.  p.  121  j  in  poetry  from  Homer  onwards :  y  169  Ir 
A€<rj3^  ^'  iKix^y* 

52)  i-KXaya-y  a  rare  poetical  aorist  of  «:Xa<r«  Hymn.  Hom.  xix.  14, 
AyixXayoy  Eui*.  Iph.  A.  1062. 

53)  Kpayiiy  fromHomer  onwards(4  467)  frequently  in  poetry  and  prose. 

54)  KpUe  only  in  II  470  Kptxe  ^e  (vyoy. 
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Kpv fitly  first  in  Apollodoms,  in  New  Test.,  and  in  Plutarch. 
KTtLvtiv  poetical  from  Homer  onwards  (B  701)  and  in  late  prose, 
l-icnnrc  poetical,  //cyaXa  KTvirt  G  75,  tcrvirtv  alOvip  Soph.  O.  C 

Kvde  perhaps  only  in  y  16  orov  KvSe  yaia. 
59)  Xa/3clK,  Xapitrdai  in  all  Greek. 

1 8  60 )  XaStly,  XaOitrdai  in  all  Greek. 

61)  XaKily  poetical  (\aic£  S  25,  Xaxtiy  Soph.  Ant.  1094). 

62)  Xaxtiy  in  all  Greek. 

63)  Xiweiy^  Xcire <rOat. universally  used. 

64)  Xiriadai  U  47,  Xiroinriy  £  406. 

65)  fiaOely  common  from  Homer  onwards  {fiaOoy  Z  444). 

66)  fiaKwyy  n  469,  i:  163,  <r  98,  r  454. 

67)  nawiiiy  Hee.  Scut.  231,  304. 

68J  fjioXtiy  poetical  from  Homer  onwards  (jioXy  Q  781,  fioXovaa 
Z  286),  also  in  Xenophon  and  in  late  prose. 

69)  efifMpo-y  first  in  Alexandrine  poets :  Apollon.  Ehod.  iii.  4  c/Ltftopcc, 
ir.  62,  prohably  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Homeric  tfifiopi  A  278, 
which  will  have  to  be  discussed  under  tiie  head  of  the  perfect  [below 
p.  131  mai^.]. 

70)  fivKo-y  only  in  £  749  irvXai  fivKoy  and  y  260  (tclkoq  fivKt. 

71)  oXioBai  frequent  &om  Homer  onwards,  especially  in  composition 
with  6.'jr6, 

71  h)  oXiiTQtiv  oXt<r6€  Y470,<^ 774, (SXcrfOc  Attic  poets  and  later  writers. 

72)  8fMpT€-y  a  late-formed  aorist  from  ofnapriia  only  in  Orph.  Arg. 
511,  CD.  p.  281. 

73)  &peTo  M  279,  X  102,  opoiro  {  522,  oinr6r  epiQ—optirai  Hee. 
Theog.  782,  opofityo-c  in  the  tragedians  (Aesch.  Sept.  115).  Op.  wpro 
p.  131.  On  the  other  hand  opoyro  y  471  is  the  impf.  from  rt.  fop  *  see, 
watch.'    Cp.  p.  144. 

74)  ooippi-aQai  established  from  the  comqjdians  (Ar.  Ach.  179)  and* 
late  prose. 

75)  dt^tXo-y  from  Homer  (a>c  <&0eXec  a\n'6&*  oXitrSai  F  428)  onwards 
commonly  used  in  all  Greek  for  wishes,  resembling  the  usage  of  o^c^Xw. 
— latfiXo-y  differing  from  this  only  by  the  syncope,  in  a  special  meaning,  <  I 
was  indebted,'  hence  more  agreeing  in  use  with  d^XcericfiKai,  in  HerodotYis 
QtiXlriv  uHpXe  viii.  26)  and  Attic  writers.  The  present  6<pXw  quoted  fix)m 
Dio  Chrysostom  and  Appian  seems  to  be  a  later  formation. 

76)  Tradely  in  all  Gi-eek. 

77)  wap^iiy  abundantly  established  from  the  comedians,  in  composi- 
tion with  &ir6,  Kara  etc.  (Aristoph.  Pax.  547). 

78)  irereiy  Aeolo-Doric,  established  from  Alcaeus  (eireroy  Fr.  60  B') 
and  Pindar  (c/iirercc  Pyth.  viii.  81).  The  other  form  commonly  in  use 
from  Homer  iiriaev  S  460)  downwards  will  have  to  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  XVII.  [p.  284  marg.]. 

19  79^  Tieiy  in  all  Greek.     Cp.  n'l-ei  etc.  p.  129. 

80)  mdily  from  Pindar  onwards  {widwy  Pjrth.  iii.  28)  here  and  there 
in  poets,  mdiadai  in  poetry  from  Homer  onwards  {eniOoyTo  V  260,  cp. 
C.  I.  A.  ii.  38,  4). 

81)  TTiTyiiy  in  Pindar  and  the  tragedians;  cp.  pp.  184  and  282. 

82)  AfA-wyve,  &Wa  tn  jjky  yvy  <n'ndi  Kal  Afjiiryve  X  222,  3  sing,  in 
Quint.  Smym.     Cp.  Sfiiryvro  p.  129. 
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83)  TTopeiy  in  poets  from  Homer  onwards  (imper.  ir6pe  I  513,  irop^v 
n  178). 

84)  vpaOeiy  in  Homer  (dianpaOUiv  roh  Atrrv  H  32)  and  Pindar 
{Ivpadt  Pyth.  ix.  81). 

85)  KaTa-wraKwy  only  in  Aesch.  Eum.  252. 

86)  nrapiiy  oommon  finom  Homer  onwards  (p  541  TfjXifMxoc  ^e  fUy* 
lirrapiy):  from  Hippocrates  a  conjunctive  middle  frrapriTai  is  idso  quoted. 

87)  wri'odai  cp.  alx)ve  p.  280,  Veitch  p.  468. 

88)  irvdi-adai  in  all  Greek. 

89)  trvy-ippaft-y  only  in  Nonnus  Dion.  viL  152  firipf  ^e  avrippafey, 

90)  eppupt-y  only  in  Oppian  Cyneget.  iv.  350. 

91)  (nrapi-aOai  a  doubtful  reading  in  Polyaen.  viiL  26.  Others 
tnreipeaOai,     Cp.  Veitch,  p.  529. 

92)  (TTtiy  belonging  to  eiru>  in  Homer  (ot  trayrec  oXiOptoy  Jjnap  cireWoF 
T  294,  o^a — itriairri  B  359,  fjuratnruy  P  190),  Aeschylus  (eireWc  Pers. 
552)  and  Herodotus  {irtputnrE  vi.  44). — (rtri^aOai  (with  the  reduplicated 
e-oxcffOai)  in  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Attic  writers  (Tpiatrly  Afxa  tnrioBai 
E  423  (v.  1.  £<nri(reai\  tnrtio  K  285,  eWenrn  Soph.  EL  967,  erienro/icvot* 
Thuc  V.  11). 

93)  (Tiriiy  *say,'  lyi-eno-y^  from  Homer  onwards  (B  80,  kyi-ttwoi 
tS  107).*  The  imperative  c-cnrc-rf  perhaps  iot  tv'tnrt'Tt,  Cp.  above  p.  280, 

94)  i'OTifie-y  ewaXvyiy  Hesych. 

95)  oTtx^ly  n  258  eanxoy,  then  in  Alexandrine  poets :  for  the  traces 
of  a  present  orlx^  cp.  p.  155. 

96)  flTvyecK  rare  in  Homer  and  later  poets  (wara  ^  ttrrvyoy  ahriir 
ic  113)  ApoUon  Rhod.  ii  1196). 

97^  (Txely^  (Txi'crOai  in  all  Greek.     For  trxi-c  cp-  pp.  132,  279. 

98)  rafteiy,  rafii-trOiu  are  the  forms  usual  in  Homer,  Herodotus  and  20 
Pindar,  instead  of  which  we  have  in  Attic  re/iciv,  rtfiiaSai  (rifxiyoc  ra/iov 

T  184,  rauiadai  Herod,  v.  82. — riaovtra  Soph.  El.  449,    trtaoy  Isocr. 
8,  lOOV 

99)  TapiTkffieOa  only  in  the  phrase  rapirwfuOa  KOifitiOiyric  CI  636, 
i  295, 1^  255. 

100)  ra<l>eiy  here  and  there  in  poets  from  Homer  onwards  {ra^y  h* 
iiy6povaey  'AxtXXcvc  ^  101). 

101)  rtKily  in  all  Greek. 

102)  ii-i'Tfiayo-y  only  in  tj  276  Toh  Xair/xa  ^leTfjiayoy, 

103)  e-ropt  only  in  A  236  ov^'  trope  (tatrrfipa, 

104)  Tpayeiy  established  from  Attic  comedOLans  (Aristoph.  Ach.  809), 
Hippocrates  and  late  prose. 

105)  rpaiTiXy,  Tpawi-trdai  common  from  Homer  (Y  439,  II  594) 
onwards ;  the  middle  not  unknown  even  to  Attic  prose. 

106)  Tpa<l>ei»'j  transitive  Irpa^i  r'  kvlvKt^a^  (v.  1.  trptfbt)  ^  90,  rpa^e 
Pind.  Nem.  iii.  53,  intransitive  '  grow  up '  E  555  and  elsewhere :  so  in 
later  poets. 

107)  rvvtiv^  the  only  evidence  in  early  times  is  Eur.  Ion  767 
(crvircv),  then  first  in  AchiUes  Tatius. 

108)  Tvxtii'  in  all  Greek. 

109)  (ftaytiy  the  same. 

110)  ijKLyiadai  a  doubtful  reading  in  Xen.  Cyr.  iii.  1,  34  {fayolfitjy), 
imper.  (jMyev  in  a  Laconian  saying  in  Stobaeus  floril.  108,  83. 

111)  c-^Xa^o-f.     Xaxllic  ifXacoy  vir  AXyetriy  Aesch.  Choeph.  28. 
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112^  0pa^£v'  cXcyev  Hesych.,  .c0/oa^ev*  i^riXuffey  ih, 
lldS  ipvytiy  in  all  Greek. 

114)  x^^"''  established  from  Homer  (A  24),  the  Anthology  and 
Hippocrates. 

115)  xapeiy  from  Homer  (rorc  fioi  xavoi  evpiia  \Owv  0  150)  onwards^ 
establisned  mainly  from  poets,  but  also  from  Herodotus  and  Hip- 
pocrates. 

116)  xapo'VTo  only  quoted  from  Quintus  Smym.  vi.  315  Tpwcg  h* 
circ  fcarpa  xapovro, 

117)  e-xpanTfio^y,  Tei\oc  5'  oIk  t')(paitrfit  rtrvyfiiyoy  tS  66,  XPa«V/ii^ 
O  32  etc.,  then  in  Apollon.  Khod.  (ii.  218  \paitrniri  fioi), 

21  II.  AoRiSTS  WITH  Reduplication, 

The  aorists  to  be  discussed  here  come  from  the  reduplicated  stem  in 
just  the  same  way  as  those  hitherto  discussed  from  the  non-reduplicated 
stem.  The  reduplication  therefore  serves  to  strengthen  and  bring  inta 
prominence  the  verbal  stem.  After  my  elaborate  attack  in  Tempora 
tmd  Modi  pp.  150  ff,  on  the  view  till  then  generally  accepted,  that  re- 
duplication served  to  mark  the  tense,  and  was  akin  to  the  augment,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  return  to  this  question.  For 
the  position  which  I  then  established  is  now  universally  admitted  for 
Greek,  e.g.  by  KUhner  Ausf  Gr.  ii.  513,  and  has  been  laid  down  by 
Schleicher  Comp.^  p.  739  for  the  corresponding  forms  in  Sanskrit  and 
Zend.  Reduplication,  that  is  to  say  the  repetition — actual  or  suggested — 
of  the  stem,  can  have  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  bring  the  stem  into 
prominence.  We  have  already  (p.  8)  had  occasion  to  notice  this  primitive 
linguistic  resource  employed  in  this  way,  and  we  discussed  on  p.  105 
its  occurrence  in  the  present,  aoiist  and  perfect- stem  indifferently. 
Hence  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  reduplication,  like  the  thematic  vowel^ 
was  in  no  way  intended  originally  to  denote  the  nature  of  the  tense. 
For  it  is  excluded  from  no  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  tenses.  We  can  look 
back  to  a  time  when  language  formed  both  a  present  and  a  past  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  pure,  on  the  other  from  the  reduplicated  root :  thus  from 

da  doHmi  dadd-ynx 

a-dd-fti  a-diuHd-fn 

tarp         tarpa-'Tni  tatarpo'-mi 

a-tarporm  a-tatarpa'tn^ 

The  only  reason  why  in  the  first  instance  the  form  without  redu- 
plication became  an  aorist,  was  that  the  present  indicative  without  re- 
duplication fell  out  of  use.  On  the  other  hand  the  reduplicated 
a-tatarpa-m  (cp.  rirapiriTo)  gained  an  aorist  force,  because  the  non- 
reduplicated  form  here  serves  as  the  present  indicative.  Hence  so  far 
we  recognise  the  closest  analogy  with  the  relations  already  discussed. 

22  But  a  new  influence  steps  in  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a  third  com- 
peting tense,  the  perfect,  which  we  shall  learn  to  regard  as  a  special 
ramification  from  the  reduplicated  present,  and  this  competition  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  Gi-eek  reduplicated  aorists.  For  the  aorist, 
like  the  perfect,  is  distinguished  from  the  present-stem  in  Greek  by  that 
delicate  phonetic  law,  which  we  touched  upon  on  pp.  135  and  189.  The 
vowel  I  is  used  without  exception  for  the  reduplication  of  the  present-stem  ; 
but  never  for  the  aorist  and  the  perfect ;  here  we  find  for  the  most  part 
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the  vowel  e.  This  remarkable  differentiation  Delbriick  thinks  he  can 
show  as  beginning  even  in  the  Indo-Germanic  time,  inasmuch  as  in 
Sanskrit  the  i  similarly  appears,  though  only  sporadically,  in  the  .present- 
stem,  while  it  is  absolutely  unknown  to  the  perfect.     Hence 

ti-sh^hd-mi  is  to  the  Doric  i-ara-fit,  and  Lat.  sisto 

precisely  as  tOrshthdu  is  to  Gr.  e-ard-fiey  and  Lat.  st^-ti. 

But  Sanskrit  treats  the  aorist  in  two  ways.     The  a  is  predominant^ 
and  to  this  again  a  Greek  £  corresponds,  eg. 

orpa-ptorm  (I  flew)  like  €-T€^fiO'P, 

but  in  many  cases,  especially  in  the  forms  with  a  causative  Ineaning,  i 
appears,  though  the  length  is  not  always  preserved,  and  it  is  therefore 
regarded  by  Delbriick  (p.  109  ff.)  as  later  than  the  short  vowel ;  e.g. 

a-pi-patort  (he  made  to  fall)  differing  from  c-ttch^vc 

and  of  like  formation  with  the  impf.  c-7rl-7rrf ,  which  in  meaning  attaches 
itself  to  the  intransitive  wiirrw. 

By  means  of  this  difference  in  the  vowel  Greek  avoids  any  confusion 
of  reduplicated  aorists  with  present-stems.  But  the  aorists  come  thereby 
all  the  nearer  to  the  perfects.  As  in  Sanskrit  there  are  past  tenses, 
with  regard  to  which  there  may  be  a  doubt  whether  they  have  come 
from  the  perfect-stem  by  prefl^ong  the  augment,  and  hence  whether 
according  to  the  usual  terminology,  they  are  pluperfects  or  reduplicated 
aorists,  so  also  in  Greek.  For  Sanskrit  Delbriick  has  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed these  questions,  and  has  assigned  to  some  verbs,  partly  on  the 
ground  of  their  form,  and  partly  from  regard  to  their  special  force,  a 
place  in  close  connexion  with  the  perfect,  while  he  has  made  a  greater 23 
separation  in  the  case  of  others,  though  on  the  whole  he  has  recognised 
the  common  origin  of  all  reduplicated  forms.  I  entirely  agree  with 
him  in  this,  and  believe  that  we  must  deal  in  precisely  the  same  way 
with  Greek.  Everything  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reduplicated  ^ 
form  was  at  first  only  distinguished  from  the  non-reduplicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  former  represented  the  action  as  more  intensive.  From  this 
common  stem  on  the  one  hand  the  perfect  was  developed,  •  originally 
merely  an  intensive  present,  though  gradually  by  special  modifications 
of  the  endings  it  gi*ew  into  a  special  form  of  language.  We  shall  have 
to  discuss  thiJi  fully  in  Chap.  XYI.  But  on  the  other  side  from  the  same 
stem  the  reduplicated  aorist  grew,  and  this  again  separated  itself  from  the 
forms  of  the  perfect-stem,  mainly  by  the  identity  of  its  endings  with  those 
of  the  non-reduplicated  aorist.  In  the  past  tense,  that  is,  according  to 
the  usual  terminology,  in  the  aorist  indicative,  a  confusion  with  the 
pluperfect  was  generally  the  less  possible,  that  for  this  tense  a  compound 
formation  (1  sing,  -ea,  -17,  -eiv)  became  almost  universal  in  the  active, 
while  the  forms  of  the  perfect-stem  in  the  middle  were  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished from  the  middle  reduplicated  aorists  by  the  entire  lack  of  the 
thematic  vowel.  The  perfect-stem  besides  has  in  Greek  a  preference  for 
the  long  stem-syllable,  the  aorist,  including  the  reduplicated,  for  the 
short,  and  in  fact  for  syncope  :  so  that  care  is  thus  taken  that  even  the 
unaugmented  form  of  the  3  sing.  aor.  niniOc  is  distinguished  from  the 

perfect  TriTroide. 

In  spite  of  this  delicate  means  of  discrimination,  there  are  some  cases 
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in  which  a  dedaion  is  not  immediately  possible.  tirii^vKov  (Hes.  Theog. 
152)  is  shown  by  its  k  and  by  its  meaning  to  be  a  pluperfect.  But  botib 
these  proofs  are  wanting  in  i-fiifiriKo-y,  for  the  only  passage  in  which  the 
3  plur.  occurs  (i  439), 

$fl\€UU  d'  ifl4firjK0P  dvfffJLtkKTOl  V€p\  aiJKOVS, 

gives  no  safe  criteria.  But  we  have  a  word  of  exactly  the  same  forma- 
tion in  iiriir\r)yovj  which  occurs  more  fiwjuently,  and  which  is  accom- 
panied also  by  middle  forms  :  £  504 

ov  pa  (i,e,  KoviaaKov) 
^4  ovpavhv  €g  iroKvxo^ov  rjrorXiyyov  Trover  immv : 

cp.  ^  363  wiwXriyoy  5*  {/zao-ir,  and  further  11  728  irevXrjyifiey,  which  recurs 
^  660^  and  0  264  wiirXriyoy  M  xopov  Oeloy  voviv.  As  this  form  is 
accompanied  by  the  equivalent  present  perfect  ireVXiyya  (part.  ?r6irXi7ywc)f 
and  as  we  find  here  the  length  usual  in  the  perfect,  we  ^all  be  inclined 
to  take  iTcirrXryyov  as  a  pluperfect,  and  to  form  the  same  judgment  as 
to  ifUfiriKoy,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  synonymous  fAtfiriKwe  fem. 
fitfiaKvia,  The  objection  may  be  made,  that  the  infin.  vewXrjyifiey 
and  the  middle  forms  veirXriytTo  (M  162,  y  198)  ireirXiiyoyTO  (21  51) 
prove  by  their  thematic  vowel  that  they  have  nothing  in  conmion  with 
forms  like  irewXriywc  and  the  post-Homeric  viTrXfjyfiat,  But  this  objec- 
tion does  not  hold  good,  for  in  the  first  place  late  poets  have  the  by-form 
of  the  participle  ireirXTiydyTeg  in  a  present  sense  (Callim.  H.  in  Jov.  53, 
Nonnus),  and  secondly  other  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  this 
vowel  makes  its  way  into  unmistakeably  perfect  forms  after  the  analogy 
of  the  present.  The  Homeric  KeKX^yoyrec,  well  established  in  M  125 
(cp.  La  Eoche  Textkritik  p.  296,  0.  Schneider  ad  Callim.  i.  151)  by  the 
side  of  the  singular  KeKXrjywc  B  222,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  no  absolute 
distinction  is  possible. — ^We  might  add  to  these  forms  eicfxpayoy,  if  its 
case  was  more  certain.  In  Anth.  Pal.  v.  87,  2  we  find  KeKpdyey, 
but  the  context  requires  rather  the  present,  and  we  are  tempted 
for  KEKpayiy  wq  to  read  Kixpay  wq.  There  is  only  one  testimony 
for  EKeKpayov  left,  and  that  from  the  LXX. — XeXaKotro,  only  in 
Hymn,  in  Merc.  145,  though  it  has  a  short  a,  shows  by  its  mean- 
ing '  they  bellowed '  the  closest  connexion  with  the  fem.  part.  XeXo- 
Kvla  fx  85,  which  also  has  a  short  a,  so  that  we  may  regard  it  as  a 
pluperfect  just  as  well  as  ifii^rfKoy. — The  same  holds  good  of  some  im- 
peratives formed  without  a  thematic  vowel,  which  properly  do  not  be- 
long to  this  group,  but  which  may  be  discussed  here  because  of  their 
isolated  position.  The  Homeric  Ki-icXv-di  (plur.  jci-icXu-re,  occurring  also 
25  once  in  Find.  Pyth.  iv.  13)  is  to  the  rt.  kXv  precisely  as  Ti-rXd-Oi  is  to 
rt.  rXa.  It  is  of  no  consequence  that  the  latter  comes  by  metathesis 
from  TaX,  Of  the  same  nature  is  Ke-Kpax-Oi,  The  reason  why  TirXaOt 
and  KiKpa-)(Bi  are  regarded  as  perfects  is  that  they  are  accompanied  by 
unmistakeable  perfect  forms  like  rirXa^tv  {y  311),  rcrXiyvia,  r£rXjyoroc, 
KtKpaya,  while  these  are  entirely  wanting  to  iccV-XvOi.  But  we  can  no  more 
talk  of  any  specifically  perfect  force  in  KikpaxOi  than  in  KeKXvBi.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  reduplicated  forms  in  the  verbal  system  is  therefore  just  as 
clearly  defined  as  that  of  the  non-redupUcated.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
the  occurrence  of  a  present  indicative  is  decisive ;  in  the  case  of  the 
former  the  occurrence  of  a  perfect  indicative  of  similar  formation.  Iso- 
lated forms  are  to  be  regarded  as  aorists. — wiKeitrdi  (or  wivurOi)  Aescb. 
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Enm.  599  must  be  regarded  aa  a  perfect  imperatiye  because  of  its  mean- 
ing, which  belongs  entirely  to  irivoiOa. 

Besides  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  it  is  probably  only  in  Zend  that  we 
have  traces  of  a  reduplicated  aorist :  these  are  pointed  out  by  Schleicher 
Comp.'  742.  The  only  thematic  formation  mentioned  by  bim  is  tch- 
tacAo-/,  he  wrought,  fromrt.  to«A=:Skt.  taksh.  The  3  sing.  perf.  of  the 
same  rt.  is  in  Zend  iortaaha  (cp.  Justi  EJAndbuch,  p.  133).'  Thus  here 
too  the  two  tenses  strongly  resemble  each  other. 

The  reduplication-syllable  in  Greek  haa  always  e.  The  exceptions 
are  very  few.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  quite  isolated  form,  from  a 
stem  beginning  with  a  consonant,  in  the  participle  quoted  by  Hesych. 
ira-^c^-v*  rreiVac  (cp.  Lobeck,  Ehemat.  9)  which  eyidently  belongs  to  the 
perf.  Tre-^a-vrai,  7r£-^a-<r6ai  (cp.  ^(J-vo-c).  •  We  should  have  expected  irc- 
^y  (cp.  c-TC-^vo-i/),  just  as  the  rt.  ^  'shine'  gives  us  the  non-thematic 
aorist  wi-ftj'  i^avri  Hes.  We  have  to  mention  besides  a  number  of 
stems  beginning  with  a  vowel,  in  which  we  find  the  so-called  Attic  re- 
duplication, familiar  from  the  perfect  formation.  This  occurs  in  six 
acrists,  five  of  which,  i.e.  ay-aycii',  aK-ayeirj  dX-aXicelv,  a?r-a^€«i',  ap-apiiy 
have  o,  one,  ie.  ofhopely  has  o  as  the  stem- vowel.  Delbriick,  p.  Ill, 
points  out  some  Yedic  forms  completely  corresponding :  dm-<im(i-t  frt>m 
rt.  am  '  damage,'  and  with  a  weakened  stem- vowel  dn-ina't  from  rt.  cm 
'  breathe,'  drdPUiii-t  and  drp-ipa-t  with  a  loss  of  the  r  also,  from  the  rts. 
ard  *  press '  and  ar-p,  an  expansion  of  ar  '  to  fieisten  in.'  This  agreement  26 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  this  kind  of  reduplication  is  unknown  to 
Sanskrit  in  the  perfect.  We  shall  return  to  it  under  the  head  of  the 
perfect — There  is  a  case  of  Attic  reduplication  with  e  in  the  stem  and 
reduplication  syllables  in  iiy-eyKo-y  (Prmciples  i.  p.  384)  frx>m  a  rt.  eyr, 
whidi  is  regxdarly  interchanged  with  nank  (Lat.  nanc-i-sco^).  In  the 
Homeric  iyeiKifxey  T  194  the  nasal  has  disappeared  with  compensatory 
lengthening  (Joh.  Schmidt,  Yocalismus  i.  122). 

In  the  stem-syllable,  which,  as  we  saw  above,  rejects  a  long  vowel, 
we  have  just  the  same  phenomena  as  in  the  non-reduplicated  forms,  Le. 
the  preference  for  the  vowel  a,  which  appears  in  at  least  20  cases  out  of 
41,  and  the  metathesis  and  loss  of  vowels :  with  regard  to  the  choice 
between  the  former  and  the  latter  of  these  the  same  doubt  presents  itself 
as  in  the  non-reduplicated  forms.  c-icc-jcXc-ro  (rt.  rcX),  €-<rir€-ro,  c-rc- 
Tfio-y,  t-irt-^yo-y  are  to  be  judged  just  in  the  same  way  as  l-axo-y^  and 
the  other  words  discussed  on  p.  279.  The  rejection  of  a  /9  appears  in 
fii'fiairo'uy  Hes.  Sc.  252  (fxairieiy  231,  304),  a  process  which  finds  its 
analogy  in  the  Sanskrit  forms  drd-idd-fn,  drp-iporin  mentioned  above. — 
Contraction  after  the  loss  of  a  /  appears  in  t-ftiwa-y,  which  Sonne 
first  in  his  E^^legomena  to  Benfey's  Wurzellexikon  (1847)  p.  39,  and 
then  independently  Ebel  Ztschr.  ii.  46  (1853)  compai^  with  the  Skt. 
OrvdJcorW,  for  ^Orva-vaJcorm.  There  is,  however,  one  objection  to  this 
attractive  comparison.  The  diphthong  ci  in  iWiiv  occurs  even  in 
dialects  which  contract  ec  into  ly :  thus  in  Alcaeus  Fr.  55  QiXta  n  fetwiiy^ 
though  here  the  reading  is  not  quite  certain.  We  should  have  expected 
fti'^nv^  after  the  analogy  of  i5x«c=<Ix^c  (Sappho  29).  And  Priscian  i. 
§  54  does  actually  quote  an  Aeolic  fiiroy.  But  in  Old  Attic  also  the 
common  eIitiv  is  alwa3rs  written  with  a  diphthong  (Cauer  Stud.  viii. 
257).   Perhaps  we  must  presuppose  */€-/«ro-i'  formed  after  the  analogy  of 
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Sanfikrit  forms  like  dnrina-L  The  i  of  ov-lvri-fii  and  oTr-nr-evu  arises 
from  a  similar  weakening. — ivivliro-v  with  the  by-form  rjylvairoy,  and 
ipvKaK(t-r  are  quite  irregular,  ey-iy-lire-y,  for  which  iy-iynrre-y  is  a  bad 
variant,  may  be  simply  explained  from  a  mistake  as  to  the  preposition, 

27  just  as  ffi/£7r€,  irpogiiyeTre  are  forms  occurring  in  the  M.SS.,  which  Bergk 
has  adopted  in  Find.  Nem.  x.  79,  Pyth.  iv.  97.  Cp.  Eich.  Fritzsche 
Stud.  vi.  332.  ^yliranoy  and  epvKaicoy  are  so  far  parallel  forms  that  both 
have  apparently  suffered  internal  reduplication,  and  in  spite  of  the 
difference  in  the  vowels  of  the  second  syllable  have  a  in  the  third.  For 
ijylirawoy  Ebel  Ztschr.  ii.  48  following  Pott  has  suggested  the  explana- 
tion frt)m  the  rt.  'Itt,  interchanging  with  ian,  and  in  Principles  ii  p.  59. 
I  have  expressed  my  concurrence.  Here  the  preposition  has  received 
the  temporal  augment.  We  must  regard  ly-iTr-jawe  as  the  original  form. 
The  syllable  ;;a7r  is  reduplicated  by  *lir.  The  latter  form  also  is  preserved 
in  the  verb  ^iirreaOai  ^  to  damage.'  To  understand  ipvK-aKo-v  we  must 
start  from  the  rt.  /ep,  with  the  meaning  *  to  watch,  guard,'  which  I  have 
discussed  in  its  relation  to  the  Homeric  epvtrdai,  elpvtrdai  in  Stud.  vi.  272 
ff.  Expanded  by  a  u,  and  extended  by  a  i:  (cp.  oXi-Kw,  e-Trra-Ko-y)  we  find 
epiKw  with  the  exclusively  negative  meaning  (so  to  say)  *  to  ward  off' : 
this  is  related  to  the  meaning  of  elpvaOai,  as  eipyeiy  '  to  shut  out '  is  to 
elpyeiy  *to  shut  in.'  ip-K-oe  contains  the  expansion  without  the  v.  We 
most  therefore,  if  tpvKaKo-y  has  really  been  formed  by  reduplication, 
assume  that  there  were  originally  two  expanded  forms  vark  and  varuky 
and  that  the  two  are  here  united.  I  regard  *varuk-va'nkarm  as  the 
original  form.  From  this  came  ^varuk-vakorw,,  through  the  same  loss  of 
the  r  as  that  which  we  saw  in  the  case  of  rt.  yiapir,  and  in  the  Yedic 
forms  drd-ida-m,  arp-ipoHm,  and  then  with  a  rejection  of  the  /  ^vamk- 
akcMThf  in  Greek  letters  ipvKaKo-y,  We  may  compare  to  some  extent  the 
perfect  vip-iitbaafiai,  though  this  only  rests  on  the  evidence  of  grammarians 
(cp.  Principles  i.  369). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  redupUcated  aorists,  with  the  exception  of 
ayayeiy,  and  also  of  eiwsiy  and  eyeyKiiy  which  have  become  unrecognis- 
able as  such,  owing  to  phonetic  affections,  are  limited  to  the  language  of 
poetiy,  and  for  the  most  part  find  their  place  among  the  archaisms  of 
Homer.     We  will  now  give  a  list  of  all  such  forms. 

1)  Ay-aycTv  frx)m  Homer  (ijyayi  Z  291,  &yay£y  A  112,  iJyaycO' 
*'Ektwp  X  471)  onwards,  common  in  the  active  and  middle. 

2)  cLK-axeiyf  incaxiaOatf  quoted  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Alexan- 
drine   poets :    fiiya  0    ^JKa-xe  Xaoy  *AxaitJy  H   822,  Ovfif  avaxc^v  Hes. 

28  Theog.  868,  fiyrifrrfipec  5*  iiicaxoyro  ir  342.     The  reduplicated  stem  ex- 
tends through  all  tenses,  aKay(i(u)j  ax^xrifra,     Cp.  &xoq, 

3)  aX-uXKeiy  from  Homer  onwards  in  non- Attic  poets :  oirwg  rl  fioi 
6XyoQ  6.Xa\K0iQ  v  319,  TroXeyidv  irep  aXaXKwy  I  605,  dXaXk'C  ^c  Xtipwp 
Find.  Nem.  iv.  60.     We  find  also  iXaXKfitrw  in  Apollon.  Rhod. 

4)  iiw-a^eiy.  The  active  occurs  frequently  in  poets  :  Trapi/Tra^c  S  360, 
€{a?ra^wK  Eur.  Ion.  704  ch. ;  the  middle  only  I  376,  \//  216  (aTra^oiro). 
Reduplication  occurs  also  in  the  present  d7ra^/aica>. 

5)  hpHiptiy  poetic,  rove  ti  kXvtoq  ^pape  TEKrwy  ^712,  aXX'  ifxi  y' 
d  trroyoetra  Apapey  t^pivaq  Soph.  El.  147,  &papolaro  in  Apoll.  Rhod. 

6^  ^€-^ac  *  taught'  only  in  the  Odyssey :  0  448,  ;//  160. 

7\  hi'^aKi'ovlj  in  Anth.  xii.  15. 

8)  ilveiy  in  all  Greek :  Homer,  Uiiroy  cp.  p.  79. 
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9)  iviviTTt  only  in  Homer  and  Quintus  Smym.  'iKtraovilriv  lytpiwey 
O  646,  ^  473. 

10)  ^ylwaire,  exclusively  Homeric  F  427,  v  17. 

11)  re-Oiycv*  ^xf/aTo,  probable  reading  in  Hesychius  for  riOeiyiv. 
Lobeck  El.  L  155.     Cp.  Oiyelv,  p.  285. 

12)  Te-Bop-ily  ^lan-ijd^o-ac  Hesycb.,  though  out  of  the  alphabetical 
order.     Cp.  Bopeir, 

13)  KE-Ka^ttyy  KeKa^itrSai,  exclusively  Homeric,  Ovfwv  koI  \pti\fiQ 
KtKaliiy  A  334,  virb  Ik  TpAec  iceMoyro  A  497,  O  574  :  from  the  same  stem 
KeKadfjtrat  *  )3Xa\j/a(  Hesych.     For  the  root  cp.  Principles  i.  300.^ 

14)'.  £-/C£-icXc-ro  poetic  Z  66,  KiKXer*  H  421  etc.  k-eVXev  Find.  Isthm. 
vi  53,  KCKkolfiay  Aeacti,  Suppl.  591  ch.,  KeKXofieyot  Soph.  O.  T.  159  ch., 
KiKXeo '  KoXttroy  Hesych.  Later  poets  form  besides  a  present  KixXofiai 
Apollon.  Eliod.  i.  716  (KiKXcrai).  In  Hesych.  we  actually  find  the  active 
ircrXci,  or,  as  emended  by  Lobeck  Rhem.  112,  /cejcXci.  This  is  the  same 
phenomenon  which  we  met  several  times  in  the  case  of  the  non-redupli- 
cated aorist. 

15)  Kt-KvOttt-ffi  only  in  (  303  oiror'  &y  ere  hofxot  KiKvOwai  Kal   avX^.  29 
Cp.  E-KuBo-y  p.  285. 

16)  Xe-XafU'oBai  only  in  3  388  roy  y'  «t  triag  trv  ^vymo  Xoyvicr^fnyoc 
XcXa)3c(r6ai,  with  XafiitrBai  p.  285. 

17)  Xe-XaOo-v,  eKXiXadov  KiBapiarvv  (3  pi.)  B  600,  XcXaOp  V  ohvyamv 
O  60,  on  the  other  hand  XeXaOoc^i  in  the  sense  of  XaBoiya  Apoll.  Bhod. 
iii.  779. — XtXadoyrOj  ohht  aiOey  dtol  XeXaSoyro  A  127,  /i^  r/c  fioi  &irei- 
Xatay  XeXaSioBuf  H  200,  XfXaOoyro  ^e  /laXo^poTr^cC)  oh  fiay  cicXeXiiOovr* 
Sappho  Fr.  93  B^.  The  middle  always  means  '  to  forget ';  only  in  Hes. 
Tbeog.  471  'to  conceal.' — There  is  a  present  UXeXaOuty,  if  this  is  the 
right  reading  in  Theocr.  i.  63  as  an  epitiiet  of  Hades. 

18)  Xc-Xaico-iro  only  Hymn,  in  Merc.  145,  cp.  above  p.  290,  for 
c-Xcuo-v  p.  286. 

19)  Xe-Xaxo~^)   o^pa  irvp6c    /ic   Tpwe^   Kai    Tputwy   &Xoxoi   XeXd\wai 

BaySyra  H  80  (cp.  O  350,  X  343).— XeXiixot=X<ixo*  -^*^-  '^^'  ^^'  341. 

20)  fie-fxairo-u-y  Hes.  Scut.  252 ;  the  reading  yifpac  rt  fiificLpiroy  ib« 
245  is  by  no  means  certain. 

21)  &p-ope  transitive  'aroused'  tcl  fiiy  t  EZpo^  re  Noroc  r£  &pop\ 
eirai^ac  B  146  (cp.  N  78,  ^  712),  intransitive  'rose'  &pope  Beloc  &oi^6e 
6  539. 

22)  we'vayo-lri-y  is  quoted  from  Eupolis  by  the  Scholiasts  on  S!  241 
among  aorist  forms.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  good  ground  for  doubt- 
ing such  a  form,  as  is  done  by  Buttmann  A.  Gr.  II*  273  and  Ahrens 
Dor.  330. 

23)  ire-iraXwy,     &^ireTraX(i)y  rrpoiei  hoXi)(6trKioy  cy^oc  T  355. 

24)  ire-TTCLpely,  a  reading  well  supported  and  accepted  by  Boeckh^ 
Bergk,  and  T.  Mommsen  in  Find.  Fyth.  ii.  57  iXevBip^  tppevl  vetrapelv^ 
with  the  meaning  of  diro^cc^ac :  cp.  Hesych.  Trewapely  *  ivheitaiy  trrififlyai^ 
weTrapevtrtfioy,  et/^/oadrov.  Boeckh  in  his  notae  criticae  rightly  recognised 
in  this  word  a  stem  akin  to  the  Lat.  apparere,  but  having  nothing  to  do 
with  wopuy. 

25)  ira(l>wyy  occurring  only  in  Hesych.,  and  discussed  on  p.  291. 

26)  we-iriBely,  we-TriBi-trBai,  quoted  from  Homer,  FindBur  and  later 

>  K§-Kdfjut  a  reading,  rejected  by  Arifltarchus  and  Herodian,  for  iirti  kc  icdfut  A 
168.    Cp.  H  5  hrtl  jcc  KdfAunriy,  P  668,  and  La  Boche  Teztkritik,  p.  295. 
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poets:    frimOey  0pcVac  Hymn." in   Apoll.   Pyth.    97,  ireTiBwfjiev  I    112, 

80  irtviSily  ib.  184,  ?rciri6wi/  Pind.   Isthm.  iv.  90  TremOovfra  OviXKag  O  26. 
— oifK  hv  h)  T'tc  &yflp  TrtwLQoiB*  k^  avTov  dvfxf  K  204. 

27)  c-TTc-irXiyyo-v  wohc  iinrwy  E  504  and  elsewhere  in  Homer.  Other 
forms,  some  middle,  have  been  mentioned  above,  p.  290. 

28)  vi-^opeiy '  ^ovyai  Hesjch.  cp.  woptiv  p.  286. 

29)  verirvdi-crOat,  ei  Kty  i/zc  l^iaoy  TreirvOoir*  evl  yrivcriv  *Ay(aiwy  Z  60, 
K  381  (cp.  A  135).  rreTrvOuvrai'  aKovcriixriy  'Arrorwc  (^  Hesych.  Ari- 
fitarchus  recognises  the  reduplicated  form  in  Z  50. 

30)  k'triri^ffdai  has  80  completely  coalesced  with  the  non-reduplicated 
airi-aOat,  that  it  can  only  be  clearly  recognised  in  forms  which  do  not 
admit  the  augment,  like  &fx  etnrolfiriv  r  579,  &fi*  kffiricrdai  £  423  (accord- 
ing to  the  cod.  Ambros. ;  other  M.SS.  A/ia  (nrcV6ac),  and  still  more  indu- 
bitably in  Find.  01.  viii.  11  '^nyi  avv  yipag  €<r7rfjr  ayXaoV. 

31)  Ti-rayuty,  woloQ  TfTaywy  A  591  (cp.  O  23),  with  Lat.  tango^ 
old  Lat.  conj.  tcigam  [Stud.  v.  431]. 

32)l  re-TapTreTO,  ahrap  tirei  (l>pE(riy  Jcrt  rtrapTTfro  ^ai^aXa  Xtvafftay  T  19, 
rerapwuffieffOa  y6oio  "^10,  rerapwofieroc  a  310. 

33)  t'TE-Tfio-y  in  Homer,  Hesiod  and  later  poets  always  in  the 
meaning  '  come  upon,'  errr/ie  A  293,  o^p*  in  oikoi  dfivfiova  firjripa  rirfipc 
o  15,  rirfioifiey  Theocr.  xxv.  61. — i'Ttrfuro  fienrcroc  AX/ziy  Oiph.  Ajg. 
366,  where  on  the  ground  of  the  difference  of  meaning  Ruhnken  and 
G.  Hermann  read  irifiyero, 

34)  ri'Tope-y'  eTpuftreyf  iriropey'  irpinrrftrey,  reropy'  Tpwarj  Hesych. 
Cp.  e-rope. 

35)  re-rvKuy  only  in  o  77,  94  in  the  phrase  hlwov  iyl  /icyapocc 
T€TVKiiy  :  the  middle  is  common  in  Homer :  rervKoyro  ^e  ^aira  A  467  etc. 
Cp.  Callim.  Dian.  50,  rervKoifieOa  ^opirov  fi  283,  TervnitrOat  4>  428. 

36)  re-Tvv6yr€c  only  Callim.  Dian.  60  paiarfipii  i)  xo^^-'o^* — j}^  trl^ripoy 
iififioXahic  TeTwroyreC'  O.  Schneider  (ad  Callim.  i.  p.  150)  accents 
rervTovrec,  and  takes  the  form  as  a  present-like  perfect  like  KeKXriyorreCf. 
but  a  perfect  rirwra  is  quite  unknown. 

37)  Tervxtjcriy  rtrvxouy  quoted  only  fix)m  very  late  poets  (Mazimus, 
ManeiJio).  But  Tfnrxjgtri  was  recognised  even  by  Aristarchus  and  hia 
commentator  Aristonicus  on  A  116  as  a  variant  for  (urrep)  re  rvxp<y«. 

38)  ve-<l>i^i'aSai,  Homeric :  jredndoifiriy  i  277,  irii^Lhoiro  Y  464,  irc^t- 
UoQai  ^  101. 

81  39)  €-7r£-^i'o-i'  poetical :  oy  iirii^yofiey  fifieic  K  478,  irii^viv  fiaripa 
Find.  Pyth.  ad.  37,  Soph.  0.  T.  1497.  Other  forms  only  Homeric :'  ^y 
riya  wiipyy  Y  172,  we<l>yefiey  Z  180,  JcaraTrc^vwv  P  539,  Tre<t>y6yTa  11  827  : 
Aristarchus  and  Herodian  accentuated  iri<l>vu)y  :  cp.  Herodian  on  11  827, 
Herodian  ed.  Lentz  i.  470.  In  Oppian  Hal.  ii.  133,  v.  390,  Tritf^yovai  aa 
3  pi.  pres. 

40)  c-ire-^pa^o-v  only  in  Homer  and  Hesiod :  ewiippah  U  51, 
ire^o^cVf^K  Hes.  Theog.  475,   we<ppa^oi  S!  335,  Tii\>paU^ty   rf   49.      Cp. 

41)  Ki'X&pa-yTO  IT  600,  Kixapolaro  A  256,  Kf.\apoifi€Ba  Philox.  Pr.  2, 
24  Be.',  cp.  \dpoyTO  and  Kixo-prffrut, 

At  the  close  of  this  survey  we  may  point  out  how  large  a  number  of 
these  reduplicated  aorists  have  by-forms  without  reduplication,  not  less, 
than  19  out  of  41,  i.e.  ^i^aKe  (7)  and  ^a/cEii',   riOiyi  (11)  and  OiyeXy, 
riOope  (12)  and  Soptiy,  KtKvQwrL  (15)  and  Kvdtiy,  XeXafiivSai  (16)  and 
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XafiitrOai,  XiXaBoy  (17)  XeXaKOv  (18),  XiXaxoy  (19),  and  XaOeiy,  XaKeiyy 
XaxelVf  fiefJMTTOuy  (20)  and  fiaviEir,  &popt  (21)  and  &p€ro,  weTrvOiirOai 
(29)  and  wv0i<r6aiy  ktnri<rOai  (30)  and  (nrivOai,  rcrofiireTO  (32)  and  rapm 
jrityLiQa^  ererfiot'  (33)  and  erefioy,  riropty  (34)  and  trope,  iirifpaoe  (40)  and 
i^pahy,  xexapoyro  (41)  and  xapovro  :  and  to  these  we  may  add  verXvOi, 
KiKXvre  formed  directly  from  the  root,  as  mentioned  on  p.  290,  by  the 
side  of  KXvdi  and  kXvt€. 

We  have  often  pointed  out  under  the  several  heads  the  prominent 
pecuUaritieB  of  usage.  We  expect  to  find  always  in  the  stronger  form  a 
more  forcible  meaning.  An  intensive  force  may  be  detected  most  clearly 
in  the  Homeric  use  of  UiKXero  by  the  side  of  keXeto,  in  KeKXvBi  as 
compared  with  xXvOt,  and  in  the  two  *  aorists  of  rebuke '  iyiyiire  and 
ijylTraire,  The  isolated  aorist  rer ay wy  too  has  certainly  derived  its 
forcible  meaning  of  *  seizing '  as  compared  with  Lat.  tangere  by  the  help 
of  reduplication.  We  might  conjecture  the  same  for  dfivewaXuty,  In 
the  case  of  XiXaKoyrOf  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  meaning 
'howl'  as  compared  with  XaKtly  'to  sound'  depends  upon  the  same. 
The  force  of  Sicaxci  f,  hpapily,  Ithatly,  iceicahly  is  decidedly  causative,  and 
the  same  is  especially  dear  in  Spopely,  in  XiXaxoy  and  \iXaOoy.  In  the- 82 
cuse  of  XeXdxucri  Aristarchus  remarked  on  U  80  'iiyrl  rod  Xaxily  iroc^- 
ffMffi.'  The  isolated  irewapeiy  is  to  apparere  as  XeXax^iy  is  to  Xaxeiy. ' 
There  were  often  departures  from  this  usage  in  particular  instances. 
But  if  we  compare  the  causative  force  of  this  device  of  language  in  the 
Sanskrit  aorists,'  and  in  presents  like  (<rrf7-/ic=«t8^o  its  use  can  hardly  be 
a  matter  of  chance. — In  ertrfioy  Che  usage  has  been  otherwise  differen- 
tiated, for  the  reduplicated  form  is  limited  to  the  meaning  *  hit  upon.' 

An  anomaly  of  tolerably  wide  extent,  which  the  reduplicated  aorist 
shares  with  the  thematic,  is  found  in  the  occurrence  of  an  a  instead  of 
the  usually  alternating  vowels  o  and  e.  This  appears  partly  only  in  the 
post-classical  language,  but  partly  also  in  the  language  of  earlier  times, 
and  even  in  that  of  Homer.  I  mean  forms  like  elira,  ijyiyicafAey  for  clirov, 
ijyiyKOfuy,  and  others  which  made  their  appearance  in  Alexandrine  or 
even  later  times  (e.g.  eXa/3av).  The  right  view  of  e-^wKa,  e-Oi^ica,  fjka  is 
also  connected  with  this  question.  But  as  this  whole  process  rests  upon 
a  confusion  of  the  analogies  of  the  thematic  and  the  sigmatic  aorists,  it 
cannot  be  more  fully  discussed,  except  in  connexion  with  the  sigmatic 
formation  (Chap.  XVII.). 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  MOODS  OF  THE  PRESENT  AND  SIMPLE  A0RI8T  STEM. 

After  our  survey  of  the  formation  of  the  present  stem  and  the  simple  aorist 
stem,  each  in  its  twofold  form,  with  or  without  the  thematic  vowel,  it 
remains  for  us  to  discuss  the  signs  of  the  moods  and  of  the  verbal  nouns. 
In  this  chapter  we  have  to  do  with  the  moods ;  and  I  place  first  the 
Imperative,  as  being  that  mood  which  shows  the  least  difference  from 
what  is  conjecturally  the  most  primitive  form  of  the  indicative. 

85  I.   IMPERATIVE, 

According  to  the  usual  logical  scheme,  the  imperative  is  here  placed  on 
the  same  line  with  the  conjunctive  and  optative.  But  in  formation  the 
imperative  is  completely  different  from  the  two  other  moods.  In  the 
latter  the  modal  element  comes  in  between  the  stem  and  the  ending, 
and  hence  in  the  same  place  in  which  .we  found  the  numerous  expansions 
of  the  stem  in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  the  present : 

indie.  X'luv  conj.  C'-o-fiev 

,|         <f>4pO'fJL(V  opt.      <f>€pO'l'fltV. 

We  see  at  once  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  expansion  of  the 
verbal  stem  to  the  present  stem,  and  the  formation  of  conjunctive  and 
optative  forms.  On  the  other  hand  the  imperative  is  either  not  at  all 
distinguished  from  the  indicative,  e.g.  in  ^/pf-re,  ^pipt-vOe,  or  it  is  dis- 
tinguished only  by  the  different  form  of  the  personal  endings.  The  place 
of  the  imperative  formation  is  to  be  sought  here,  i.e.  solely  in  the  last 
syllable  of  the  verbal  forms : 

ind.    J'tmf-s  imper.    i-ara-^t 

„     *4>€p€^i  „         4>€pe 

„     *<f>€p€'a'<u  f,       *^4p€-a-o 

to  use  here  the  most  common  and  indubitable  original  forms  by  the  side 
of  those  actually  in  use. 

The  second  persons  of  the  plural  and  dual  in  the  active  and  middle  : 
^iptTij  tpipiTov — (pEpeade,  (pipeaOov  are  not  at  all  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  indicative.  In  the  case  of  the  2  plur.  we  might  indeed 
conjecture,  after  the  analogy  of  the  distinction  in  Latin  between  for-tis 
and/er-fe,  that  the  Greeks  too  were  not  unacquainted  in  earlier  times 
with  this  distinction  between  the  indicative  and  imperative.  We  may 
refer  for  a  conjectural  *<f>ipi-Teg  to  p.  45.  But  there  is  little  probability 
in  this  conjecture,  for  it  is  only  from  Latin  that  we  can  argue  to  such  a 
distinction ;  Sind /er-tia,  legi-tis  show  high  antiquity.  The  loss  of  a  final 
8,  in  Latin  limited  to  the  imperative,  extended  in  Greek  also  to  the 
indicative.     Sanskrit  has  in  the  2  pi.  of  the  indicative  -tha,  in  the  same 
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form  of  the  imperative  and  of  the  historical  tenses  -ta ;  so  that  here  a  34 
distinction  arises  between  hhara-tha  'fertis'  and  hhara-ta  'ferte';  but 
this  distinction  is  not  one  which  anyone  would  be  inclined  to  maintain 
had  been  created  for  the  special  meaning  of  these  two  forms.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  middle.  Greek  knows  no  distinction  between 
(jiipt-aOe  as  an  indicative  and  as  an  imperative,  just  as  little  as  in  this 
case  Latin  knows  with  its/ertmtm.  In  Sanskrit  the  imperative  has  the 
secondary  ending  -dhvam,  so  that  here  too  the  indicative  hharordhve  is 
distinguished  from  the  imperative  hhara^hvam.  The  weaker  form  in 
Greek  made  its  way  into  the  indicative,  as  it  did  also  in  the  active.  The 
second  persons  of  the  dual  e.g.  (pipe-roy,  <pipt'aQov  also  have  to  serve  for 
indicative  and  impeirative  alike,  while  Sanskrit,  just  as  in  the  plural, 
assigns  weaker  endings  to  the  latter  mood,  and  so  arrives  at  a  separation 
between  indicative  and  imperative.  Now  as  the  separation  of  imperative 
from  indicative  forms  extends  much  farther  in  the  2  sing.,  it  seems  to 
me  probable  that  the  stamp  given  to  the  mood  began  here,  and  that 
starting  with  this  it  was  by  degi-ees  attempted  rather  than  carried  out 
in  the  case  of  other  imperative  forms.  Even  in  the  2  sing,  the  Yedic 
dialect  often  uses  the  indicative  in  place  of  the  imperative  form, 
ag.  md-ai  as  well  as  ma-hi  and  the  like,  as  Delbruck  points  out  p.  34. 

Hence  our  investigation  of  the  imperative  forms  limits  itself  essen- 
tially to  three  points,  the  formation  of  2  sing,  in  the  active,  that  of  the 
same  person  in  the  middle,  and  the  forms  in  -rci,  -rc^-v,  -(tQw,  -irBwv 
(which  cannot  be  separated  one  from  the  other),  together  with  anything 
which  may  be  connected  with  them. 

A)  Formation  of  the  2  Sing.  Act. 
1)  Termination  -di. 

This  ending  is  entirely  limited  to  the  primitive  conjugation,  and 
hence  never  appears  after  a  thematic  vowel.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
corresponding  Sanskrit  termination  -dhi  and  its  weaker  by-form  -hi. 
The  agreement  here  is  therefore  complete,  and  we  may  put  a  number  of 
Greek  imperatives  in  -f^c  side  by  side  with  Sanskrit  ones,  without  finding 
any  other  differences  than  those  which  proceed  from  the  phonetic  laws  35 
and  tendencies  of  the  two  languages :  e.g. 

irhi  -  l-Oi 

pir-pr-hi  «  {€fi)m'fr\q^i 

grurdhi  «  icXv-^t 

porhi      -  Aeol.  7r«-^t  *  drink.* 

If  there  were  active  forms  corresponding  toVa-iv-rai  (p.  113),  the  im- 
perative would  necessarily  be  ♦ra-ii)-Ot  (cp.  o/i i'v-0i),  which  would 
correspond  exactly  to  the  Vedic  ianu-hL  e-dhi  *  be,'  coming  with  an 
unusual  change  of  sound  frt)m  as-dhi,  corresponds  to  the  Gr.  ito--0i,  for 
which  Hecataeus  used  the  regular  foim  ttr-Qi  (Herodian  ii.  355).  Quite 
in  the  same  way  Zend,  in  which  the  aspirate  dh  is  regularly  represented 
by  dy  forms  from  rt.  t  the  imper.  i-(/t=«-6t,  from  gd  gai-di  (with  an 
epenthesis  of  t)=/J^6i,  from  zd  *know'  (by  the  side  of  «an=Gr.  yicii) 
z-dt^yv(a^i. 

It  is  seen  at  once  from  these  comparisons  that  the  treatment  of  the 
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root-vowel  is  not  always  the  same.  Soinetimes  it  appears  long,  some- 
times short.  There  is  the  same  variation  as  was  discussed  on  p.  96  and 
'  in  the  case  of  the  aorists  on  p.  135.  In  the  aorists,  whei^  the  form  is 
retained  complete,  the  vowel  is  as  a  lode  long :  fifj^t :  6  492  (Laoon. 
Ka-fJa-trt  Hesjch.),  yy&-Oi  common,  ^u-OiU  64,  kXv-Oi  Homeric,  also  in  the 
tragedians,  iri-6i  (Arist.  Vesp.  1489),  Ain^Trny-e*  '  fly  off ••  (Philoatr. 
Epist.  11),  cTTfi'Oi  ^  97  (Lacon.  drraai '  avaarriOi  Hesych.),  rXfj-Ot  (Soph. 
Philoct.  475).  Presents  with  a  long  vowel,  and  hence  after  the  analogy 
of  the  indicative,  are  furnished  in  the  singular  by  diduhSi  and  fXvi^i 
y  380 

cp.  «Xi|6'  IT  184.  For  the  latter  later  poets,  e.g.  Theocr.  xv.  143,  Calli- 
machus  Hymn.  vi.  139  have  "iXadi,  We  may  add  ifnrlwXfiSi  >^  311,  and 
(fjOif  quoted  from  the  yvwfiai  of  Menander  v.  191,  a  line  which  can  hardly 
have  come  down  to  us  correctly.  A  short  vowel  appears  in  the  ordinary 
tOc,  in  the  Attic  0a-0/,  which,  is  used  from  Aristophanes  downwards,  in 
iXXaOi  discussed  on  p.  119,  in  ofiyvOi  (Slf  585)  and  in  opvySi  (Z  363). 

2)  9  for  $L. 

Six  aorist  imperatives  in  c,  Le.  hoc,  Bic,  «c,  ^«c,  <l>pi€  {(icil>p€c  Aristoph. 
36  Yesp.  162)  and  the  Homeric  tvi-aTreq  (A  186  and  elsewhere)  are  generally 
explained  as  arising  from  the  primitive  forms  '^16-di,  '^axi-dt  etc.  by  the 
loss  of  I  and  the  change  of  the  0,  which  cannot  stand  as  a  final  letter, 
into  C'  But  in  no  language  are  there  primitive  forms  of  the  kind 
assumed,  and  it  deserves  to  be  carefully  noticed  that  by  the  side  of  the 
present  0a-0f,  which  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  compared,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  form  *^a-c.  And  the  only  certain  instances  of  the  change 
of  a  final  r  into  c  are  Trpori  irpoc,  *fitl3riK6T  fiefiriKOQ.  The  origin  of  the 
local  adverbs  tyloq  and  ffoc,  quoted  by  grammarians  sometimes  generally 
as  Dorian,  sometimes  specifically  as  Syracusan,  from  e  1^^061  and  Hl*Si,  is 
as  Ahrens  Dor.  366  justly  notices,  by  no  means  clear.  Hence  I  do 
not  regard  the  ordinary  explanation  of  these  imperatives  as  absolutely 
certain.  Since  in  the  dialect  of  the  Yedas.the  termination  si  in  the  case 
of  primitive  verbs  is  not  quite  unknown  to  the  imperative :  e.g.  ^eshi 
*  conquer,'  md-si  *  measure,' m-w  *  go,'  it  would  not  be  impossible  that  ^oq 
should  be  shortened  from  *?«-flri,like  ^idto-c  from  ♦Si^w-ct  =  Skt.  danichsi. 
This  view  might  also  be  supported  by  a  Latin  analogy  in  the  2  sing, 
imper.  es  fix)m  the  root  ed,  which  as  Neue  Formenl.  ii.*  603  shows,  is 
certainly  established  by  one  instance  in  an  inscription  and  several  in 
PlautuB.  Merguet  in  *  Die  Entwicklung  der  lat.  Formenbildung '  p.  244 
Btiggests  doubtfully  that  this  form  'descends  from  a  time  when  this 
imperative  still  ended  with  a  dental,  before  which  d  then  passed  into  «', 
that  is,  that  es  originated  in  *ed'di,  *e«-c?t=Skt.  ad-dhi.  But  as  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  termination  -di  on  Italian  soil,  and  as  there  is  little 
probability  in  the  group  adj  it  is  perhaps  simpler  to  think  of  an  indicative 
*e9«t  es  which  was  used  at  the  same  time  as  an  imperative,  and  to 
assume  the  like  in  the  case  of  es  also.  Still  we  cannot  consider  the  older 
view  of  the  Greek  imperative  forms  in  -c  as  one  to  be  at  once  rejected. 
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3)  Imperatives  without  any  termination  from  verbs 

without  a  thematic  vowel. 

Some  of  these  imperatiyes  have  shorter  by-forms  without.any  personal 
ending,  as  cvc-o7r€  (3  642)  by  the  side  oikvL'tnrtq,  which  was  mentioned  above 
p.  132,  caO-e  *  witn  the  strange  explanation  cti^oc  Hesych.,  trxi  established  37 
by  the  metre  in  the  oracle  quoted  by  Schol.  on  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  v.  638  (ed. 
Dindorf  iil  178  1.  1)  rijpZf.  trv  fiye^oya  a\i  wepiTfUvroio  KiXevdov,  Ivi-tr^f, 
the  reading  of  the  M.SS.  Hes.  Sent.  446,  where  there  is  no  occasion  with 
Goettling  to  read  the  present  tw-iaxh  inasmuch  as  the  aorist  is  better 
suited  to  the  passage  (jApecy  hritryt.  fiivoc  Kparepoy  ral  \iipaQ  (!iairrovc)y 
Kara-axe  the  reading  of  the  M.SS.  in  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  1210,  for  whicdi 
Elmsley  and  after  mm  I^dorf  and  Eirchhoff  read  icara-(rxe0€,^af>a-0v^ 
traditionalreading  in  Eurip.  Hec.  842  (iriOov,  trapatrx^  X^V^  t^  vpeo^vn^i) 
for  which  wapdax^Q  is  now  read.  Porson  justly  defends  vapdaxe,  though  he 
judges  otherwise  on  Orest.  1330.  Finally  the  Bodldan  with  other  M.SS. 
has  the  same  form  in  Plato's  Protagoras  p.  348  a.  Groettling  (Allg.  Lehre 
Yom  Accent  p.  45)  recognised  that  in  these  forms  the  accent  properly  falls 
on  the  penultimate-.  Recent  editors  have  been  reluctant  to  accept  any  of 
them,  and  in  Attic  prose  there  are  difficulties  in  admitting  anything  so  iso- 
lated, contrary  to  the  prevalent  usage,  so  long  as  it  is  not  abundantly  esta- 
blished. But  the  case  is  different  with  the  language  of  poetry.  The 
question  is  whether  in  such  forms  the  termination  is  to  be  supposed 
to  have  dropped  off,  in  which  case  they  would  serve  to  confinn  the 
assumption  of  the  origin  of  the  c  in  6( :  trx^  would  then  be  to  ax^-i  and 
the  original  ^trxi-Oi  as  ovrta  ta  ovrtai  and  the  hypothetical  *ovratr.  But  if 
we  take  into  consideration  forms  like  irapitrxo-y,  Trapao-xbi,  Trapdtrx^^f^h 
to  which  wapdtrxe  bears  just  the  same  relation  as  irdtrx^  to  ewatrxov  etc., 
and  reflect  how  strong  tlie  tendency  is  universally  to  confuse  the  primi- 
tive formation  with  the  thematic,  it  seems  to  me  incomparably  more 
probable  that  we  have  to  admit  this  explanation  also  in  the  present 
instance,  that  is,  to  r^ard  trapdax^  etc.  just  like  wapatrxovrwy  etc.  as 
thematic  formations. 

We  may  mention  here  two  other  imperatives  without  terminations, 
which  present  themselves,  apparently  very  anomalously,  by  the  side  of 
the  regular  fifhOi,  (rr^Oi, — ^the  well-established  forms  •/Jd  and  ^trra, 
occurring  however  actually  only  in  composition  :  ecrpd  Eurip.  Phoen.  193, 
€/i/3a  Eur.  El.  113,  iwlfia  Theogn.  847,  icara/Ja  Vesp.  979,  wp6/ia  Ach.  . 
262 — dytTTCL  Theocr.  xxiv.  36,  vapdtrrd  Menander  (Comid  iv.  106  no.  II.).  38 
As  in  Attic  writers  a  in  place  of  rj  would  be  unprecedented,  we  cannot 
suppose  them  to  have  originated  from  fid-Oi,  <rrd-Ot  by  a  loss  of  -Oi,  and 
must  rather  assume  here  too  a  transition  to  the  thematic  conjugation. 
The  forms  quoted  are  not,  so  far  as  their  formation  goes,  primitive  aorist 
imperatives,  but  thematic  present  imperatives  from  fidut  (discussed  on 
p.  148)  from  which  npo^wyrec  inter  cdia  is  quoted  from  Cratinus  (Com. 
ii.  p.  88).  Certainly  we  have  no  authority  for  ^oraoi,  but  it  corresponds 
exfu^ly  to  the  Latin  stOy  so  that  the  imper.  atd  is  completely  identical 
with  Gk.  ffrd.  This  explanation,  suggested  already  by  Lobeck  on  Butt- 
mann  ii.^  125,  of  course  does  not  exclude  the  assumption  that  these 
forms  were  Cfyntactically  accounted  as  aorists,  because  the  corresponding 
indicative  presents  were  obsolete.     This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  form 
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tufirj  which  appears  in  Ar.  Lys.  1303,  though  not  without  the  variant 
c/Li/3a.  tfxfiri  occurs  in  the  Laoonian  final  song;  it  can  only  be  explained 
as  a  Doric  form  by  supposing  it  is  contracted  from  *£/i/3ae.  Whether 
the  form  wH  by  the  side  of  iriodi,  quoted  in  Et.  Magn.  p.  698,  52  from 
an  Aeolic  poet  (x^^pc  '^f'^  ^^)  originated  in  the  same  way,  depends  upon 
the  judgment  we  form  upon  present  forms  with  a  like  ending. 

We  now  turn  therefore  to  those  present  imperatives  of  the  conjuga- 
tion in  -/ic,  which  have  altogether  lost  the  syllable  du  Such  forms  are 
certainly  not  less  numerous  than  those  which  retain  6c,  especially  if  we 
include  the  Aeolic  and  Doric  dialects.  After  what  we  have  just  said  with 
regard  to  the  transition  to  the  thematic  conjugation,  it  is  natuitd  to  suppose 
that  all  these  shorter  imperatives  could  be  explained  from  the  analogy  of 
this  conjugation.  But  we  shall  not  find  this  sufficient.  A  form  like 
e.g.  tarrj  in  Homer,  Kpljfiyrj  in  Euripides  cannot  possibly  be  explained,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  Ionic  contraction,  as  from  ^itrrae  *Kpiifiyaef 
any  more  than  the  Doric  eyKtKpa  frx)m  ^iyKlKpae,  for  here  oe  is  contracted 
to  1}.  Hence  we  divide  all  the  forms  which  belong  here  into  two  dasses ; 
Le.  into  apocopated  and  thematic  forms. 

a)  Apocopated  forms. 

The  loss  of  the  syllable  St  finds  its  analogies  in  various  phenomena  of 
39  the  1  and  3  sing.  ind.  and  conj.,  which  were  mentioned  on  pp.  28  and 
41.  The  Aeolians  of  Lesbos  formed  the  3  sing,  by  rejecting  the  per- 
sonal ending  t  yeXac,  and  the  2  sing,  imper.  in  the  same  way  :  arevn}.  The 
Aeolic  forms  of  this  kind  are  discussed  by  Ahrens  Dial.  Aeol.  140.  The 
grammarians  quote  as  Aeolic  lara  and  eoriy,  efnriwXri,  Kivrti,  fivpia,  $/?w. 
Ahrens's  wish  to  reject  ifrrrif  which  is  described  as  Aeolic  in  Et.  Gnd. 
283,  40  and  in  Et  M.  348,  9,  arises  from  a  mistake.  He  is  correct  only 
so  fiar,  that  larrj  cannot  be  explained  like  lora  from  a  mere  rejection  of  the 
ending.  By  its  i;  tarri  in  the  case  of  the  Dorians  and  Aeolians — ^for  it  is 
called  Dorian  too  by  Herodian  ii.  209 — is  shown  to  be  contracted. 
According  to  the  Dorian  and  Aeolian  contraction  it  might  come  from 
tarae.  Hence  the  identical  forms  in  the  different  dialects  are,  remarkably 
enough,  to  be  explained  differently:  the  Dor.  and  Aeol.  iffrd,  and  the 
Ion.  'iffTTi  are  apocopated,  the  Dor.  and  Aeol.  iffrri  and  Ion.  icrrd  are 
contracted. — From  Aeolising  poets  we  may  quote  Bafiva  Sappho  i.  3, 
Kiyri  Sappho  Frag.  114  B^,  v/iopri;  Theocr.  28,  3,  <pl\ri  29,  20.— A 
Homeric  form  of  this  kind  is  presented  by  larri  <&  313,  which  reappears 
in  Eur.  Suppl.  1 230  and  Ar.  Eccl.  743  (*:a0/<rr ly).  We  may  add  icp^/u  yri  Eurip. 
(or  rather,  as  Nauck  conjectures,  Eupolis)  Frag.  918  {icprifA vri  trtavHi v  U  ^earit 
ityrfipl^oQ),  irifiTTpri  Eur.  Ion.  974,  andeytc/icpa  Sophron  Fr.  2  (Ahrens  Dor. 
464).  The  isolated  Attic  imperative  t^tt  (Ar,  Nub.  633),  omitted  in  our 
grammars,  with  which  the  Scholiast  on  this  passage  compares  litt  and  /xeVcc, 
is  perhaps  to  be  taken  in  the  same  way.  For  it  seems  to  me  better  to 
assume  an  ^iidi  formed  after  the  analogy  of  UliaQi  as  the  original  form 
rather  than  an  ftoi,  unknown  at  any  rate  on  Attic  soil,  and  with  which 
we  could  only  compare  the  conjunctive  eiw  in  Sophron  (Frag.  2  Ahrens). 
K  el  as  an  imperative  really  originated  from  the  thematic  form,  it  would 
necessarily  have  been  contracted  from  ^fle,  like  lai^-lau  in  Hesychius, 
and  would  completely  correspond  to  the  Lat.  i  (for  et :  cp.  Imua), 
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b)  Thematic  Forms. 

Considering  the  general  tendency  of  the  primitive  forms  to  pass  into 
thematic  forms,  imperatives  like  hUwe  (Hes.  0pp.  502,  Plato),  oWve 
Archiloch.  27  {Kal  frfeag  6\\v  wtrrrep  oXXv«tc,)  ofiwe  (Theocr.  27,  34)  40 
present  nothing  surprising.  It  is  otherwise  with  ^vy-u,  which  we  find  in 
Theognis  1240  at  the  end  of  a  pentameter.  H  we  are  not  to  correct  this 
intofvWcc,  asButtmann  (Ausf.  Gr.  i.^  523)  suggested,  we  must  recognise 
here,  not  indeed  the  addition  of  a  thematic  vowel,  but  probably  the 
transition  of  a  radical  c  into  such  a  vowel. 

We  have  clear  cases  of  contraction  from  forms  with  an  added  vowel 
in  rtOety  which  is  in  general  use  from  Homer  (riOti  KpdroQ  A  509)  onwards, 
(€1  (^  338,  Eurip.  El.  592,  occurring  also  in  compounds  in  Attic  prose), 
^iiovf  which  is  found  from  Herodotus  iii.  140  onwards.  We  must  add 
also  those  forms  in  which  the  simple  vowel  is  only  thus  intelligible,  as 
KaOitrra  (L  202),  irifiirXa  (vifivXd  av  fikv  ifiol  Xenarch.  Meineke  Com. 
iii.  616),  Dor.  wlfiirXri,  Herodian  i.  464,  ^alyv  i.  70,  ofiyv  (Soph.  Trach. 
1185,  Eurip.),  (TTopvv  (Aristoph.  Pax  844),  arpwyyv  (Com.  anonym. 
Meineke  iv.  605).  The  most  difficult  form  of  all  is  the  Pindaric  ^l^oi 
(Pind.  01.  i.  85 ;  vi.  104 ;  vii.  89 ;  Nem.  v.  50).  It  can  only  be 
understood  in  connexion  with  the  Aeolic  ^lioig  and  the  Homeric 
iiioiaOa,  and  points  by  its  diphthong  to  a  ^di^olto  as  an  older  by-form  of 
*di^6ia  (cp.  p.  238),  which  has  arisen  from  a  transference  into  the  deriva- 
tive conjugation.  We  might  assume  as  the  primitive  form  a  *dardar 
ja-miy  though  this  hardly  has  a  parallel.  Bopp's  notion  that  ^l^oi  might 
have  arisen  by  the  loss  of  6  from  ^ido-Si  (Ygl.  Gr.  ii.*  290)  breaks  down 
upon  the  improbability  of  such  a  loss,  for  which  the  Greek  language 
offers  no  analogy.  Still  less  can  we  follow  Bopp  in  explaining  the  origin 
of  hUyv  in  this  way,  and  in  actually  tracing  back  i>  to  vc  Nor  can  we 
say,  as  I  supposed  in  Tempora  und  Modi  p.  21  (cp.  KUhner  Ausf.  Gr.  i.' 
p.  524)  that  *  in  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  of  Wiy,  ^Idov,  ^aivv  we 
must  recognise  a  trace  of  the  original  ending  0c.'  We  do  not  now  look 
upon  *  compensatory  lengthening '  in  this  superficial  way,  and  cannot 
allow  that  a  lost  syllable  ever  had  the  power  of  lengthening  the  pre- 
ceding syllable.  This  brief  mention  of  differing  views  will  suffice. — With 
regard  to  the  occurrence  of  many  forms  here  noticed  as  contracted,  we  ^1 
may  refer  also  to  Cobet  Mnemos.  ix.  p.  373  and  von  Bamberg  in  the 
Zeitechr.  f.  Gymnadalwesen  xxviii.  p.  27. 

4)  Eegular  forms  of  the  thematic  conjugation. 

The  ordinary  second  person  of  the  imperative  of  the  thematic  conju- 
gation has  no  personal  ending.  All  languages,  which  have  an  imperative 
at  all,  agree  in  this.     Compare 

Skt.  bhara  Zd.  bora        Gr.  <t>fp€  Lat.  fer 

„    gaKha  „   PdtrKt 

In  spite  of  this  Bopp  (Vgl.  Gr.  ii.'  291)  and  Schleicher  (Compend.* 
654)  assumed  that  here  too  there  was  originally  the  ending  -dhi  (Gr.  0(), 
and  that  it  was  afterwards  dropped,  as  in  a  part  of  the  verbs  in  -/it. 
Delbriick  pronounces  against  this  view  (Verbum  p.  33)  as  follows  :  '  we 
never  find  a  *bharadhi,  but  only  bhara.     We  cannot^  I  think,  doubt 
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reduplicated  -tva.  Forms  of  this  kind  are  abundantly  established  by 
Delbriick  (Yerbum  38),  especially  for  the  second  person,  e.g.  volSatat  call, 
vahatdt  carry,  hhavatdt  be.  In  Zeitschr.  viii.  297  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact  th$it  the  Greeks  were  not  without  a  corresponding  form,  and 
Bergk  de  titulo  Arcadico  p.  ix.  tells  us  that  the  same  idea  had  also 
occurred  to  him.  The  gloss  of  Hesychius  ekBiriac  *  avrl  tov  iXOi  SaXa- 
fiiyoi  (read  I,a\afiiyioi)  is  at  once  explained,  if  we  suppose  that  the  final 
t  here,  just  as  in  the  ablative  sing.,  changed  into  c.  I  think  I  haye 
since  discovered  a  second  instance  of  this  formation,  which  had  disi^ 
peared  from  literary  usage,  in  the  gloss  ()>aT(a(rav  *  yviaBi,  proposing  in 
Studien  iii.  188  to  read  without  the  alteration  of  a  letter  ^arcDc  '  ai/iiyi'w9c, 
45  and  supposing  that  <^aTG>Q,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  Xiyf ,  was 
especially  applied  to  the  utterance  of  what  was  read.  Possibly  in  the 
dialects  which  ix)ssessed  these  forms  a  distinction  was  made  poaaible 
between  the  second  and  the  third  person,  by  the  retention  of  the  old 
dental  in  the  form  of  c  in  the  former  and  its  loss  in  the  latter,  a  distinc- 
tion maintained  neither  in  Sanskrit  nor  in  Latin.  The  somewhat  sur- 
prising accent,  if  we  may  regard  it  as  recorded  accurately,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  tendency  of  single  imperatives  like  eXOe,  ctTre,  Xa/^c,  IZi  to 
become  oxytone. 

B)  The  Second  Person  op  the  Middle. 

The  termination  of  the  second  person  of  the  middle  and  its  conjectural 
origin  were  discussed  on  p.  59.  The  earliest  demonstrable  Greek 
ending  is  -ao,  which  here  corresponds  entirely  to  the  Skt.  -sva,  whilst 
this  ending  is  foreign  to  Sanskrit  in  the  preterite  and  optative.     Henoe 

hharosva  aud  </>fpc-o,  <l>€pov 

saha-sva     „    «x*^>  ^X®" 

correspond  exactly  in  form  and  meaning.  We  also  discussed  above  (1.  a) 
the  conditions  under  which  -o-o  has  been  preserved  unaltered.  Instances 
of  <ro  retained  in  the  case  of  verbs  in  fn  are  ^pw-tro  (frag.  trag.  adesp. 
3  ed.  Nauck),  iirlfTra'tro  Aesch.  Soph.  Herod.,  ifrra-cro  from  Hesiod 
onwards,  and  in  compounds  not  unknown  to  prose,  etrcro  *  be  *  a  302,  y  200, 
and  (quite  late)  tcro  thence  derived  (cp.  wapetro  •  wapayevov  Hesycii.),  jjao 
r  406,  Keiao  *  122,  ovriero  r  68,  epL'irKrjao  Aristoph.  Vesp.  603,  trpiatro 
Ach.  870,  rlOeao  Pax  1039. — ffovfro  *  ^px'^^y  iropevov  Hesych.  (cp.  Ahrens 
Dor.  352) 

Forms,  with  the  a  omitted,  but  without  contraction,  are  common  in 
Homer,  as  hiditrtreo  ^  184,  eipeo  a  284,  tXireo  Y  201,  epxeo  O  54,  Oio 
K  333,  Xiffffeoy  <l>ti^£o,  x^^^i  fiapyao  O  475,  0ao  (r  171.  Similar  instances 
from  elegiac  and  iambic  poets  are  pointed  out  by  Eenner  Stud.  i.  2,  30. 
Pindar  has  wiOeo  Pyth.  i.  59,  avafiaXeo  Nem.  vii.  77.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  in  Herodotus  for  forms  like  irpoalUto  iii.  62,  avairavEo  v.  19. 
46  The  contraction  of  eo  into  iv  often  occurs  in  Homer  as  in  other 
Ionising  poets  and  in  Herodotus,  by  the  side  of  the  uncontracted  forms  : 
fiaXXtv  fi  218,  vir6eiv  o  310,  ercv  N  381,  tpx^v  Z  280,  cvxfv  O  290, 
«f€v  r  162,  iTEiQtv  S  235— aXcffu  Archil.  66,  2,  eyrpeirev  Theogn.  400, 
fiaXtv  Theogn.  1050— Ukev  Pind.  01.  iv.  S—ripirtv  Herod,  ii.  78,  &yix€v 
i.  206. — ^As  the  contraction  of  eo  into  ev  is  not  unknown  to  some  branches 
of  Dorism,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  KaOiv  in  Callimachus  h.  Y.  140« 
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We  need  give  no  instances  of  the  Attic  custom  of  contracting  to  into  ov 
in  thematic  yerbs.  As  for  the  verbs  without  a  thematic  vowel,  contrac- 
tion made  its  way  completely  through  the  short  aorist  forms,  e.g.  mj^ov 
Soph.  O.  R.  1521,  Ood  Soph.  0.  C.  466,  avaerxov  Eurip.  Ion  947,  but  it 
also  very  soon  attacked  the  presents :  ridov  Aesch.  Eum.  226,  though 
without  consistency,  so  that  in  the  comic  poets  even  in  the  place  of 
icaOfiffu — apparently  through  an  intermediate  form  ♦<ia0£<ro — kuOov  in- 
truded itsdf  (Veitch,  p.  307),  and  similarly  (rov.  *  hurry'  from  the  indie. 
aovfiai  (Anstoph.  Vesp.  209). — In  non-thematic  stems  in  a  contraction 
also  came  to  be  usual :  Idrut  Soph.  Philoct.  893. 

Another  rare  contraction  within  the  word  brings  about  u  from 
the  union  of  an  £  belonging  to  the  stem  with  the  thematic  e.  Thus  . 
aiheio  from  alcUo  Q  503,  i  269,  both  times  almost  in  the  same  for- 
mula (cp.  fivdelatf  veiai),  and  yilo,  quoted  by  Veitch,  p.  409,  frx)m 
Leonidas  of  Tarentum  70.  In  the  same  way  from  the  primary  form 
dXaco  by  interior  contraction  came  first  ♦aXfio,  then  aXow  (c  377),  for  as 
the  contraction  of  eo  to  ov  is  un-Homeric,  aXaov  as  the  intermediate  form 
is  out  of  the  question. 

A  lightening  of  the  word  was  more  commonly  effected  by  the  rejection 
of  an  £,  that  is,  by  means  of  hyphaeresis,  for  which  I  may  now  refer  to 
the  thorough  investigation  of  Fritsch  Stud.  vi.  p.  128.  Forms  like 
airoalpeo  A  275,  fjii^to  Simon.  C.  fi'ag.  29  B^,  v<pdyto  Theocr.  ii.  101, 
ojcio  Herod,  iii.  40,  (ffofiio  vii.  50,  will  suffice  as  examples. 

Finally  there  remain  two  Homeric  forms  in  which,  according  to  the 
prevailing  view,  -eo  is  *  lengthened  *  to  -£to.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
how  utterly  incredible  it  is  that  among  a  number  of  instances  of  the 
second  person  of  the  imperative  formed  in  the  same  way,  only  two  should 
suffer  such  an  affection.  Besides  the  more  recent  science  of  language  shows  47 
a  lengthening  of  this  kind  to  be  extremely  dubious.  Nor  is  there  any 
probability  whatever  that  in  these  two  isolated  forms  some  very  archaic 
character  has  been  preserved,  as  Christ  has  conjectured  (Griech.  Lautlehre 
p.  195).  He  believes  that  the  u  of  epito  (only  in  A  611)  and  awelo  (only 
in  K  285)  may  be  explained  by  compensatory  lengthening  froin  the 
primitive  form  in  Orsva  Gr.  t-apo,  tor  the  phonetic  process  we  might 
quote  the  analogy  of  eituOuf  which  is  for  l-afwBa,  Only  in  this  case  the 
course  probably  was  that  from  i-afutOa  came  in  the  first  place  i-fptudu, 
and  then  ciuidu,  while  the  personal  ending  ava  in  Greek  at  once  passed 
into  -<7o,  from  which  form  we  cannot  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  the  ei. 
But  epeioy  if  we"  accent  it  epiio,  can  be  very  well  explained  upon  the 
analogy  of  altilo.  For  taken  as  an  imper.  present,  it  is  easily  connected 
with  ipiwfiui  p  509,  IpUtrQai  'C  298,  ipiovTo  9  445.  The  second  instance 
flrjTf  <o  in  K  285 

<nreto  /lot  ws  ort  irarpl  &fi  ccnreo  Tv^ct  ii<a 

resists  all  further  explanation.  But  I  leave  it  undecided  whether  we 
are  to  assume  a  corruption  of  the  reading  (say  from  eaire  afi)  or  that 
the  poet  of  the  Doloneia  here,  following  a  false  analogy,  coined  this  form. 

C)  Third  Person  Singular,  Active  and  Middle. 

It  is  justly  regarded  as  generally  admitted  that  the  ending    -<■;, 
common  from  Homer  onwards,  hat}  come  frx)m  rw^  and  correspondsrto 
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the  Yedic  ending  td-t.  For  the  latter,  which  has  also  the  evidence  of 
Panini,  Delbriick  (Yerbum,  p.  59)  points  out  at  least  one  certain  instance, 
gaUlchartdt  let  him  go,  which  would  correspond  to  a  Greek  *fiafrKi-Tta. 
Erom  the  Italian  languages  we  have  faci-tttd  C  I.  L.  no.  813  (=08C. 
/ao-tud  Tab.  Bant.  9)  with  esto-d  in  Festus  p.  230,  13  (=08C.  ea-ttid) 
and  also  the  Oscan  forms  Wd-tud=Jj0X  liceto  (dppus  Abellanns  36), 
deivortud  iurato  (Tab.  Bant.  5),  ac-^t^=agito  (ib.  15).  XJmbnan,  like 
the  later  Latin  agrees  so  far  with  the  Greek,  that  it  has  also  dropped 
the  final  consonant :  auh-ah-tu  (=stdhigi-to),  e-tu  (=^i-to),/er-tu  (==/<5r-to). 

48  Cp.  Aufi-echt  and  Kirchhoff  Umbr.  Spraidid.  i.  142.  With  r^ard  to 
the  origin  of  this  termination,  the  simplest  course  is  to  assume  an  em- 
phatic repetition  of  the  pronominal  stem  ta,  which  in  the  first  instance 
was  pronounced  long :  hence  the  primary  form  was  td-ta. 

In  the  same  way  the  middle  ending  -frdu)  doubtless  arose  from  -(rduhTf  so 
that  <rOia-r  and  Tta-r  correspond,  just  as  in  the  2  plur.  <rde  and  ts,  as  in  the 
dual  <rOo  vsjid  rov,  trrtav  and  rtoy.  The  sign  of  the  middle  voice  is  con- 
cealed in  the  0*6,  for  which  we  may  refer  to  p.  68  f.  I  have  discussed 
there  the  few  dialectic  differences  with  regard  to  the  combination  ad 
(Locrian  ^(priaTitf,  Cretan  aTrofeitrdddta^, 

D)  Third  Person  Plural,  Active  and  Middle. 

Whilst  for  the  singular  of  the  third  person  all  Greek  dialects  essen- 
tially agree,  the  variety  of  formation  for  the  plural  is  tolerably  great. 
For  the  active  we  can  distinguish  four,  for  the  middle  three  di&rent 
formations.  There  was  in  fact  no  little  difi&culty  in  denoting  number 
and  mood,  and  in  the  middle  a  reflex  relation  to  the  subject  b^des,  and 
all  this  in  the  way  of  the  imperative,  in  the  termination  alone.  We  may 
properly  place  first 

1)  The  forms  in  -vto). 

These  are  abundantly  established  from  Doric  dialects  (Ahrens  296) 
of  different  regions  and  times :  Lacon.  loyrwy  Heracl.  ayypa\l/ayT«a 
(Meister  Stud.  iv.  423),  Delphic  vapexovTut,  edyrta,  &Tro^6vrtfj,  irapa- 
fuivdvrttt  etc.  (Berichte  der  k.  sachs.  Ges.  der  Wissensch.  1864  p.  227), 
and  also  from  the  inscription  from  Tegea  (which  Kirchhofif.  Monatsb. 
Jan.  1870,  has  shown  to  be  probably  Laconian)  oiayvoyna,  and  from  the 
Arcadian  inscription  of  Tegea  :  irocrrw,  l^afii6vTu»,  dyKapy<r<r6yTWj  ivaySrrw^ 
ZtayvovTw  (Gelbke,  Stud.  ii.  389).     Then  foUow 

2)  The  forms  in  'Vtojv, 

These  are  the  most  widely  extended.     For  they  are 

a)  The  only  forms  in  use  in  Homer :  ayycXXoKrwK  0  517,  ay etpoyrwy 
B  438,  6tvy6yTU)v  I  47,  irivoyrtoy  a  340,  Airtowi'rwv  ^  643  etc. 

b)  New  Ionic  :  Xtyoyrtoyj  exoyrwy^  ira(r)(6yTtoy  quoted  by  Kuhner 
i.  528  from  Herodotus  (i.  89  etc.). 

49  c)  Attic,  much  more  commonly  than  those  in  -critftray :  Kvpovvrvy 
Aesch.  Choeph.  714,  yeXijyTtify  Kdni\atp6yTiify  Soph.  Aj.  961,  wsfiTCoynay 
O.  C.  455,  ftotjyTijy  Aristoph.  Ach.  186,  irapaOiyrwy  Nub.  456,  Airo^riiTwy, 
ofiyyyrijjy  Thuc.  v.  18,  fitTi\6yTtt>y  Plato  Protag.  322  d,  hoKifia^o^rnaw 
Xen.  Mem.  L  4,  1,  kyypaip6yTt»ty^  6<l>€t\6yTwVf  law  in  Demosth.  43,  71. 
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d)  Doric  by  the  side  of  -vrto :  ^i^oyrwrf  i^pvnjVf  kiriovnav^  diyrwvy 
established  from  inscriptions  b)'  Ahrens  Dor.  296. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  calling  these 
forms  Attic,  as  is  often  done.  They  are  (»Jled  so  by  the  grammarians 
simply  because  the  Attidsts  recommended  them  for  practical  purposes, 
as  distinguished  from  the  forms  in  -rciKrai',  which  were  afterwiu*ds  more 
common  (Gregorius  Corinth.  §  xcviL). 

3)  Forms  in  -vtov 

occur  only  on  the  Lesbian  inscription  C,  I.  2166,  where  Boeckh  reads 
fpepot'TtaVf   i^vXaaffoyTMy,    Kar  ay  pi  vTiav   ^cp.   iirifX€\e*T6tar).      The  copies  of 

the  stone  do  not  always  agree,  but  in  some  instances  all  give  -vtov 
(0v\daaoyToy),  which  is  defended  by  Ahrens  Aeol.  p.  130.  In  Conze's 
Tit.  8,  2  1.  6,  8  (Keise  auf  Lesbos)  also  -r€i\oyroy  and  -itov  are  to  be 
regarded  as  traces  of  this  formation,  as  Wald  rightly  nuLinfAing  (Addi- 
tamenta  ad  dialectum  Lesbiorum  et  Thessalorum  cognoscendam.  BeroL 
1871). 

4)  Forms  in  'Vtcjo-oj/ 

occur  only  in  the  isolated  ioyrtaaay  (Ajiecd.  Delph.  ed.  E.  Curtius  xiii« 
15,  xxix.  17,  zxxix.  20). 

5)  Forms  in  -tcji^. 

Of  these  I  know  only  two  instances :  etrrtay  and  ^irijjy.  tarwy  in 
Homer  only  a  273  dtoX  l^  kin.  fjaprvpoi  tartayy  for  in  A  338  rSt  h*  avrca 
fiaprvpoi  lanay  it  may  be  3  dual ;  but  it  is  completely  established  in  Plato 
Legg.  769  ovTOi  hi  EffTLjy  iirjyriTai  ^la  /3/«v,  Rep.  602,  Xenoph.  Cyr.  iv.  6, 
10,  in  no.  32,  9  of  the  Delphic  inscriptions  published  by  Wescher  and 
Foucart,  and  in  the  inscription  from  Chios  in  Cauer's  Delect.  Inscript. 
No.  133  1.  20 ;  so  that  the  eordii/  recorded  once  or  twice  in  Archimedes, 
though  r^arded  with  suspicion  by  Ahrens  Dor.  321  f.,  is  certainly  not 
to  be  tampered  with. — "irtoy  occurs  only  in  Aeech.  Eum.  32  tro^v  v6X^ 
XaxoyrtQy  tag  yofiH^erai,  Li  both  forms  the  y  alone  has  evidently  the 
function  of  denoting  the  plural  as  distinguished  from  the  singular.  We  50 
have  an  analogy  in  the  Oscan  form  eittms,  which  occurs  several  times, 
if  we  take  this,  not,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  as  3  plur.  indie.,  but  with 
Sophus  Bugge  Ztschr.  xxLi.  390  as  3  plur.  imperative. 

6)  Forms  in  -Toxrov. 

From  Thucydides  ^  onwards  these  forms  are  used  in  Attic  by  the  side  of 
those  in  -yrwy,  and  by  degrees  they  supplanted  the  latter :  fjiaOiruKray  Thuc. 
i.  34,  ipepiTiatTay  Plato  Legg.  769,  irapaXafifiayirwaay  Xenoph.  Cyr.  vii. 
2,  14,  (in  a  law)  ^eyirtturay  Demosth.  21,  94,  "iruKray  Eurip.  Iph.  Taur. 
1480,  tiTTwffay  Ion  1131  (Dind.  ItrTia).  Cp.  TrepifiaidTunray  Menander 
fr.  109. — Besides  these  a ip€rwo'ai',€OTw<Tai',  irapafieiydTijjffay,  irotiyvarwcrav, 
XafiiTtanavy  irapexirufiTay  are  established  by  Dorian  iiiscriptions  (Ahrens 
Dor.  296,  Ber.  d.  k.  sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.  1864  p.  228). 

If  we  turn  from  this  statement  of  the  fiacts  to  their  explanation,  all 
the  forms  evidently  fall  into  two  groups.     In  the  first  case  the  3  plur. 

'  CJobet  Nov.  Lect.,  p.  327,  corrects  away  forms  in  -rMffw  from  pre- Macedonian 
prose-writers.    But  there  are  a  large  number  of  them. 

X  2 
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is  characterised  by  the  vt  common  to  this  person  in  the  indicatiTe  also : 
XvoyrtOf  Xvorrufi-f  Xvovror  (?),  Xvoi'Ttatrar,  The  seoond  gronp  is  formed 
fi-om  the  3  sing. :  cro^r  i-mrar.  The  comparison  of  Latin  forms  like 
euntOy  legunto  is  of  itself  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  former  way 
is  the  older.  As  in  the  3  sing,  we  traced  the  ending  -r4ii=:Lat.  -to  back 
to  ra>-r=Lat.  toni,  it  is  probable  that  -vtlj  also  lost  a  final  dental,  so 
that  we  may  give  -^ntdt  as  the  conjectural  primary  form  of  the  termina- 
tion. Benfey  *  On  Plural  Endings  *  p.  33  thinks  he  can  quote  one  ex- 
ample of  this  termination  in  Sanskrit:  hajantdt  Naighantuka  iL  14. 
In  this  termination  the  pluitJ  is  evidently  denoted  just  bs  it  is  in 
the  indicative,  while  the  im|)erative  is  denoted  as  in  the  singular  by 
tlie  long  a  and  the  repeated  L^  Hence  there  is  no  difference  of  principle 
between  the  two  numbers  in  their  mode  of  formation.  As  to  tiie  forms 
51  with  an  added  r  and  trar,  it  is  cei'tainly  the  most  natural  thing  to  ex- 
plain both  elements  from  the  analogy  of  other  plural  forms,  suppoeing 
that  the  custom  of  pronouncing  a  final  ^  in  a  3  plur.  like  cXcyor,  tfio^v^ 
Innioviy  and  a  o'av  in  such  as  iCofraVf  eTrmriauv  produced  a  similar  ftn<1iTig 
here  also.  This  was  doubtless  most  naturally  suggested  to  those  who 
spoke  Attic ;  for  the  consciousness  that  rr  belonged  to  the  plural  could 
hardly  have  been  clearly  retained  among  them.  Even  the  genitives  of 
participles  like  Xtyorrwi',  TrotowiToii',  from  which  the  grammarians  derive 
the  imperatives,  may  have  contributed  to  produce  this  result.  This 
explanation  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  evidently  later  second  group, 
for  in  this  the  mark  of  the  plural  lies  exclusively  in  lie  appended  r  or  aav. 
The  middle  forms  are  limited  to  four :  *i/(t0w,  <r0w,  adtoyy  trSwauv. 
The  most  remarkable,  in  which  we  can  still  recognise  the  effects  of  an 
interior  plural  r,  has  come  to  light  within  the  last  few  years,  in  a  single  in- 
stance, which  is  however  four  times  repeated :  it  has  been  pointed  out 
already  in  Stud.  ii.  p.  450  and  above  p.  69.  The  inscription  on  bronze, 
discovered  at  T^ea,  and  published  by  Eustratiades  in  the  'ApxaioXoyeciJ 
€^»7/i£p/f,  Ueplo^ng  B,  rcvxoc  IF  (1869)  p.  344  [cp.  also  Cauer,  Delectus 
Inscriplionum  p.  4]  has  been  ascribed  on  good  grounds  by  Elirchhoff 
(Monatsb.  der  Berl.  Akad.  1870,  p.  63)  to  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  assigned  to  the  Laconian  dialect.  There  we  read  on  the 
second  side — 

i.e.  if  he,  the  depositor  of  the  sum  of  money  here  in  question  (Xuthias), 
be  alive,  he  is  himself  to  recover  the  sum ;  then  follow  the  conditions  in 
case  of  his  death  : 

ai  jdc  Ka  firj  (6i]  rot  vloi  dviXocSca  rot  yv^<rioi 

and  again  three  times  aveXotrBu  after  the  plural  subjects  rai  ^yar^cct 
roc  vodoij  TOi  &<r<rifrra  wSBikeq  (1).  Hence  ^veXofrdu  is  the  pluial  to 
ayeXitrOb/,  Now  if  we  remember  that  the  thematic  vowel  appears  as  o 
only  before  nasals,  and  elsewhere  as  e,  we  see  that  aveXotrOb/  is  evidentiy 
for  *aveX6v<rOwy  and  hence  it  is  to  dvcXerrOoi  precisely  as  Xeyovrta  to  Xcyrrw 
or  as  Xiyovrai  to  Xiyerai.  It  is  the  very  termination  of  this  form,  which 
Ahrens  Dor.  297  justly  held  that  we  ought  to  expect :  '  in  subjective ' 

•  The  repetition  of  the  suffix  comes  out  with  especial  clearness  in  the  Um- 
brian  forms  et^ito,  habetittu  (habituto),  gtahitutOj  tusettftu  (turritvto),  which  in 
form  approach  the  Latin  Hate,  hahettkej  statatef  tarretote,  but  are  third  persons 
plural  (Aufr.  and  Klrclib.  i.  143). 
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so  Ahrens  calls  the  middle — 'e  ^MffOw  et  xpififfSw  plurales  formae  52 


^icoitrdto  et  KpiyoyaSiMt  fieri  debebant.'  A  i*emarkable  confirmatioii  by  a 
later  discovery  of  a  form  which  had  been  merely  inferred.  After  what 
has  been  said  of  the  previously  discussed  forms  in  -la,  we  shall  have  no 
hesitation  in  principle  to  assume  here  too  the  loss  of  a  r,  and  hence  to 
assimie  a  *€Xo-*'<70w*r,  which  is  evidently  for  *£Xo-vr-rwr.  In  this  form 
the  internal  y  denotes  the  3  plur.  precisely  as  in  Xfyorro^.  The  middle 
element  is  expressed  in  the  trd,  the  imperative  in  the  last  two  letters. 
On  p.  64  we  traced  the  ending  -i  -at,  e  g.  in  Xeyo-rrai  back  to  the  three 
pronominal  elements  n-ta-ti ;  the  termination  -yoOwr  points  to  four : 
n't-ta-t{a).  Hence  the  3  plur.  of  the  imperative  possesses  one  such 
element  more  than  the  3  plur.  ind.,  just  as  the  3  sing,  imper.  XeyE-trdtar 
possesses  one  more  than  the  3  sing,  indie.  Xiyt-Tai  for  *\cy£-ra-rc.  If 
however  it  seems  to  any  one  more  probable  that  such  a  curious  form 
should  not  be  based  upon  a  very  ancient  tradition  from  the  freshest 
formative  force  of  the  Indo-Germanic  language,  but  that  it  originated 
much  lateir  in  the  endeavour  to  mark  the  plural  in  the  imperative  middle 
also  in  a  manner  analogous  to  Xiyoyrai  as  compared  with  XiyiTai  and 
iXiyot  TO  as  compared  with  kxiytro,  I  can  make  no  objection  to  this  view. 
In  any  case  we  must  go  back  to  an  -oyvdia,  for  without  the  y  the  analogy  is 
a  very  weak  one.  On  the  other  hand  the  final  r  in  this  view  may  have 
been  foreign  to  this  form. 

This  unmistakeable  Laconian  form  supplies  us  with  a  most  welcome 
confirmation  of  a  Heraclean  form.  On  the  first  Heraclean  table  1.  127 
we  read  :  it  nyiQ  Ka  /i^  Tre^vrevKwyn  icaTTay  trvyOfjKay,  ayypa\l/dyTiMt  Kal 
IjrfXuaSut  TO.  kiri^ayLia  tcl  yiypafifiira.  As  the  neuter  plural  is  joined  to 
a  plural  verb  on  these  tables,  iirtKdfrdia  can  only  be  pliutJ.  Now  it 
might  be  supposed  that  lirtXaaOu)  was  contracted  from  eireXaiaOu/y  and 
belonged  to  the  second  class  of  plural  imperatives,  which,  like  KpiyitrOta 
and  others  to  be  discussed  immediately,  do  not  differ  from  the  singular 
imperatives,  but  Ahrens  Dor.  195  rightly  saw  that  this  would  contradict 
the  Dorian  laws  of  contraction.  For  as  the  imperative  of  opcua  in  Epi- 
diarmus  is  opt),  and  as  the  Heracleans  contract  kinjiari  into  £7r</3{| 
(Meister  Stud.  iv.  394),  we  should  certainly  have  expected  ^iniXiiffdut.  53 
On  the  other  hand  HreXacrdu)  is  explained  quite  simply  from  *c7r€Xao-(r6ci>, 
just  like  5c  from  aog,  ^citiq  from  <t>iyTiao,  Meister  is  right  in  following 
this  acute  explanation,  which  Ahrens  discovered  without  the  help  of  the 
Laconian  form. — Finally  we  have  to  take  account  of  two  Attic  forms  of 
the  same  kind,  first  established  by  KirchhofiTs  excellent  Inscriptiones 
Atticae  Euclidis  anno  vetustiores.  I  owe  the  notice  of  them  to  Paul 
Cauer*s  kind  communication.  In  no.  32  A  16  we  have  Kal  avyayvtruiy 
koX  (TviicXTioyTioy  rag  dvpaq  rov  oviaSohofiOv  Kal  <rv(r<Trjfiaiy6<rOiity[Klrcbhoff 
appends  a?  to  the  o]  roif  rwy  rrjQ  ^AdrjyaQ  ra/ii at c;  and  in  78,  6  [oi 
orjpuriyyot  xf>a;(r0f»[i'.  We  find  also  i7rtiJiiX6<T6[u)y  in  C.  I.  A.  ii.  92  1. 5. 
Evidently  these  forms  mutually  support  one  another. 

The  second  form  of  the  3  plur.  imper.  middle  is  not  distinguished 
from  the  3  sing.  It  occurs  only  in  four  instances  from  a  single  not  very 
ancient  Corcyraean  inscription  C.  I.  Gr.  no.  1845  :  IMadtOy  c^Xoytfio^w, 
KpiyiffSia  (1.  125  Kpiyeirdtfj  tKatrroi)  eylayeti^iadtt)  (Ahreua  Dor.  297).  Pro- 
bably this  formation  rests  upon  a  confusion  with  the  3  sing.,  from  which 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  the  plural  by  a  difierent  vowel. 

The  third  form  in  -trSwy  is  from  Homer  onwards  by  far  the  most 
common  :  kwiaSwy  I  170,  wiBioOtoy  1 167,  ^rtpiadaOntp  ♦  467.     Kiihnep  i. 
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iiMcr^idoBi  of  ^ftreait  coaasna  T 

')l     Ib  IMpidaA  iBticnpdoiis  w€^  find  ifgXimB^r^ 

TW  Ibciitik  Ibrai  in  -w&mwm^  m  rflrtrrf  to  diat  in  -«Aft#r  yteuaely  as 
tike  aetrre  -r^mmr  m  to  -n^r.  TW  Ibrai  b  aa-HflOKric.  and  unknown 
ako  lo  Herodotoi  CBndo/w  de  dnL  Herod.  337 »  and  apparentl j  to  the 
tUHgeifijtfigy  bat  m  Atsie  prose  it  ii  nvd  by  Hmcrdides  (MOcXci^^Mtfor 
liL  67),  and  it  it  not  imknovn  to  tfae  Doric  dialect :  Cret  (Dreroa) 
l^0^mj^$^0ar^  Coccrr.  cnJUyi^iMiMraF,  Tlier.  vx^cM^Mtf^r,  and  oftm  in 
AreloBMdea.     Cp.  Ahram,  297, 

The  tlnrdand  Ibarth  forma  hare  eridenthr  come  from  ihesingQlar 
by  the  addition  of  r  and#«ragphiEalsigng»pieeAadT  in  the  same  manner 
ftf  waa  the  eace  pdtrtlj  in  the  aetire. 


**  E)  Dual  Fomso. 

Tbe  aeooiMl  person  of  the  doal  of  the  impentiTe  acthre  and  middle  is 
toleraUj  common  in  Homer  :  ifo^prtlror  cat  wrtiKiror  O  191,  amnir^ 
ruv  O  186,  ififhfror  rai  o^Hh^  rtrairtror  ^  40Z—€p\(9Bor  A  322,  airam  V 
iwrtoBf/y  rai  \au>€ror  c  60,  put^teBfuv  H  279,  opo^ctf^r  Y  1 15  ;  and  quoted 
also  from  Attic  writerB:  x'^'P^^^  Sof^  O.  C.  1437,  cixaror  Aristo]^ 
At.  107,  Plato  Eothyd.  294,  auntrow  Aristoph.  Plat.  76. 

On  the  other  hand  Ronios  in  Aoyioc  'Ef>/ii|c  L  66  maintiuns  that  there 
is  no  other  instanoe  of  an  early  date  of  the  3  dual  imper.  act.  than  cofui- 
Tktv  G  109  (jijvTkt  fiir  dipaTorre  sofuirtitr),  where  this  is  estaUished  as 
the  reading  of  Aristarchiis,  and  has  good  M.S  authority.  In  the  'Ofc^pov 
iirtfuptffiuH  (Cramer  Aneod.  Oxon.  i.  397)  we  read  '  trfifinovrrai  wc  ^poa- 
TWCTiKOr  ifwiipfypv  to  KO^tirtar,  aXX*  ohliinrre  ?viiy  xwKrrncrir^  Tptrav  wpoV" 
&WOV  ij(fiiiijnTO  "Ofittpaq'  For  in  A  338  :  r«  I*  airrit  fioprvpoi  iart^y  need 
not  be  regarded  as  a  dual.  Besides  this  Kontos  can  only  quote  a  3  dual 
hn^ipirytv  hom  Maximus  Tyrius  20,  1.  Certainly  this  passage,  as  well 
as  that  from  the  Epimerismi,  shows  that  the  Greeks  of  a  later  date  in- 
corporated the  forms  in  -riav  in  their  paradigms.  There  is  a  noteworthy 
passage  of  Buidas  quoted  by  the  same  scholar :  e\€Toy  ayrl  tov  k\iTiaaay, 
CvUwc  *\iytToy  Tovro  Ttfialoc  xai  *AyTttrBeyTiQ,  i')^eToy  ?t  urnl  KXeirap^oy 
uhro'iQ  yoffvyra  iic  fii(i»'  Kal  Triy  airrfjy.'  It  seems  to  me  by  no  means 
proved  that  here,  as  has  been  more  than  once  conjectured,  we  should 
write  Ixirwv  and  XtytTwv ;  we  may  rather  appeal  in  support  of  this  isolated 
'Toy  in  the  3  dual  imper.  to  the  uncertainty  in  the  use  of  the  dual  (cp. 
pp.  62  and  307)  which  is  adequately  explained  by  the  rarity  of  the 
miagn ;  indeed  in  the  above-quoted  verse  of  the  Iliad  some  copjdsts  actually 
wrote  Kofitlrrii'  by  an  error.  Besides  the  doctrine  of  the  grammarians  is 
hero  too  suiiported  by  the  analogy  of  Sanskrit,  which  has  for  the  3 
dual  as  distinguished  from  the  second  person  the  well-established  ter- 
mination 'tdm,  e.g.  i-tdm=*i'Twy,  pa-tdm,  sida-tdm,  Cp.  Delbriick 
Verb.  p.  61,  But  whilst  with  the  Indians  the  termination  of  the  im- 
pc^rative  coincided  with  that  of  the  preterite  and  the  optative,  a  distinc- 
tion of  vowel  was  produced  in  Greek  between  -ri/K  and  -raiv. 
55  Tlie  3  dual  middle  cannot  be  recognised,  as  it  is  identical  with  one 
fonn  of  the  third  person  plural:  XvierOtoy,  For  everywhere  a  plural 
form  can  replace  the  dual  form. 
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IL  CONJUNCTIVB. 

As  we  always  start  from  the  simplest  and  most  transpareot  forma- 
tions, it  will  be  our  first  duty  in  the  case  of  the  conjunctive  to  examine 
those  forms  in  which  the  principle  of  formation  of  this  mood  comes  out 
quite  clear  and  unconfused.  These  are  those  in  which  the  pure  root  is 
lengthened  by  a  short  a-sound  (c  or  o),  provided  with  the  primary 
personal  endiings,^    and    employed  conjunctivally.     We  have  already 

repeatedly  quoted 

t-o-/x«v  by  the  side  of  i-fnv 

as  an  instance  of  this  method  of  formation.  In  Vedic  Sanskrit — ^fop 
such  forms  are  quite  unknown  to  the  post -Vedic  language — ^there  are 
according  to  Delbriick  p.  193  only  a  few  instances  of  the  kind  :  e.g.  from 
Aan  'kill.' 

conj,  han^-ti  (  -  Zd,  janro-i-tt)  with  ind.  h€m-4i  (  -  Zd.  jaihrtt) : 
from  (w  'be' 

conj.  as-a-ti  (  «  Old  Pers.  ahra-tiy,  lA,  anh-a-t)  be  he 
ind,  as-ti  he  is  (  «  O.  Pers.  a^tiyy  Zd.  (t^i). 

Still  the  principle  of  formation  is  completely  estiiblished  by  perfect  and 
aorist  forms  which  will  occupy  us  further  on,  and  also  by  the  analogy  of 
the  Persian  languages. 

Hence  the  most  primitive  conjunctive  is  distinguished  from  the  cor- 
responding indicative  in  no  other  way  than  the  thematic  indicative  from 
the  primitive  indicative.     We  may  state  this  thus : 

conj.  han^a-ti:  ind.  Tusikrti  \\  ind.  bhar-a-ti:  ind.  hhar-tif 

or,  putting  it  otherwise,  hha/ra-ti  may  be  at  the  same  time  conjunctive 
and  an  indicative  by-form  of  hhar-ti.  On  this  fact  is  based  the  explana-  56 
tion,  which  in  '  Zur  Chronologie '  ^  (pp.  49  ff)  I  endeavoured  to  give  of 
the  origin  of  the  conjunctive.  It  is  highly  probable  that  formations, 
which  are  completely  alike  in  appearance,  were  also  in  substance  and 
originally  alike,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  a  {e,  o)  of  the  thematic  in- 
dicative, and  the  a  of  the  primitive  conjunctive  at  first  served  the  same 
end.  On  p.  9  (cp.  p.  138)  we  took  the  thematic  vowel  to  be  a  stem- 
forming  element,  by  which  the  nominal  chaittcter  of  the  stem  was  more 
sharply  denoted.  Hence  if  hhara-ti  meant  originally  '  bearer  he,'  from 
this  on  the  one  hand  the  meaning  '  he  is  a  bearer'  with  the  force  '  he  is 
engaged  in  bearing '  and  so  the  durative  force  of  the  indicative  might 
be  developed,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  meaning  'he  is  destined 
to  bear,'  '  he  is  to  bear,'  i.e.  the  conjunctive  application.  The  Greek 
language  has  preserved  a  not  wholly  insignificant  number  of  such 
primitive  forms,  though  only  in  its  oldest  phase,  the  Homeric  dia- 
lect. All  these  forms  were  entirely  misunderstood  by  the  older  gram- 
marians, and  were  wrongly  taken  as  conjunctives  'with  a  shortened 
mood- vowel.'  Though  this  assumed  shortening  in  the  conjunctive 
of  all  moods  which  is  elsewhere  always  inclined  to  lengthening,  must  have 
appeared  to  every  thoughtful  scholar  an  extremely  dubious  process,  even 

■  Delbriick  has  proved  with  certainty  that  even  beyond  the  sphere  of  Greek 
the  conjunctive  had  at  first  only  the  primary  personal  endings,  and  that  hence  we 
cannot  talk  of  a  *  conjonctivns  imperfecti,'  as  the  Sanskrit  grammarians  have 
hitherto  called  the  shorter  forms.    Cp.  *  The  Old-Indian  Verb,'  p.  192. 
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comparative  philology  only  arrived  by  degrees  at  the  correct  view, 
because  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  the  forms  of  the  Vedic  dialect  which 
bore  on  the  question  came  to  light.  In  Bopp  (Vergl.  Gr.  §  716)  Greek 
forms  of  the  kind  mentioned  are  not  yet  put  in  their  right  place.  So 
dependent  are  we  all  upon  the  discovery  of  fiacts.  A  more  correct  view 
was  given  in  my  *  Tempera  und  Modi,'  and  afterwards  by  Schleicher 
Compend.  §  289.  Since  then  Westphal  especially  has  done  good  service 
for  the  Greek  conjunctive,  and  also  Joh.  Paech  in  his  doctoral  disserta- 
tion *  de  vetere  conjunctivi  Graeci  formatione  '  (Breslau  1861),  which  is 
evidently  due  to  WestphaFs  suggestions.*  Besides  Herm.  Stier  in  my 
^'  Studien  ii.  p.  125  ff.  has  thoroughly  discussed  various  sides  of  the 
Homeric  conjunctive  formation.  All  Greek  conjunctives  may  be  best 
divided  into  three  classes : 

1)  Those  in  which  the  mood-element  remains  as  a  short  a-sound ; 

2)  Those  in  which  the  sign  of  mood  consists  in  the  lengthening  of  an 
already  existing  a-sound : 

3)  Apparent  exceptions  to  the  first  two  methods  of  formation. 

1)  Conjunctives  with  a  short  a-sound  inserted. 

With  regard  to  these  forms  comparative  grammar  finds  itself  in  the 
most  decided  antagonism  to  the  doctrine  of  the  old  grammarians,  which 
has  maintained  itself  with  slight  modifications  up  to  our  own  time.  The 
old  grammarians,  in  their  absolutely  un-historic  way  of  regarding  the 
question,  starting  from  the  Attic  dialect,  were  obliged  to  set  down  in  the 
first  place  the  first  of  the  three  recorded  forms  of  the  1  plur.  conj.  aor.  dutfiey, 
Oitofievj  deiofjievf  and  to  r^ard  the  other  two  as  affections  of  this  primi- 
tive form.  In  this  i-espect  the  fragment  of  Herodian  (ii.  267  ed.  Lentz) 
is  instructive.  We  see  from  this,  that  no  fewer  than  three  phonetic 
affections  and  one  hypothetical  intermediate  form  (deiuffiev)  were  necessary 
for  this  grammarian  in  order  to  get  from  his  starting-point,  the  Attic 
OwfAiy  to  the  Homeric  dtiofiey  ',  viz,  first  ciaipeffig  :  Qw^tv  dltj/jier,  second 
TrXtoyaorfjioi  :  Oitjfity  *duufiiey  (the  latter  form  being  merely  an  assumed 
one),  third  avaroXfj :  Otiutfiey  Oeiofiey,  The  current  modem  grammar 
substitutes  for  the  very  dubious  expression  irXtoyaofjioi:  extension  or 
lengthening,  and  can  get  no  further  (cp.  Buttmann  i.^  516,  La  Eoche 
homer.  Untersuchungen  p.  152  ff.).  For  comparative  grammar,  on  the 
contrary,  the  third  form  is  not  only  the  earliest  recorded,  but  also  the 
most  original,  setting  aside  a  slight  modification,  and  the  others  are  to 
58  be  explained  frt>m  it.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  latter 
view,  which  starts  fit)m  the  oldest  form  recorded  in  Greek  literature, 
and  fix)m  the  primitive  form  resulting  from  a  comparison  of  this  with 
the  forms  preserved  in  Sanskrit  and  Persian,  is  the  only  historical,,  and 
consequently  the  only  scientific  view.  The  old  view  was  only  possible 
by  reason  of  the  often-mentioned  error  that  the  poets  *  metri  causa  * 
allowed  themselves  all  conceivable  Procrustean  operations. 

*  The  view  expressed  by  Paech  and  repeated  by  Westphal,  tliat  I  gave  the  true 
explanation  only  for  the  one  form  tofity  as  compared  with  Xfifv^  has  no  justifica- 
tion. For  on  p.  246  of  that  work  of  mine  iraptrT'fjerov,  9^ofA*v,  BtlofifVy  Sofiefcre,  and 
on  p.  247  0*(ofjL(Vf  ardofitv  are  also  mentioned.  But  I  gladly  admit  that  these 
scholars  have  essentially  promoted  our  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  conjunc- 
tive, especially  by  a  more  correct  explanation  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  forms  with  a 
flhort  vowel. 
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The  Homeric  poems  offer  the  following  eleven  conjunctives  with  a 
short  vowel  from  present  and  primitive  aorist  stems.  Postponing  for  the 
present  the  dif&cult  question  as  to  the  way  of  writing  the  vowel  which 
precedes  the  mood- vowel,  we  will  quote  the  forms  in  alphabetical  order  : 

1)  &\'€-Tai  conjunctive  to  a\-ro  he  leaped  (cp.  pp.  90,  130).  The 
breathing  is  given  differently  in  the  two  passages  (A  192,  207)  in  which 
the  form  occurs.  Herodian  wrote  aX-i-rui,  as  he  wrote  *  aXro  and 
oXfici'oc ;  good  M.SS.  have  aXerai  (cp.  La  Boche),  which  La  Boche  and 
Bekker  rightly  follow. 

2)  ivi'i^ri-o-fiey  C  262,  k  334,  Kara- (iri-O' fie y  K  97,  with  the  variant 
jhi'O'fjLiy  to  be  discussed  hereafter. 

3)  PXji'i-Tai  p  472,  conjunctive  to  (iXiiTo  (cp.  p.  132),  with  the  variant 
(i\ri<rtrai,  which  I  mention  only  because  the  unfamiliar  character  of  these 
old  forms  elsewhere  too  led  the  copyists  into  similar  mistakes. 

4)  yt'Uf-o-fiiy  K  304. 

5)  iu-o-fiiy  H  299,  351,  n  184. 

6)  epU'U'fier  A  62  ;  cp.  p.  213.  The  corresponding  indicative  must 
have  been  *lprj-fii, 

7)  del-o-fxey  A  143,  ^  244,486,  y  364  KUTa-Oel-o-fiey  ^  264,  aTro-Oei-o- 
^ai  2  409,  Kara-dei'O-fiai  X  111,  r  17. 

8)  i-o-/i£i-  with  a  short  i  (e.g.  AW  wfiey  Z  526)  21  times,  with  a 
long  I  (e.g.  B  440,  I  625  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse)  8  times  according 
to  Stier  Stud.  n.  129. 

9)  Kixii-O'^er  ^  128. 

10)  arfi-o-fiey  (v,  1.  aril-o-fiei)  O  297,  Tra/j-orj^-f-rov  a  183  (v.  1. 
OTTiireToy), 

11)  ^Ot-e-rat  Y  173,  (t^Oi-O'^ieada  S  87. 
To  these  must  be  added  also 

1)  Two  passive  aoiist  forms :    ^a/iTj-e-re   (M.SS.    ^afid-e-re)  H  72,  69 
Tpairti-o-fity  V  441,  ^  314,  0  292,  and  perhaps  vt^tertTfiHii-o-fxty,  which 

1.  Bekker  has  adopted  in  12  53  (ye/jmrarjOeiofiBy  rifjieiQ  for  the  traditional 
ytfXifrtrrfQZfxtv  oi  i/yuftc). 

2)  Two  perfect  forms,  the  common  til-o-fity  by  the  side  of  the  indi- 
cative *i^-/jiii'  and  Treiroid-O'iiey  k  335  by  kiri'irSij.e.v,  to  which  we  shall 
return  when  treating  of  the  perfect. 

3^  The  numerous  conjunctives  of  sigmatic  aorists,  like  epvaa-o-fieyj 
afiei\(f-£'Tai,  which  will  require  thorough  discussion  hereafter. 

The  whole  group  consists  of  forms  in  which  the  mood-vowel  is  not 
lengthened  either  by  position  or  otherwise.  For  the  1  sing,  we  could 
not  imagine  a  form  *^U'0-^it  or  anything  of  that  kind,  because  the  vowel 
in  this  personal  form  is  always  long,  but  for  the  second  and  third  we 
might  certainly  expect  •2a>-eif  *^a>-€t  coming  from  *^w-c-ffi  *^(i»-£-rt,  and 
for  the  3  plur.  *^w-ov-<7i  proceeding  from  *^aM)-vrt ;  but  nothing  of  the 
sort  occurs:  instead  of  these  we  have  forms  like  yiw-w,  yrw-pr,  yi^w-iy, 
yvw-o/ffi.  Perhaps  the  fault  lies  with  the  record.  For  as  all  such  forms, 
if  they  were  living  at  all,  must  have  been  already  antiquated  at  the 
time  of  transcription  into  the  new  alphabet,  we  have  no  better  authority 
for  the  correct  reproduction  of  the  sound  of  TNOEIi:  TNOEI  rNOOSI, 
GEEIS  AAMEEI2  than  for  that  of  HEOS.  On  the  other  hand  the 
transition  into  the  all-absorbing  o-conjugation  by  the  addition  of  a  the- 
matic vowel  to  the  root-vowel  is  established  by  numerous  facts.  I  need 
only  mention  fidu,  iXaw  and  other  formations  discussed  on  p.  148.  Henoe 
it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
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There  axe  only  two  points  still  to  be  discussed :  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  the  stem-vowel.  The  quantity  offers  no  difficulty  after  what 
we  have  seen  on  p.  135.  For  if,  as  seemed  probable  to  us  there,  the 
vowel  of  such  aorists  was  originally  long  and  only  sometimes  shortened, 
all  forms  are  thus  most  simply  explained.  In  Iw-o-fitVy  trHi-i'Tov^  ^h-^Q 
we  see  the  original  length  retained,  so  that  we  cannot  talk  of  any 
lengthening  at  all,  any  more  than  in  yrw-pc,  yi'w-oxri,  or  in  flkii-i-rai, 

60  Some  slight  difficulty  is  presented  by  i-o-nev,  for  no  reason  for  the  length  is 
discoverable :  we  should  therefore  have  to  find  this  in  the  analogy  of 
yyu»-0'fiey,6€i'0-fAe%'.  But  in  this  case,  as  we  saw,  the  long  vowel  is  the 
exception,  the  short  one  predominates.  Besides  it  is  an  indisputable 
&ct  that,  compared  with  the  more  fixed  quantity  of  the  hard  vowels, 
I  is  everywhere  subject  to  much  greater  variations  in  respect  of 
length  and  shortness. 

The  question  as  to  the  quality  is  much  less  easily  settled.  As  the  o- 
sound  always  appears  as  u),  the  t-sound  as  i,  only  a  (rj)  and  e  remain  to 
be  discussed.  But  in  these  the  tradition  varies  most  perplexingly 
between  »;  and  the  diphthong  ei.  Untold  quantities  of  dust  have  been 
stirred  up  around  the  forms  belonging  here,  and  the  unlucky  theory  of 
lengthening  combined  with  an  over-hasty  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  general 
rule  has  cast  more  darkness  than  light  upon  Uiis  subject.  Westphal^ 
Method.  Gr.  i.  2,  286,  was  the  first  to  view  the  case  more  cori'ectly, 
without,  however,  making  it  quite  clear.  We  must  in  this  question 
deal  at  the  same  time  with  the  forms  with  the  short  mood-vowel,  and 
with  those  which,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  thematic  conjuga- 
tion, show  a  long  vowel  instead ;  and  hence  we  must  put  Qdofxtv  and 
diiia  side  by  side  with  (rrijofiey  and  flm/axri.  There  is,  however,  by  no 
means  a  large  nimiber  of  forms  in  question,  but  only  9  aorist  and  present 
stems  and  5  passive  stems  altogether  :  viz. 

The  stems  /3X?;,  iarj,  ^,  iprj,  Orjy  Ki\ri  with  an  6  in  the  stem. 

The  passive  stems  lafirj,  fnyrj,   aaTrij,    rpairrjy  (parrf,   of  which   the 

same  holds  good. 

3)  The  stems  flrj,  (Trrj,  ipdrj,  with  an  a  in  the  root. 

Here  are  altogether  14  stems. 

The  M.SS.  give  us  no  sure  basis  in  this  question,  as  even  the  beet  of 
them  show  the  greatest  fluctuations,  but  with  a  decided  preference  for 
the  sound  fi,  and  besides,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  proofs  in  La  Koche 
(Textkritik,  405  ff..  Homer.  Unters.  152  f.)  fall  into  frequent  confusions 
of  conjunctive  and  optative  forms  (/i«y?/pf,  /iiyc/pc,    f^tyiirjg).     On  the 

61  other  hand  we  have  at  least  for  a  certain  group  of  forms  positive  infor- 
mation as  to  the  doctrine  of  Aristarchus,  i.e.  we  know 

1)  That  Aristarchus  wrote  ^ai^^j;  (X  73),  crairiirj  (T  27),  Oi/pc  (Z  432), 
as  Didymus  testifies  at  all  three  places  (ovrwc  'A.  cta  rwy  cvn  rj) ; 

2)  That  in  ^  244  he  read  Othfify  according  to  Ai-istonicus  '  fi  ^itrXfj 
ore  crvyifrraXKey  ro  Oeiuifitr*  (cp.  E.  M.  p.  727,  30)  ; 

3)  That  in  P  95  he  read  irepiaTiiuxr  according  to  Didymus  *  'Aplffrap- 
\oc  5ta  Tov  Tj,* 

Of  these  three  decisions  of  Aristarchus  modem  scholarship  has,  strange 
to  say,  accepted  the  firat  two,  but  rejected  the  third,  on  the  strength  of  a- 
phonetic  theory,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  entirely  arbitrary.  This 
theory  is  stated  in  the  following  words  by  I.  Bekker,  Hom.  BL  i.  p.  227, 
'  this  same  c,  if  the  vei-se  requires  that  it  should  be  long,  passes  before  o 


^i 
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and  w  into  ci,  Before  i?  into  17/  La  Eoche,  Horn.  Unters.  p.  152,  blindly 
follows,  adding  much  that  has  no  bearing  on  the  point.  As  the  funda- 
mental assumption  of  a  lengthening  of  the  stem-vowel  is  false,  this  is 
enough  to  make  the  whole  theory  collapse.  But  even  without  this  in- 
sight into  the  genesis  of  the  forms  it  is  not  hard  to  refute  it.  La  Eoche 
himself  gives  numerous  exceptions  to  this  asserted  rule :  e.g.  'O^v^r^oc, 
'AxtX^of,  *'ApTjoi,  ttoXtjoq,  How  can  we  speak  of  a  disinclination  to  the 
combinations  1^,  rjov,  rjw  m  &  dialect  which  gives  us  forms  like  rrjoc, 
vTjnt'y  yriiuvj  ^oDc,  "nol,  ^u>,  l{]0fx€v^  al^iyo/r,  irniiiova  in  abundance?  Even 
I.  Bekker  did  not  venture  to  meddle  with  forms  like  these,  nor  with 
participial  forms  like  KiKatprioraj  KeKfitf^gy  TerirfOTi,  and  feU  into  self- 
contradiction,  when  in  spite  of  this,  supported  by  Zenodotus,  he  advocated 
the  reading  TeOyeiw^  instead  of  the  TeSyrfw^  of  Aristarchus.  Evidently 
Aristarchus  knew  nothing  whatever  of  any  such  doctrine ;  in  the  other 
grammarians  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found ;  and  scholars  who  lay  especial 
stress  upon  the  weight  of  tradition,  ought  least  of  all  men  to  favour  a 
priori  such  an  invention.  Hermann  Stier,  in  the  paper  mentioned 
above,  has  justly  expressed  himself  against  this  theory,  but  he  might  well 
have  rejected  it  more  decidedly. 

As  in  our  view  the  length  of  the  stem-vowel  is  original,  we  shall, 
to  b^in  with,  gladly  accept  a  good  tradition,  where  such  is  to  be  62 
found.  Hence  we  write  with  Anstarchus  in  P  95  7rcpi<Tr»/w<T',  which  is 
formed  precisely  as  yvunom^  ^woKn^  the  latter  also  in  Hesiod  Theog.  222. 
In  the  same  way  we  read  also  in  O  297  ffrrj-o-fiev like ytw-o-^iev,  ?ai-o-/i£F. 
As  no  one  disputes  trrij-ng  P  30,  or?/?;  E  598,  and  -rrnpaTij-e-Toy  a  183,  we 
here  get  the  simple  series  : 

€rnrij  yv»-^ 

orn-f-TOV 

OTTj-o-fitp  yva>-o-/*€V 

<TTrj-€i>-(ri  yyca-HO-o'i 

Hence  it  at  once  becomes  probable  that  e-/3?7-v,  which  is  quite  parallel 
to  i-frrn-yy  formed  its  conjunctive  in  the  same  way,  i.e.  /3»/-w,  not  /3e/-ai, 
though  all  M.SS  have  the  latter  in  Z  113,  the  only  passage  in  which  the 
form  is  found,  v7rcf>/3^p  and  c/i/3i/i;,  as  is  commonly  read  inI501,  1X94, 
Kara-ftil-n-fity  in  K  97  with  the  best  of  all  M.SS.  the  Venetus  A,  kin-fiii' 
o-fiey  f  262  with  the  codex  H(arleianu8),  supported  by  the  reading  of  the 
important  codex  M(arcianus)  iirifilttTofity,  as  La  Eoche  gives  it  at  this  place, 
or  €7ri(iriofjiiy  with  superscribed  <to,  as  he  quotes  it  in  Hom.  Unters.  p.  . 
151 ;  and  of  course  also  0^-n  X  128,  yjj  275,  and  fpSh-y  H  861. 

The  case  is  somewhat  dif^rent  with  the  e-stems.  Still  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  not  accept — against  the  opinion  of  Stier — ^Aristarchus's  &y-riy  B 
34,  almost  the  only  form  which  has  authority,  6^^p  P  631,  for  wmch 
the  M.SS.  give  a  specimen  collection  of  senseless  r^^dings  (^^^ct,  a^f/iy 
etc.),  fiMj^  €  471  in  spite  of  the  £c  of  the  M.SS.,  OrjyQ  Z  432,  U  96,  dhfi  k 
301,  o  61,  for  each  of  which  there  is  some  slight  support,  and  in  the 
same  way  ^a/i^pc  r  436,  fnyhric  «  378,  aairiiy  T  27, 0n>^p  X  73.  Copyists 
have  everywhere  a  tendency  to  ei,  but  the  more  recent  editors  rightly 
follow  Aristarchus.  There  is  no  dispute  either  about  /3X^-c-rat  p  472. 
Hesiod  gives  only  the  one  form  Oeiri  0pp.  556,  where  ei  is  generally 
written.     There  remain  still  the  1  sing,  and  1  plur. :  for  these  the  tradi- 
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63  tion  only  knows  et,  hence  ^aeiut  K  425,  c^c/at  A  567,  fitOeiw  F  414,  kix^Iio 
A  26,  epelofjLtv,  Ofiofiiy^  Ki\dofxtr^TfHnceiofitv,  The  diphthong  oould  only  be 
explained  as  tiie  weakening  of  an  17,  for  the  older  form  doubtless  had  this 
vowel.  But  as  we  have  seen  how  often  this  u  creeps  in  erroneously  for 
an  1;  which  has  other  evidence  in  its  favour,  it  is  not  too  bold  io  assume 
that  the  diphthong  in  these  eight  forms  only  originated  in  the  incorrect 
notion  of  the  copyist,  that  cp,  uo  etc.  were  the  normal  forms,  and  that 
ei  was  to  be  re^u:xled  as  the  us¥ial  Ionic  lengthening  for  e.  We  made  a 
similar  conjecture  on  p.  103  for  einrai,  more  correctly  ^arai.  As  soon 
88  we  write  all  forms  with  17,  we  have  the  strictest  analogy  between  the 
stems  in  o,  a,  and  e. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  said  that  there  are  very  few  cases  of  a 
real  lengthening  left.  Two  of  these  have  been  already  mentioned,  ^i-o-fu  v 
(p.  314)  and  ^^-pc  We  are  probably  not  wrong  in  seeing  in  the  ti  of 
the  indicative  0i7-/i(  the  source  of  the  length  in  the  conjunctive.  The 
third  form  of  this  kind  is  the  entirely  isolated  /icr-eeo;,  o0/>a  l^wnvi 
fiereita  ^  47  (cp.  X  388  i^ufulaty  fieriw).  Here  too  it  is  natural  to  employ 
the  same  principle  of  explanation  as  in  ^^-p.  Grott&.  Hermann  thought 
he  had  discovered  a  3  sing,  e^iy  or  Qp  to  this  1  sing,  eiu  (Opusc.  ii.  32). 
Hence  in  I  245  he  wrote 

ravT  aiuS>s  dfidouca  Kara  (bptpa,  fi^  oi  airciXas 
ejcrcXeVoxri  $€01,  rffiiv  dc  Hrj  aitrifiov  ct;^. 

(cp.  p  586).  The  M.SS.  however  have  the  optative  tirj,  and  this  can  be 
easily  explained.  I.  Bekker  wavered  between  the  two  readings.  In 
1843  ho  wrote  at  both  places  «c?7,  in  1858  cci/,  in  1861  (Hom.  Blatter  i. 
228)  he  preferred  ^p.  The  more  recent  editors  are  doubtless  right  in 
retaining  the  optative. — A  conjunctive,  in  which  lengthening  after  the 
fiafihion  of  the  singular  indicative  is  unmistakeable,  is  furnished  by 
eiij=z*itj  in  Sophron.  (fr.  2  Ahrens),  quoted  on  p.  300  in  comparison 
with  the  imper.  tl.  An  altogether  abnormal  mood-form  ara-i-ri  (ava- 
trralriy  M.SS.  avacrralrj)  has  been  adopted  in  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  155  (cp. 
Ahrens  Dor.  133).  Here  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  was  lengthened  to 
ac,  and  the  analogy  of  the  similarly  isolated  Homeric  7raf)a^0aip<n,  ex- 
plained in  another  way  on  p.  40,  hajs  been  pressed  into  the  service.  But 
the  assumption  is  completely  incredible.  Could  ava-ard-r^  (cp.  Homer 
(fTfiri)  be  the  correct  fonn  ? 

64      2)  Conjunctives  in  which  a  previously  existing  a-sound 

is  lengthened. 

The  rule  that  the  short  thematic  vowel  of  the  indicative  is  lengthened 
in  the  conjunctive,  is  so  well  establislied  from  Homer  onwards,  that  we 
need  hardly  give  any  instances.  Conjunctive  forms  like  Tv\wfiiy  olkov^q^ 
aptjyyj  fpivyuj^tVy  irufjaia\vyrjTe,  e\k*wort,  ^iprjToy — ayw/zat,  v£»jai,  f^iprfni^ 
neiduffitda,  enrjade^  TriXtjyrai — 'i^ut,  tX^jjc,  Xa/3»7,  iraOutfier,  ra/i);r£,  (buyiaiTt — 
XadtJfiatf  Xiirrjrat,  yevor/icda,  TridrjtrBey  rpaTrwvTai  are  found  by  hundreds 
even  in  the  Homeric  poems.  These  forms  follow  exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  formation  as  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  Yedic  dialect,  so 
that  e.g.  the  following  Homeric  conjunctive  forms  agree  letter  for  letter 
with  their  Indian  equivalents  pointed  out  by  Delbriick : 
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or^OrH        -  5yir<r«  f  37,  5yj7  H  336 
vidorti        —  *<5^£  (for  fUirf-<n) 
vidorti        -  Viji    (for  filirf-Ti) 
hharorti      ■•  ^tpji  (for  <fttprj^i) 
voKorti        «  €«i77   (for /ctmy-rt 
(from  txz-wiAJa-^t)     from  ^frrrtf-ri). 

In  Zend  the  same  rule  holds  good,  so  that  e.g.  bard-t  (with  a  secon- 
dary ending)  is  parallel  to  the  quoted  form  bhard'ti=::<l>iprf,  A  more 
complete  agreement  cannot  be  imagined,  and  hence  the  occurrence  of  this  *- 
conjunctiTe  formation  for  the  earliest  period  in  the  life  of  language  is  put 
entirely  out  of  doubt.  I  lay  stress  upon  this  fact,  because  we  can  see  from 
it  how  extremely  improbable  it  would  be  that,  instead  of  the  long  vowel 
which  characterises  ^is  mood,  that  which  is  especially  opposed  to  the 
usage  of  the  conjunctive,  the  short  thematic  vowel,  should  capricioualy 
make  its  appearance.  It  was  only  the  incompleteness  of  the  material 
then  accessible,  especially  in  the  csifie  of  Sanskrit,  that  could'  have  led  me 
to  the  view  expressed  in  *  Tempera  und  Modi,'  that  the  conjunctive  was 
to  a  certain  degree  only  an  experimental  mood,  and  that  the  long  vowel 
might  occasionally  be  shortened  again. 

The  Italian  languages  show  the  same  formation  of  the  conjunctive. 
The  long  a  of  the  Latin /<?rd«,  Old  'L&t./erdt,/erdmu8,/erdti8^  audidmua, 
doced/mu8j  and  similarly  in  the  passive,  are  now,  in  opposition  to  earlier 
opinions  to  a  different  effect,  generally  recognised  as  identical  with  the 
same  sound  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend.  Of  the  same  formation  are  Oscan  55 
forms  like  deiccm8^=luAt.  diccmt  and  Umbrian  like  fci^ia^=faci(U.  The 
interchange  between  o  and  e,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  indicative, 
is  characteristic  of  Greek :  by  means  of  this  with  true  Greek  delicacy 
the  originally  existing  parallelism  between  indicative  and  conjunctive  is 
restored,  while  the  contrast  between /<?rtmw«  and/eramii«  does  not  allow 
us  to  recognise  the  original  principle  of  formation  so  completely. 

K  we  now  ask  what  was  the  relation  between  this  formation  of  the 
conjunctive  and  the  primitive  formation  previously  discussed,  we  can 
hardly  content  ourselves  with  the  bare  fact  that  the  conjunctive  was 
distinguished  from  the  indicative  in  both  instancas  by  the  addition  of  a 
short  a.  For  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  the  modal  force  of  such 
an  addition.  For  the  primitive  formation  represented  by  t-o-zitv  we 
thought  (p.  311)  we  could  discover  a  probable  explanation  in  the  assump- 
tion of  a  nominal  stem.  For  thematic  verbs  such  an  explanation  is 
impossible,  for  we  can  hardly,  suppose  nominal  stems  with  a  long  a.  It 
rather  seems  that  we  have  here  merely  a  formation  upon  analogy,  the 
linguistic  instinct  finding  only  a  quantitative  difference  in  the  primitive 
forms  after  their  origin  had  become  obscure,  and  hence  in  the  need  of 
setting  a  conjunctive  by  the  side  of  *bharati  (=^e/i€-ri)  which  had  be- 
come fixed  as  an  indicative,  creating  a  *bhard'H  which  differed  only  in 
quantity.  For  bhard-ti  :  bhardrti  \  I  aa-a-ti  :  aa-ti,  I  will  confess  how- 
ever that  I  am  myself  not  quite  contented  with  this  explanation,  and  that 
a  more  satisfactory  justification  of  this  long  vowel  would  be  very  wel- 
come, if  it  could  be  discovered. 

3)  Exceptions  £uid  Variations. 

Verbs  without  a  thematic  vowel  show,  with  the  exception  of  the 
previously  quoted  relics  of  a  more  primitive  formation,  the  greatest  ten- 
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dency  to  form  their  conjunctive  after  a  thematic  fiishion.  It  is  the  same 
feature  of  the  history  of  language  as  that  of  Mrhich  we  have  learnt  to 
recognise  so  many  instances  in  the  indicative.  Just  as  on  p.  169  we  saw 
that  from  the  sufBx  -i^a  comes  on  the  one  hand  -vo  (5a/i-i'a-/iicv  but  kcl^^vo- 
fiey),  but  on  the  other  -va-o  {*hafjiva'0-fiev)f  so  here  too  this  twofold 
possibility  presents  itself, 

'a)  treatment  of  the  final  vowel  after  the  fashion  of  the  thematio 
vowel  :  Ivya-^ai  conj.  Zvyutfxai  \  and 
06        b)  addition  of  a  thematic  vowel,  which  in  the  conjunctive  is  naturally 
long :  i^a-^evy  conj.  •0a-w-^£v  contr.  t^St-fAtv, 

The  me&od  of  formation  denoted  a)  is  limited  to  disyllabic  stems, 
the  final  vowel  of  which  could  evidently  the  most  easily  pass  into  the 
analogy  of  the  thematic  conjugation.  Two  forms  of  this  kind  are  found 
in  Homer :  Evvrjai  Z  229  according  to  Herodian,  while  Tyrannion  wrote 
^vvriat,  and  Kipuivrai  A  260.  A  third  instance  kiritmiTai  H  243  is  veiy 
doubtful.  Aristarchus  according  to  Aristonicus  and  ApoUonius  in  the 
Lexicon  took  the  form  as  an  indicative  with  irregidar  lengthening. 
Zenodotus  absurdly  read  ii^iaTiaTai,  The  conjunctive  can  hardly  be 
defended  here,  but  certainly  the  17  in  the  indicative  is  also  extremely 
singular.  liuvrnL  with  the  indie.  lUvrat  would  be  taken  in  the  same 
way,  if  the  optative  lioiro  p  317  did  not  show  that  the  verbal  stem  else- 
where too  passed  into  the  thematic  conjugation.  Hesiod  Scut.  110 
has  the  form  fiapiw/jietrO^  the  parallel  to  the  optative  fiapvoifxiBa  X  513. 
In  Attic  writers  forms  like  ETriarijTai,  ^vyjiaOt,  ^vytityrai  are  universally 
recognised  as  conjunctives;  so  too  irpiutfxau  Here  the  conjunctive  force 
attaches  itself  everywhere  to  the  letters  i}  and  ta  introduced  from  the 
thematic  conjugation. 

But  there  is  one  more  rare  method  of  formation  of  this  mood,  accord- 
ing to  which  other  vowels  also  appear  in  the  lengthened  mood-syllable. 
Bergk  de  tit.  Arcadico  (Hal.  1861)  p.  xv  deserves  the  credit  of  having 
first  collected  such  formations.     They  are  the  following  : 

1)  hiaroi  Arcad.  conj.,  inscr.  from  T^ea  (Fleckeisen's  Jahrb.  1861, 
p.  587)  line  19  :  oaq,  ay  hearoi  O'^ecc  l^afjiiif., 

2)  IvyayLai  inscr.  from  Drerus  (Gott.  Nachr.  1855  p.  104)  1. 41 :  airtvfrlia 
OTi  na  ^vycLfxat  KaKdy, 

3)  ipdrai  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  92  :  o<l>pa  tiq  .  .  eparai  (v.  1.  Ipdrai), 

4)  "itrdyTi  C.  I.  no.  3053, 1.  11  inscr.  from  Cnossus  :  Svif,  wy  ktuvti  (v. 
1.  IffwyTi)  i.e.  otrtoQ  ovy  el^uKri',  cp.  Stud.  L  1,  246. 

5)  KaQiffTdrai  C.  I.  no.  2671  from  Oalymnia  1.  42  :  ottwc  /h^  lia 
\pa<l>ov  T&y  irpayfidrfoy  Kpiyofjiiyuy  elg  TrXdia  Tapa\ay  6   ^dfioQ  icaOiorarac. 

enKrvyltrraroi  inscr.  from  Tegea  1.  19. 
67         wapiffrarai  inscr.  from  Andania  1.  72  (Sauppe  TrapiardTai)  ;  hv  5c  fi^ 
wapiaraTai  ctti  hoKifxatriay. 

6)  TrpoTldrfyriuiscr,  from  Andania  ed.  Sauppe  GK)tt.  1860  1. 89  oaa  ica  oi 
OvovTeQ  iroTi  rq,  Kpartf.  irporiQiivTi  (Sauppe  irporiiifiyTi),      Cp.  1.  93  avar/Oiyrai. 

7)  KuraerKEvaadiiyTi  ib.  1.  93  ottwc  KaTatTKevderdrfin-i  (Sauppe  -O^vri) 
BiiaavpoL 

8)  Trpoypd(fn\vTi  ib.  1.  162  o  ay  irpoypdt^rjm-i  (Sauppe  -(pijyri). 

The  strangest  of  all  the  forms  is  i)Frac=(2(7c  in  the  inscription  from 
Andania  1.  85  6(toi  kq  ffyrai  Ik  rac  hfxiTipaq  xoXcoc,  for  which  Sauppe 
writes  rivrat.  But  the  sense  appears  to  require  the  former,  and  the  form 
is  equally  strange  in  either  case.     It  looks  as  if  to  kvTi,  which  is  several 
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tunes  quoted  as  Doric  (Ahrens  p.  321)  a  middle  *ivTai  was  formed.  To 
this  irrai  ^yrai  as  a  conjunctive  is  related  precisely  as  wporldriyTi  is  to 
tcporidivTi, 

In  several  of  these  forms  it  is  not  impossible  to  assume  a  contraction, 
especiallj  for  ^wdfxaiy  to-avrc,  in  which  d  may  be  the  Doric  contraction 
from  ao  or  a«tf,  just  as  tpdyri,  innrravTi  (Ahrens  312)  are  generally  re- 
garded as  contracted.  It  is  true  that  at  and  ari  are  regularly  contracted 
to  17  with  the  Dorians  (Heracl.  km(i^^^kirtfiari),  but  as  there  are  excep- 
tions, to  which  belong  e.g.  Pindaric  infinitives  like  vucdr,  opavy  aiyav 
and  the  dative  of  the  adjective  apyauq  dpydirc,  the  possibility  of  ex- 
plaining -oTorot  from  *ardi|rat,  hiaroi  from  *hia-i\Toi  is  not  entirely  ex- 
cluded. But  it  is  more  difficult  to  assume  that  forms  in  -ifire  have 
originated  from  contraction.  There  are  absolutely  no  analogies  for  the 
contraction  of  rjut  or  even  coi  to  17.  At  the  utmost  it  would  be  possible, 
if  we  were  to  start  from  forms  in  -ij-o-i^t  (cp.  firi-o-fity),  as  is  demanded 
by  consistency  with  our  discussions  on  p.  313,  to  get  from  *rc0f7-o-vr£  to 
W0?7-vr(  asfrom  7r\€ioy  to  irXcc^,  ^eioy  to  hly  (p.  210).  The  length  of  the 
vowel  would  be  of  the  same  nature  as  in  ^^pc- 

We  must  add  further  some  conjunctives  of  present-stems  in  yv,  viz. 
St€  K€y^~(wyyvyrcu  re  yioi  cac  eireyTvyoyrai  AtOXa  di  89,  iroXXal  hi  Te  irevicat 
aiyeipoi  rt — pijyyvtnrai  vir'  avrdy  Hes..Scut.  377  after  wc  ore  and  a  pre- 
ceding viauKTiy  wc  f(>7  /loi  \LyLtT\a  piiyyvrai  ELipponax  fr.  19,  4  Be.'  The  68 
strange  forms  hiaaKehayyvrat  and  hiaaKehayyvtriy  which  stand  as  conjunc- 
tives in  Plato  Phaed.  p.  77  do  not  seem  to  be  believed  in  now. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  whole  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
assumption  of  a  contraction  in  these  forms  is  not  very  probable. 

b)  Foi:  the  great  majority  of  the  conjunctives  of  unthematic  verbs 
the  mood-vowel  is  added  on  to  the  stem  quite  after  the  fashion  of  the 
thematic  verbs,  so  that  for  the  most  part  the  former  fall  under  the 
same  rule  as  the  latter.  For  the  three  persons  of  the  singular  in  the 
active  and  the  3  plur.  act.  and  mid.  no  other  methbd  of  formation  was 
at  all  possible  but  that  represented  by  t-iu,  irj^y  tp,  i-oivt.  For  the  2  plun 
act.  too  there  is  no  trace  of  a  conceivable  and  pronounceable  *i[-e-re,  but 
only  i-rj-TE,  It  is  easily  intelligible  that  by  degrees  other  forms,  possible 
in  themselves,  become  assimilated  to  those  with  the  long  vowel,  so  that 
e.g.  the  "i-o-fiey  discussed  on  p.  311  only  continues  to  exist  as  an  arohaism 
in  Homer,  and  was  everywhero  else  supplanted  by  ^itafity. 

We  can  follow  tolerably  exactly  the  stages  of  the  process  by  which 
the  later  rule  by  d^rees  completely  thrust  itself  into  the  place  of  the 
earlier.  In  many  instances  the  two  vowels  still  stand  side  by  side.  A 
sufficient  nimiber  of  examples  of  forms  with  long  vowels  like  yro^pcy  trr^unn 
have  been  already  given  above.  By  the  side  of  these  we  find  also  those 
with  the  short  stem- vowel*  like  a<p-i-i^  11  590,  KrEuffiey  x  216,  fOii^fity  ir 
383,  ipdeuKTi  w  437,  and  nimierous  inf^tances  from  the  root  eg  like  iw  A 
119,  erftTi  B  366.  From  Herodotus  we  may  quote  dTru-wo-t  vii  226, 
Biuxri  iv.  71,  iirifiiiafisy  vii.  50,  while  by  the  side  of  these  contracted 
forms  are  in  abundant  use.  The  Dorians  too  are  not  disinclined  to  the 
open  forms  e.g.  dn-«-7rp«i-i7-rat  Delph.  52,  10  edd.  Wescher  and  Foucart, 
fy'fri\r}QliayTi  tab.  Heracl.  i.  152  and  Qem  is  quoted  more  than  once  from 
the  fragments  of  Sappho,  thus  omvaQ  yap  eZ  Oiw  Herodian  iL  267. 

*  Cp.  La  Roche,  Grammatische  nntersucbangen.  Ztscbr.  f.  d.  osterr.  Gyxnii. 
Sept.  1874,  p.  408. 
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In  the  case  of  some  forms  it  is  natural  to  derive  them  by  *  trans- 
ference of  quantity '  fi'om  the  most  primitive  forms  discussed  on  p.  312, 
69  e.g.  in  (iew/jify,  which  may  be  related  to  the  Homeric  /3iJo-/ici',  as  €wc  is  to 
the  older  form  Jjoc,  fiamXiutc  to  fiainXiioi',  This  explanation  is  most 
probable  for  the  Homeric  ewfiey  T  402,  if,  with  Buttmann  Lexil.  ii.  131, 
we  refer  it  to  the  root  a  satisfy  (=Lat.  aa  in  aa-tury  aa-tis),  *A-o-/i£»', 
*ll-0'fiev  would  be  a  1  plur.  (from  a  lost  *cL-^iiy  *h-f^i)  of  precisely  the 
same  formation  as  p/j-o-fiev,  and  by  the  same  phonetic  process  we  arrive 
at  Iw/iiy,  But  as  there  are  certainly  also  forms  in  which  the  long  mood- 
vowel  is  attached  to  the  root,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decide  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  which  was  the  course  taken  by  language. 

By  far  the  most  usual  forms  at  all  times  were  the  cjontracted.     For 
contraction  we  may  even  quote  analogies  of  the  Yedic  language  e.g. 
dd-ti-=il^-(ny   dhd-ti^d^,   so  that  the   Homeiic   hwyai   surpasses  such- 
Sanskrit  forms  in  antiquity. 

Here  too  different  possibilities  again  present  themselves  in  particular 
cases.  For  instance,  yvio^iv  may  come  from  the  primitive  yv«-o-/i€r  just 
as  well  as  from  the  later  yrw-w-^icv,  IvnJ^KTirai  r}  204  from  fvfi/^Xijcrai 
and  ivfiPXijrjraiy  dfjai  t  403  fix)m  dr^iai  and  BijTiai,  fxeOtofxey  K  449  from 
fieOiiofABy  and  fiedeuj^ey.  The  contracted  forms  are  very  numerous  in 
Homer  and  Herodotus,  and  by  d^*ees  supplant  the  open  forms  almost  en- 
tirely in  all  dialects.  Compare  ^eri  O  359,  fieOiyfri  N  234,  jccx^ff*  (Bekker, 
La  R.  KfxV*'^  ®^  if  from  Kixu>)  fi  122,  fiwat  f  86,  IvififiTov  \p  62,  trvvitfieOa 
N  381,  TifiTrXfjfri  (M.SS.  HnirXritTi)  Hes.  0pp.  301,  (^i/rat  Herod,  i  29, 
nvTiffr^  vii.  63,  hyafirf  ii.  13,  kirthih^  ii.  13,  0avrt=:0w/Ti  tab.  Heracl.  L 
116,  traparidy  Epich.  ir.  112,  ^lay yioyri  tab.  Heracl.  i.  153. 

The  case  of  the  conjunctive  of  kt'i ^ai  is  quite  peculiar.  In  four 
lines  of  Homer  irccrai  stands  as  a  conjunctive,  viz.  T.32  ijyirip  yap  jccirai 
ye  T€XB<r4>opoy  etc  eriavroi',  11  554  otppa  Key  "EATwp  KtiTai  iyl  KXitrlntnv 
ak'rj^llQf  P  102,  r  147  in  the  formula  ai  key  arep  tnrelpov  keirai.  The 
editors  since  Wolf  have  generally  written  kfjTuty  but  the  better  M.SS. 
have  almast  always'uclrat,  with  the  exception  of  Pap.  11  554.  Buttmann, 
Aus.  Gr.  i.*  645,  seems  to  me  to  have  seen  the  truth  in  rejecting  the 
alteration  and  taking  Kelrai  as  a  conjunctive  coinciding  in  form  With  the 
indicative.  As  a  conjunctive  Kel-rm  has  evidently  arisen  by  contraction 
70  frt)m  Kti-e-raiy  like  fv/ij3X^rai  from  fi;/ij3X^-e-rai,  or  as  wXely  from  vXeiov, 
i^tldufpoQ  fi*om  i^eid^bjpoQ,  Xov-Tai  fix)m  Xoverai,  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
this  conjunctive  the  diphthong  before  the  lengthened  thematic  vowel 
was  not  wholly  extinct  even  in  Attic  times.  In  C.  I.  Gr.  no.  102  1.  10 
we  read  wap^  ^  ay  Kelwyrai,  and  Veitch  quotes  KtrjTai,  diaKefiaOe  frt>m  the 
best  Attic  prose  writers,  and  TrpotTKetoyrai  from  Hippocrates,  while  rifraf, 
which  has  been  so  confidently  introduced  into  the  Homeric  text,  is 
nowhere  established  beyond  a  doubt,  and  as  a  form  surpassing  the  Attic 
dialect  in  its  disfigurement  it  appears  altogether  unsuitable  to  that  early 
time.® 

We  come  now  to  a  question  much  discussed,  and  answered  in  very 
different  ways,  that  of  the  accentuation  of  a  number  of  conjunctives  of 
the  conjugation  in  -^c     Ought  we  to  write  TiOrjrai  or  riO^rat  1     From 

*  •  lia  Roche  Ztschr.  f.  ost.  Gymn.  Sept.  1874,  p.  412,  defends  ic^cu,  which  is 
found  at  T  32,  n  664  in  A  and,  he  says,  at  t  1 47  in  N,  referring  to  K4oyrou  X  610.  — 
Hartel  'Homerische  Studien '  iii.  10,  argues  for  iccUrai  with  tt  for  the  most  part 
short. 
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the  grammatical  point  of  view  the  question  shapes  itself  thus  :  is  ridrirai 
formed  according  to  a),  i.e.  upon  the  analogy  of  ^vyrirai,  or  according  to 
b)  i.e.  upon  the  analogy  of  IvfifiXriTai  ?  As  with  regard  to  accentuation 
we  have  no  more  trustworthy  source  than  the  old  grammarians,  we  have 
to  deal  in  the  first  place  with  their  doctiine.  Unfortunately  they  are 
by  no  means  at  one  on  the  question.  We  have  tole):tkbly  good  informa- 
tion for  the  present-forms.  We  know  from  the  scholion  on  Z  229  that 
*Ap((fraf>xoi'  koX  ol  &\\oi,  in  opposition  to  Tjrrannion,  who  actually  wrote 
dvyfjat,  took  such  forms  as  proparoxytona,  and  from  Herodian  i.  462  that 
as  dlBtingnished  from  Ivviafiai^  iirltmayLaif  ^ildfiai^  icrrQfiai  were  regarded 
as  regularly  correct.  Only  those  middle  conjunctives,  which  had  no  active 
form,  were  accented  as  proparox3rtona,  the  rest  as  properispomena.  We 
cannot  indeed  discover  any  internal  reason  for  this  distinction,  but  per- 
haps the  rule  was  nevei'theless  based  upon  the  actual  usage,  and  it  gains 
a  firm  support  from  the  fact  that  the  same  holds  good  for  the  optative. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Anecdota  Oxoniensia  ii.  344,  28  and  i.  469,  7 
give  us  a  canon  for  the  aorists  which  Lentz  similarly  ascribes  to  hia 
Herodian  (L  469,  7) :  ttSv  vnoraKTiKoy  fie  fiat  Xrjyoy  ciri  livripov  fiitrov  71 
aoplirrov  iy  rp  erviSierei  irpowapo^vyirai  olov  OHfiai  air66utfiai  Kai  didSiafiaif 
(Tywfiai  &'tr6(r\ijjfjiat.  Hence  e.g.  in  A  799  we  must  accentuate  6.ir6<r)(<i^yTaiB 
We  can  again  discovei*  no  reasonable  ground  for  the  different  tr^tme^t 
of  the  two  tenses.  Any  one  who  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients 
as  the  unerring  standard  of  our  accentuation,  must  therefore  adopt  this 
contradictory  fEtshion.  But  the  editors  have  rarely  done  this;  they 
have  generally  preferred  the  contracted  forms,  so  that  e.g.  vpoaOn  is 
commonly  written  in  Herod,  vi.  109,  on  the  strength  of  all  the  M.»S., 
irpofirai  in  Demosth.  19,  118,  irpofjaSe  in  Thuc.  i.  71,  4  by  Bekker  and 
Classen  (Poppo  vpofjerde)  etc.  Even  the  latest  thorough  discussions  of 
these  questions  by  Bellermann  in  the  Ztschr.  f.  Gymnasialwesen  xxiv. 
p.  331,  though  containing  welcome  and  very  abimdant  information  as  to 
the  evidence  of  the  M.SS.,  and  by  v.  Bamberg  ib.  xxviii  28  ff.,  have  not 
led  to  any  important  results.  There  remains  finaUy  only  the  fact  in  the 
history  of  language  that  from  an  ancient  date  there  has  been  a  wavering 
between  the  fuller  contracted  and  the  (so  to  speak)  slighter  forms,  for 
which  it  is  jio  longer  possible  to  determine  definitely  the  extent  and  the 
canon.  The  same  qu^ion  returns  in  the  optative.  But  in  this  mood 
we  have,  at  least,  a  certain  fixed  point  in  the  supplanting  of  the  earlier 
Et  by  the  diphthong  oi.  For  it  is  clear  that  by  the  change  of  vowel  the 
passage  into  the  o-conjugation  was  completed,  so  that  we  have  still  less 
reason  to  wonder  at  wpooiTo,  iwiSoivro,  than  at  Trpoo^vrat,  ifriSuyTai,  For 
this  reason  wpoaxoiyro^  with  which  we  may  also  compare  vpofT^oifjiif  ia 
the  only  accentuation  for  which  there  is  authority.  Now  between 
the  optative  and  the  conjunctive  undoubtedly  there  is  an  analogy,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  cTr/o^cun-ai,  irpc^o^oi  and  the  like  are  generally 
written,  and  we  understand  the  view  of  the  grammarian  who  in  his  rule 
gave  the  preference  to  this  analogy. 

Finally  we  must  touch  upon  one  more  peculiarity  of  the  thematic 
formation.  We  have  repeatedly  expressed  ourselves  in  opposition  to  the 
assumption  that  the  long  thematic  vowel,  in  which  lies  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  conjunctive,  can  be  occasionally  shortened  again.  Such  au 
assumption  had  a  kind  of  probabOity  only  so  long  as  the  short  vowel  in 
forms  like  l-o-fitr,  eit-o-fur  was  not  understood  to  be  original,  and  that  71 
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in  tbe  sigmatic  aoristB,  to  which  we  shall  return,  could  not  be  explained. 
After  the  disappearance  of  these  apparent  analogies,  we  shall  hardly 
make  up  our  minds  to  regard  a  short  vc^nrel  in  the  place  of  a  long  one  in 
the  present  forms  of  thematic  verbs  as  possible.  In  fact,  in  &ce  of  the 
enormous  number  of  regular  thematic  conjunctives,  there  are  only  9 
forms  which  are  suspected  of  having  been  abnormally  shortened.  Herm. 
Slier  Stud.  ii.  138  points  out  8,  to  which  we  must  add  KeXevofjtev  in  ^ 
659=802,  a  verse  which  Stier  has  probably  intentionally  passed  over. 
Of  these  9  forms,  in  the  £u*st  place  one,  viz.  kpelofiev  A  62,  has  been  quoted 
above  (p.  313)  as  a  regular  formation  on  the  analogy  of  verbs  in  -fu. 
The  two  corjunctives,  which  we  find  in  imnl^^diate  succession  B  232  f. 

iva  filaytcu,  iv  <f>iK6TijTi 

may,  as  Stier  saw,  be  made  regular  by  writing  an  i?,  filtryrfat,  icaTivxtiai. 
We  find  a  shortened  rj  in  fiifiXfjai  A  380.  How  easily  might  the  copyists, 
misled  by  the  false  notion  that  the  oonjimctive  admitted  either  quantity, 
make  an  error  in  transcribing  the  E !  One  apparent  present-conjimc- 
tive  may  be  taken  as  an  aorist,  viz.  ^  672 

whether  we  write  yavriKtrai  with  Paech,  or  with  Stier  assume  an  Aeolic 
form  like  ofiWeiey  R  651.  The  latter  course  is  the  simpler.  It  is 
different  with  the  form  fiovXcTai  A  67  • 

at  K€v  ir<os  apvStv  Kviaiis  alyS>v  rt  r€\€mv 
/SovXcrac  dvTtdaas  fffuv  dirb  \oiy6v  dfivvcu. 

Westphal  and  Paech  regard  this  as  analogous  to  AX-E-rat,  presappoeing 
an  indicative  */3ovX-rai  corresponding  to  the  Latin  vol-t.  But  as  the  ov 
of  this  verb,  as  we  saw  on  p.  172,  came  from  compensatory  lengthening, 
and  presupposes  a  primitive  form  ♦/3oX-vo-/iat  (cp.  also  Gust.  Meyer 
*  Die  mit  Nasalen  gebildeten  Piilsensstaamme '  p.  46),  the  assumed  j3ovX- 
/lat  vanishes.  A  present  formed  without  the  thematic  vowel  could  at  the 
utmost  only  appear  as  */3oX-/iai.  But  th^re  is  not  a  trace  of  this  to  be 
73  found  anywhere  in  Greek.  Hence  I  regard  it  as  probable,  that  the  true  * 
reading  is  /lovXi^r'  avriaaag,  as  Stier  also  suggests.  The  custom  of  U 
irXZ/povc  ypatjieiy  might  easUy  give  rise  to  the  error. — Thus  four  forms 
are  still  left.     Among  them  is  Si  484 

rf  Kai  K€  ris  tdxt^^  dv^p 
yvcyrbv  ^v\  /icyapourtv  dprjs  dXicr^pa  XmiirBcUf 

where  Gottfr.  Hermann  Opusc.  iv.  41  regarded  the  conjunctive  with 
Kt  as  intolerable,  and  by  an  easy  emendation,  confirmed  by  one  M.S., 
wrote  Kai  ri  rcc.  Cp.  La  Roche  ad  loc.  Ev\€Tai  is  here  decidedly  in- 
dicative.    There  is  still  less  difficulty  about  *  659=802. 

dv^p€  di/0  TTtpi  T&vdt  KtXwvofitVf  &ir€p  &pifm» 
irv(  ftaX^  avacxo/JieW  TrcTrXi/ycficv. 

Here  the  paraphrase  published  by  Bekker  takes  the  form  as  indicative 
{irpoaTatraofjLey)  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  firom  following  it.  In 
K361 

ms  S'  Srt  Kaoxap6hovr€  dvoi  xvw,  cMort  Bfipii^ 
i)  MfM''  ffi  Aaym6v  iwtiytrov  tfifums  aUl 
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the  only  difficulty  about  the  indicative  anses  from  the  fact  that  5  Zi  rt 
irpoOcpo'c  fitfiriKtifQ  follows.  But  Paech  very  properly  reminds  us  of  the 
reading  recorded  as  that  of  Aristarchus. 

If  by  a  alight  emendation  we  write  o  re  npoBiyai,  we  get  a  relative  clause 
with  the  conjunctive,  introduced  into  a  simile  which. has  the  indica- 
tive, a  construction  for  which  Paech  justly  compares  N  62,  p  518; 
the  alternative  which  he  offers,  to  take  etreiyeToy  as  the  conjunctive  from 
a  form  *cVecy-/ic,  which  is  without  any  analogy,  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it. — ^Finally,  we  have  still  to  discuss  M  42 

o)r  y  or*  &v  €V  r€  irvi/fcct  Koii  dydpatrt  Brfprjrrjpaiv 
Kairpws  ^  X/o>v  (Trpi^trcu,  cOePti  ffk€fi€aivMV. 

Stier  justly  refuses  to  defend  an  indicative  after  or'  &y  by  *:  410-12, 
where  we  ought  rather  to  read  with  Bekker  (n:alpw<ri.  But  here  too 
Paech  has  made  a  happy  suggestion,  writing  for  ilic  3*  or'  &y  by  a  slight 
change  ifc  h*  oitot  (cp.  A  492).  Thus  all  instances  are  easily  set  aside, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  '  shortened  mood-vowel '  has  played  out  its 
part 

There  remains  however  one  irregularity  to  which  the  friends  of  74 
irregular  shortenings  might  appeal.  On  Dorian  inscriptions,  especially 
on  die  Heradean  Tables  and  on  inscriptions  frt)m  Thera,  but  also  on  the 
Arcadian  inscriptions  from  T^ea,  a  remarkable  fluctuation  appears  in 
the  3  sing,  conj.,  and  we  find  sometimes  the  regular  p,  sometimes  ec, 
sometimes  i;,  e.g.  kottti)  side  by  side  with  refiei,  t^ipu  and  6.pfno6wdij, 
The  inscription  from  Andania  published  by  Sauppe  has  no  other  active 
conjunctives  but  those  with  u :  OiXei,  txei,  iritrti  etc.  and  gives  the  peculiar 
middle  conjui^ctive  form  avynXiiTai  1.  89  as  well  as  y/vi/rac  1.  2.  It 
will  be  sufficient  with  regard  to  this  to  refer  to  the  thorough  discussion 
by  Ahrens  Dor.  294,  and  to  Meister  Stud.  iv.  390.  I  agree  with  the 
latter  in  taking  cc  to  be  a  phonetic  weakening  from  p,  for  which  he  well 
compares  the  later  Attic  /3ovX€(  for  the  earlier  /SovXp.  That  there  is  no 
question  here  of  a  confusion  betwton  the  indicative  and  the  conjunctive 
is  shown  most  plainly  by  forms  like  e7=^  and  Xa/3ci  which  have  no  cor- 
responding indicatives.  For  the  form  without  1 1  would  assume,  not  as 
Westphal  does  (Method. '  Gr.  i.  2,  62)  a  special  form  *^epi^r  with  an 
originiBdly  secondary  personal  ending,  but  a  purely  phonetic  process, 
wHch,  as  Meister  well  explains,  is  confirmed  by  more  than  one  example. 
Long  before  the  irruption  of  itacism  we  notice  in  dialects  which  were 
not  regulated  by  a  local  written  language,  as  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the 
later  and  more  thorough  changes  of  vowel,  various  dislocations  among 
'the  long  e-sounds,  with  which  we  may  to  a  certain  extent  reckon  cc. 
Apart  frt>m  these  3  pers.  sing.,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  un- 
certainty in  the  use  of  the  conjunctive  vowels  among  the  Dorians,  as  is 
proved  e.g.  by  Heraclean  forms  like  ire^vrevicaiKrc,  &^o/io(cu(rwn-(,  ^cWvraiy 
and  Messenian  in  the  inscription  from  Andania  like  ofidavyTiy  Xax^yri, 
-{)retan  expressions,  which  nfight  be  quoted  against  this,  like  oq  ^i  co  /»i^ 
ipvrtvtreif  &ri  Zi  Ka  /i^  npa^ovri  I  take  with  Kleemann  (reliqu.  diaL 
Creticae  Hal.  1872  p.  9)  as  future,  like  the  Homeric :  oi  xi  fit  rifififfoveu 
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If  we  compare  an  optative  form  like  Xiyo-i-fitv  with  the  correepond* 
ing  indicative  form  Xlyo-fiev,  we  are  presented  at  once  with  the  vowel  c, 
as  the  sign  of  the  optative,  just  as  the  short  o-vowel  previously  appeared 
as  the  sign  of  the  conjunctive.  But  a  further  examination  shows  that 
laiiguage  did  not  content  itself  with  this  vowel  alone.  If  we  comparo 
Xiyo-i'fiey  with  Xiyo-ie-y  and  ^o-irf-y,  evidently  a  triple  form-  of  the  mood* 
sign  results :  t  u  ttf.  In  Sanskrit  two  of  these  three  can  be  establiahe<l 
with  certainty.  The  verbs  with  a  thematic  vowel  have,  with  the  ezcep* 
tion  of  the  1  sing.,  i  as  the  sign,  e.g. 

bhare-fna  Le.  hharaHirma  «  <f>4poH'fi€v, 

on  the  other  hand  in  the  other  main  conjugation  jd  appears ;  e.g. 

Ved.    jd^'d-m  from  the  Tt.  jd  go 

3  sing.  9-jd^  for  as^d-t  =  Gr.  c-ti;  for  •eV-a;. 

Schleicher  thought  he  could  recognize  the  intermediate  ja  in  the  1  sing, 
of  the  thematic  verbs,  e.g.  hlhare-jorm.  But  Delbriick  r^;ards  th^ 
form  as  a  purely  phonetic  and  specifiodly  Indian  modification  oi^hhare^m^ 
and  hence  assumes  that  frcmi  the  %  of  the  diphthong  ai  (Ind.  e)  before  nl 
an  o-sound  was  naturally  developed.  I  must  reserve  my  assent  to  this 
assumption,  until  there  is  some  other  confirmation  of  sudi  a  remarkable 
.  phonetic  process.  Another  trace  of  this  ja  seems  to  be  offered  by  the 
3  plural.  The  Indian,  form  hhare-jus  is  generally  referred  to  ^hhare-jani^ 
which  exactly  corresponds  to  the  Gk.  ipipo-uy-^Zd,  Sarajen,  But  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  the  a  is  a  constituent  of  the  personal  termina* 
tion,  as  in  d8-cm(t)=?i(rayy  or  of  the  mood-element  (cp.  p.  49).  Schleicher 
is  inconsistent,  on  p.  699  dividing  sj-tts  for  ^sjarU,  but  on  p.  703 
ftunnTning  ^ia-ji-y  as  the  earlier  form  of  eley.  The  remaining  cognate 
languages  give  us,  in  their  less  known  or  less  finely  distinguished  quan- 
tity,  not  more  than  two  forms,  or  in  part,  only  one,  thus 

O.  Lat.  s-ie-m  for  *e«-te-m  «  f-itf-v 

by  the  side  otfere^mus  for  feraH-^mus  «■  ^cpo-i-ficv 

and  similarly  ste-t,  8t&-mus  i.e.  gta-i-t,  stthi-muB 

76  unlike  the  iGk.  (rra-iri.  Gothic  has  in  the  1  sing,  pres.  e.g.  b-airchu,  if 
this  is  rightly  traced  back  to  ^baira-ju,  and  in  the  preterite  e.g.  ber-jchu, 
her-ei'S  etc.  a  trace  of  Ja,  while  in  the  present  elsewhere  only  i  appears, 
e.g.  baira-i-ma^=(i>ipo'i-fjity.  In  Slavonic  and  Lithuanian  only  i  or  even  i 
is  recognisable  as  a  relic  of  the  mood-syllable. 

With  this  mood-sign  are  united  the  secondary  personal  endings  acr 
a  rule :  and  by  the  employment  of  these  an  analogy  is  formed  between 
the  optative  and  the  preterite,  which  is  especially  important  for  the  nsag^ 
of  the  Greek  moods.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  it  is  in  Greek, 
which  retains  the  primary  endings  for  the  conjunctive  more  consistently 
than  any  other  language,  and  which  has  worked  out  most  delicately  th^ 
distinction  of  meaning  between  the  conjunctive  and  the  optative,  that  we 
find  a  surprising  exception,  the  1  sing,  of  thematic  verbs  in  o-i-fAi^  e^ 
i^ipo-i-fii.  We  discussed  this  case  on  p.  28,  and  there  regarded  the  primary 
ending  as  an  instance  of  high  antiquity,  as  a  relic  of  that  earlier  period 
in  which  the  division  of  primary  and  secondary  terminations  had  not  yet 
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been  fully  established.  On  p.  31  we  discussed  the  traces  of  the  regular 
r  in  Tpi^oiVy  &fjiafiToiy,  The  completely  isolated  Homeric  3  sing,  with  a 
primary  ending  wapa^dairitn  K  346  we  thought  on  p.  40  we  must  regard 
as  an  aberration  of  the  linguistic  sense  on  the  part  of  a  later  imitative  poet 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  optative  formation,  comparative  grammar 
has  from  the  first  been  inclined  to  recognise  a  significant  element 
in  the  syllable  ^a,  which  acts  as  forming  the  optative  by  the  side  of  t  and 
jd.  The  various  attempts  at  a  further  explanation  turn  essentially  upon 
two  points  in  dispute,  viz.  first  upon  the  origin  of  this  syllable,  and 
secondly  upon  the  relation  of  the  shorter  form  i  to  the  longer.  As  to 
the  origin,  the  relation  of  the  optative  to  the  future  is  of  much  impor- 
tance for  this.  The  future  in  -ajd-mlf  e.g.  dd-sjcMni  (3  sing.  dcNfj-n-H)^^ 
Dor.  Zut-triia  contains,  as  is  generally  admitted  on  the  ground  of  the  dose 
connexion  of  meaning  between  the  optative  and  the  future,  the  same  ja 
as  that  here  discussed,  only  in  composition  with  the  rt.  as.  In  other 
words  da-a-jarfni  comes  from  the  rt.  da  and  ^as-jd-mi,  and  this  ^as-jd-mi 
takes  its  stand  with  its  full  personal  ending  by  the  side  of  ^aa-jd-m  the  77 
primitive  form  of  the  optative  of  the  rt.  as  be,  which  makes  use  of  the 
fieoondary  ending.  This  combination  led  me  in  my  essay  '  Zur  Chrono- 
logie  ^ '  p.  59  ff.,  following  the  previous  investigations  of  others,  to  the 
hypothesis  that  the  optative  syllable  is  essentially  identical  with  the 
present  expansion  ja.  Hence  as  we  believed  we  could  explain  the 
conjunctive  from  a  particular  kind  of  the  present  indicative,  so  we  see 
in  another  expanded  indicative  formation  the  source  of  the  optative. 
Hence,  according  to  this  view,  the  modal  application  of  certain  verbal 
forms  arose  throughout  from  the  temporal,  especially  fr^m  the  denotation 
of  what  we  call  *  Hnd  of  time.* 

Benfey  (Grbttingen  1871)  haa  subjected  the  origin  of  the  optative 
to  a  thorough  investigation.  I  can  agree  with  him  in  several  negative 
contentions.  Thus  with  Benfey  I  r^ard  the  hypothesis  of  Schleicher, 
that  the  ja  of  the  optative  is  connected  with  the  pronominal-stem 
ja^  as  unsatisfactory.  For  though  Schleicher  certainly  had  not  in 
view  the  relative,  and  evidently  later  application  of  the  stem  ;a,  but 
probably  only  thought  of  a  nominal  stem-formation  after  the  fadbion 
of  the  jMresent  stems  in  a,  nay  nu,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  assent  to  such 
a  view,  so  long  as  the  meaning  remains  completely  unexplained. 
On  another  point  too  I  agree  with  Benfey:  we  cannot  be  satisfied, 
as  Sdileicher  is,  with  the  simple  assumption  of  intensification' 
for  the  relation  between  jd  and  jd.  For  although  sometimes  else- 
where, e.g.  for  indicative  forms  like  ^ir/xi  by  the  side  of  ^a-/i€V,  we 
cannot  arrive  at  the  ultimate  reason  for  the  difference  of  quantity,  as 
we  saw  on  p.  98,  yet  the  case  is  different  with  this  mood-syllable^ 
inasmuch  as  it  appears  in  its  twofold  quantity  under  much  more  mani- 
fold relations.  Chi  the  other  hand  I  cannot  continue  to  follow  Benfey's 
acute  discussion,  where  he  regards  as  the  proper  source  of  the  optative 
formation  the  preterite  of  an  intensive  form  of  the  rt.  t,  known  only  to 
Sanskrit,  and  defends  this  by  laying  special  stress  on  the  length  of  the  t 
only  recognisable  in  Sanskrit.  We  have  seen  repeatedly  that  the 
a43Sumption  of  a  preterite,  originally  not  augmented,  is  quite  arbi- 
trary^ Besides  Benfey  himself  cannot  deny  that  there  are  optative  78 
forms  with  full  personal  endings,  and  is  at  one  with  me  in  holding  that 
the  primary  -mi  especially  attcuihed  itself  to  the  1  sing,  from  the  earliest 
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tunes.     But  how  can  we  talk  of  preterite  forms  in  the  optative,  if  we  do 
not  find  that  even  the  secondary  endings,  which  besides  the  augment  are 
the  only  signs  of  the  preterite,  always  cleave  to  the  optative  )     The  pre* 
terite  ought  therefore  to  be  left  wholly  out  of  the  question,  and  we  ought 
to  speak  only  of  forms  with  full  and  with  abbreviated  personal  endings, 
as  we  actually  find  duplicate  forms  of  the  kind  side  by  side  among  we 
Indians.      Just  as  litUe  can  I  believe  in  an  intensive  formation  as  a 
component  of   the    compound.      Intensive  formations    are    not  very 
commonly  used  in  any  of  the  cognate  languages.     It  is  therefore  a  very 
bold  presumption  that  an  intensive  of  the  rt.  i  was  so  familiar  in  the 
period  before  the  separation  of  languages  that  it  could  become  inooipo- 
rated  with  a  preceding  verbal  stem  into  the  unity  of  a  new  form^ 
Besides  this  formation  would  be  manifested  as  such  in  many  forms- only 
by  the  length  of  the  i  (prim,  t+t),  a  length  of  which  no  traces  occur 
except  in  Sanskrit.      The  whole  h3rpothe8is  is  hence  quite  devoid  of 
any  firm  basis.     Again  it  is  evidently  in  no  way  easier  to  arrive  at  the 
meaning  of  the  optative  from  the  intensive  of  i  than  from  the  root  %  at 
ja  itself.    An  intensive  of  %  must  have  meant  'to  go  eagerly  after  some- 
thing,' '  to  desire  eagerly.'   But  such  a  meaning  only  suits  the  1  sing,  of 
the  opt.,  where  of  course  e.g.  a  hypothetic  dd-jd-m^o-lrf-y  (or  dd-jd-mi) 
may  be  explained  veiy  weU  from  the  meaning « I  desire  eagerly  or  strive  to 
give.'     On  the  other  hand  for  the  second  and  third  persons  we  could  not 
get  from  '  thou  strivest  to  give/  '  he  strives  to  give '  either  the  optative 
meaning  in  the  narrower  sense  '  mayest  thou  give,' '  may  he  give,'  or  the 
potential  *  you  will  doubtless  give,'  *he  will  doubtless  give.'    Hence  if 
we  do  not  wish  to  assume  that  the  meaning  of  the  mood  first  stamped 
itself  upon  the  first  person,  and  thence  extended  itself,  to  a  certain  extent 
abusively,  to  the  others,  we  must  give  up  the  notion  of  looking  for 
intensive  forms  in  the  elements  of  the  optative. 

It  would  be  easier  to  get  from  the  unstrengthened  root  of  going  to  the 
79  main  functions  of  the  optative  through  the  intermediate  conception  of  a 
tendency  towards  something.  In  this  way  the  force  of  wishing  would  be 
given  originally  for  the  first  person  exclusively  :  *  I  am  going  to  give  *  in 
the  sense  of  <  I  am  inclined  to  give ; '  for  the  second  and  third  the  force  of 
the  potential,  which  borders  on  the  future :  '  thou  art  going  to  give'  (op. 
French  tu  vas  donner)  i.e.  *  thou  wilt  doubtless  give,'  *he  is  going  to  give^^ 
i.e.  *  he  will  doubtless  give.'  We  can  also  well  understand  how  in  a  later 
period  of  the  language,  after  the  origin  of  the  form,  which  had  by  this  time 
become  an  actual  modal  form,  had  disappeared,  from  consciousness,  the 
distinction  of  the  persons,  which  we  have  presupposed,  also  completely 
vanished,  and  the  first  person  might  be  used  with  a  potential  force  as 
much  as  the  second  and  third  with  an  optative  force.  However,  even 
the  Greeks  of  the  historic  time  had  the  dualism  of  the  modal  function 
hovering  before  them,  when  they,  partly  under  our  very  eyes,  created  a 
special  exponent  by  means  of  the  particle  &y  for  the  one  main  appli- 
cation, viz.  the  potential  usage,  and  thus  acquired  the  evident  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  distinguish  rigorously  in  independent  sentenoes 
between  the  potential  and  the  strictly  optative  functions. 

But  there  is  another  point  to  which  due  importance  has  not  been 
given  in  earlier  attempts  to  explain  the  optative.  In  giving  in  Ghroiiol.* 
59  the  comparison 
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I  did  not  altogether  overlook  the  diiSerenoe  of  qnantky  in  the  a  found 
in  many  forms,  but  I  did  not  lay  proper  stress  upon  it.     The  present 
formation  -as-jd-mi  (Lat.  ero  for  *e8io)  which  underlies  the  future  ending 
8JA-mi  (Gr.  -alia)  agrees  indeed  in  the  1  sing,  with  the  optative  {a)S'jdm 
(=Lat.  8iem  for  *M-ie-m),  but  this  is  to  a  certain  extent,  so  flsur  as  the 
quantity  is  concerned,  merely  accidental.     The  3  sing,  is  in  the  fiiture 
ending  ^ixi^g-jorti,  but  in  the  optative  {a)s^d-t.    The  same  distinction 
appears  m  most  of  the   remaining  personal  forms.     I  have  already 
mentioned  that  Benfey  justly  brings  this  distinction  into  greater  promi- 
nenoe  than  his  immediate  predecessors.     Benfey,  following  a  casual 
suggestion  of  Bopp's  (§715),  conjectures  that  the  long  a  in  (a)8-jM  is 
related  to  the  short  a  in  {a)8-jarti  just  as  hhard-ti  is  to  bhara-ii;   in  80 
other  words  that  it  betrays  a  conjunctive  formation.     If  this  combina- 
tion is  correct,  there  are  properly  in  the  optative  two  forms  differing  in 
principle,  in  the  first  place  indicatives  of  the  present  formation  iaja  for 
the  whole  thematic  conjugation,  e.g.  ^bharorja-mi  (Skt.  bhare-jormj,  and 
secondly  conjunctives  of  &e  same  formation  for  the  conjugation  without 
the  thematic  vowel,  e.g.  *darjd-w,i  (Skt.  de-jdm,  Gr.  ^o-lri-y).    As  it  is 
indisputabte  that  the  meanings  of  the  moods  only  gradually  got  marked 
off  and  not  in  the  least  in  opposition  to  each  other,  we  cannot  be  much 
surprised  if  formations  of  sudi  a  different  origin  came  to  coincide  in  force* 
For  according  to  what  seemed  to  us  probable,  under  the  head  of  the 
conjunctive,  as  to  its  origin,  there  was  originally  no  greater  difference 
between  bhar-ti^  he  bears,  and  bhara-tiy  (if)  he  bear,  than  between  *  ha 
bears'  and  ' he  is  a  bearer.'    Hence  it  seems  to  me  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  at  the  time  when  the  optative  began  to  form  itself,  the 
usage  of  language  still  wavered  in  its  decision  as  to  whether  it  should 
develope  the  new  form  from  an  indicative,  or  from  the  conjunctive 
which  was  not  by  any  means  sharply  opposed  to  this,  but  which  was 
already  a  distinct  form.     Thus  we  can  explain  the  fSetct  that  relics 
of  both  methods  of  formation  are  preserved  to  us.    Optative  forms 
of  the  so-called  second  main  conjugation  in  Sanskrit  in  fact  cannot  be 
tUstinguiBhed  phonetically  from  conjunctives  of  the  so-called  fourth  class. 
E.g.  (tf-jd-m  might  just  as  well  be  a  conjunctive  with  a  secondary 
ending  from  an  indicative  a^-jd-mij  as  an  optative  of  the  rt.  of  without 
present  expansion  (which  it  really  is) :  though  in  the  forms  from  o-stems 
or  the  8o-i3alled  first  main  conjugation  phonetic  modification  prevents 
confusion  with  indicatives  of  the  fourth  class.     Even  in  the  period  of 
the  united  life,  in  those  roots,  which  employed  no  thematic  vowel,  the 
heavy  form  with  the  originally  conjunctive  d  established  itself  fjfd-m, 
jds^id-t  etc.) ;  but  in  thematic  formations,  the  stem  of  which  was  already 
weighty  enough  of  itself,  the  lighter  {-ja-m,  ^ja-a  (w),  *ja-t  (i-t)  etc.). 

If  this  view  is  correct — ^though  no  one  can  fail  to  see  how  hard 
it  is  for  us  in  all^theee  questions  to  arrive  at  the  ultimate  facts 
— we  get  a  glance  into  the  gradual  growth  of  the  forms,  and  obtain 
this  series :  present  expansion  {kind  of  time}— conjunctive — optative,  81 
the  former  developed  frt)m  an  earlier,  the  latter  from  another  and  later 
method  of  expansion,  partly  by  the  help  of  the  earlier  conjunctive.  It 
18  true  that  our  view  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  for  certain  forms 
the  moodnayllable  was  originally  not  i  but  ja,  and  that  the  third  form  of 
the  mood  element,  the  simple  i,  is  weakened  from  ja.  But  the  latter 
presumption  has  so  many  analogies  in  its  favour  that  it  will  hardly 
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mdet  with  any  serious  opposition,  and  if  we  can  explain  the  syllable  ja 
in  optative  forms,  without  having  reooiu'se  to  tike  assumption  of  a 
purely  phonetic  expansion  of  the  a,  which  is  certainly  not  free  from 
objections,  such  an  explanation  will,  I  think,  deserve  the  preference. 

We  shall  come  back  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  ja  (it)  to  «  in 
the  consideration  of  some  particular  forms.  Here  I  only  wish  to  bring 
forward  one  more  point,  which  seems  to  me  not  whoUy  unimportant. 
Delbriick  in  his  '  Altindisches  Yerbum,'  p.  195,  points  out  that  optative 
forms  can  be  *  in  part  very  rarely '  quoted  from  the  Veda.  Evidently 
the  conjunctive  in  this  ancient  record  of  Arian  language  is  a  much  more 
common  mood  than  the  optative.  Now  if  we  were  right  in  aasuming 
that  the  latter  only  by  degrees,  so  to  say,  separated  itself  from  the 
indicative  of  the  i-  or  jo-class,  it  is  probable  that  this  separation  only 
brought  about  as  its  latest  effect  the  formation  of  optatives  with  the 
mood-sign  Ja  (i)  from  those  stems,  which  had  this  syllable  already  as  a 
preeent-expansion  or  a  so-called  class-sign.  And  hence  it  is  noteworthy 
that  forms  of  this  kind,  e.g.  pa^-je-a  i.e.  ^pa^-jori-a  from  a  still  earHer 
*p€tk-jarja-8  (videas),  according  to  DelbrUck,  though  they  do  occur,  are 
very  rare.  Perhaps  we  may  explain  this  fact  by  saying  that  in  the  time 
of  the  Yedas  the  last  step  in  the  path  of  separation  had  not  yet  been 
very  long  effected,  and  that  therefore,  in  other  words,  the  mood  as  such 
Istill  showed  signs  of  its  origin  from  the  tense.  For  a  mood  can  only  be 
r^arded  as  completely  established  for  the  linguistic  sense,  when  it  can 
be  formed  from  every  tense-stem.  The  Indians  seem  as  a  rule  never  to 
have  attained  with  full  clearness  to  the  consciousness  of  the  difference 
82  in  principle  between  tense-forms  and  mood-forms,  for  they  possess  in 
their  terminology  no  expression  for  mood  whatever. 

We  now  turn  frt)m  these  attempts  to  get  an  insight  into  the  first 
establishment  of  the  mood-forms,  to  the  actually  extant  Greek  optatives. 
The  forms  arrange  themselves  simply  in  three  groups,  the  first  contain- 
ing those  of  the  so-called  verbs  in  -/ii,  the  second  those  of  the  thematic 
verbs,  and  the  third  the  deviations  and  the  variations  between  the  first 
and  the  second. 

1)  Optatives  of  the  Verbs  without  a  Thematic  Vowel. 

The  mood-syllable  has  in  the  three  persons  of  the  singular  the  form 
-£jy=Skt.^o,  Zd.  ya,  Lat.  ie,  while  the  e  in  the  3  plur.,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  later  formation  in  -cray  to  be  mentioned  afterwards,  is 
always  short.  Evidently  (ialey  as  3  plur.  is  related  to  f^alriv  as  1  sipg. 
precisely  as  hiOev  to  eTiOtjv,  Dor.  e0av  to  ifay ;  and  as  we  explained  the 
short  vowel  in  the  preterite  of  the  indicative  by  the  influence  of  a  double 
consonant  once  present,  and  forming  position,  we  naturally  do  the  same 
here.  Zend  offers  the  similar  ending  jd-n ;  Sanskrit  has  altered  the  d 
(here  too  shortened)  into  u  and  rU  to  8  (-ju-a).  The  agreement  of  Greek 
with  Latin  in  the  e-sound,  as  compared  with  the  Indian  a,  deserves 
notice.  The  only  form  with  a  belonging  here  hitherto  discovered  in 
Greek  is  the  3  sing.  ca=£ii7  with  the  3  pi.  ervriay  (cp.  avoriyoiay)  on 
the  Old  Elean  fparpa  C.  I.  G.  11  [Cauer  Del.  Inscr.  p.  1351  with  the 
Boeotian  frapiiay  (Keil  Sylloge  p.  14,  3, 4).  But  we  must  not  fail  to  take 
into  account  also  the  so-called  Aeolic  forms  of  the  sigmatic  aorist,  like 
rlffeia,  ritreiaCf  rivtiay^  to  which  we  shall  return  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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Yedic  forms,  which  entirely  agree  with  Homeric  forms,  are 

d&jartn  ■»  bo'iri'V  o  440 
dhe^'d-m  «  Ot^v  £  216 
^fie^'d-8  sa  yvo-»i7-ff  r  53 
dhe-jurs     -  6e^v  A  363. 

The  e  of  the  root-syllable  for  an  original  a  rests  upon  a  specially 
Indian  phonetic  affection.     Compare  further 


I 


d)B-jar4   =  €-«;  0.  Lat.  (e)9-ie^ 

a)9-jur$  ■■  tlfv  (Zd.  qhrjM)  0.  Lat.  (e)9-i&-^. 


For  the  contraction  of  the  radical  v  with  the  mood-element  c,  shown  ^ 
in  the  Homeric  avaUri  i  377,  lin  v  286  v  348,  the  Yedic  6Ai^/d- 
Toa  equivalent  in  formation  to  a  Greek  ^^pvlit-yLtv  is  instructive.  The 
Homeric  form  hiri  T  209,  at  first  sight  a  surprising  one,  of  which  we  have 
the  plural  inpi-iiitv  in  0.  I.  G.  1688  L  18,  according  to  Boeckh's  reading, 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  Yedic  1  sing,  jd-jd^n,  a-117-v  is  regularly 
formed  from  the  stem  *  ce,  which  is  to  Skt.  jd  as  Oe  to  dhd.  ii^d  is 
expanded  from  l,  Cp.  p.  121.  On  the  other  hand  the  unmistakeably 
synonymous  form  uriv  I  496,  (2  139  is  quite  unparalleled.^  Buttmann 
A.  Gr.  i.^  541  conjectured  that  the  diphthong  here  rested  upon  a  con- 
fusion between  it  and  t.  For  ♦'fi7-y=t-tjy-K  ^cp.  Skt.  1  plur.  ijd-ma) 
would  be  really  the  complete  analogue  of  ^^i^k.  The  mistake  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  ct  of  the  indicative.  But  it  is  also 
conceivable  that  imv  was  only  a  variant  for  Uliiv^  so  that  both  would 
correspond  to  the  above-mentioned  Yedic  jd-jd-m,  the  former  with  the 
loss,  the  latter  with  the  vocalisation  of  the  J. 

Other  Homeric  forms  of  similar  formation,  in  some  cases  retained 
also  in  later  times,  are  fla-lri-p  Q,  246,  ciri-/3a-rc-v  9  512,  tna-lri  a  256, 
rXa-u-y  P  490,  ^o-/i?-c  T  220,  ^0a-/i?  N  815,  A^c/iy  T  317,  Kixe-iri  B  188, 
iXo-iri-y  or  &\^riy  X  253  (cp.  o  300,  where  I^  Eoche  regards  9  kev  Bavarov 
firyoi  4  ic€v  oXiwp  as  possible  [cp.  Merry  on  (  183]). 

For  the  first  two  persons  of  the  plural  the  Homeric  language  has 
only  forms  without  the  e,  like  ^a-l-fuv  B  81,  loA-fitv  N  378,  lila-l'Tt 
X  357,  Airo-^o-«-r€  X  61,  Qi'l'fitv  fjt  347,  ivi-ee'2T€  a  264,  e-I-rc  ^  195, 
£Kdvfity  n  99,  and  so  in  the  passive  aorists  following  the  same  rule  kov- 
imBufuv  B  126,  veipvOttfjtey  ic  305,  haKpiydtlre  T  102,  oi  532.  Duals  of 
such  optatives  do  not  occur  in  Homer.  There  is  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence in  the  fJEict  that  in  Old  Latin  also  the  fuller  formation  of  the 
only  verb,  which  has  at  all  retained  it,  the  verb  substantive,  is  limited 
to  the  singular  and  the  third  person  plural,  while  in  the  first  two  persons 
of  this  number  we  find  only  i  in  the  place  of  ie  :  thus 

c-Zt-v  (for  fcr-tif-y)  ■■  s-^e-m  (for  es-ie-m) 
f-tri'S  (  „   €(r-ufs)  =  8-ie^    (  „  e»-ie^) 

€-17     (  ,,   ccr-MT-r)   =  s-ie-t    (  „  ea<e^)  84 

e'U-v  (  „   ia-u-vr)  ■■  s-ie^  (  „  <»-ie-n^) 
but 

e-i^fuv  ■■  {e)8'l''mui 

Cp.  Neue  Lat.  Formenlehre  ii^  592  f. 

*  Haupt  Oposc.  Hi.  341,  defends  the  derivation  from  cTycu  be. 
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Difierixig  in  this  from  the  usage  of  Homer  ami  the  Old  Latin,  the 
language  of  Herodotus  and  the  Attic  writers  (cp.  Ktilmer  AxxaL  C^.  L^ 
543  £)  frequently  gives  fuller  forms ;  but  the  shorter  ones  continued  to 
be  largely  used  side  by  side  with  them,  and  are  regarded  by  the  gram- 
marians as  better  Attic.  Thomas  Magister  (ed.  Bitschl,  p.  54)  aays  ol 
yap  'ArriKoi  iv  wdai  trXtfOvrriKoiQ  rHy  ehcriKAv — TafKiXifyofiiyoic  rf  i| 
iLWofiAXXovaiy  airro,  olov  Tv^tijuv^  irouH/uyf  (idifuv.  Hie  addition  vXi|r 
^\&TT€oBai  Zei  TO  imro^vov,  eiSa  av  rvxy,  ii»c  cvl  rov  fialre  Kol  tfrncrc 
KoX  rmy  ofwitiv  deserres  no  serious  consideration.     Compare 

^fA0atri/uw  Thuc.  It.  61  (vfifidiiuv  Eoiip.  Phoen.  690 
iii^ainuLitv  ICen.  Anab.  t.  6, 12 

dooyficy  Xem  Cyr.  T.  3,  2  doifi«y  PUt  Bep.  x.  607  d 
doujTt      f,      ,9      It.  6, 47 

Herod.  TiL  136 

a4>€urrt  Demosth.  zix.  71  a<^rrr  Thuc.  L  139 

yvoUi/uw  Plat.  Legg.  xL  p.  918  (vyyvoifjufp  Soph.  Antig.  926 

Stifiiifv  Plat  Prot^.  p.  343  e  irpoMiiuv  Plat.  Men.  84 

ivBfUjfn  Dem.  xriii.  824  xora^trc  Bem.  xiv.  27 

TtBtiiuv  Plat  Bep.  x.  606 
<l)auifuv  Eur.  Ion  943  (Dind. 

^vfiffHUfttp)  6acficy  put  Phil.  63 

<f>6<uriT€  Herod,  yi.  108  (^oirrc  and  the  like  are  not  found). 

It  is  only  from  ilfU  that  the  forms  without  17  are  considered  the 
rarer ;  stUl  ilutv  Eur.  Hipp.  349,  Plat  Theaet.  147,  cin^K  the  only  dual 
form  of  this  kind  which  I  have  been  able  to  hunt  up,  Plat.  l^m.  31 
(tlriToy  Plat  Euthyd.  273e),  cire  Soph..Antig.  215  (M.SS.  Jin),  aie  the 
commonly  received  readings.  The  friller  post-Homeric  forms  agree  with 
the  Indo-Persian  method  of  formation,  thus  e.g.  linrriy  with  Yed.  {a)i^d- 
Ulm,  €irfr€  with  {a)8-jaria,  Zd.  qh-jd-ta.  However  it  seems  to  me  very 
doubtful  whether  the  frdler  forms,  recorded  frx)m  a  later  time,  rest  upon 
85  a  primitive  tradition  :  I  incline  rather  to  the  conjecture  that  they  owe 
their  revival  to  the  analogy  with  the  singular  forms.^  The  love  of 
aecuring  uniformity  is  always  a  main  feature  in  later  times. 

Our  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  relation  of  the  two  forms  of  the 
third  plural.  The  Homeric  language  has  only  one  instance  of  the  forma- 
tion in  'trf-aav,  which  most  resembles  the  singular :  ara-iri-aay  P  733 
{rapaaraUy  6  218,  vepundiiy  v  50),  while  there  are  ten  instances  of  the 
'shorter  form.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  more  recent 
character  of  the  form,  for,  as  we  saw  on  p.  50,  the  termination  -vay  18 
everywhere  of  later  origin.  It  is  only  frt)m  Herodotus  onwards  that 
forms  like  tirjaay  Herod,  i.  2,  ii  6,  ipairjffay  Thuc.  viii.  53,  yyoiti^ray 
Demoeth.  xxxiii.  15  became  by  degrees  somewhat  more  usual.  Whether 
the  particle  thy,  so  common  in  Attic,  has  really  come  frt}m  the  3  plur. 
opt.  of  cffi/,  as  is  frequently  assumed,  I  do  not  undertake  to  determine. 
As  the  Attic  writers  espedally  connect  the  neuter  plural  with  a  singular 
verb,  the  plural,  for  the  subject  of  which  we  could  only  supply  ravra  op 
ain-df  is  surprising.  We  might  also  suggest  a  shortened  £(17,  afterwards 
supplied  with  an  appended  nasal.     But  the  question  deserves  ftirther 

*  This  ifl  supported  by  the  result,  at  which  La  Roche  Ztscbr.  f .  Oest.  Gymn. 
Sept.  1874  p.  426  ff.  arrives,  that  it  was  mainly  the  prose  writers  who  brought  the 
forms  into  more  general  use. 
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Uivestigation,  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
also  the  particle  da. 

Finally  in  £he  middle  the  Greek  language  knows  no  duplicate  forms. 
Everywhere  c  alone  assumes  the  function  of  denoting  the  optative: 
^o-i-fi]|V|  ^a-r-o,  Oc-c-ro,  yvo-i-TO,  In  the  Homeric  haivvro  £i  665  and  the 
corresponding  3  pi.  laiy^ar  <r  248.the  i  (cp.  liti  p.  329)  has  left  the  only 
trace  of  its  existence  in  the  length  of  the  preceding  v.  And  here  GreeK 
again  coinddes  with  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  where  l  is  the  only  sign  of  the 
optative  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  Greek  tSiIto  has  the  advantage  over 
the  corresponding  Yedic  dadhUa  at  least  in  the  retention  of  the  radical 
vowel. 

After  we  have  taken  this  rapid  survey  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  are 
led  on  to  the  question  of  the  historical  relation  of  the  shorter  forms  to  the  36 
longer  ones.  With  regard  to  Greek,  it  is  very  rarely  that  any  doubt  is 
expressed  upon  the  point.  The  old  grammarians  talk,  as  we  saw,  of  an 
awofioXri  of  ike  17,  for  which  Ghoeroboscus  (Herodian  ed.  Lentz.  ii.  824, 
31)  uses  the  expression  trvyKovri,  The  accent  also  points  to  the  priority 
of  the  longer  form,  for  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  understand  the  di^- 
ference  between  ItloiTe,  hilovro  and  \afioiTL,  yivoiro.  We  must  not  in« 
deed  deny  that  lilouv^  which  cannot  in  any  case  come  from  liloiiiaav^ 
is  also  properispomenon.  .  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  no  difficulty, 
in  the  assumption  that  analogy  was  an  essential  source  of  the  accent. 
Among  modem  grammarians  the  view  that  the  shorter  forms  are  con* 
tracted  has  been  the  prevalent  one.  Ahrens  'Ueber  die  Conjugation 
auf  MI '  p.  15  was  the  first  to  set  against  it  another,  starting  from  the 
shorter  forms,  and  regarding  the  i;  of  the  longer  as  '  strengthening.'  But 
such  an  assumption  is  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  conception  which  runs 
through  the  whole  of  the  modem  science  of  language,  that  it  will  hardly 
find  any  adherents.  Benfey  has  disputed  the  contraction  frx)m  another  side. 
He  lays  great  weight  upon  the  fiict  that  the  sign  of  the  optative  in  three 
languages,  viz.  in  Sanskiit,  Zend  and  Greek,  consists  for  the  middle  in  the 
simple  «,  while  for  the  active,  at  least  over  a  wide  range,  it  consists  in  Jd, 
and  that  there  is  not  a  single  trace  of  the  full  syllable  jd  in  the  middle 
in  any  one  of  these  languages.  The  last-mentioned  fact  loses  somewhat  of 
its  importance  from  the  circumstance  that  in  Zend  we  find  at  least  one 
isolated  form,  quoted  by  Benfey  himself,  dai-d-ya-ta  answering  to  a  Greek 
*di'io'U'TOf  from  which  it  is  plain  that  at  any  rate  the  syllable  J(X,  accord-  . 
ing  to  our  view  the  earliest  form  of  the  mood-suffix,  was  not  whoUy 
foreign  to  the  Arian  middle.  Now  the  middle  terminations  are  through- 
out heavier  than  those  of  the  active ;  and  thus  there  was  more  inducer 
ment  to  contraction.  Hence  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that 
this  process  went  on  independently  in  the  three  families  of  speech.  For  we 
might  venture  to  assume  the  shorter  form  even  for  the  period  of  their 
common  life.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  classical  languages  it  would 
be  a  strange  notion  to  derive  ^oi/iev,  (rrairtf  diaicpivStifiEy  and  Lat.  nmuSf  87 
slHs,  vetimua  from  forms  like  ^olrifiey,  siemtts  etc.,  but  to  deny  the  like 
origin  for  iihnro^  diltrSi.  The  optative  forms  like  Ayairo,  lTrl<nai(rOe, 
which  are  otherwise  accented,  will  be  discussed  under  3). 
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2)  Oftattves  of  the  Yebbs  with  a  Theicatic  Vowel. 

The  thematic  vowel  inyariably  combines  with  the  niodal  i  to  form 
the  diphthong  oi,  which  answers  to  the  Sanskrit  and  Latin  e  (=a«) 

ifUpoffuy,  Skt.  hhare-^tOj  LaU  frn't^mui^ 

tar  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  iSatin  futures  characterised  by  the 
long  e  are  in  origin  optatives.  Yedic  forms,  completely  corresponding 
to  Greek  or  Latin  forms,  are 


Zend  supplies 


2  sing.  Skt.  paq-je^    s  Lat.  spee^e^ 

3  sing,  vide^  ^  Gr.  fiioi 

2  dual  voKetatn  »  Gr.  ftarotrov 


2  smg,  aporharSi-^  «  arro<^pois 

Lat.  aurfer^ 

3  plur.  haroryen      •>  <f>4poH(v 


We  discussed  on  p.  328  the  character  of  the  vowel  in  the  3  plur.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  Homer  the  regular  form  of  the  3  plur.  mid.  is  that 
in  "Oiaro :  ycKo/aro,  mripyplaTOy  fii^aro  A  467,  trtSoiaro^  TO^a(oiarOy  with 
the  one  exception  of  A  344,  where  the  harsh  hiatus 

Smras  ol  iraph  tnivtri  <r6ot  fiax^oivro  'Axtuoi 

points  to  a  corruption.  Thiersch  proposed  fiaxioyrat.  We  should  pro- 
bably write  with  Struve  and  AJirens  ^axioiar.  The  new  Ionic  follows 
the  Homeric  language:  Herodotus  has  ftovXolaTo,  ayoiaro,  aircjcoiaro, 
Avc^aro  (iv.  130),  firixaiyaro  (vi.  46).  It  appears  at  first  sight  pro- 
bable that  this  a  is  the  same  as  that  which  occurs,  though  with  less  con- 
sistency, and  not  after  thematic  vowels,  in  the  indicative  of  the  same 
dialects :  Homer.  /3£/3X4arac,  iccarai,  Herod.  twitrriaTai,  iKliZoarai, 
In  the  active  we  find,  from  tiie  group  of  forms  here  under  considera- 
tion, only  the  three  isolated  dialectic  forms  quoted  on  p.  328  answering 
88  to  the  a  of  the  middle,  along  with  the  widely  extended  sigmatio 
or  so-called  Aeolic  aorist-forms  in  -eta,  -ecac,  -nav  {rltFiiay  A  42)  also 
mentioned  there,  so  that  we  can  hardly  refuse  to  recognise  ta  as  one  phase 
of  the  optative  syllable  Ja,  though  a  rare  one.  Thus  the  e  of  the  Zend 
har(i'ye-n  also,  and  that  of  the  common  Greek  <l^p0'uv^  can  hardly  be 
dijSerent.  But  by  the  side  of  -oiav  and  -ouv  we  find  also  a  third 
termination :  oi-v,  in  which  the  vowel  has  entirely  disappeared.  There 
are  frequent  instances  of  a  third  person  plural,  in  which  the  optative 
Idgn  consists  merely  in  i,  in  the  Delphic  inscriptions :  thus  wapirxpiv 
(Anecd.  Delphica  ed.  Em.  Curtius  no.  12,  13,  31,  Wescher-Foucart  no. 
82,  9;  33,  9;  38,  11  etc.)  iroiioiv  W.F.  24,  7,  QtKotv  43,  20.  These 
same  inscriptions  give  also  irapixouv  and  irapixoifrav.  In  wapixoiy  we 
have  certainly  not  to  recognise  an  originally  distinct  method  of  fonni^ 
tion,  like  Troirjerai  by  the  side  of  7rocii<T£ie,  but  a  contracted  form,  which 
throws  light  again  upon  elfiev  as  compared  with  ctiy/iiyv  and  the  like. 
Without  noticing  the  Delphic  forms  I.  Bekker  Homer.  £1.  112  and  219 
ooi\jectured  the  termination  -iv  for  the  3  plur.  in  some  passages  of  Homer 
and  of  Attic  poets,  especially  v  382 

is  ZucrXovff  Trc/i^tt/icy,  BBw  Kt  roc  ii^tov  SkifxHtf 
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where  the  M.SS.  have  the  singular.  Most  recent  editors  haye  followed 
Bekker,  for  the  singular  in  this  connexion  gives  no  sense.  Bergk  Poetae 
lyrici'  p.  487,  who  calls  &\^y  (incorrectly  as  we  have  seen)  a  'forma 
inaudita  quam  finxit  I.  £./  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by 
striking  out  the  preceding  line  as  an  *  imperita  rhapsodi  alicuius  inter- 
polatio.'  The  other  passages  are  all  not  convincing,  so  that  Bergk  is 
right  in  saying  that  this  form  has  but  weak  support  in  literature. 

3)  Flucttuations  and  Vakiations. 

We  have  here  to  do  in  part  with  the  same  phenomena,  which  we 
learnt  to  recognise  above  p.  320  ff.  in  the  conjunctive.  But  in  the 
optative  some  points  present  themselves  in  a  greater  diversity  of  shapes, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  active  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  endinga  The 
fluctuations  in  the  case  of  the  optative  are  of  two  kinds.  We  find  on  89 
the  one  hand  in  verbs  in  -fit  by-forms  following  the  thematic  rule,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  is  more  surprising,  in  thematic  verbs  by-forms  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  verbs  without  thematic  vowels :  thus  we  have 
eoifii  as  well  as  eitijv,  and  on  the  other  hand  voiolriv  as  well  as  froioifii. 

The  manner  in  which  the  thematic  method  of  formation  gradually 
overgrew  the  other  shows  itself  in  two  ways  in  the  optative,  just  as  it 
did  in  the  conjunctive.  Either  the  thematic  o  takes  the  place  of  the 
radical  vowel,  or  it  is  suffixed  to  this  vowel.  Compare  im-^oivro  and 
diivTo  with  t'O-i  and  eii?.  The  accentuation  of  the  optatives  of  the  first 
kind  was  discussed  on  p.  321,  so  that  I  need  not  return  to  it  here. 
Among  the  optatives  of  this  kind  we  find  two  of  a  peculiar  character ; 
loiriv  and  trxoirir.  If  we  remember  the  Homeric  form  teiiyv,  mentioned 
on  p.  329,  which  approximates  to  the  infinitive  liyaiy  it  is  very  natural  - 
to  bring  ioiriy  into  a  special  relation  with  this,  giving  the  equation 

loirfv  I  Itlffp  =  BoifitBa  I  $€ifi4$a 

and  thus  to  regard  the  o  not  as  suffixed,  but  as  originating  from  the  e.  I 
am  not  shaken  in  this  view  by  the  fact  that  htiiolrjy  and  the  like  cannot  be 
quoted  from  any  author  earHer  than  Xenophon  and  Isocrates  (v.  98 ; 
vi  42).  The  form  might  have  been  long  in  use,  and  it  might  be  by 
pure  chance  that  it  does  not  occur  earlier  in  the  extant  texts.  For  on 
what  analogy  could  1-0-1-/11  (if  we  are  to  derive  it  from  a  stem  expanded 
by  an  o)  be^me  loltjv  1  We  shall  see  immediately  that  this  fUler  form 
only  makes  its  way  into  the  thematic  conjugation  in  a  strictly  limited 
circle  of  forms,  in  the  case  of  which  it  admits  of  complete  explanation* 
We  have  further  the  entirely  isolated  Homeric  kmaxoiriQ  tsi  241 

r^  K€v  iiritrxoirjs  \vtrapovs  irohas  tiXainvdCtoVt 

The  Yen.  A.  has  the  reading  iicttrxoUg,  the  Palimps.  Syr.  kvioyplac* 
From  the  scholium  we  see  that  Herodian  read  kirierxo^ec,  an  unexampled 
form,  which  he  supposed  he  could  explain  either  by  the  '  pleonasm '  of 
the  e  or  from  a  jshortening  of  the  17.  eir/o^omc  is  quite  as  unprecedented : 
it  might  perhaps  be  compared  with  /ici  vccac  and  other  so-called  Aeolio 
forms  of  the  sigmatic  aonist,  which  we  touched  upon  on  p.  332.  IwiaxohCi  90 
the  reading  of  Alexander  of  Cotyaea,  finds  support  in  the  Attic  trxpiiiy 
(Isocr.  i.  45),  axolti  (Plat.  Apol.  34  a),  trxpln^av  (Hyperides  pro  Euxen. 
col.  xlii.  19).  Now  if  we  remember  that  the  aorist-stem  vxt  with  its 
originally  radical  c  presapposes  an  early  inflexion  after  the  analogy  of  Bt^ 
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e,  and  has  actoallj  retained  trx^g  in  the  imperative,  we  may  compare 
with  the  equation 

tie  second 

We  may  therefore  say  that  o  in  a\oLriv  comes  from  t  in  ^o^e/iyv  just  as 
Utrxo-fuy  presupposes  *£-o'X'"A*^*'>  ^^^  ^  irapd  tr^e  with  a  thematic  c 
presupposes  trapa-trxe-Q  with  a  radical  e.  Whilst  in  the  ending  -ejy-v  a 
relic  of  the  old  method  of  formation  is  still  preserved,  in  hvip-trxoi  £  184, 
ivl'trnoi  S  107,  kwl-triroi  /3  250,  in  all  middle  forms  developed  from  such 
stems,  like  hvaaxo^t"'!^  ^  375,  axoiaro  B  98,  and  in  lioiro  p  317  by  the 
Bide  of  the  indicative  dU-prai  (cp.  above  p.  120)  it  has  altogether  dis- 
appeared. The  corresponding  forms  from  the  roots  I  and  Be  cannot  be 
quoted  from  authors  earlier  than  the  Attic  writers,®  and  even  here  there 
are  considerable  variations  in  the  M.SS.  between  ei  and  oi^  as  also  in 
accentuation,  thus  Plat.  Grorg.  52Q  wpocfiTo,  Dem.  xviii.'  254  wpoolrro 
(Westermann  npoelyTo),  afiotrt  Plat.  Apol.  20,  Katadoirt  vith  the  v.  1. 
KaTaQtirt  Dem.  xiv.  27,  trpoqdoiTo  Dem.  vi.  12  according  to  Voemel, 
IwiOolfieSa  with  the  v.  1.  eiriSelfAeSa  Thuc.  vi.  34.^  Here  belongs  also 
KaOiifiaty  the  vowel  of  which,  after  the  remembrance  of  an  originally 
existing  c  had  become  obscured,  was  treated  like  a  final  vowel.  Forms 
like  KaSjjfjiriv,  KaS^ro,  i:a6p/u€6a,  which  we  ought  perhaps  to  admit  in 
Arist.  Lys.  149,  Kan.  919,  Xen.  Oyrop.  v.  1,  8,  according  to  the  traces 
in  the  M.SS.,  change  into  KaOoifxriv  (Plat.  Theag«  130),  KaSoiro  (also 
K&Ooiro)f  though  Cobet  Nov.  Lect.  225  in  his  rigour  will  not  allow  uieee 
in  Attic. 
91  It  is  much  less  common  for  the  primitive  verbs  to  become  thematic 
by  the  addition  of  a  vowel.  Here  belong  the  Homeric  forms  c-o-t-c  I 
284,  e-o-c  I  142,  X  838  and  the  quite  isolated  ivioi  Herod,  vii.  6.  The 
introduction  of  the  vowel  may  have  been  facilitated  by  conjunctives  like 
cw  and  the  participle  iwr,  the  only  form  in  use.  The  forms  toig  and  cot 
find  a  support  in  the  Latin  -aes,  -set  oi  poa-aerriy  es-aet  ^for  ed-aet).  Besides 
these  I  can  only  compare  Oiotro  which  appears  occasionally  in  Herodotus 
IwpoQdioiTo  i.  53,  vwoOioiTo  vii.  237 ;  on  the  other  hand  vpoQtno  iii.  148). 
For  *ioi  (X  21 ),  according  to  what  has  been  said  above,  is  rather  to  be  taken 
as  moulded  on  loLriv  for  hiriv,  and  is  related  to  ioir^v  as  vniptrxot  (dis- 
cussed above)  is  to  linax'tiriyy  though  certainly  the  participle  luiv  sug- 
gests the  parallel  with  loc,  icur.  These  scanty  traces  of  an  added  vowel 
make  it  extremely  improbable  that,  as  has  often  been  assumed,  in  all  the 
optatives  of  the  verbs  in  fit  with  the  sound  ot  the  analogy  of  the  con- 
tracted verbs  was  followed.  The  course  of  formation  was  not  trpo^BctTo 
wpocdioiTO  jrpocOotro,  but  irpoiSelro  (and  wpogdeiro),  frpogOoiTO  (and  irp^c^ocro). 
This  view  solves  for  us  a  riddle,  otherwise  hardly  intelligible,'  in  the 
fact  (one  which  contravenes  the  whole  course  of  the  verbal  structure), 
that  the  contracted  verbs,  as  well  as  the  contracted  futures  which  are 
analogous  to  them,  though  undoubtedly  thematic  in  then*  formation^  yet 
deviate  into  the  analogy  of  the  non-thematic  verbs.  The  older  grammar 
r^iarded  the  so-called  Attic  forms  like  itotoirjVf  n/iy i^c  as  by  no  meaxiB 

*  WorlBoiro  Herod,  iii.  41  has  weak  authority :  Stein  writes  iverlBero, 
>  The  Cretan  form  cvif49ovTo  C.  L  2664,  2,  which  Ahrens  regardB  as  an  err, 
points  to  a  still  wider  extension  of  the  thematic  o. 
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sorprising  by-forms  of  the  shorter  like  woioifity  rtfiffii.  But  a  little  re-, 
flexion  upon  the  course  of  the  developement  of  the  Greek  verbal  structure 
shows  us  at  once  that  such  forms  are  really  quite  as  astonishing  as  an 
occasional  *XeyeVai  by  the  side  of  Xiyeiy  or  Ayatfii  by  the  side  of  &yta 
would  be.  But  it  has  been  fully  proved  above  p.  246  ff.,  that  the  con- 
tracted verbs,  for  which  the  Aeolians  retained  very  extensively  the 
analogy  of  the  verbs  in  fit,  show  even  outside  this  dialect  unmistakeable 
traces  of  such  inflexion,  and  that  various  phonetic  phenomena  point  with 
iDertainty  to  a  general  extension  of  the  Aeolic  inflexion  in  earlier  times. 
It  is  therefore  a  priori  probable  that  this  phenomenon  also  may  be 
ranged  with  the  others. 

Before  we  discuss  this  any  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to.  point  92 
out  the  actual  facts  as  to  the  occurrence  of  these  forms,  for  which  col- 
lections have  been  made  by  Fischer  ad  Yellerum  ii.  345,  Matthiae  L 
§  198,  ^2,  Kiihner  L  p.  544,  Wecklein  Curae  epigraphicae  31,  La  Kodie, 
ZtsdL  f.  o.  Gymn.  Sept.  1874,  p.  424  fL  In  Homer  there  are  only  two 
instances :  ^cXo/17  h  692,  and  ^polri  i  320,  while  optatives  like  f^Bovioijii- 
X  881,  Kokioi^  iwt<pdoyiotQ,  ofUXftpovioigj-reiKeiot,  if  fit  n  85,  e^  v  12,  ^pdtoifAt 
o  817,  iifiufoifii  H  157  are  far  more  common.  On  the  various  forms  of 
the  verbs  in  aoi  in  Homer  Mangold  Stud.  vi.  208  ff.  gives  full  informa- 
tion. The  so-called  Attic  forms  appear  also  here  and  there  on  Ionic 
inscriptions  :^  thus  0.  I.  3044  antiOolrjy  &vtiOeoltj  (I,  51)  by  the  side  of 
TouH  (L  43) ;  and  in  Herodotus,  but  here  too  still  as  rare  exceptions ; 
thus  woiolij  vL  35  (v.  1.  irocoi,  tocei;),  evopftf  i.  89  by  the  side  of  iroiioifii 
V,  106,  KoXioi  i.  11.  From  Hippocrates  too  a  few  instances  are  quoted. 
They  occur,  as  isolated  forms,  among  the  Dorians,  e.g.  0.  I.  2556,  47 
&hiKolrij  Epidiarm.  firagm.  33 

Tis  de  tea  Xtpfj  ytP€<r$tu  fi^  <f>6ovovfitvos  <f>iKos ; 

where,  according  to  the  principle  established  by  Hugo  Weber  in  his 
paper  on  the  particle  i:a,  we  must  write  Kar.  In  the  Argive  treaty  of 
alliance  (Thuc.  v  79)  we  find  hoicoiri.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  in 
Alcman  p.  89  B.'  vik^,  in  the  Locrian  inscription  of  Chaleion  or  Oean- 
theia  L  2  avXf^  1.  4  aoiKoavXff  1.  6  /icro/ocjccoi,  1.  8  7rpo£f  veoc,  and  on  the 
Delphic  inscription  C.  I.  1688  kt^iopKioifit  (cp.  liffiopKloitAtv  in  the  Oretan 
inscription  published  by  Bergmann  1.  71).  We  see  fi*om  this  that  the 
2iame  ^ Attic'  for  the  fuller  forms  is  only  so  far  correct,  that  they  be- 
come more  common  and  almost  the  rule  in  Attic.  For  f^m  the  time  of 
the  tragedians  the  longer  forms  occur,  and  in  prose  they  become  in  time 
much  more  common  than  the  shorter  ones.  The  following  statement 
may  make  this  plain  : 

« 

Aesch.  Suppl.  1064  oirooTcpoii;    Prom.  978  pocroifi  S» 

„     Ag.  1049  airtiBolris  Soph.  0.  R.  1470  boKotfu 

Soph.  Antig.  70  d^<^s  „    Phil.  895  dp^fu 


n 


TAich.  902  a 


¥Tt^ 


Eur.  HeL  1019  aSumvfiiitv  Aesch.  Suppl.  1014  tlrvxoiiuv  93 

(v.  L  ^IKOiTJV  viv) 

„    Oyc.  132  ^piorifKP  Soph.  PhiL  1393  dpfiJL€v 

rpina.  (vvdpSfitp) 
Arist  Vesp.  279  avri/SoXoii;  Soph.  Trach.  1235  vo<rol 


„  Nub.  1255  f^v 
UC  ii.  5  irpox^poifif  ( 
if     viiL  06  vty^  Plat.  Bap.  vii  516  a  xaBop^ 


Thuc  ii.  5  irpox^piMj,  doKouj        Thucji.  100  doxoc 
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Plato  Orat.  S91  ayair^v  Plato  Bep.  viii.  567  diropoc 

„     Menez.  247  viKifjrt  „    L^.  il  664  mfi^ 

„     Gorg.  486  iXiyyi^ijy  Theogn.  107  a^y 

Isoicr.  vii.  60  tntrifi^p 

Dem.  iv.  61  inxtfri 

Aefich.  ii,  167  fjMariyoiTiv  Arist  Pax  1076  vfitvaioi 

(v.  1.  fuwrriyocfti) 
„      „  102  doKoirf(rap  regularly  -ycr,  -o«r.' 

To  understand  the  longer  forms  we  must  start  from  the  primitive 
forms  of  the  contracted  verbs,  which  recommended  themselves  to  us  on 
p.  248  as  the  most  probable,  viz.  *^iXjfi7-/i»,  *dovX(tfi7-/ii,  ^yucarj-fAi,  The 
original  optatives  were  thus  *^cXi7€-ii|k,  *^owX«£-/i;>',  ♦vocac-iV*'*  These 
forms  were  variouslj  modified.  By  contraction  there  came  about  the 
AeoUc  forms  <pi\ilriy,  for  which  there  is  good  authority,  as  well  as 
for  oucelriy  (cp.  Ahrens  Aeol.  140),  ^ovXoiriv,  viKalriyj  the  last  two  not 
being  estciblished  by  quotations,  but  presumable  on  analogy.  On  the 
other  hand  here,  as  in  so  many  other  forms,  the  very  common  o  made 
its  way  into  the  place  of  the  t ;  •^iXiyo-Ziyf,  *hov\i»H)-ifi-y,  *j'aao-/if-i', 
shortened  into  ^tXcoit^K,  ^ovXoo/171',  yucdodiy,  and  contracted  into  ^cXoiifK, 
^ovXoiriyf  yiKfJiy.  It  is  noteworthy  how  rare  the  examples  of  this 
formation  without  contraction  are,  like  the  above-mentioned  Tean 
&KM0eo/i7.  This  might  suggest  that  <pi\oiriy  arose  in  the  same  way 
firom  the  Aeolic  <l>i\€iriy  as  €f\oitiy  from  *€f\tiriy,  and  for  the  Homerio 
94  (jiopoiJiy  this  view  would  find  special  confirmation  in  the  Aeolic  infinitive 
^ptjyai.  But  the  optatives  of  the  verbs  in  -aut  with  their  -ftiy  point 
without  any  qualification  to  -aoii/r,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  two  other 
classes  of  contracted  verbs  went  the  same  course. 

The  contracted  verbs  in  -toi  were  followed  by  the. contracted  fujiures, 
which  indeed  in  every  respect  are  guided  by  their  analogy.  Thus  kftoiriy^ 
i^volriy  and  the  like  need  no  further  explanation.  The  case  is  difierent 
with  the  optatives  of  the  perfect  like  ttcttoc  60/17.  W^  shall  come  back  to 
these  forms  in  dealing  with  the  perfect.  We  may  simply  mention  here 
that  the  vowel  of  the  perfect-stem  in  ci^c/i^k,  Beheiriy  is  treated  exactly 
like  a  s^em-vowel,  so  that  here  too  no  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  method 
of  enlanation  just  set  fprth. 

'  There  is  thus  only  one  group  of  forms  left,  which  is  surprising,  the 
Lesbian  Aeolic  optatives  in  'Oirjy  or  -017  k  frx)m  thematic  aorists  ^Ahrens 
Aeol.  132).  For  these  we  have  really  two  witnesses,  the  scholium  on 
tS  241,  mentioned  above,  in  which  there  are  quoted  as  analogies  to  the 
Homeric  iwi/txpivc  from  the  work  of  Alexander  of  Cotyaea  inpl  trayro* 
^awGy,  'iolriy  ical  ayayo/ijK  wapa  SaTr^oI*  and  ^mirayoiriy  wap* 
Eifw6\diy  and  Etym.  Magn.  p.  558,  28  "Etrri  Xaxoifii,  Xaxo<Ci  Xaxoc* 
rovro  ylyerai  kutcl  rrXioyaafiov  tov  rj  'Amcwc  Xaxoiri'  cTra  wpoiSiaei  tov 
C  Xa\otric'  Kal  Tpown  tov  q  etc  ^9  yiVcrac  to  vpatToy'  koI  aTo/3oXjf 
A/oXu^  TOV  I  \ax6riy  fcp.  Anecd.  Oxon.  ii  204,  Choeroboscus  ii.  772), 
Hence  the  fragment  of  Sappho  preserved  by  Apollon.  de  syntaxi  247  (fr. 
9  B.')  is  undoubtedly  read  correctly  thus  : 

Toi^c  t6v  TTokoy  Xaxofjv, 

'  Cobet  Nov.  Lect.  p.  364  limits  still  further  the  use  of  the  shorter  forms, 
saying  '  Tragicis  lioet  vo^oT/u  et  9oito7fu  et  similia  dicere,  populo  et  ooioicis  et 
oratoribns  non  lioet,  sed  9oKolfiy,  ywroii^y  et  similia  sola  in  osu  sunt.* 
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Of  the  two  other  forms  the  one  has  been  already  set  aside  by  Ahrens 
Dor.  330.  For  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Attic  comedian  Eupolis 
should  have  formed  an  otherwise  unheard-of  aorist  iriiruyov^  and  much 
more  probable  that  rrE-Kayoitiv  is  to  be  taken  as  the  optative  of  the  per- 
fect Tftirriya  in  a  comic  imitation  of  a  Doric  dialect.  Meineke  in  the 
Addenda  to  the  larger  edition  of  the  Comedians  v.  p.  10  to  a  certain 
extent  admits  this.  Hence  neirdyoirit'  goes  along  with  the  above-men- 
tioned ireiroiOoiriv  and  the  like.  Is  it  possible  that  dyayoiriv,  which  is 
also  quoted  from  Sappho,  is  merely  a  copyist's  error  for  Xaxoirjy  1  In  95 
any  case  these  aorists  are  quite  isolated,  and  although  in  the  case  of  the 
Aeolians,  who  formed  optatives  in  -iriy  frdkn  all  derived  verbs,  it  would 
not  be  quite  impossible  to  imagine  an  extension  of  this  analogy,  we  may 
still  venture  the  conjecture  that  \ax6riy  is  perhaps  by  no  means  identical 
with  Xdxpi^if  but  is  formed  from  a  derived  *\ax6w,  Aeol.  *Xdxai;i(,  and 
is  thus  completely  regular.  For  a  derived  *\ax6w  by  the  side  of  Xax^c 
would  be  quite  as  conceivable  as  dvow,  vc^ow  by  the  side  of  dvoc,  ti^g. 
The  loss  of  I  has  its  analogies,  as  Ahrens  has  shown  in  §  16,  in  a  widely 
extended  uncertainty  of  the  i  between  vowels  among  the  Aeolians, 
which  points  to  a  semi- vocalic  pronunciation,  and  of  which  we  found 
a  trace  in  the  Elean  ia=i£iri  on  p.  328.  For  barytone  verbs  Ahrens 
Aeol.  133  quotes  regular  forms  like  Bdifoic,  xalpottrda  as  at  the  same  time 
Lesbian. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

VERBAL  N0UX8  OF  THE  PHESEJ^T  AND  SIMPLE  AORIST  STEM. 

Of  the  forms  of  the  two  stems  hitherto  discussed  there  remain  now 
only  the  infinitives  and  the  participles,  i.e.  the  formations  which  on 
p.  2  we  described  as  verbal  nouns.  Though  the  more  uniform  extension 
of  the  participles  through  the  various  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages  makes  it  hardly  doubtful  that  the  verbal  adjectives  or  par- 
ticiples were  fixed  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  petrified  case-forms  of 
abstract  substantives,  which  we  call  infinitives,  we  will  still  keep  to  the 
traditional  order,  and  begin  with  the  latter. 

L  INFINITIVES. 

In  the  formation  of  the  infinitives  we  meet  with  a  variety,  which  is 
quite  surprising,  when  compared  with  the  uniformity  in  the  form  of  the 
96  moods.  Not  merely  do  the  different  branches  of  the  cognate  languages 
show  important  differences  in  the  form  of  the  infinitive,  as  we  shall 
have  to  explain  further  on,  but  even  the  Greek  dialects,  which  elsewhere 
show  hardly  any  but  phonetic  variations  in  the  formation  of  the  verbal 
forms,  differ  considerably  in  the  formation  of  the  active  infinitive  from  the 
stems  here  mentioned  and  also  from  the  perfect,  while  for  the  middle 
and,  to  notice  this  at  the  same  time,  for  the  sigmatic  aorist,  they  offer  us 
the  usual  spectacle  of  essential  identity.  We  shall  return  further  on  to 
the  significance  of  this  remarkable  difference,  which  hitherto  has  re- 
ceived but  little  attention ;  but  our  task  for  the  present  is  to  represent 
the  variety  as  accurately  as  possible. 

The  various  infinitive  forms  of  the  Greek  language  can  be  best 
arranged  in  five  groups : 

1)  those  in  -fievai  and  -fiev  :   e.g.  ^a;i£ vat,  cXOeyitci',  redvafiiyai. 

if  those  in  -rai :  e.g.  yvd-yai^  (f^d-yai,  ytyovi-vai, 

3)  those  in  -er,  -ijr,  -ttv :    e.g.  Cret.  ^^ptvy  Aeol.  ciiriyv,  Homer. 

4)  those  of  the  sigmatic  aorist :  ^ctfac,  ufivvai. 

•  5)  those  in  -aOai  throughout  the  whole  middle  voice. 
It  is  only  the  first  three  groups  which  need  a  more  thorough  dis- 
cussion. What  we  are  struck  with  at  once  is  a  very  extraordinaiy 
variation,  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  verbs,  i.e.  those,  which  have  no 
thematic  vowel,  between  the  first  and  the  second  group,  in  the  case  of 
the  thematic  formations  between  the  first  and  the  third  group.  In 
the  language  of  Homer  this  variation  reaches  its  height.  We  may 
see  in  this  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  unmistakeable  fact  that  this 
language  established  itself  in  the  mouth  of  epic  singers  under  the 
crossing  influences  of  different  dialects.  From  the  root  ec  there  are  five 
forms :  f/i/icrai,  tfitvaij  efifiev,  tfuv^  and  tlvai^  the  last  already  the  most 
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eommoii.  In  the  case  of  the  derived  verbs  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
three  forms  originating  in  the  crossing  of  the  Aeolic  formation  with  the 
Ionic  after  the  analogy  of  the  conjugation  in  -/i« :  ^p^-yiterot,  ij^opfj-vaif 
<l>ope'iiy,  so  that  here  the  first  three  groups  are  represented  in  one  and 
the  same  verb. 

1)  First  Group:  Infinitives  in  -fxeyai  and  -ptv,  97 

Betwein  the  longer  and  the  shorter  form  there  is  this  difference,  that 
the  former  is  decidedly  more  archaic,  i.e.  more  usual  in  the  Homeric 
dialect,  but  cannot  be  elsewhere  proved  to  have  been  in  use,  except  by  a 
few  trsices  in  the  Lesbian  Aeolic  dialect,  and  in  the  elegiac  poets  in- 
fluenced by  the  Homeric  language.  As  instances  of  the  various  present 
and  aorist  forms  of  the  two  chief  conjugations,  which  belong  here,  we 

may  quote  tfifitvat  A  117,  ^ufZ/ieiat  Z  393,  irapitrrafievai  rj  341,  (evyvv' 
fiErai  r  260,  Kixfjfieyai  O  274— Kara /3?//i€ rat  M  65,  cirori/^ei  at  K  55,  ^d- 
fxivai  A  98,  difitvat  B  285,  yrwfiivai  B  349,  Kara^vfievai  T  241,  &X«- 
fitrai  ♦  495 — (hulifiiiat  0  73,  6.p\efjevai  Y  154,  Xrjye^itai  I  257,  irorro' 
vopevifieyat  e  277 — eivifierai  II  375,  eXdifiiiai  A  151 — orOifieyat  i.e. 
itya-Oi'fAerai  and  l/i/ifi'at  on  the  inscription  from  Cyme  C.  I.  3524  L  53, 
51,  QTv^d/jcrai  on  that  from  Mitylene  2166,40;  tfifieyai  appears  re- 
peatedly on  the  Lesbian  inscription  discovered  by  Conze,  and  in  Sappho 
fr.  136.  For  forms  like  (ftvXatrtrifieyai  in  the  Elegiac  poets  cp.  Kenner 
Stud.  i..2,  31. — The  forms  ti^irai  as  Megarian  in  ArLst.  Ach.  775,  and 
iiktUficyai  in  the  Spartan  treaty  Thuc.  v.  77  are  quite  isolated,  and 
Ahrens  doubts  both. 

The  infinitives  in  -^ey  are  formed  by  Homer  less  commonly  from 
verbs  in  -fit  than  those  in  -fxtrai :  l^yiiy  2  364,  ^eOiifny  A  351,  t/xcv 
A  170,  opyv^ey  I  353 — ?d/j€i'  A  379,  fiedifxey  A  283,  iiriirpoifiey  A  94, 
ovTcifiey  E  132,  ax^fiey  9  254.  Those  from  thematic  verbs  are  more 
common:  ayifiey  A  323,  ayoptvifity  B  10,  6.yairaZ(fiey  CI  464,  ^(Wiccfifr, 
Kaiifity^  yifpifiey,  iroXefiti^ifjiey,  ainvlifity^  (f^epifiey  —  iliri^ty  H  373, 
Ikdifiey  A  247,  0ayc/iev  ic  386.  On  the  other  hand  the  Dorians  have 
made  the  form  in  -fiiy  the  regular  one  for  non- thematic  verbs  (Ahr. 
Dor.  315).  This  form  may  be  established  as  Cretan  (cdofny  C.  I  3048\ 
Laconian  {awo^ofiev  1334),  Heraclean  {Jifity  tab.  Heracl.  i.  75  etc.), 
Delphian  {elfuy  Wescher-Foucart  i.  2,  7),  Locrian  (ei^'ifxey  Stud.  ii.  453, 
1.  3,  8),  Corcyraean  {ayaOifiey  C.  I.  1841),  and  Syracusan  (irpo^iBofiey 
Spich.  fr.  71,  Ahrens),  and  is  abundantly  represented  in  Pindar  by  the 
side  of  the  rare  Ionic  form  hovyai  {rtdifiey  Pyth.  i.  40,  (rrafiiy  Pjrth.  iv. 
2) :  cp.  G.  A.  Peter  de  dial.  Pindari  p.  63.  The  few  instances  of  the 
Hnd  in  the  Attic  drama  are  discussed  by  Grerth  Stud.  i.  2,  257.  The  98 
Aeolians  are  much  less  consistent.  We  have  indeed  Boeot.  tl^eissiTiai 
C.  I.  1562,  63,  Kaprepfjfiiy  Athen.  x.  p.  417  b,  and  Thessalian  hofiey 
^Ahrens  Dor.  p.  529,  1.  12),  but  the  Lesbian  Aeolians  always  said 
tirah'rjy  (and  aiiiy/it),  &yT\rjr,  r/frav,  o^infy  (Conze)  :  we  also  find  in 
Conze  xii.  C.  1.  12,  irapj7i=7ra^€trai    (from   waplrifii  :  at   ^el  '7raprjr*avroig 

TttQ  Itk-a^),  which  modifies  the  rule  of  Ahrens  Aeol.  315,  that  mono- 
syllabic stems  always  had  the  ending  -fieyat.  There  are  further  the' 
Arcadian  forms  5''a'>  awetdftyai,  ijarv^povi/i^ac  (Michaelis  in  Fleckeisen's 
Jahrb.  1861,  p.  594),  which  are  of  importance  m  forming  our  judgment 
on  the  Homeric  dialect.  Evidently  the  same  variety  prevailed  among 
the  Aeolians  as  with  Homer.    For  there  is  an  agreement  also  in  the  £Act 

s2  — ^ 
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that  at  any  rate  with  the  Boeotians  and  Thessalians  there  are  infinitives 
in  'fiev  from  thematic  verbs.  Boeot.  tftayi^Ev  (Ahrens  Dor.  523), 
KpLlliyiev  Strattis  in  a  Boeotian  passage  (Ahrens  Aeol.  210),  ffxpifitv 
(Recueil  d'inscriptions  de  B^otie  par  Decharme,  no.  xxv),  Theasal. 
virapx^fiEv^  iyypa(t>ifiev  (Ahrens  Dor.  p.  529, 1.  20,  27),  all  forms  which 
have  their  parallels  only  in  Homer. 

There  are  still  a  few  peculiarities  to  be  discussed.  For  Homer 
Bekker  (Homer.  Bl.  i.  69)  has  discovered  the  law  that  *  the  huguage  of 
Homer  knows  no  infinitive  in  -fiet'f  in  which  the  penultimate  has  a 
double  consonant  or  a  long  vowel : '  hence  while  we  find  yywjjievaif  there 
is  no  *y*'w/i£i',  no  *(rTfiiJi€y,  ♦^u/icv,  *<hopr)yLtVy  and  none  from  passive 
stems  like  ^^afiJi^tv^  *lodfiyitv,  though  forms  of  this  kind  are  common 
among  the  Dorians.  To  the  Aeolians,  however,  such  forms  seem  to  be 
quite  as  unknown  as  to  Homer.  Length  by  position  appears  in  cff/icv^ 
which  occurs  five  times  in  Homer  (S  364,  f  334,  ^  419,  r  289,  x  210) 
with  the  variants  t^fiey  and  ilvai,  and  also  in  iJ/ifv  (A  719). — Three 
Homeric  infinitives  have  a  surprising  long  vowel  before  the  endings 
'fieyat  or  -fttVj  nQiifxtvai  ^  83,  247,  *ifi€vai  Y  365,  and  (evyvvfiev  11  145, 
which  violates  the  rule  just  given.  Of  these  ndfifievni  has  been  left 
unassailed,  for  it  is  evidently  formed  upon  the  analogy  of  k-aX^/ierai 
K  125,  Kix^yLzvai  O  274.  For  ^ifierai,  however,  G.  Hermann  Opusc.  i. 
242  has  proposed  c/i/i£vai,  supported  by  an  unintelligible  passage  in  the 
99  Et.  M.  p.  467,  20,  for  (evyvvfiev  (evyyvfifiev  which  has  no  support  what- 
ever. I.  Bekker  (Hom.  Bl.  i.  69)  approves  of  both,  but  has  only  ad- 
mitted the  former  into  his  text.  The  model  from  which  this  suggestion 
is  derived  is  apofifieiai  Hes.  Op.  22,  where  the  reading  is  by  no  means 
certain,  so  that  we  ought  perhaps  to  write  simply  apwfitvaiy  a  form  with 
an  Aeolic  colouring  after  the  pattern  of  the  Homeric  0op///ic  i/ac  (cp. 
ckXa»/ierai).  For  the  two  Homeric  verbs  we  must  conjecturally  assume  a 
transition  to  the  analogy  of  the  thematic  verbs ;  i.e.  f/ifvai  is  contracted 
from  *iifieyai  (cp.  iwi',  *ioifii)y  (evyyv/jiey  from  ^l^ivyvvifxiy  (cp.  'CEvyvvov 
T  393).  If  anyone  finds  this  assumption  over-bold,  he  may  remember 
that  ievyyv/jii  and  opyv^i  are  the  only  two  verbs  in  -/ic  which  form  an 
infinitive  in  Homer.  The  view  that  syllables  naturally  short  can 
biBCome  long,  by  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  easier  road  of  the  doubling 
of  the  consonant,  rests  upon  a  false  application  of  the  irregularities 
occurring  with  the  augment,  discussed  on  p.  78. — I.  Bekker  (Hom.  Bl. 
i.  147)  i^ows  that  the  forms  in  -rffieyai  as  well  as  those  in  -iftey  were 
favoured  by  the  preference  for  a  dactylic  ending  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  foot. 

The  most  curious  of  all  infinitives  are  those  in  -/icck,  quoted  from 
inscriptions  among  some  of  the  Dorians,  especially  among  the  Rhodians 
and  ^eir  Sicilian  colonists;  these  all  come  from  roots  without  the 
thematic  vowel :  Rhod.  irpoTiBiyLny  C.  L  2525  b,  1.  99,  tlyieiv  2905  c.  7, 
Qelan  ayadifieiy  5475,  1.  25,  Agrig.  ciyitcev,  ayadip.uyy  &vo^6fi£iy  5491, 
1.  18,  23,  24.  In  Epicharmus,  too,  Ahrens  Dor.  315  thinks  he  finds 
traces'of  an  ending  -fteiF,  and  in  the  appendix  he  adds  ayotKoloyniBfifUiv 
from,  an  inscription  from  Telos  near  Rhodes  published  by  Ross.  This 
termination  is  evidently  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  It  deserves 
notice  that  these  same  inscriptions  give  us  in  part  the  strange  form 
irapeitrxnrai,  iraputrxiitrdai  (Ahr.  341),  that  is,  another  instance  of  cc  in 
the  place  of  a  wide-spread  c. 
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2)  Second  Geoup:  iNriNirivES  in  -rat. 

The  forms  like  <pavaty  h^ovat^  Tidivaiy  ^tiKrvvaif  so  common  in  Attic^ 
are  as  entirely  unknown  to  Homer  as  to  the  Doric  and  Aeolic  dialects. 
Even  of  the  perfect  infinitive  in  -iiat,  like  el^ivai  ^Homer.  Ufierai), 
yeyoriyai,  as  Meister  Stud.  iv.  422  haa  already  noticea,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  to  he  foimd  in  Homer,  any  more  than  with  the  Aeolians  100 
and  Dorians  (cp.  Ahrens  Dor.  331).  A  deep  rifb  here  runs  between  the 
Greek  dialects.  For  the  Homeric  we  may,  in  accordance  with  what  has 
been  noticed  above  (p.  340),  lay  down  the  following  rule,  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  three  terminations  "fteyai,  -/xcv,  -yai :  -fieyai  is  used, 
evidently  as  an  archaism,  with  the  most  different  stems,  -fiey  only  with 
stems  with  a  short  vowel,  -  lai  only  with  those  with  a  long  vowel.    Hence 

yvii>fi(vat  and  yvavai 
<f>oprifji^pai  and  ifioprjvai 
Btfuvai  diyuev  and  dtivm  occur 


hut  not  *yvS>yL€V  but  yvavai 

not  ovrdvai  hut  ovrdfievai  or  ovrdfiev 

not  tidfvai  but  tifievai  or  Idfj^v 

not  TfBmvcu  but  r(6vdyL€vai  or  TiBvdfiev, 


There  is  only  one  exception  to  this  rule,  viz.  ley  at,  but  this  occurs 
very  fi^uently,  though  often  with  the  various  readings  "ifieyai  and  *ifiiy. 
If  we  remember  that  here  the  form  alone  in  use  later  on  differs  from  the 
genuine  Homeric  form  only  by  a  single  consonant,  it  becomes  not  impro- 
bable, as  Leo  Meyer  Vergl.  Gr.  ii  279  has  already  conjectured,  that  this 
exception  was  unknown  to  the  genuine  language  of  Homer.  The  col- 
lections given  already  on  p.  339  f.  show  that  the  Dorians  and  Aeolians  do 
not  share  this  disinclination  to  infinitives  in  -/ler  with  a  long  penultimate. 
The  disinclination  is  specifically  Homeric,  and  quite  leaves  the  impres- 
sion of  a  custom  fashioned  in  the  circle  of  the  epic  singers.  Infinitives 
in  -yai  after  a  preceding  long  vowel  are  tolerably  nimierous  in  Homer, 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  later  language,  as  afjyai  y  183,  ^Xwrai  M  172, 
pfjyai  M  459,  fiiGtvai  K  174,  yvGivai  /3  159,  liayrwyai  H  424,  hwyai  A 
319,  Ivyai  B  41.3,  i\yai  N  369,  Qtivai  Z  92,  eriivai  ^  266,  irepupvyai  ia 
236,  and  more  common  than  all  eliai.  The  present  form  hi^ovyat  occurs 
as  a  quite  isolated  case  in  £1 425,  and  must  be  placed  among  the  numerous 
linguistic  peculiarities  of  this  book.  All  these  forms  are  not  established 
as  Lesbian  Aeolic ;  how  slight  the  traces  of  them  in  Doric  are  is  shown 
by  Ahrens  p.  316.  Even  in  Pindar,  according  to  Peter  p.  63  hiKyvyai  101 
(fr.  171  Boeckh)  is  quite  isolated.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  in  the 
Arcadian  dialect  ^vat=£lvac  (Teg.  10),  amiOiiyaij  KaTVfpporfjrai  (ib.  49) 
answering  to  the  Homeric  ilrai  and  (popijyai  (cp.  above  p.  339). 

3)  Third  Group:  Infintives  in  -ey  (-ccr,  -lyr). 

In  the  formation  of  the  infinitive  from  verbs  with  a  thematic  vowel 
the  Greek  dialects  agree  very  much  more  than  in  that  of  verbs  in  -/i«* 
The  old  forms  in  -/lerac  and  -fity  gix)w  antiqimted  much  sooner  after  a 
thematic  vowel.  From  the  very  earliest  times  we  meet  with  infinitives 
in  -ety  (A^l.  -ijv.  Dor.  -ty)  everywhere  on  Greek  soil.  Even  in  Homer 
this  ending  is  far  more  common  in  the  present  than  the  m-formation. 
If  I  may  trust  my  collections,  there  are  151  infinitives  in  -ur  (including 
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the  contracted  verbs)  against  84  m-formations.  In  this  statement  all 
compoiinds  are  reckoned  along  with  the  simple  verb  as  one.  It  is  espe- 
•cially  noteworthy  that  the  contracted  verbs  can  only  form  their  infi- 
nitive in  two  ways,  either  in  the  Aeolic  fashion :  uaX^/iCKai,  <lH}piiyai^ 
or  with  the  ending  -tv,  whether  uncontracted,  irtpdar^  oxinv  or  con- 
tracted viiKilv,  niipav.  We  might  indeed  conceive  of  forms  in  -ecfieyy 
'a£fi€v  or  'uyiiVy  -d/icv,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  heard  of.  Evidently 
the  formation  of  the  infinitives  in  -/ici'ac  and  -^tv  established  itself  at 
a  time  in  which  there  were  not  yet  any  contracted  verbs  in  the 
later  sense  of  the  word.  When  these  came  up  and  formed  their  infini- 
tives in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  other  flexion,  the  forms  of  the 
third  group,  which  by  this  time  had  been  quite  usual,  were  selected ;  by^ 
the  side  of  these  it  was  only  Aeolic  forms  like  <l>opnfityai  which  held 
their  ground  here  and  there  in  the  usage  of  the  minstrels. 

The  present  infinitives  in  -eip  are  Ionic  in  the  wider  sense,  hence 
they  are  also  Attic ;  but  besides  they  are  also  current  in  the  so-called 
milder  Doric  (Ahrens  Dor.  170),  and  hence  they  have  been  recently 
quoted  e.g.  from  the  Lociian  dialect  (dveiv,  ayftr,  0cip£tv,  Allen  Stud.  iiL 
237).  The  Lesbian  Aeolians  used  -rfv  instead  (Ahrens  Aeol.  89).  On 
inscriptions  we  find  <rvfi<l>iptjv  (G,  I.  no.  2166,  29),  apkfijv,  ext^y  iirtypa- 
i^rjy  (no.  3524,  17,  29,  37),  (ftevyrfv  (Sauppe  de  duabus  inscr.  Lesbiacis 
Gott.  1870,  p.  24),  in  M.SS.  &yriy  (Sappho  1,  19),  KpU-riv  (ib.  90),  ^pov- 
102  Titrlriv  (41,  2),  on  the  strength  of  which  -tiv  is  universally  written  in  the 
infinitive  in  Sappho  and  Alcaeus.  The  same  termination  is  fi»quently 
denoted  as  Doric  l\y  grammarians  ;  but,  as  Ahrens  (p.  158)  shows,  this 
can  at  most  be  the  case  for  some  branches  of  Doric,  especially  for  La- 
conian.     In  Theocritus  -?;v  as  an  infinitive  termination  is  not  certain. 

Instead  of  this  we  find  the  shorter  ending  -ev  (Ahrens,  p.  176)  abun- 
dantly established  from  different  sections  of  Doric.  There  is  the  evidence 
of  inscriptions  for  the  Cretan  forms  (\>tpEv,  riKTey,  ayayiyuxxKey,  tnrtiftev 

SHelbig  p.  33),  the  Heraclean  ayypatpeyy  ex^*'»  vrropx**'  (Meister  Stud.  iv. 
:21),  the  Theraean  eyypatpey,  the  JDelphic  aycv,  (pepey,  Ovei\  Finally 
the  Arcadian  tfi^atVtF,  eirrtpeial^ty,  vnapxty  (Gfelbke  Stud,  ii  26)  are  to- 
be  noticed.  Even  the  conjugation  vowel  e  of  the  derived  verbs  cannot 
produce  a  long  syllable.  In  Sie  Theraean  dialect  there  are  ^totkc'r,  Xet- 
Tovpyiy,  in  the  Delphic  eyoticiyf  in  Cretan  yoiyy  irody^  in  the  Pytha- 
goreans Kparir,  Quapiv^  as  against  contracted  forms  of  the  o-conjugationy 
like  the  Delphian  eTriTifiijyy  ffvXfjy,  The  reduction  of  a  double  £  to  a  single 
one  before  final  consonants  is  one  of  the  recognised  peculiarities  of  Doric* 
We  come  now  to  the  aorist  infinitives.  For  these  we  must  refer  in 
the  first  place  to  the  thorough  investigation  by  Henner  in  Stiid.  i.  2,  32. 
In  Homer  we  find  the  ending  -sd  y  according  to  Renner's  calculations 
102  times,  but  only  in  14  places  before  a  vowel,  e.g.  p,  446,  eiaiiUiy' 
oh  yap  Key  vwiK(f>vyoi  alitvy  oXeOpoy,  A  263  i(tti)\  wairtp  ifioly  TrcEctv,  ore 
QvfxoQ  oiwyiy.  There  are  further  three  other  forms,  the  contracted,  e.g. 
iXiivy  hheiy,  iruly^  which  in  some  verbs  is  the  only  form  of  the  kind 
admitted  by  the  metre,  e.g.  a\a\Kiiy,  afiaprih',  eiwely,  wtirtOiiyf  while 
other  stems  on  the  contrary  exclude  the  open  form,  e.g.  dpadieiy,  cpuica- 
KEtiy^  vpaOuiy 'j  secondly,  -ifiKy:  aXaXxifieyf  0ayc/ier,  (r\ifiey,  wii/ict'j. 
most  rarely  -ifieyai :  aXaW/icvai,  eXdifjLtrat,  According  to  my  calcula^ 
tion  there  are  19  different  suoriat  infinitives,  for  the  most  part  in  very 
common  use,  in  -ectv,  21  in  -cir,  10  in  -f/ic»',  4  in  -i/icvai.     Hence  her^ 
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too,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  form  which  in  later  times  is  the  only 
one  in  use,  is  even  in  Homer  the  most  usual.  Hesiod,  according  to 
Forstemann  de  dial.  Herod,  p.  33,  in  the  Opera,  and  the  Theogony, 
has  only  the  contracted  form  (a/i^c/3aXe(r,  lyityvEiv,  iXdih'y  idtiyy 
dar€iy)y  in  the  Scutum,  which  for  the  most  part  comes  nearer  to  the 
Homeric  language,  5  aorist  infinitives  in  -uiv  occur  in  6  passages :  103 
kXeeiv  337,  XiTriuy  332,  /xairecii' 231,  304,  nUeir  252,  vpaOieiy  2^0  ;  twice 
before  consonants  (Xirieiy  «:a/,  irpadiuy  fiifiitutre^),  four  times  before 
vowels  in  the  main  caesura  of  the  third  foot.  The  traces  of  the  ter- 
mination •^£11'  in  elegiac  and  iambic  poets  are  extremely  faint,  while  the 
Alexandrine  poets  in  their  imitation  of  Homer  by  no  means  reject  them. 
There  is  absolutely  no  instance  of  an  infinitive  in  -££iv  on  an  inscription. 
They  have  disappeared  from  the  text  of  Herodotus  in  consequence  of  the 
investigations  of  Bredow  (p.  324  fi*.)  and  Stein,  the  M.SS.  evidence  for 
them,  which  in  Hippocrates  also  is  weak,  not  I'ecommending  them. 
The  Attic  ihly,  Xaftuy,  fiadiiy  etc.  point  by  their  accent  to  contraction. 
In  the  same  way  in  the  Laconian  passage  in  Aristoph.  Lys.  1004  (riyfiy 
(^zsOiyiiy)  is  read  according  to  the  traces  of  the  EaA^enna  M.S. ;  and  the 
Dorian  aorist  infinitives  in  -ey,  like  the  present  infinitives  of  the  con- 
tracted verbs  are  accented  as  oxy tones  :  riKiy,  HiXiyj  (fil^aKii;  avyaya- 
yiy,  while  the  Asiatic  Aeolic  law  of  accentuation  requires  us  to  write 
feiwriy^  afroddyfjyj  virotrx^^  (Sauppe  de  inscr.  Lesb.  p.  24).  Reserving 
for  the  present  the  proof  of  this  view,  the  fact  may  be  here  provisionally 
mentioned,  that  all  these  endings  may  be  easily  explained  from  a  primi- 
tive  form  in  -u  y. 

One  extraordinary  formation  still  remains,  viz.  the  few  instances  of 
an  infinitive  in  -r  instead  of  -yai  from  primitive  aorists.  There  are  pro- 
bably not  more  than  two  which  can  be  established,  TrapfjyszTrapilyaif 
mentioned  above  p.  339,  and  ^ify=z^vyai  (Conze,  Reiseauf  Lesbos).  Since, 
as  we  saw,  the  Arcadians  had  forms  like  iiveidfiyat,  against  which  there 
are  Lesbian  forms  in  -}}i',  it  is  natural  here  to  conjecture  a  loss  of  the 
syllable  ai,  which  would  also  serve  to  explain  the  Aeolic  passive  infini- 
tives ]ike jitOvfrdTiy^fiidvaOfiyat,  <t>vy  is  quite  isolated,  and  extremely 
doubtful  in  Parmenides  v.  65  ed.  Karsten,  where  the  M.SS.  give  the 
onmetrical  verse. 

vcrrepov  ^  TTpotrBtv  rov  fjajbtvos  dp^dfitvov  <l>vvai, 

friy  is  just  as  doubtful  in  Anthol.  xL  140,  where  the  M.S.  has 

ois  ov  (TKcafifia  Xryctv,  ov  TTttv  (jyiXov 

while  Planudes  gives  wiy.     We  should  probably  read  iriely  with  synizesis. 
Finally  ^ovy  twice  occurs  before  vowels,  viz.  Theogn.  104  rov  fxerahovy  104 
idiXoi  and  Phoenix  CJoloph.  v.  20  yofjLo^  Kopwr-q  x*'P**   ^ovy  iirairovtrri. 
Perhaps  it  is  best  to  indicate  by  an  apostrophe  in  both  cases  the  elision 
of  the  ac. 

As  the  fourth  group  of  the  infinitives,  the  aorist  infinitives  in  -<rai, 
show  no  variations  whatever  within  the  range  of  Greek,  and  the  fifth 
group  containing  the  middle  infinitives  in  -aOai  very  slight  ones,  there  is 
no  reason  to  occupy  ourselves  more  in  detail  with  pointing  out  these 
forms,  and  we  may  at  once  turn  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
different  forms,  a  question  which  in  some  points  is  one  of  difiiculty. 
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The  nature  of  the  infinitive,  both  formal  and  syntactical,  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed  of  late,  especially  in  the  writings  of  Wilhelm  de 
infinitivi  forma  et  usu,  Eisenach  1872,  and  Jolly  Geschichte  des  Infini- 
tivs  im  Indogermanischen,  Munich  1873.  By  way  of  elucidation  of  the 
Greek  infinitives,  the  following  important  facts  are  brought  out  by  this 
discussion: 

1)  In  every  infinitive  form  we  have  to  expect,  besides  the  verbal 
stem,  which  in  many  cases  is  still  further  characterised  as  a  tense  stem, 
a  nominal  suffix  and  a  case  suffix. 

2)  The  same  multiplicity  of  nominal  suffixes,  which  has  already  met 
us  in  Greek,  prevails  in  the  infinitive  in  several  of  the  cognate  languages, 
above  all  in  the  Yedic  dialect ;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  warn  us  beforehand 
to  use  the  greatest  caution  in  the  attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  fonna- 
tions  which  only  distantly  resemble  each  other,  without  adequate  reasons. 

3)  In  Greek  we  can  discover  with  certainty  only  such  case  suffixes 
as  denote  the  locative  or  possibly  the  dative.  The  locative  is  adapted 
for  the  infinitive,  inasmuch  as  it  denotes  the  sphere  within  which  an  action 
takes  place,  the  dative,  inasmuch  as  it  denotes  the  object  with  reference 
to  which  an  action  is  done. 

Now  if  we  consider  in  the  first  place  the  first  group  of  active  in- 
finitives, the  polysyllabic  forms  in  -/utrai,  with  which  we  were  concerned 
on  p.  339  find  their  complete  correlate  in  the  Vedic  forms  in  -mand,  of 
105  which  Delbruck  Ind.  Verbum  p.  226  however  quotes  only  five  instances. 
But  of  these  five,  two  correspond  in  stem  also  to  Greek  forms :  dd-ma/irie 
=^(J-^£iat,  vid-Tnane^^i^'uevai,  We  have  further  the  Zend  infinitiveB 
in  -maine  (Wilhelm  p.  14)  like  ^tdo-maini  praise  from  rt.  f<w=Skt.  stu. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  origin  of  these  forms  in  Sanskrit. 
-man  is  here  one  of  the  most  common  suffixes  for  the  formation  of 
abstract  substantives,  and  -man-e  the  dative  of  this  suffix.  From  the 
stem  md-man  there  is  an  instrumental,  from  the  stem  dd-man  a  genitive 
as  well  as  the  dative  used  as  an  infinitive.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the 
Zend  'TnainSf  the  dative  of  the  nominal  suffix  -man.  Hence  if  do^fierai  is 
identical  with  dd-mane,  which  does  not  differ  at  all  phonetically,  it  follows 
that  do'fieiai  also  is  a  dative.  And  such  is  the  opinion  of  Bopp  Vei^l. 
Gr.  iii.2  324,  Leo  Meyer  Vergl.  Gr.  ii.  281,  Delbriick  Ztschr.  xviii.  82, 
Wilhelm  p.  14.  I  have  hitherto  in  agreement  with  Schleicher  (Compend.* 
p.  401)  especially  in  the  '  Elucidations ' »  p.  197  (E.T.  p.  221,  but  q). 
pp.  198-202  of  the  third  German  edition)  held  a  different  view,  influenced 
chiefly  by  three  considerations.  In  the  first  place  it  seemed  to  me  im- 
probable that  the  infinitive  ending  -fietni  contained  a  different  case  from 
-evai.  But  the  latter  e.g.  in  dd-iyai  seemed  from  its  similarity  to  the 
Skt.  ved-ane  the  locative  from  a  stem  vedana^  to  be  established  as  a 
locative.  This  argument  is  not  valid,  because,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
-evai  is  post-Homeric,  and,  as  will  be  shown,  is  very  different  from  this 
-one.  Secondly,  while  Latin  has  a  suffix  -men,  corresponding  to  the 
Skt.  neuter  -man,  Greek  gives  only  neuters  in  -//a  (from  /iav).  Hence 
we  should  rather  have  expected  -fiav-ai.  On  the  other  hand  it  seemed 
to  be  easy  to  connect  -^tvai  as  a  locative  of  a  feminine,  stem  -fxtva  with 
the  Greek  participles ;  and  there  was  little  to  surprise  one  in  the  middle 
force  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  it  was  evidently  only  by  de^;rees  that  the 
distinction  of  the  geviera  verhi  became  established,  while  in  abstract 
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substantiTes  like  irXricr-fiovijy  which  are  unmisiakeablj  akin,  there  is 
nothing  of  a  middle  character  (cp.  Jolly  In£nitiv  p.  85).  There  is  no 
great  weight  in  this  consideration,  because  the  heavier  vowel  a  in  these 
much-used  forms,  after  their  connexion  with  those  in  fjta{y)  had  become 
obscured — cp.  Trotyit^K,  iroi/icVoc — might  easily  have  been  'thinned'  into 
e.  Thirdly  -at  nowhere  occurs  as  a  suffix  of  the  dative.  But  as  -a i  is  106 
the  regular  representative  of  a  Skt.  e,  e.g.  in  the  personal  endings  -rac 
=te,  -vrai^ntdi  the  assumption  that  the  old  -ai  in  this  place  retamed  its 
full  strength,  has  at  least  some  analogies  in  its  favour.  The  impro- 
bability that  the  Skt.  dd-mane  and  ^ofievai  agree  purely  by  accident, 
and  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  Sanskrit  form  otherwise  than  has 
been  proposed,  i.e.  as  a  dative,  remain  the  principal  facts.  Hence  I 
agree  now  in  regarding  the  datival  origin  of  the  Greek  forms  in  -fierat  as 
established. 

Then  comes  the  question  how  the  shorter  -fjny  is  related  to  this 
-/icrai.  The  almost  universal  opinion,  to  which  I  have  hitherto  un- 
reservedly given  my  assent,  is  to  the  effect  that  -fiey  simply  arose  firom 
the  fuller  -/icrru  by  the  loss  of  the  -at.  A  confirmation  of  this  view 
oould  apparently  be  derived  from  the  accent.  For  the  accentuation 
oirrafiiv,  tiirifjiey,  ayifiiVy  which  violates  the  ordinary  rule  for  the  accent 
of  verbs,  points  decidedly  to  some  loss  at  the  end.  But  it  is  still  difficult 
to  assume  that  the  long  diphthongal  ending  has  been  dropped.  The  loss 
of  the  -a I  could  at  most  be  supported  by  the  elision  of  the  -at  in  verbal 
endings  before  vowels,  and  by  the  consideration  that  the  consciousness  of 
the  meaning  of  this  element  must  have  become  very  faint  even  in  the 
earliest  times.  A  fui-ther  support,  which  this  view  seemed  to  find  in 
the  assumption  that  the  ending  -iv  was  in  the  same  way  a  shortened 
form  of  -fvai,  quite  fails  us.  For,  as  we  shall  see,  -iv  never  occurs 
side  by  side  with  -£i  ai,  and  is  a  completely  distinct  formation.  And 
it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  Lesbian  Aeolic  infinitives  in  -fivhy  the 
side  of  'fiyai  (fxeOvadriy)  mentioned  on  p.  343  that  there  is  any  more  pro- 
bability in  the  loss  of  the  diphthong,  although  even  here  another  view  is 
possible.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  very  doubtful 
whether  we  can  refer  -fjey  to  .-/lei'at,  and  it  appears  more  probable  that, 
as  others  also  have  conjectured,  -//ci'  has  lost  a  simple  -t.  Thus  ^o/icv-ai 
would  be  dative,  lofiey  for  co^ey-i  locative  of  the  nominal  stem  loyny. 
The  loss  of  the  t  has  its  complete  analogue  in  the  preposition  eV  by  the 
side  of  Iviy  and  a  more  distant  one  in  the  2  sing,  in  -eic  for  ^eiai,  *€(n 
and  in  the  plural  datives  and  locatives  in  -otc,  -ate  by  the  side  of  the  107 
earlier  -ottri,  -aKTi,  In  this  way  we  might  explain  also  the  Rhodian 
forms  in  -^eiy  :  difAciy  would  be  to  di^ey  from  *t^c/i€i'-t  as  <ti'  to  iy  firom 
cV/,  that  is  to  say,  we  sho^lld  have  here  an  example  of  epenthesis.  How- 
ever I  should  not  like  to  attach  too  much  weight  to  this  latter  conjec- 
ture. Naturally  we  cannot  suppose  that  there  was  any  more  difierence  of 
meaning  between  -fiei'at  and  -/ler,  than  in  Sanskrit  between  the  infini- 
tive forms  originating  in  the  dative  and  those  from  the  locative.  The 
category  of  the  infinitive,  which  Jolly  very  justly  places  along  with  the 
adverbs,  rests  rather  upon  the  petrifaction  of  the  case-suffix. 

We  come  next  to  the  second  group,  the  infinitives  in  -  vat.  For  the  correct 
explanation  of  these  forms  the  statistical  data  given  on  p.  340  ff.,  which 
have  not  as  yet  received  due  attention,  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 
Previously,  starting  from  the  Attic  elhiyat,  I  r^;arded  the  c  as  an  essen- 
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tial  element  of  these  infinitiyes ;  and  hence  I  compared  e.g.  hilivai  witk 
the  Skt.  locative  vedcme,  which  is  used  in  later  San^rit  as  an  in- 
finitive. But  it  is  an  error  in  philology  to  compare  an  evidently  late 
Greek  form  with  a  Sanskrit  form  which  is  Hkewise  somewhat  recent. 
And  in  fact  the  traces  of  Vedic  infinitives  in  -aiie,  as  Delbriick  p.  225 
shows,  are  extremely  scanty.  The  two  which  rest  on  certain  evidence, 
dhurv-ane  ad  pugnandum  and  turv-dne  ad  vincendum,  are  regarded  by 
Wilhelm  p.  15  as  datives  from  stems  in  -aw.  If  we  consider  how  in  the 
Yedas  the  most  difierent  stem-formations  are  in  isolated  instances  used 
in  particular  cases  in  a  manner  resembling  the  infinitive,  we  shall  admit 
that  this  agreement  may  very  easily  be  purely  accidental.  On  the  other 
hand  two  facts  of  the  Greek  usage  can  hardly  rest  upon  chance,  viz.  firstly 
that  the  Homeric  language,  with  the  exception  of  Uvai,  mentioned  on 
p.  341,  and  probably  incorrectly  recorded,  has  only  infinitives  in  -rat 
with  a  long  penultimate ;  and  secondly  that  the  penultimate,  contrary 
*  to  the  general  course  of  verbal  accentuation,  in  sdl  Greek  dialects  hak 
always  the  accent :  yvwrai,  ovra^at,  ndivai.  The  two  fia,cts  combined 
make  it  probable  that  this  termination  has  sufiered  the  loss  of  a 
108  syllable  before  the  y.  The  vowel  before  the  r,  which  in  Homer  is 
always  long,  and  which  in  all  Greek  without  exception  is  accented^ 
always  belongs  to  the  stem,  and  not  merely  in  ^c^o-vac,  tpa-rai,  reOya^yaiy 
i^opn-yai,  where  this  is  self-evident,  but  also  in  ci^i-vat,  which  is  con- 
nected with  tt^i-Wy  tl^e-iri-y.  Hence  we  cannot  talk  of  an  ending  -eyat, 
but  only  of  -vac.  Now  some  might  wish  to  make  use  of  these  facta  to 
show  that  the  -yai,  to  which  we  are  thus  brought,  is  a  shortening  of 
"fieyat  through  the  intermediate  stage  -/iiai.  We  should  thus  have 
series  like 

yva>'fi€vai  *  yvta-fivai  yvcovai 

(porfituai  *  (fya-fivai  ^dpai, 

TEe  syncope  of  the  c  would  find  support  phonetically  in  forms  like 
fiih'firo-Qy  fiipi-fiya,  Tepa-fiyo-g  and  in  Latin  words  like  alu-mnt^^, 
colurmna.  But  it  would  be  diificult  to  adduce  a  single  Greek  analogue 
for  the  reduction  of  /xi^  to  a  mere  y  :  fiy  is  an  extremely  favourite  com- 
bination in  Greek.  The  form  hovyai  leads  us  on  another  track.  Benfey 
Orient  u.  Occident  i.  606  (cp.  Wilhelm  p.  17)  compared  this  with  the 
Vedic  ddvdne,  which  is  indeed  according  to  Delbriick  p.  225  quite 
isolated,  but  which  occurs  frequently,  and  can  only  be  explained  as  the 
dative  of  a  nominal  stem  da-van^  derived  from  the  rt.  dd.  This  com- 
parison remained  till  lately  a  mere  conjecture,  but  it  has  recently  found 
a  striking  confirmation  in  the  Cyprian  hfiyai^  which  occurs  twice  (cp. 
Deecke  u.  Siegismund  Stud.  vii.  248).  Now  •  are  we  to  suppose  tnat 
lovvai  was  formed  in  a  quite  difierent  manner  from  hilovyaiy  or  that  the 
isolated  Homeric  lilovyai  is  an  absolutely  distinct  formation  from  hil6yai^ 
and  both  again  from  yvHtvai,  dtlrai,  (pdyai  1  In  this  way  we  arrive  at  a 
certain  degree  of  probability  that  all  infinitives  in  -I'ai  have  originated  in 
feyai.  As  Eovyai  came  from  lopevaty  so  Qiiyai  would  have  come  from  de^eyaty 
yyu^-yai  from  yyw-feyai.  The  post-Homeric  forms  hMyat,  ff^ayai,  ci^c- 
yai  would  be  later  formations,  arising  at  a  time  in  which  ike  medial  / 
was  completely  extinct.  But  at  least  in  the  accentuation  of  the  penul* 
timate  there  still  remained  a  reminiscence  that  it  was  once  an  ante- 
penultimate.    Cp.  I'KO'fuv  for  UKff'ixiy  from  the  rt.  ro/^  (Prino.  i  186), 
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isXoyi'C  for  icXof-vi-c  (ib.  1 184).  I  do  not  venture  to  give  this  explanation 
as  a  certain  one.  But  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  agrees  with  the  10^ 
recorded  facts  and  with  phonetic  laws.  It  would  not  be  absolutely 
impossible  that  f^a-yai,  ndi-vai  and  the  like  should  be  locatives  formed 
by  means  of  the  sufBx  -va  ;  but  then  the  accent  would  remain  entirely 
unexplained. 

All  the  earlier  discussions  of  the  forms  of  the  third  group  start  from 
the  arbitrary  assumption  that  the  v  of  the  ending  -ev  was  a  mutilated 
-yaij  hence  that  \iyeiy  originated  in  *\eyeu'ai.  Now  under  the  head  of 
the  /i-foimation  it  seemed  to  us  that  there  were  serious  objections  to  the 
admission  of  such  a  loss  of  the  end  of  the  word :  and  hence  all  proba- 
bility for  such  an  assumption  in  the  case  of  the  third  group  is  wanting. 
For  in  no  single  instance  within  the  limits  of  the  present  and  aorist 
formation  is  there  even  the  slightest  trace  of  a  longer  form  by  the  side 
of  the  shorter  known  to  us.  Forms  like  *\eyiiyai  or  *\eyiyai  or  *^w- 
yetyatf  *<l>vy€§yai  or  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  been  imagined,  no- 
where exist.  For  the  immense  mass  of  verbs  with  a  thematic  vowel 
the  infinitive  in  -uy  (Dor.  -cv,  Aeol.  -171)  is  established  beyond  doubt 
from  the  earliest  times.  To  derive  very  ancient  forms  common  to  all 
Greek,  like  Xveiy  {\viy,  Xuiyi)  frt>m  forms  like  ytycriyai,  ei^cVai,  in 
which  we  take  the  c  to  be  an  element  of  the  tense-stem,  and  which  make 
their  appearance  only  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  is  moreover  forbidden 
by  the  accentuation.  Besides  we  could  not  thus  explain  either  the  doubled 
vowel  in  (jtvyitiy  (or  (pvyity),  or  the  length  of  the  final  syllable  in  Xveiy, 
\v17i'.  For  the  assertion  that  the  vowel  of  the  precedmg  syllable  was 
lengthened  in  compensation  for  the  dropped  at,  happily  belongs  to  a  point 
of  view  which  has  long  been  passed  by  philologists.  Leo  Meyer  Vergl. 
Gr.  ii.  281  traces  back  forms  like  Xveiy,  (jivyuy  to  Xvi-fxty^  <l>vyi-fiey. 
Certainly  in  this  way  the  diphthong  of  the  ordinary  form  and  the 
doubled  c  of  the  Homeric  would  both  be  explained.  But  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  adduce  any  analogy  for  the  loss  of  a  consonant  so  much  liked 
and  so  common  as  //  from  the  middle  of  a  word  between  two  vowels. 
No  one  will  appeal  to  the  loss  of  w  in  the  Skt.  e=:*Tne  of  the  1  sing, 
middle,  for  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  fact  which  falls  within  the  life  of 
the  Greek  language;  and  still  less  to  the  explanation  of  the  Greek  1  sing, 
mid,  in  -fiai  from  nia-mi,  defended  on  p.  55,  for  here  too,  even  in  the  110 
earliest  times  of  the  Greek  language  as  we  know  it,  no  m  remained  be- 
fore the  i. '  The  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  aversion  to  too  much  repe- 
tition of  the  same  sound  in  formative  syllables.  Forms  like  Oefiaf  orofia, 
tvprjiia  are  among  the  commonest  in  Greek ;  and  as  the  infinitives  in 
-fieyai  and  -/ifv  are  evidently  akin  to  the  substantives  in  -/jo,  we  cannot 
see  what  can  have  induced  the  language  to  get  rid  of  this  f.i  only  in  the 
infinitives,  while  eveiywhei-e  else  it  had  no  objection  to  it.  For  this 
very  reason  this  theory  was  very  early  opposed  by  another,  which  re- 
garded the  suffix  -ev  as  completely  independent  of  -fiev.  As  early  as  my 
essay  '  De  nominum  Graecorum  formatione,'  p.  56,  I  expressed  myself  in 
favour  of  this,  though  I  there  expressed  several  erroneous  opinions  on  the 
subject  in  question.  Schleicher  agreed  with  me  in  principle,  tracing  <^ipiiv 
back  to  a  primitive  form  ♦^epci'at,  totally  distinct  from  tpepi-fityai  (Comp.* 
p.  411).  But  in  the  first  place  *6tperai  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  pure  fig- 
ment of  the  imagination,  destituae  of  any  analogy ;  and  in  the  second 
place  even  with  the  help  of  this  hypothetical  form  Schleicher  can  only 
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explain  the  diphthong  of  ipipeiy  by  assuming  *<ftip€ri  as  an  intermediate 
etep  between  *0ef>evai  and  (ftipeiv.  But  in  what  other  instance  have  we 
a  final  ai  shortened  to  1 1  An  advance  is  marked  by  Scherer,  Zur  Gesch. 
d.  d.  Spr.,  p.  474,  who,  though  he  also  refers  <pip€iy  to  *^pert,  does  not 
take  this  hypothetical  form  as  the  shortening  of  an  equally  hypothetical 
*(^ep€vai,  but  as  the  locative  of  a  neuter  stem  (jiep-tr.  But  this  view 
also  is  untenable ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  such  stems  in  -ck 
(cp.  Lat.  ungu-en)  are  unknown  in  Greek,  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  explain  from  a  primitive  form  *<l>£pfvi  the  Doric  (pipey  and 
Aeolic  ^priv,  or  from  an  analogous  *(\ivytyi  the  Homeric  (f^vyieiy  and 
Attic  0vyciK.     The  forms  of  the  Greek  dialects,  like 

Aeol.  <l>€prjv  Dor.  (jy^ptv  Ion.  tpipup 

point  with  certainty  to  a  primitive  form  ^^pipeey,  where  we  must  take 
0£/9c  as  the  stem,  cv  as  the  ending,  as  also  in  the  Homeric  aorist,  the 
termination  of  which  will  require  a  more  thorough  discussion  imme- 
diately, we  find  both  €*s  side  by  side. 

This  is  the  place  to  return  to  those  remarkable  forms,  which  have  not 
hitherto  received  due  consideration  in  the  discussion  of  the  infinitive 

111  formation,  as  we  promised  to  do  on  p.  343.  We  saw  that  the  et  of  the 
present  infinitive  in  -eiv  points  to  contraction.  But  (pipeiy  cannot  have 
come  from  *<l>epi-£iy,  as  we  might  at  first  conjecture,  for  then  the  form 
would  have  to  be  perispomenon ;  and  even  supposing  that  the  Ionic 
diphthong  u  had  arisen  otherwise  than  by  contraction  from  ee,  the  Doric 
and  Aeolic  forms  (jiipey  <pipr}v  would  be  inexplicable.  But  if  (^iptiy  goes 
back  to  ^c/oc-cv,  for  f^vytiv  we  have  evidently  to  expect  not  ^vycccv  but 
*<pvyiey  as  the  earlier  form.  For  between  the  present  and  the  thematic 
aorist  stem  there  is  not  the  slightest  diflFerence  of  declension  in  respect  of 
personal  endings,  moods  and  verbal  nouns,  with  the  one  exception  that 
the  aorists  in  the  infinitive  and  participle  are  inclined  to  accentuate  the 
element  which  does  not  belong  to  the  stem.  This  tendency  to  which  we 
shaU  return  imder  the  head  of  the  participle,  gives  us  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  being  able  to  recognise  <bvytiy  at  once,  by  the  accent, 
as  a  contracted  form.  That  these  active  aorist  infinitives  are  peris- 
pomena,  and  the  corresponding  middle  forms  are  paroxytones  is  the  well- 
established  doctrine  of  the  old  grammarians.  We  may  here  simply  refer 
to  Arcad.  173,  20,  Herodian  ii.  185,  25.  Certainly  this  doctrine  was 
based  upon  the  observation  of  the  living  language.  There  were  only  a 
few  Homeric,  i.e.  no  longer  living  forms,  on  which  there  were  doubts 
-and  controversies  (cp.  Gottling  Accentlehre,  p.  56,  which  we  had 
occasion  to  mention  on  p.  276. 

In  the  old  copies  of  the  Homeric  poems  the  infinitives  under  dis- 
cussion must  have  been  written  *YrEEN  lAEEN  etc.  For  the  fieraxa- 
paKTiipa^oi'TEQ  of  the  Attic  time,  who  themselves  said  ^uycTv,  lltlyy  and 
who,  as  may  be  concluded  from  numerous  facts,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
poets  not  uncommonly  allowed  themselves  the  *  pleonasm  *  of  a  vowel 
before  another  of  the  same  sound,  it  was  extremely  natural  to  reproduce 
these  forms  by  tpvyieiyy  Uieiv,  and  so  not  merely  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  metre,  but  also  to  approximate  to  the  Attic  practice.  The 
forms  in  -ecv,  requii*ed  by  grammatical  analysis,  adapt  themselves  to  the 
verse,  as  we  have  intimated  above  (p.  342)  in  the  great  majority  of 

112  instances  without  difficulty.     Where  a  consonant  immediately  follows 
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such  forms,  this  is  self-evident.     Of  the  14  passages  in  Homer,  which 
contain  snch  infinitiyes  before  vowels,  there  are  7  in  which  the  length  of 
the  termination  -ev  may  be  completely  explained  by  the  main  caesura  of 
the  third  foot,  verses  like 

2  511  ^€  dtarrpa64€tp  fj  Svdixa  ndvra  bwraa-Bai 

besides  T  16,  ^  467,  O  608,  a  59,  t  137,  X  232.  There  is  nothing  more 
surprising  in  the  quantity  of  the  syllable  -cv  here  than  in 

B  228  Trp<aTi<rTtf  didofuvy  €vt^  &v  frrokUBpuu  tXap^p, 

Again  in  the  5  passages  in  which  such  an  infinitive  stands  in  the 
caesura  of  the  fourth  foot,  there  is  not  much  to  astonish  us  in  the 
lengthening  of  -ck,  e.g.  £  349 

it^  airoXvo'dfitvos  Pa\€€iy  tU  oivoma  ir6vTov 

Op.  A  263,  K  368,  X  426.     Compare  H  418  (cp.  420). 

dfjLxf}6r€poVy  vtKvas  r  dyifuVf  crcpot  hk  \uff  vXrjv, 

In  6  508  kpvtravTiQ  with  its/  would  be  quite  enough  to  lengthen  the 
final  syllable  of  *^\iiv  (cp.  Stud.  vi.  266).  Two  verses  remain  in 
which  the  polysyllabic  character  of  the  word  makes  such  a  phenomenon 
explicable  even  in  the  second  foot : 

II  446  tla-JiUiVy  ov  yap  kcv  vir(K<f)vyoi  alirvv  S\(6pov 
r  477  jr«f)pa^€tv  fOtXova'a  <f>ikop  irotriv  €vbov  iovra. 

The  lengthening  of  a  final  syllable  short  in  itself  would  here  come 
under  the  same  h^A  as  the  cases,  quoted  by  Hartel  Horn.  Studien  L' 
116,  e.g.  ilMiitvoQ  'AKCLfiayri  E  462.  The  examples  from  Hesiod  are  all 
in  the  caesura  of  the  third  foot.  It  will  be  seen  how  easily  the  forms  in 
-€CK  can  be  introduced  into  the  text  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 

But  we  have  not  quite  finished  even  yet  with  these  forms.  The 
stem-forming  suffix  and  the  case-ending  have  yet  to  be  determined. 
Scholars  used  to  be  disposed  to  put  this  infinitive  ending  side  by  side 
either  with  noun-formations  in  -cv,  -oy,  or  with  those  in  -eva,  ^ova.  But 
-cv  occurs  in  Greek  only  in  a  few  obscure  substantives  like  air^^-er,  -ov 
somewhat  more  commonly,  e.g.  in  ci\'-of,  but  without  anywhere  sharing 
anything  in  common  with  infinitives.  Feminine  substantives  like  fi^yfi 
come  nearer  in  meaning.  But  who  can  believe  that  a  sufiSx  with  one  initial 
vowel,  having  for  its  primitive  form  -cmov  and,  was  from  the  first  added  113 
immediately  to  verbal  stems  ending  in  a  voweL  It  is  by  no  means  usual 
in  the  primitive  formation  of  words  to  occasion  accumulations  of  vowels 
and  contractions.  It  looks  much  more  as  if  the  concurrence  of  vowels 
in  ^evyc-f  r,  <^vye-ev,  as  in  countless  other  cases,  e.g.  in  ycVcV,  uco,  cvxeai, 
^ca,  yeUce,  had  originated  in  the  loss  of  a  consonant.  The  question 
then  arises,  what  consonant  1  According  to  Greek  phonetic  laws,  as  we 
have  seen,  we  cannot  suppose  the  loss  of  a  /i,  which  has  often  been  con- 
jectured :  but  we  must  take  our  choice  among  the  three  spirants  j,  v, 
and  8.  1  do  not  see  anything  in  favour  of  the  first  two ;  for  we  should 
have  to  imagine  a  locative  from  the  suffix  -van,  -vani,  corresponding  to 
the  dative  -va/ni  (da-va/rie),  but  there  is  no  hint  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
On  the  other  hand  the  third  would  find  some  support  in  the  Yedic 
ending  -sani.  Belbriick  p.  227  quotes  8  forms  of  the  kind  from  difierent 
stems,  e.g,  pra-bhU-ahdni  from  the  rt.  bhil=Qr,  <^v.    There  is,  it  must 
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be  admitted,  no  such  infinitive  from  a  stem  in  a  thematic  vowel,  as  we 
might  expect  as  an  immediate  parallel  for  the  Greek  forms,  no  ^hharc^ 
sani  as  an  analogue  to  0ep£-(<T-)£r.  If  this  comparison  is  correct,  we 
must  assume  a  loss  of  the  final  locative  i,  i.e.  the  same  process  which  we 
regarded  aa  probable  for  the  ending  -/xf  v  on  the  analogy  of  cv  as  compared 
with  the  Homeric  hi.  In  this  way  we  might  even  fiud  some  support  for 
the  diphthong  u  by  the  side  of  the  thematic  c,  in  opposition  to  our  pre- 
viously expressed  view  :  tpvyi-n  v  might  have  come,  by  means  of  epenthesis, 
from  hhugorsani,  like  elv  from  kvl  and  possibly  the  Rhodian  -p.uv  from 
Tifhani,  However,  there  are  weighty  reasons  against  such  a  combination. 
For  as  the  Doric  ^i/ycf,  diyf}v  cannot  possibly  be  traced  back  to  f^vyitiv^ 
diyieiv,  we  should  have  to  regard  the  ending -crt,  -eiy  with  a  transposed  c 
as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Ionian  main  dialect.  But  even  within  this 
dialect  the  u  of  the  ending  tiv  is  evidently  not  genuine.  The  contracted 
verbs  show  no  trace  of  the  t  in  forms  like  rifiav,  mcrOovy,  and  the 
accentuation  of  (pipeiy  makes  a  contraction  from  *<pfpteiy  inconceivable. 
We  must  therefore  reject  the  hypotheses  of  an  epenthesis  of  the  i. 

114  According  to  the  earlier  hypotheses  as  to  the  infinitive  suffixes  the 
most  usual  Greek  infinitive  formation  seemed  to  find  its  most  complete 
analogies  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  the  German  ending  -an  being  com- 
pared with  the  Greek  -er,  though  this  created  fresh  di^culties.  If  our 
parallel  between  -ev  and  -aani  is  correct — and  I  do  not  see  anything 
which  could  prohibit  such  a  comparison — Greek  here  approximates  to 
the  oldest  Indian.  It  is  not  without  significance  from  this  point  of  view, 
that  this  infinitive  ending  is  in  the  Vedas  one  of  those  *  which,*  as  Jolly, 
p.  132,  puts  it,  *  deserve  the  name  of  infinitive  in  every  respect,'  i.e 

.  occur  also  as  imperative.  This  discloses  also  a  kinship  with  other  Indian 
and  Latin  forms.  It  is  natural  to  conjecture  that  the  ending  sa-n-i  is 
connected  in  its  first  element  with  the  suffix  -se,  which  is  added  rarely, 
e.g.  in  ^i-ahe  from  the  rt.  ^t,  conquer,  directly  to  roots,  and  more  often 
to  stems  in  a,  and  then  (cp.  Delbrlick,  p.  223)  is  taken  as  -ase,  e.g. 
^vd-se,  live  (pres.  ^vd-mi).  This  formation  has  long  been  recognised  as 
the  analogue  of  iiie  Latin  infinitive,  e.g.  da-re  for  dorse,  mve-re  for 
vwe-se.  Thus  ^Keye-crer,  conjectured  as  the  earliest  Greek  form,  and 
lege-ae  the  earliest  Latin  form  come  tolerably  near  to  each  other.  The 
I^tin,  as  has  long  been  recognised,  agrees  more  exactly  with  the  ending 
of  the  Greek  infinitive  of  the  sigmatic  aorist,  which  we  set  down  as  the 

Jourih  group  of  Greek  infinitive  forms.  We  shall  enter  upon  this  more 
fuUy  under  the  head  of  the  sigmatic  aorist. 

Finally  we  have  still  to  discuss  \ki^  fifth  group,  the  middle  infinitivea 
in  -o-Oai,  which  are  common  to  all  Greek  from  the  oldest  times.  The 
few  deviations  like  the  Locr.  IX€Wac=6X£VBat,  Cret.  aiaiX/Oat,  and  the 
doubtful  IrOac*  icadtaai  Hesych.  have  been  already  mentioned  on  p.  69  f. 
The  Vedic  dialect  frequently  makes  use  of  the  termination  -dhjdiy  which 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  compared  with  -(rBai,  though  no  middle  force  is 
perceptible  in  it.  The  latter  is  something  peculiar  to  Greek;  and 
Jolly's  investigations  show  that  there  are  few  languages  in  which  the 
infinitive  undergoes  that  more  delicate  development,  which  renders  it 
capable  of  expressing  haQetriq.     The  Latins  have  formed  for  themselves 

115  for  the  passive  a  form  in  -ter,  subsequently  t,  which  in  spite  of  all  the 
pains  spent  upon  it  has  not  yet*  been  completely  deciphered.  The  Greeks 
selected  one  out  of  the  numerous  adverbialised  infinitive-like  formatioiia 
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and  by  degrees  confined  ita  usage  to  an  exclnsivelj  middle  sense.  The 
similarity  of  these  forms,  after  they  had  been  modified  by  phonetic 
changes,  to  Greek  middle  forms  like  i^fpetrOoy,  <l>ipt<rdfj  (pepiadtaf  <j>ep€<r6(ay 
tmdoubtedly  favoured  this  limitation  of  usage.  We  have  Indian  parallels 
to  Qreek  infinitives  in  (Delbriick  p.  226)  : 

bhdradhjdi  «  A4pta-6ai 
Bdhiidhjdi     ss  ix^tcrBoi 
BoJcddhjai     »  hr^a-Oat^ 

It  is  worth  noticiug  that  such  forms  are  also  developed  from  expanded 
and  derived  stems,  e.g.  piba-dhjdi  like  yiyyt-oBaif  prnd-dhjai  like  rifi- 
vt'oBai^  mandajordhjdi  like  ri^dtrdai.  The  same  termination  appears  in 
Zend  as  -djdi  or  -dhjdiy  agreeing  in  usage  with  the  Indian  form ;  verez- 
jeidjdiy  as  Jolly  Inf.  p.  87  writes,  or  verezidjdi  as  Spiegel  and  Justd  read, 
the  infinitive' of  the  rt.  varez  (verez)  which  corresponds  to  the  Greek  fepy 
or/p£y  do,  agrees  letter  for  letter  with  the  Greek  J^piZtadai,  The  same 
language  supplies  the  isolated  form  buidjdi,  or  as  Justi  writes  it 
bu-zhdf/ai^<l)vi(rdai.  In  the  sibilant  which  is  found  here  before  the 
termination  Jolly  I.e.*  recognises  a  correlate  of  the  a,  which  regularly 
appears  in  this  place  in  Greek.  He  conjectures  that  the  sibilant  is  a 
relic  of  the  rt  a«,  to  be,  '  be.'  It  seems  to  me  more  natural  to  think  of 
the  suffix  -as  or  «(a),  which,  we  have  already  seen,  was  contained  in  the 
Indian  and  the  Latin,  and  probably  also  in  the  Greek  forms.  On  the 
analogy  of  simple  formations  like  (piptaSaif  such  a  suffix  might  also  have 
been  connected  with  more  complicated  tense-stems,  e.g.  in  Xi^eadaij 
Xi^aadai,  However,  on  p.  71  we  found  a  means  of  explaining  the  Greek 
'orBaif  according  to  which  the  <r  might  be  of  purely  phonetic  origin. 
Whether  the  entirely  isolated  Zend  form  necessitates  a  difierent  analysis,  116 
I  will  not  now  discuss,  any  more  than  the  further  question  what  relation 
it  has  with  .the  6=Skt.  dh,  Zd.  d  or  dh.  It  may  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished that  this  consonant  here  essentially  forms  a  stem,  and  therefore 
has  the  same  force  as  in  the  substantives  fiia-Oo-c,  aTfi-d-oc,  7r\^-0-of, 
Ax-O-o^f  and  also  that  -dhjdi  is  the  dative  of  a  stem  in  -dhi.  But  whether 
there  is  any  connexion  between  this  dh  and  the  rt.  dha  place,  do,  as  has 
often  been  conjectured,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  settled  without 
more  profound  investigations  of  the  Indo-Germanic  stem  formation.  Op. 
moreover  Wilhelm  de  infinitive,  p.  23. 

II.  PABTICIPLBS. 

As  compared  with  the  variety  and  obscurity  of  the  infinitives,  the 
participles  of  the  first  two  tense-stems  present  a  very  simple  appearance. 
No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  a  definite  and  somewhat  strictly  limited  por- 
tion of  adjectival  formations,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
unity,  approximated  to  the  verb  in  respect  of  government  and  varia- 
bility, and  continued  to  exist  in  the  separate  languages  with  forms 
clearly  marked  and  but  slightly  altered,  while  in  the  case  of  the  infini- 
tive very  diffisrent  attempts  were  made,  of  which  only  a  small  portion 
found  more  extended  acceptation. 

>  In  the  like  manner  Jnsti  Handbach  des  Zend,  p.  372,  says  <  the  inserted  zh 
belongs  originally  to  the  termination.' 
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A)  The  AcmvE  Participle  op  the  Present  and  Thematic  Aoriot, 

The  stem-forming  suffix  was  originally  after  consonants  -ant,  after 
vowels  -nt.  As  the  latter  suflix  is  unpronounceable,  we  shall  have  to. 
start  with  -ant,  and  to  explain  the  shorter  suffix  by  supposing  that  the  a 
disappears  after  a  preceding  vowel  in  the  stem.  The  phonetic  relations 
are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  formation  of  the  3  pi.  in  -anti,  -cmt  and 
•nti,  -nt  (p.  46). 

The  following  may  serve  as  instances  of  the  corresponding  usage  ot 
this  suffix  for  the  same  purpose. 

Skt.  a^ant,  Qr.  dyopr,  Lat.  Offent 
„    arhant,  Gr.  apx^vr 

„    bharanf,  Zd.  barahf,  Qr.  tptpopr,  Lat.  ferent,  Oh.-Sl.  bery  (nom,  sing.) 
„  jant,  Qr.  low,  Lat.  ewU 
„    sant  (for  asitnt),  Zd.  hent,  Qr.  eow,  Lat.  sent  {praesent).  . 

117  The  different  colour  given  to  the  vowels  in  Greek  and  Latin  deserves 
notice.  Greek  prefers  the  dull  o  with  the  consistency  which  distin- 
guishes this  language.  Latin  is  less  regular  \  and  here  and  there,  e.g.  in 
etmtia,  voluntas  (for  volunt-tas),  voluntariits  and  in  8ont,  which  ac- 
cording to  Clemm's  acute  explanation  (Stud.  iii.  328  ff.  [cp.  iv.  205, 
viii.  3441),  is  identical  with  sent,  the  duller  vowel  appears  by  the 
side  of  the  prevalent  e.  The  initial  vowel  of  the  participle  was  after- 
wards completely  lost  in  the  Greek  verbum  substantivum.  The  Attic 
d^v  is  to  the  Homeric  and  Herodotean  iutv,  just  as  Ion.  oprif  is  to  Att. 
ioprii  or  as  Att.  ^c  to  Hom.  loc-  It  is  an  instance  of  the  phenomenon  of 
hyphaeresis,  thoroughly  discussed  by  Fritsch  Stud.  vol.  vi.,  esp.  pp. 
111-113.  Westphal's  attempt  (Griech.  Gr.  ii.  106)  to  trace  ttfick  ovt  to 
mnt  breaks  down  from  the  fiw^t  that  an  initial  sigma  does  not  thus  simply 
disappear.  The  Doric  form  eVr  (dat.  pi.  Eyraeraiv  tab.  Heracl.  i.  104) 
is  formed  upon  the  analogy  of  deyr,  ndevT,  with  the  loss  of  the  final  c  of 
the  root.     The  Homeric  i^rms  Efitvai,  tfxey  as  infinitives  are  similar. 

The  accentuation  of  the  suffixed  syllable,  which  has  become  the  rule 
in  the  aorists  :  i^wy,  Xafiwy,  may  be  placed  among  the  acceatual  ten- 
dencies mentioned  on  p.  348.  But  forms  like  lufy,  ewy,  hwy  and  Indian 
present  participles  belonging  to  the  so-called  sixth  class,  like  rdhdnt 
\rdh,  ardh  grow),  dvish-dnt  (dvish  hate)  ru^dnt  {m^  break),  show  that 
the  occasion  for  this  was  not  an  internal  one,  connected  with  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  aorist,  but  an  external  one,  connected  with  the 
slight  phonetic  substance  of  the  stem-syllable.  It  is  worth  noticing 
how  far  back  this  twofold  accentuation  goes  in  point  of  time.  Another 
variation,  which  appears  in  the  Asiatic  members  of  our  group  of  lan- 
guages, on  the  other  hand,  has  left  no  traces  in  Greek,  so  far  as  participles 
proper  are  concerned,  the  variation  of  the  nasal  in  the  participial  suffix. 
In  Sanskrit  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cases  retain  the  n,  the  majority 
reject  it :  nom.  plur.  bhdrant-as:=:<pipoyTec9  but  ace.  plur.  bhdrat-aa=i^' 
povraQ ;  in  some,  especially  the  reduplicating  stems,  the  n  is  altogether 
wanting:  dddat^ltlovr.  Even  in  Greek  such  formations  with  a  sup- 
pressed nasal  are  not  altogether  wanting,  as  is  shown  most  plainly  by 
k'Kfitf-T  as  compared  with  d-ica/xa-vr :  in  Latin  forms  like  super-ate-t  aa 

118  compared  with  slant  belong  here  (Leo  Meyer  Vgl.  Gr.  ii.  99).  .  But  only 
in  such  'participles  which  have  so  to  say  run  wild,  i.e.  have  become 
separated  firom  their  verbs,  does  the  nasal  disappear :  both  Greeks  and 
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• 
Eomans  always  excluded  these  variations  from  verbal  flexion  itself. 

The  same  is  tnie  of  the  other  European  languages.  The  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  n  before  i  in  Old  Irish  is  based  upon  a  far-reaching 
phonetic  peculiarity. 

For  the  relations  between  the  vowels  as  to  their  length  or  shortness, 
e.g,  yvo-vT  by  the  side  of  c-yvoi-v,  Aeol.  ^tXc-vr  by  <^iki)fn  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  pp.  135  and  247  and  to  Stud.  iii.  379  ff.,  vi.  431. 

B)  The  Middle  Participle. 

The  suffix  -/Lcevo  has  long  been  recognized  as  connected  with  Skt. 
-nidna^  Zd.  rnana  or  m7uz,  Lat.  rnino  or  mno.  As  the  Indian  form  is 
alone  in  having  a  long  vowel  in  the  penuHdmate,  we  shall  with  Schleicher 
(Comp.'  398)  regard  this  long  vowel  as  by  no  means  original. 

Compare  Skt.  dada-mdna     and  bidcfuvo 
„    tishtha^nidna 

'    \  hirgt&'fnno 

,f    bare-mJM  „    d>€po-fi€vOf  Lat.  feri-fnim 

Skt.  rghdja-mdna    ,,    opx^o-fi^vo, 

• 

The  tendency  to  suppress  the  middle  vowel  is  present  in  Greek  and 
Latin  as  well  as  in  Zend ;  but  in  both  languages  it  is  excluded  from  the 
rule  for  verbal  forms  proper,  and,  like  the  omission  of  n  £rom  the  active 
participle,  is  reserved  for  those  adjectival  and  substantival  forms  which 
have  no  longer  any  connexion  with  the  verb.  In  these  wild  oflshoots 
there  is  also  in  several  cases  a  more  special  agreement  as  to  the  vowel 
between  Greek  and  Latin.  Cp.  alu-ninu-Sf  vertu-mnu-a,  edu-mna  on 
the  one  hand  with  the  Greek  forms  in  o-fitvo-Q,  on  the  other  with  aU- 
inini :  trrd-fiyo-c  stand,  cask  on  the  one  hand  with  l-ara-fjievo-Cj  on  the 
other  with  Lat.  da-mnu-m,  fiiXe-fiyo-y,  ripe'fiyo-c  by  their  clearer 
vowel  as  compared  with  PaXo-fxeyo-g  remind  us  of  the  i  of  the  Latin  forms 
in  -i-mini.  Whether  this  is  the  case  in  a  yet  higher  degree  with  fiipi-fiya, 
fiih'fiyo'Q  need  not  be  decided.  We  see  that  everywhere  there  is  no 
lack  of  phonetic  variations,  and  that  the  rule  has  only  become  established  nng 
in  the  case  of  the  verb  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  number  of  analo- 
gies which  obtrude  themselves.  A  more  exact  examination^  of  thn 
participial  forms  lying  hid  in  adjectives,  appellative  substantives  and 
proper  names  would  promise  large  results  for  the  more  obscure  side  of 
verbal  structure.  Thus  from  the  Homeric  iv-KTi-fieyo-Q  and  the  proper 
name  Kri^tvoQ  we  may  deduce  a  rt.  kti^  which  occurs  elsewhere  only  in 
the  by  no  means  primitive  Kri-l^ui :  ovXd-/u€yo-c  with  its  active  meaning 
points  to  a  present  *ov\o-/Lcaf ,  formed  like  fiovXo-fxai,  both  probably  belong- 
ing to  the  nasal -class  (cp.  Stud.  v.  218).  In  forms  of  this  kind  the 
interchange  between  the  active  and  the  middle  or  even  passive  meanings 
is  very  free.  Consider  e.g.  iiKafxag,  dM/itac  as  compared  with  Aao^a/xaci 
Kr/wevoc,  which  probably  means  'founder'  and  fii-KTiftevoc,  Kpri-ltfiyo-y 
and  l3i\efiyo-y,/e'mina^dri'fiiyrj  *  the  suckling* ;  in  fact  as  a  rule  it  is 
only  in  living  verbal  forms  that  such  categories  of  meaning  are  found 
to  be  at  all  rigorously  carried  out. 

»  Cp.  L.  G.  Franz  *  De  nominibus  appellativis  et  propriis  Graecis  quae  a  partioi- 
piis  oita  sunt/  a  Leipzig  doctoral  dissertation  of  1875. 

A  A 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 
THE  PERFECT  STEM  AND  THE  FORMS  CONSTRUCTED  FROM  IT. 

We  have  hitherto  been  dealing  with  two  groups  of  Greek  verbal  formay 
which  in  their  ^de  ramification  embrace  an  extraordinary  number  of 
varied  structures.  The  twofold  character  of  the  groups  was  given  clearly 
in  a  whole  series  of  forms.  But  as  was  shown  in  Chapter  XIIL  thero  is 
no  lack  of  intermediate  members,  forms  which  hover  indifferently  be- 
tween the  two,  which  may  serve  as  evidence  that  this  twofold 'character, 
i.e.  present  and  aorist  stems,  proceeded  from  one  common  source. 
The  close  connexion  of  the  two  groups,  one  with  the  other,  may  be  re- 
cognized from  the  fact  that  in  respect  of  the  formation  of  the  moods  and 
of  verbal  nouns,  there  are  only  very  slight  differences  between  them*; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  were  able  to  deal  with  them  in  common. 
120  A  very  different  appearance  is  presented  by  a  third  group  of  ^mns 
to  which  we  now  proceed,  the  grouplof  the  perfect;  and  ti^e  diflerenoe  is 
especially  marked  in  the  form  with  which  we  are  familiar  from  Greek. 
The  personal  endings  are  not  indeed  in  themselves  very  different ;  and 
we  recognize  at  once  the  twofold  nature  of  the  addition  of  the  termina- 
tions, which  is  known  to  us  from  the  present  and  aorist  stems.  It  is 
evident  that  \l-yLtv  is  to  oila-fiev^xxst  as  liUvv-ixiv  'to  htixvia-fuv.  But 
instead  of  the  thematic  vowel  with  its  regular  variation  between  o  and  e, 
the  vowel  of  the  perfect  active  is  a,  which  is  weakened  into  c  only  in 
the  third  person.  In  the  perfect  middle,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
sudi  vowel.  These  differences  between  the  inflexion  of  the  first  two  stems 
and  of  the  third  stem  do  indeed  in  part  disappear  as.  soon  as  we  turn 
from  Greek  to  Sanskrit,  where  the  vocalism  presents  a  different  and  in 
some  respects  a  more  ancient  appearance.  But  even  here,  as  in  the  other 
two  families  of  languages  which  have  a  perfect,  the  Italian  and  the 
Teutonic,  similar  means  of  distinction  are  not  laclong. 

The  ceiiain  sign  of  the  perfect,  and  of  all  that  comes  6x>m  the  perfect 
stem  is  reduplication.  We  have  learnt  to  discover  reduplication  also  in 
the  first  two  tense-stems.  But  there  it  appeared  more  occasionally. 
Here  it  is  essential.  Greek  especially  has  also  provided  for  the  dis- 
tinction by  a  delicate  shade  of  vocalism.  The  perfect  fiefidtri  cannot 
be  confused  with  the  present  fiifidaty  nor  rirevx^  with  the  aorist  rirvx^. 
We  have  already  repeatedly,  especially  on  p.  288,  referred  to  these  re- 
lations. But  in  spite  of  this,  and  although  the  germs  of  such  distinc- 
tions go  back  in  part  to  early  periods  in  the  life  of  language  we  have 
seen  (L  c.)  that  all  reduplicating  formations  were  originally  one  and  the 
same.  It  seems  to  me  hardly  to  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  perfect  in- 
dicative was  originally  nothing  but  a  particular  kind  of  present  forma- 
tion. As  a  reduplicated  present  with  an  intensive  meaning  this  form 
separated  itself  from  the  present-stem,  and  became  by  degrees  an  in- 
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dependent  member  in  the  system  of  verbal  forms,  with  a  distinctive 
stamp  of  its  own.  The  history  of  this  process  of  separation  lies  clearly  121 
enough  before  our  eyes.  The  numerous  perfects  with  the  force  of  a 
present,  and  the  Creation  of  a  preterite  from  the  perfect  stem  in  the 
different  branches  of  our  stock  give  the  clearest  proofe  of  this.  We  shall 
return  very  soon  to  these  important  relations  of  meaning. 

While  we  may  in  this  way,  as  it  seems,  follow  up  the  perfect  to  its 
£rst  origin,  so  too  extremely  abundant  materials  lie  before  us  here 
from  the  later  periods  of  the  history  of  language,  especially  from  the 
history  of  Qreek,  for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  literature.  The 
store  of  perfects  in  the  language  of  Homer, — especially  in  the  active— ris 
but  meagre,  as  compared  with  the  wealth  of  Attic  and  later  prose  in 
afuch  forms.  The  treatment  of  reduplication,  where  there  is  an  initial 
vowel,  differs  considerably  from  the  method  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  rule.  The  important  species  of  perfects  in  ica,  which  we 
afterwards  find  in  hundreds  of  instances,  is  only  just  beginning  in 
Homer :  the  aspirated  perfect  is  altogether  lacking,  while  in  Homer,  as 
in  the  older  representatives  of  the  Ionic  dialect  generally,  we  discover 
remarkable  tendencies  to  aspiration  of  a  different  kind,  which  are  after- 
wards lost.  With  the  Dorians,  the  perfect,  so  far  as  concerns  the  ter- 
minations, follows  much  more  than  elsewhere  the  analogy  of  the  present. 
Here  and  in  part  with  the  Aeolians  the  vocalism  presents  phenomena, 
which  remind  us  in  many  ways  of  the  Italian  perfects.  For  the  plu- 
perfect active  it  is  only  in  the  Attic  period  that  the  method  of  formation 
is  established  with  complete  regularity.  In  short  we  may  say  that 
the  perfect  is  in  every  respect  a  developed  verbal  form,  and  not 
one"  which  was  complete  to  begin  with  and  everywhere  uniform. 
Aulthough  the  antitypes  of  the  Greek  perfect  may  be  recognized 
in  some  of  the  cognate  languages,  the  stamp  given  to  this  form  is 
in  every  family  of  speech  an  individual  one.  The  perfect  can  hence 
give  us  the  fullest  indications  of  the  course  which  the  genius  of  the 
language  takes  in  proportionately  late  periods.  But  everything  is 
intelligible  only  against  the  background  of  the  old  forms;  and  hence 
comparative  pMlology  has  yielded  especially  valuable  results  in  the  case 
of  the  perfect.. 

We  b^in  our  account  with  the  element  which  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  perfect  stem,  reduplication.  In  its  wealth  of  reduplicated  122 
perfects  the  Greek  language  is  superior  to  all  others.  Eeduplication 
appears  only  within  a  limited  range  in  Latin,  Grothic  and  Erse.  In 
^inskrit  it  is  far  more  common,  but  it  occurs  only  in  primitive,  not  at 
all  in  derived  verbal  stems.  The  latter  have  to  resort  to  a  periphrastic 
formation  for  the  perfect.  The  Greeks  alone  have  given  a  further 
extension  to  reduplication  from  such  ancient  examples,  and  applied  it  to 
all  verbal  stems  witl\out  exception.  Naturally  the  rule  beciune  all  the 
more  firmly  established  with  the  abundance  of  instances,  and  the  tense- 
stem  of  the  perfect  was  universally  more  richly  and  regularly  framed. 
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L  REDUPLICATION  IN  THE  PERFECT. 

A)  With  an  Initial  Consonant. 

Reduplication  means  repetition  of  the  verbal  stem.  Bat  fiwm  tt» 
earliest  times  language  was  in  many  cases  content  with  a  mere  indication 
.  of  this  repetition.  In  comparison  with  the  repetiticms  in  word-formation^ 
which  were  carried  out  with  more  vigour,  thou^  here  and  there  al0» 
peculiarly  broken  and  mutilated, — ^for  which  I  may  refer  especially  to  the 
most  recent  investigations  by  Fritoche  and  Brugman  in  the  Studien, 
vols.  vi.  and  vii., — this  means  of  emphasis  had  to  be  carried  trnt 
for  the  purpose  of  verbal  flexion  in  a  light  but  recognizable  manner 
in  the  perfect  with  a  certain  regularity.  For  it  is  desirable  lor  ■»> 
flexion  that  the  moveable  as  well  as  the  immoveable  element  should  not 
be  too  completely  obscured,  and  the  earlier  the  period  of  language,  the 
more  clearly  do  the  two  come  out.  Regularity  is  shown  in  ti^e  case  of 
the  Greek  perfect  reduplication  first  in  the  vocalism,  and  that  quite 
without  exception.  The  reduplication-syllable-HSO  we  call  that  prefixed 
to  the  stem — has  without  exertion,  where  it  appears  as  sudi,  the  vowel  c 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  cognate  languages.  In  Sanskrit  tibe  vowel 
of  the  reduplication-syllable  is  as  a  rule  like  the  vowel  of  the  root. 
Thus  from  rt.  ^an  is  formed  ^Or^dnassyi-yova,  but  feom  rt  ri4f=sX«» 
ri-relSa,  which  would  correspond  to  a  Greek  *Xi-Xotxa  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  ^vr^osha  fix)m  rt.  ^t^A. enjoy,  resembling  a  Greek  ^yv-yewr-fiat  fbr 
123  yiy^vcTfiai,  The  same  rule  holds  for  Zend,  e.g.  fw-frw-tna,  we  heard, 
answering  to  a  Greek  ♦k-v-«:Xv-/i€v  (cp.  aor.  jcccXvrc).  But  even  in  San- 
skrit there  are  some  few  remarkable  instances  of  a  process  more  analo- 
gous to  the.  Greek,  especially  ba-hhuvaf  which  answers  quite  to  the 
Homeric  3  pi.  icK^vatriy  and  sa-suva  £rom  the  rt.  su,  beget.  Now,  as  we 
find  also  in  the  Latin  perfect  the  fluctuation  between  peposci  and  popaseif 
tetudi  and  tutudis^Skt,  ttUoda,  we  may  doubtless  conjecture  that 
during  the  time  of  the  united  life  there  was  as  yet  no  fixed  rule.  In 
Sans^t  the  more  physical  method  of  repetition  (so  to  speak)  whereby 
the  sound  of  the  stem-syllable  fell  more  clearly  twice  upon  the  ear, 
prevailed,  in  Greek  the  more  intellectual,  whereby  reduplication  became 
(so  to  say)  a  servant  of  the  idea  of  the  perfect,  clothed  in  a  uniform 
livery.  The  numerical  superiority  of  the  roots  with  an  a  may  have 
given  rise  to  this  uniformity,  as  early  as  the  time  when  this  vowel  had 
not  yet  split.  For  Latin  it  is  well  worth  noticing  that  the  earlier 
custom  of  saying  memardi,  pepugi,  and  the  like  (Gellius  vii.  9,  Nene 
Lat.  Formenlehre  ^  ii.  464)  coincides  with  the  Greek.  The  later  lan- 
guage retained,  it  would  seem,  too  few  instances  of  reduplicated  perfects 
to  hold  to  the  old  rule,  so  that  complete  identity  of  sound,  to  winch  the 
nature  of  reduplication  must  have  invited,  again,  prevailed.  Cp.  Ber. 
d.  k.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wissen.  Juli  1870,  p.  14.  Similarity  of  vowel  is 
the  rule  also  in  Gothic,  fai-fah,  skai^skaidy  ai-auk.  The  at  is^taken  to 
be  short,  and  thus  the  representative  of  e  by  Scherer  Gesch.  d.  d.  Spr. 
p.  11,  and  recently  by  Bezzenberger  'IJeber  die  A-Eeihe,'  p.  37.  In 
Old  Erse  too,  e,  though  not  always  used  as  the  vowel  of  the  redupUcation- 
sy liable,  is  employed  by  preference.  In  my  way  of  regarding  these  facts 
I  agree  almost  entirely  with  what  Delbruck  Altind.  Verb.  p.  127, 
following  Lassen,  has  indicated  as  his  own. 
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The  difficulty  presented  by  the  consonants  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  vowels.  Here  too  we  noiace  an  attempt  at  simpb'fication.  It  shows 
itself  first  in  the  universal  law,  that  where  there  is  an  initial  consonant 
the  first  vowel  of  the  root-syllable  forms  the  end  of  all  that  comes  into 
consideration  in  reduplication.  On  the  analogy  of  nominal  forms  like 
Jcar-kara-a,  mar-mara'S,  fup-fiepo-Q,  fiap-fiapo-t,  Lat.  mar-moTy  turtur,  an  12^ 
Indo-Qennanic  *dar-darka,  an  Tndian  ^dar-dar^y  a  Qreek  ^hp-^opicay 
•a  Latin  mer-mordi  would  be  by  no  means  inconceivable,  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  actually  found.  The  reduplication  of  the  perfect  was  weak- 
ened by  frequent  usage  even  in  the  earliest  times ;  it  was  according  to 
FritsBSche's  happily  invented  expression  a  redupli(»tio  praefixa;  it  was 
justly  felt  to  be  a  merely  formal  subsidiary  syllable  of  the  word,  and  for 
that  very  reason  oould  not  be  allowed  too  much  extension.  For  the  perlioct 
da-darka  is  the  earliest  deducible  form,  preserved  in  the  Skt.  dti-dar^ 
and  the  Gr.  ^i-ZopKa,  There  is  probably  no  exception  to  this  fundamented 
vole.  In  the  caae  of  a  single  initial  consonant,  this  one  consonant  of 
course  i^pears  in  the  prefixed  syllable;  still  there  are  some  few  exceptiona 
It  is  troia  that  in  Greek  there  is  none  of  that  tendency  to  dissimuJatian, 
owing  to  which  among  the  Indians  the  palatal  consonants  are  used  to 
replace  the  gutturals  {Jca-kdray  ^a-gcmui).  We  could  at  most  appeal  to 
tliye  gloss  of  Hesychius  Zifiwai '  tritraKrai,  which,  considering  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  Arcadians  for  C.as  the  representative  of  /3  {iipidpov,  (iXXt^f 
exi^apcw,  Princ.  uL  96),  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  to  this  tribe.  Cp.  Stud, 
vii  p.  390.  On  the  other  hand  the  aspirates  are  ah'eady  treated  like 
double  letters,  the  first  explosive  element  alone  being  repeated,  and  the  ' 
asjnration  being  dropped  in  the  syllable  of  reduplication.  As  Tndiaaas 
and  Greeks  agree  in  this  point  in  spite  of  the  different  character  of  their 
aapifates,  we  may  probably  assume  that  this  law  had  been  established 
even  in  the  time  of  the  unity  of  laqguage.  Cp.  the  Indian  perfect  stem 
dadhOy  1  sing,  dadhdu  with  the  corresponding  Greek  rtOey  1  sing.  reOecjta, 
bti^huva  witib  7e-^va-(Fc  quoted  abova 

Where  two  full  consonants  appear  at  the  b^inning  the  i>rooe8a 
varies.  The  repetition  of  both  consonants  is  not  only  unknown  in 
Greek,  but  also  in  Sanskrit  and  Latin.  It  is  only  Gothic  which  feels  no 
objection  to  such  harsh  forms  as  skai-akctid,  stai-^tald,  ata^rstagg.  Perhaps 
we  may  therefore  ascribe  greater  harshness  in  this  respect  to  earlier 
periods  of  language.  For  Y  edic  Sanskrit  the  law  of  dissimilation  which 
was  framed  to  avoid  an  excess  of  similar  sounds  is  given  by  Delbriiek,  1:25 
p.  102,  as  follows  :  '  If  a  root  begins  with  more  than  one  consonant  the 
stronger  is  repeated,  e.g.  from  ah,  ap,  athy  the  k  p  t,o£  aVy  am,  the  aJ  On 
the  other  hand  the  Greek  law  for  verbal  formation  is :  ^  '  the  first  at  most 
is  repeated.'  The  tendency  to  avoid  too  much  repetition  of  the  same 
sound  in  syllables  immediately  following  each  other  may  be  noticed,  as  I 
have  shown  in  the  Principles,  iL  p.  373,  under  other  circumstances 
also.  In  those  most  familifu*  combinations  of  letters,  which  consist  of  an 
explosive  followed  by  p,  X,  v,  /i,  the  Indian  and  Greek  laws  lead  to  the 
same  result.     Compare : 

Skt.  t(htre  3  sinff.  mid.  from  rt.  trd  protect  and  r4'rpiya 
y,    da-drua  3  pi.  act.  from  drd  run  and  dirtM-^paica 
„    porprd  3  smg.  act.  from  prd  fill  and  irc-n-XTcr-fMu* 

'  The  Indian  practice  has  analogies  in  Greek  and  Latin  ontdde  the  sphere  of 
verbal  inflexion :  Ka-<rKa^iCtf,  jco-iricvAfUlTia,  qmi'$qwUae. 
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In    theee  oombinatioiis   Gothic  also  agrees  with  both  languages* 
Ck>mpare: 

Ooth.  gai-^$t  {ffrSta  weep)  and  yi-ypaxf^a 
„    fai^k  (Jleka  lament)  and  fr«-7rXi7ya 
w    fof^frais  {fraisa  try)  and  rr€-<f>paa-fuu. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  trace  in  Latin  of  any  form  like  *ie- 
trudif  or  ^/e-Jrigi,  or  *pe-^igi.  Erse,  which  is  not  very  righ  in  re- 
duplicated perfects,  almost  entirely  agrees  with  Greek  in  the  phonetic 
tr^tment  of  groups  of  consonants,  as  Windisch  tells  me,  e.g. 

ce^/Uada-tar  sufToderunt  (rt.  clad) 
ge-^anna-tar  persecuti  sunt  (rt.  grand). 

But  this  language  also  allows  reduplication  in  the  case  of  ae^  e.g.  $&- 
tcaing  (rt.  seag),  se-scamd  (rt.  scand). 

But  the  Greeks  did' not  always  admit  even  this  modest  amount  of  re- 
duplication.    As  is  well  known,  the  first  of  the  initial  consonants  is 
only  allowed,  as  a  rule,  in  the  reduplication -syllable  when  the  stem- 
syllable  contains  the  groups  of  consonants  mentioned  above  as  the 
126  lightest  of  all.     Thus  /3c/3Xi7ica,  /3c/3pcda,  yiypanrai,  Udpofia,  iciicXiiyLcac, 
KCKpayaj  rirXafiev,  TeTfifiKOj  rirpoifKi,   ridyrfica,  TrcVXcvrae,  iriicpayay  ireT'^ 
vi;<rac,  are  admitted.     But  even  here  there  are  exceptions.     By  ihe  side 
of  pifiXa^  established  from  Demosthenes   and    Aristotle,    and    the 
Homeric  and  Attic  ftifiXafifjiai  we  find  in  0.  I.  i.  no.  1570  a,  1.   51 
irare/3Xa^ec.      Thuc.  iii.  26    has  the  form  e/3c/3Xaffr^fce(,  Eurip.  Iph. 
'   Aul.  595  efiXavTiiKaa  ;   in  Plato  Conv.  216  d.  ycyXv/u/icVoc  is  the  well- 
established  reading,  but  in  Bep.  x.  616  d.  i^eyXvfifiivf.     In  Ar.  Thesm. 
131  KartyXutTTiafiivoy  follows  the  latter  method.     riOXacrfiiyoc  is  quoted 
from  the  Middle  Comedy  (Alexis,  Meineke's  Comici,  iii.  510)  and  from 
Theocritus  (xxii.  45),  EdXaerfiiroQ  from  Athenaeus  xv.  p.  699  e.     Over 
against  the  prevalent  yiypafi^ai  we  have  in  the  ancient  Elean.  treaty  of 
alliance  0.  I.  no.  11  kypafx^ivi^,     Apollonius  Khodius,  who  has  in  iV. 
618  the  regular  A:c*:Xii'<>/ua()  ends  the  verse  in  iv.  990  with  rodtv  UXfiiffrai. 
The  weaker  formation  is  quite  firmly  established  in  the  case  of  the  rt. 
yyut  t  iyvtifKay  eyvtiferfiaiy  iyywpiafiai  as  distinguished  from  the  redupli- 
cation of  the  present  in  yiyywffKw  and  yiyyofxat.     In  harder  groups  of 
consonants  the  fuller  form  is  rare  :  hence  Kiicrrjfiai,  viwTijKa  and  ^cunyitfCi 
irinTufKa  and  iriirTaixai  on  the  one  hand  and  fxifiyrffjiai  on  the  other  are 
quoted  as  exceptions.     Here,  too,  bye-forms  are  not  wanting :  ixriitrdai 
is  found  in  I  402,  and  occurs  in  Herodotus,   Aeschylus,  Plato,  and 
Thucydidee,  though  not  without  different  readings;  ayiicrnpLai^ aytCXfitfta 
^(xfoKXfii  is  found  in  Hesychius,  Kticrr} ^ai  appears  first  in  Hesiod  0pp. 
487,  and  afterwards  frequently  in  Attic  writers.      Over  against  the 
Homeric  participle  TreirTtfutQ  is  the  Attic  €irTri\a  (cp.  eirraKiyai  *  ircn'pv- 
^cVac),  against   the   usual  TreVra^ac,  which  compared  with  wirdyt^/n^ 
hriratra  is  marked  by  syncope,  there  is  ayewrafiiyTi '  aytfyfiiyri  in  Hesy- 
chius.    We  may  add  'irtKTtpvytap.qLi  Sappho  p.  38  B',  iriimfKrai  Aristotw 
It  is  only  in  Byzantine  writers  that  we  find  vitfiOaKa,     On  the  other 
hand  instead  of  the  monstrous  form  ^veypvKwg  quoted  in  Yeitch  and 
Kuhner  (p.  936),  and  said  to  be  from  \pvxw,  we  really  find  in  Anthol. 
Pal.  vii.  115,  where  we  are  told  to  look  for  it,  Tre^vurwc*     In  the  combi- 
nations containing  tr,  f ,  xjj,  and  conversely  ck,  trx,  ox,  er^,  trr,  crO,  as  in 
the  case  of  ( the  reduplication  of  the  perfect  is  liniited  exclusively  to  the 
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simple  vowel,  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  abundance  from  Homer 
onwards:  e^evy/KcVac  2  276,  Icrreipaywrai  £  739,  itr^riKwyTo  P  52,  e^iyto- 127 
fuvoc  Soph.  Tr.  65,  e\l/evtrfjiai  from  Herodotus,  e^/fi^iarai  from  Euripides 
onwards,  itrict^acrfiiyot  Her.  iv.  14,  itrKevd^arai  ib.  iv.  58,  etnraprai  Eur. 
Here.  Fur.  1098  etc.  Here  we  may  notice  the  quite  unparalleled  v7r£- 
f^ivrifivice  X  491.  Earlier  grammarians  generally  regarded  this  process  as 
an  appearance  of  '  the  augment '  in  the  place  of  reduplication.  Butt- 
mann  Ausf.  Gr.  L*  314  expresses  himself  more  prudently:  *the  re- 
duplication is  represented  by  the  simple  e,'  But  even  he  does  not  . 
rigorously  hold  fast  to  this  more  correct  view,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
statement  he  mixes  up  augment  and  reduplication.  That  the  instinct  of 
the  language  succeeded  in  distinguishing  the  c  of  lenraprai  from  that  of 
the  preterite  ttnrfipe  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  e  of  the  perfect  is 
retained  without  exception  in  the  infinitive  and  participle  as  well  as  in 
the  rare  forms  of  the  moods,  while  the  c  of  the  past  tenses  is  limited  to 
the  indicative.  The  view  that  the  £  in  all  perfect  forms  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  relic  of  a  fuller  reduplication  syllable  is  especially  confirmed  by 
e-arriKa.  For  here  in  the  spiritus  asper  we  have  still  the  relic  of  the  a 
which  on  the  analogy  of  l-trrrf-fjii  and  Lat.  sisto  as  well  as  the  Erse  forms 
quoted  on  p.  358  must  undoubtedly  have  been  once  present.  In  the 
case  of  all  stems  beginning  with  a  in  combination  with  another  conso- 
nant, the  number  of  which  is  not  small,  and  the  example  of  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  esteemed  as  of  slight  importance  for  the  other  cases,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  history  of  their  origin  was  as  follows :  that  e.g. 

*(rr-<rjrap-Tai  *c-<r7rap-Tai  e-cnraprai 

were  the  three  stages  through  which  the  corruption  passed.  I  have  put 
together  some  other  analogies,  of  which  the  most  important  are  <x^a  by 
the  side  of  n-txXa  in  Hesychius  and  exj/ijj,  oxpov  from  the  rt.  irtv  are  the 
most  important,  in  Frinc.  ii.  p.  375  ff.  Brugman  in  Stud.  vii.  gives  much 
other  material  for  comparison.  Of  course  this  distinction  in  principle 
between  reduplication  and  augment  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that 
augmented  forms  like  cCev^ac,  corc^avoKrai,  etnretpe  and  other  common 
worditf  of  the  kind  helped  towards  the  reduction  of  the  reduplication  to  a 
simple  €.  Convenience  of  utterance  readily  avails  itself  of  such  supports 
to  replace  forms  difficult  to  pronoimce  by  easier  ones.  Even  the  treat- 
ment of  the  stems  beginning  with  p,  in  which  for  other  reasons  augment 
and  reduplication  came  to  coincide  in  form,  may  not  have  been  without  128 
its  influence. 

The  special  manner,  in  which  stems  beginning  with  a  p  were  treated 
as  r^^ards  the  augment,  occupied  us  on  p.  77  f.  I  called  attention  there 
to  the  fact  that  *  many  verbs  beginning  with  a  p  can  be  shown  to  have 
lost  a  /  or  flr.'  The  phenomena  of  reduplication  are  to  be  explained  in 
the  same  way.  Before  the  combination  /p  reduplication  was  probably 
limited  at  an  early  period  to  a  simple  r,  so  that  hence  from  rt.  /pay 
(Frindples  ii.  159)  *€-/pwy-a  and  the  middle  ^e-Fprjy-fiai  were  formed. 
Bj  assimilation  these  became  e^ppo^ya,  t-ppriyfiat.  I  cannot  mention  any 
trace  of  a  h-J^piaya^  /c-Zpi/y/xai,  which  in  themselves  we  might  have 
imagined  existing  in  the  earliest  times.  Homeric  verses  like  0  137 
&XXa  KaKoiai  ovvippriKrai  iroXiiatny  do  not  allow  us  to  suppose  a  /.  Of 
the  not  very  numerous  verbs  which  form  their  perfect  diuis,  we  may 
deduce  an  initial  fp  with  certainty  for  ippHun-ai  ri  122,  and  with  great 
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probability  for  piwru  (eppu^y  eppififjMi)  :  cp.  Princ  i.  437.  The  peileet 
ilpriKa,  mid.  tiprifiai  stands  quite  by  itsdf.  Am  the  rt.  /ep  shows  the 
clearest  traces  c^  a  /  in  the  present  tipm  (fi  162  ra^c  eipw)^  in  the  Lesb. 
fiftflTutpy  and  in  the  Elean  fparpa  (Princ.  l  428),  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  sound  was  once  present  also  in  eipriKa*  Only  two  points 
remain  doubtful :  first,  whether  we  must  assume  as  the  immediately 
preceding  stage  J^e-fpn-Ka  or  i-fprt^a,  the  former  on  the  analogy  of /e-/d3a, 
of  which  more  hereafter,  the  latter  on  that  of  t-yruMca :  and  as  there  are 
no  certain  traces  of  an  initial  /  in  this  perfect  (Knos  de  digammOy  p.  91) 
the  second  hypothesis  is  the  more  prudent,  as  we  have  just  decided  in 
the  case  of  eppuya  :  secondly  why  this  k-fpn-Ka  did  not  become  *cf>fM|ca  as 
much  as  tfpwya  became  Eppwyp..  Hardly  any  other  answer  can  be  given 
to  this  than  that  lamnia^e  elsewhere  too  wavers  between  doublinir  of  the 
consonant  ana  compSory  len^ening.  Ipp^a  is  to  Ap^Kolk^^i^ 
yawQ  to  tivotri^vKKoQ  and  as  ivvta  to  ecvaroc.  After  the  augment  of  the 
passive  aorist  we  find  the  same  fluctuation :  Att  tppiidriv^  Ion.  tipiBnv 

SHer.  iv.  77).  For  this  reason  it  seems  to  me  not  advisable  to  assuma 
or  the  explanation  of  upriKa  a  form  ^fe-J^eprf-Ka,  conceivable  as  this  is  in 
itself,  especially  as  eipifvi;  has  probably  come  £rom  i-fp^yti  with  a 
129  prothetic  e.  A.  Bailly  in  the  Memoires  de  la  soci6t6  de  linguistique,  L 
345  ff.  has  thoroughly  discussed  tipriKa  and  similar  forms  which  wiU  be 
treated  of  immediately.  For  eppvriKa  we  may  with  certainty,  for  eppm/iai 
with  a  certain  probability,  for  eppaxrac  with  perhaps  still  more  proba- 
bility assume  an  initial  sr.  (Princ.  L  440,  iL  333).  The  root  of  tppiya 
(P  175,  r  353)  IB  still  doubtful,  but  the  loss  of  a  consonant  before  p  is 
made  probable  by  the  Lat.  frvgeo  (Princ.  i.  438).  It  is  only  in  the  root 
pa^,  which  underlies  the  present  palv^a  and  meets  us  in  ippoZarai  v  354, 
that  we  can  find  no  trace  of  anything  of  the  kind :  pal  seems  rather  to 
have  come  by  metathesis  from  kpl.  In  this  case  it  must  be  assumed 
that  this  isolated  form  has  been  carried  along  with  the  others ;  analogies 
to  this  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  other  initial  letters.  Full  redupli- 
cation before  an  initial  p  is  extremely  rare.  In  C  59  we  read  rd  /loi 
^€pviruffiiya  KiiTai  with  the  scholium :  fiovoQ  corcv  ovtoc  irapaKtlfityoQ 
napa  Tf  iroiTfr^  Airo  tov  p  lehirXaafiiyov  *  c<rri  ^€  ical  imp*  'Ararpe'oKrc  to 
'  ptpawifffiiv^  ywT^,*  The  root  of  pvwow  is  obscure :  for  pairl(ia,  pairlcj 
^a^loQ  we  may  probably  give  /pair  (Princ.  i.  437).  Here  then  every 
trace  of  the  spirant  had  disappeared,  just  as  in  ptpi^Qai  quoted  by  gram- 
marians from  Pindar  (Lyrici  ed.  Bergk  '  fr.  314).  Similar  anomalies  from 
late  writers,  e.g.  piptvKa  from  Origen,  are  pointed  out  by  Lobeok 
Paralip.  13. 

Irregularities  of  a  like  kind  show  themselves  sporadically  in  the  case 
of  an  initial  X,  fi  and  (T.  Here  the  frill  reduplication  which  was  to  be 
expected  is  found  from  Homer  onwards  in  a  number  of  forms,  some  veiy 
common,  as  XzKtiifitQ  (X  141),  XiXonrt  (A  235),  XtKoyxfufri  (X  304^,  fiifAifke 
(B  25),  fiifjLOva  (E  482),  and  fiefidaaiy  /le^awc,  fiifivKev  (O  420),  oimpre 
(B  135),  ffitrenrrat  (Pind.),  treaijfjLayTai  (Herod.),  (rtaiyrp-ai  (Eurip.).  But 
alongside  of  these  we  find  a  smaller  number  of  abnormal  perfect  forms 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  on  the  one  hand,  such  as  are  evidently  parallel  to 
eppwya  :  tfjifjiope,  eertrvfiai,  on  the  other  hand  forms  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  €ipriica  :  ecXfj^a,  etXi^^a,  kiXoxa,  elfxaprai.  The  principle  of 
explanation  is  supplied  at  once  by  this  grouping.  We  see  immediately 
that  tiie  syllable  ei  here  too  results  from  compensatory  lengthening,  and 
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that  the  forms  with  the  doubled  conBonants  are  the  older.  But  the 
attempt  to  explain  the  latter  from  afisimilation  after  the  example  of  the 
roots  beginning  with  p  is  by  no  means  so  easy  and  successful  as  many  130 
have  thought.  To  begin  with,  the  actual  facts  as  regards  these  forms 
warn  us  to  be  careful  in  the  assumption  of  oonsQiiants  which  might  have 
been  dropped  before  or  after  the  letters  fx,  X,  (T.  We  have  to  deal  with 
five  verbal  stems.  We  shall  best  get  a  general  siirvey  of  the  formations 
actually  occurring  if  we  range  the  similar  forms  under  one  another, 
putting  the  regular  in  the  first  column,  those  which  double  the  consonant 
in  the  second,  and  those  with  ei  in  the  third : 


KaTaAgXdfitiK€  (Herod,  iii. 

42) 
\tX6fitiKa  (EupoliB,  Archi- 

medes) 
dtny^tkautUiHH  (Herod,  ix. 

61) 
XtXijfilUtni  (Aesch.  Ag.  876) 
XcXa/«ftai  rArchimed.) 
Xtkaxaai  (Heaych.) 

\t\6yxaa'i  (X  304,  also  Find. 
Fmg.  Herod.) 

XiktyOf  Xikoya  (Hefiych.) 

irpo^\t\ryfi€voi  (N  689,  Ar. 
Veep,  886) 

dtro'Xtkryfuvoi  (Herod.  TiL 
40) 

XeXf xroi  (  "  tXprirai  univer- 
sally) 

lUfAopfiepov  (Apoll.  Khod. 
m.  1130) 

fuftdpifriu  (ib.  i.  646) 


eiXi;<^a  (Attic  from  Sophocles 

onwards) 
ciXi;/xftai  ditto 

fi>id<f>a  (late  inscription  from 
Phocis.  Ahr.  Dor.  347,  11) 


^ 

k 


"  \ 


tikr^X^  (Attic  from  Aeschylus 
onwards) 


«caT-€tXoxf  '  KaT€k€(€  Hosych. 
arvv^ikoxa  (Demosth.) 
^v^CKtKTcu  (Arist.  Ay.  294| 

also  Thuc  Plat  etc.) 
di-ciXcypu  (Plat.  Lys.) 


(*    281,   Hes.   Th. 


r/xfiopc  0 189,  X  338, 

Hee. 
€fifi6pavri  Hesych. 
tfa-avfuu  N  79 
io'frvfuvoi  \  Homer  and 
€<rarvTo      '  other  poets 

Cp.  ta-frorifuvov  *  rtBopvPrffitpov,  apfjoffiivov  Hesych. 


€lfiapTO 

.  894) 

etfiapTai  (Attic  £rom  Aeschy- 
lus onwards). 


There  is  absolutely  no  support  for  a  lost  consonant  in  the  case  of  the  131 
roots  Xa/J,  Xax,  Xcy,  as  has  been  shown  in  Princ.  ii.  144,  111,  i.  454. 
1/Afwpe  and  elfiaprat  have  been  compared  with  the  Skt.  rt.  smar,  think, 
and  an  indication  of  their  connexion  has  been  found  in  the  rough 
breathing  of  eifiapraiy  which  would  thus  be  from  ^ae-afiap'Tai.  But  the 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  combination  has  been  already  pointed  out  in 
Princ.  i.  413.  This  verb  is  connected  rather  with  a  rt.  fiep  divide  (jiipocj 
merere)  the  meaning  of  which  is  far  removed  from  that  of  thinking. 
The  dialectic  forms  efjiPparai  *  el/japrai  Hesych.,  ififipa^iva  *  tlfiapfiivij 
Hesych.  and  K  M.  p.  334,  40,^  &l3paTo'  etfxapTo  Hesych.,  are  al£K>  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Besides,  we  cannot  deny  the  appearance  in  other 
instances  also  of  a  rough  breathing  of  later  origin.  For  aevta  (Princ. 
L  475)  the  loss  of  a  spirant  after  the  a  cannot  be  proved  with  certainty, 
in  spite  of  etrtreva.  The  key  to  all  these  perfects  is  hence  doubtless  to  be 
sought  in  metcUhestSy  a  notion  which  has  been  established  by  Brugman 

'  iltfipaiUvOn    liapik  %A^pori  4  ^ifiapfUtnn,     KaX  Aixmwn  otr»  \iyovair. 
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Stud,  iv;  102,  124,  and  Si^iamund  v.  211,  following  PoU  Et  Forscb. 
ii.^  389.  Bailly  is  of  the  same  opinion  for  a  part  of  the  verbs.  From 
*Xc-\i70a,  *X€-Xiyx">  ^Xi-Xeyfiat,  ^fii'fjiopi^  ^ffi-av-fiai  came  *€X€-Xi|^ 
etc.  by  the  prefixing  of  an  irrational  initial  £,  then'by  the  suppression  of 
the  second  vowel  ^cXXi^^a,  cft/xopc,  ttrtrvfxai,  and  finally  in  tiie  case  of 
some  verbs  at  a  later  date,  when  the  first  X  gave  up  a  part  of  its  ^  voiced 
sound '  to  the  preceding  vowel,  elXi^^a,  eiXrixn,  eiXoxa,  eifiaprau  Hence 
efifiop€  is  to  eXfjiaprai  much  as  the  Lesb.  aor.  evefifia  is  to  the  Attic  ireifia. 
Following  this  view,  one  might  be  inclined  to  hold  even  that  eXXo/3e 
(explained  otherwise  on  p.  78)  was  a  metathesised  ^XeXafie  (cp.  \t\a(iioBai) 
and  that  efifiadt  came  from  *fjLifiaBe, 

In  the  following  perfects  e  appears  as  the  syllable  of  reduplication 
before  vowels.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  this  anomaly,  like  the 
syllabic  augment  before  vowels,  is  to  be  explained  6x>m  the  dropping  of 
a  spirant,  to  which  in*  the  case  of  reduplication  was  added  later  on 
the  loss  of  the  same  letter  at  the  beginning.  As  in  the  case  of  most  of 
the  steins  which  belong  here,  the  original  initial  letter  was  pointed  out 
on  p.  79  f.,  we  may  content  ourselves  here  with  a  brief  statement.  We 
have  to  do  with  the  following  forms  ;  • 

132  1)  cayc  Hes.  Opp.  534  enl  ywra  eaye;  then  in  Attic  poets  and  Plato: 
KareaydTtQ  C.  I.  A.  ii.  61,  42,  Kareayw-a  Herod,  vii.  224.  The  initial 
digamma  may  still  be  detected  in  Sappho  2,  9  yXwaera  caye,  where 
B^k  on  the  analogy  of  Lesbian  instances  to  be  mentioned  immediately 
conjectures  yXwo-o*'  ivaye, 

2)  cd^a  I  173  Tolffi  ^E  iraaiy  ea^ora  fjivBoy  lEiirey  i  then  in  Alexan- 
drine writers.  The  stem  expanded  by  e  has  retained  its  /  among  the 
I(0crians/£fa^i79<^ra  inscript.  of  Naupactus  (Stud.  ii.  445)  1.  38. 

3)  kaXwKa.  EvaXiMfKa  was  quoted  on  p.  79  as  a  certain  proof  of  the 
digamma ;  kaXwKa  is  Attic  from  Aeschylus  onwards,  while  Pmd.  Pyth.  3, 
57  uses  6XiJKa,  and  ijXwKa  occasionally  makes  its  appearance  in  Herodotus 
and  Attic  writers,  generally  with  the  variant  kaXutKa, 

4)  leX/iac.  CI  662  jcara  &arv  eeX^eda,  N  524  Aioq  j3ovXyaiy  ceX/icKoc- 
There  is  the  plupf.  ijiXfieda  *  ffvyijfifiEda  Hesych.  and  e6Xei  Find.  Pyth. 
iv.  233  (Boeckh),  and  with  a  stem  expanded  by  e  edXi^ro  Apoll.  Ehod. 
iii.  471,  to  which  belong  EoXrjrai'  rETapaicraij  and  EvXffro'  iici^vpTo'^ 
EriruKTo  Hesych. 

5)  Etpyfiivoi  E  89  yifftvpai  EEpyfiiyai  ia)(ay6af<ny.  This  verb  was 
passed  over  in  treating  of  the  augment,  because  .even  in  forms  without 
the  augment  or  the  reduplication  there  are  traces  of  a  double  €  :  ApoU. 
Rhod.  iv.  309  lipyErai^  so  that  the  £  may  possibly  be  of  the  same  kind 
as  in  EElya,     But  the  /  is  well  established.     Op.  Princ.  i.  222. 

6)  EEpfiiyoQ,  a  296  ^Xik-rpoieriy  EEpfiivoy  ]  and  also  tipro'  iicpiifiya 
Hesych.     Cp.  rJEipE  p.  81. 

7)  EEtrro  (M  464)  may  find  a  place  in  our  list  here,  though  it  is 
possibly  not  for  h-Hfr-To^  but  for  l-hcr-To,  being  thus  a  jwurt  tense  from 
the  unreduplicated  fiff-fxai,  Eff-fxai  (3  sing.  iirlEtnai^  oracle  in  Herod,  i.  47). 

8)  eouca,  common  from  Homer  onwards :  he  has  also  tii;rov  I  27, 
iiicnyv  A  104  and  the  middle  forms  ^ikto  v  31,  €i  icto  S[^  107.  The  /  is 
probable,  but  not  certainly  established.     Cp.  Princ.  i.  309. 

9)  EoXira  in  Homer,  Hesiod  and  Alexandrine  poets :  X  216  vvy  i^ 
ytHi  y*  loXira,  Y  186  \cLXExCiQ  Ii  or'  coXira  to  pi^Eiy,  plupf.  ewXxci  ^  96. 
Here  as  in  no.  5  the  double  vowel  extends  itself  also  to  forms  like  itXirtrai 
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N  81 3y  eeXiroiiri/i'  G  196,  in  which  the  first  e  can  only  be  a  prothetic  133 
vowel.     For  the  origin  of  the  verb  see  Princ.  i.  328. 

10)  iopya.  T  27  otrva  lopyag.  The  plupf.  iutpyti  (  289  waa  dis- 
cussed  on  p.  81.     Cp.  p.  86.     Herodotus  also  has  the  form  i6pytt  i.  127.'  • 

11)  iovpriKa  (Hippocr.  ovprjKa)  has  been  already  discussed  p.  80,  and 
quotea  from  Aristophanes. 

12)  ewrrifjiai  in  AHstoph.,  Plato,  Lysias,  Demosthenes  with  the 
plupC  liiviiTOj  Aristoph.  Pax  1182  r^  ^e  trirC  ovk  iwynr*.  Cp.  p.  80. 
An  active  iiavTiKwc  is  quoted  from  Lysias  in  Bekker's  Anecd.  p.  95,  25. 

13)  iwtrfUMi  (Herod,  bjcrfiai),  Thuc.  ii.  39  dirc«»(rdac.and  similar  forms 
elsewhere  in  Attic  prose.     Plutarch  has  also  ewKa. 

Two  perfects  have  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
mentioned  on  p.  81,  viz. 

14)  iiv-i^ya,  quoted  from  Hippocrates  and  post- Attic  writers,  iiyi^a 
from  Demosthenes  and  Menander,  di^c^y/iai,  ave^yfiriy  common  from 
Euripides  (Hippol.  56  oh  yap  oI3*  avc^y/ueVac  ^vXac)  onwards,  with  the 
un- Attic  bye-forms  HvoiKrat,  fjyoiKTo, 

15)  Iwpaka  with  pluperfect  forms  {ktopaKeaay  Thuc.  ii.  21)  common 
in  Attic  prose,  with  iwpa^ai  since  Lsocrates.  With  a  short  second  syllable 
in  Aristoph.  Tliesm.  33  ohx  copaicac  irwirorc.  The  root  is  /op,  Princ.  i.  432. 

In  both  verbs  the  interior  strengthening  is  the  result  of  a  trans- 
ference of  quantity.     It  is  different  with 

16)  eiwda,  from  Homer  onwards  (E  766  ^  fie  KaKitrr  iiwde  Kaicnc 
o^vyjftri  ireXd(€ty)  though  he'  has  also  the  form  twda,  which  is  usual  m 
Herodotus:  9  408  aiel  yap  fioi  Iwdey  iyiKK&y  &m  Key  tiina.  .  After 
Homer's  time  there  is  also  the  plupf.  £ca»de<v,  in  Herodotus  ewdea.  The  • 
first  letter  of  the  root  was  discussed  on  p.  85  :  tttitBa  is  from  an  original 
t-aMa.  The  diphthong  is  due  to  compensatory -lengthening  for  tiie  ^  134 
which  has  been  lost  before  /,  so  that  l-aMa  became  in  the  first  instance 
ei'foOa,  while  the  ut  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  /.  Op.  Brugman 
Stud.  iv.  170.  With  regard  to  the  -^olic  eviOwKa  i.e.  'i-fidw-Ka,  where 
the  loss  of  the  a  has  left  no  trace  behind,  we  may  refer  to  p.  85. 

Finally  in  the  following  perfects  the  reduplication  syllable  can  only 
be  recognised  from  the  contraction.  The  case  is  quite  like  that  discussed 
on  p.  83,  where  the  syllabic  augment  lay  hidden  in  the  syllable  ci,  only 
with  the  difference,  that  the  perfects  have  lost  a  spirant  not  merely  after, 
but  also  before  the  c.  el\l(r(nro  goes  back  to  an  earlier  i-feXlatrero^ 
eiXucrai  to/f-ZiXticrai. 

1)  ecaica,  eiafxatj  quoted  frx)m  Demosthenes  ^8,  37 ;  45,  22).  In 
opposition  to  what  was  conjectured  on  p.  84  as  to  tne  origin  of  this  verb, 
attempts  have  been  made  from  two  different  sides,  and  in  a  somewhat 
inconsistent  manner  to  prove  that  iaw,  in  which  verb  the  loss  of  a  /  after 
£  is  quite  certain,  comes  from  ^tttj^aw,  S.  Bugge  in  Fleckeisen's  Jahrb. 
vol.  105  p.  95  compares  ifau>  with  the  Lat.  de-aivare  desinere,  recorded 

• 

'  lopra(i)  *  |i8o£f,  Kptuvarcu  (better  Kpni^arai)  Hesych.  looks  like  a  perfect.  Lobeck 
Bhem.  124  suggests  &pap9  and  the  like,  but  from  the  root  kp  we  cannot  get  to  syl- 
labic reduplication.  Can  we  suppose  that  in  this  form  there  is  concealed  the  rt. 
var  choose,  to  which  cdp4u  belongs  (Princ.  ii.  180)  ?  The  Homeric  M  ^pa  ip4p€iy 
would  well  suit  this  view,  and  also  the  following  gloss  in  Hesych.  ioprds  '^o-ico^- 
(Tof,  KoXds,  where  4  would  in  that  case  be  prothetic.  As  for  Kpvifuwrcu  this  expla- 
nation has  long  since  been  referred  to  [an  ^opreu,  confused  with  toprtu^  to  which 
the  Homeric  $»pro  is  the  plupf. 
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in  Paulus  Epitome  p.  72,  deducing  from  this  a  simple  varb  aioare 
identical  with  ^ffipcua.  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  rxi.  p.  472  f.  adopts  this  com- 
bination, so  far  as  it  is  given  hese,  and  finds  in  it  a  confirmation  of  the 
view  that  he  had  previously  expressed,  that  *trffaui  goes  back  to  a  piimi- 
tive  form  *8av(ydmif  which  proceeds  from  the  rt.  su  *  excite,  send,'  pre- 
served in  Sanskrit.  The  meanings  of  this  root  as  they  are  now  given  in 
the  Pet.  Diet  certainly  do  show  some  points  of  connexion  with  the 
usage  of  edo;,  the  meanings  given  for  prorsu  e.g.  being  'call,  oooaaion, 
allow,  give  up/  But  after  all  the  liuW  is  but  a  weak  one,  so  &r  as 
meaning  goes.  Hence  even  if  we  may  describe  this  comparison  as  phoneti- 
cally legitimate,  and  make  the  further  admission  that  forms  like  eliSwt 
and  the  like,  the  existence  of  which  in  our  texts  Leo  Meyer  holds  it 
superfluous  even  to  mention,  may  possibly  be  mistakes  for  eotatri  and  tiie 
like,  still  we  cannot  anyhow  talk  of  certain  proof.  But  in  no  case  can 
ike  Latin  word  be  connected  at  the  same  time  with  sinere  and  with  the 

135  rt.  «t6,  and  it  seems  hardly  conceivable  that  desivare  is  wholly  without 
any  etymological  connexion  with  the  completely  equivalent  deainere* 
Hence  although  the  el  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  perfect  would  thus  find 
a  satisfiMory  explanation,  I  keep  for  the  present  to  my  '  non  liquet^' 

2)  tidiKa,  established  from  Xenophon  and  Plato,  eiOiorac  and  the 
pluperfect  cifiioro  from  Thuc,  Aristoph.,  Eur.  ete.,  justifies  its  ei  by  what 
was  said  .under  ct(i;6a. 

3)  £l«:a,  el/iai,  used  especially  in  compounds  from  Aeschylus  onwards, 
by  Attic  writers  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  also  by  Herodotus,  along 
with  the  plupf.  ec/xi^v,  is  explained  from  the  origin  of  the  rt.  k^a  dis- 
cussed on  p.  80.  This  derivation  has  since  been  contested  by  Leo 
Meyer  Ztschr.  xx.  353  ff.  with  the  fiery  zeal  which  is  all  his  own ;  bnt 
though  this  scholar  maintains  that  '  trjfii  and  all- that  belongs  to  it  show 
very  plainly  that  they  begin  with  a  vowel  in  the  language  of  Homer,*  I 
should  adduce  the  syllabic  augment  of  erfKa  and  the  ec  of  TopilOii  "9  868 
as  a  proof  of  the  contrary.  The  post-Homeric  forms  with  ei  UtOriyj  cTifo, 
tlfjiai)  lead  to  the  same  results.  Hence  I  do  not  see  with  what  justioe 
it  can  be  denied  that  this  root  originally  began  with  a  consonant. 

4)  elXiyfiivoc  Hes.  Theog.  791,  then  in  Attic  from  Euripides 
onwards  tiXikratj  elXiicro  ete.  But  as  the  diphthong  is  not  unknown  to 
the  present  either,  as  we  saw  on  p.  85,  it  cannot  be  decided  whether  the 
ei  of  the  perfect  has  come  from  /c-Zc  or  from  a  prothetic  e  followed  by  /c. 
The  Homeric  eiXv/icVoc  £  186  with  fut.  dXvcruf  and  iXvffOtlQ  <  433  would 
in  the  latter  case  offer  the  nearest  parallels. 

6)  el/ioc  from  the  rt.  /fc  clothe  r  72  Kara  ^e  \po\  eifiarq.  elfiat,  X  191 
eirat,  2  596  ctaro,  Y  381  elfieyoQ  (icara-  eVc-)  with  the  unreduplicated 
etraai  (w  250),  iiriearaiy  plupf.  etrtro,  coro  {Utrro),  Itrdriy,  Cp.  above  p.  3^^ 
no.  7.  elfiai  might  be  for  /ecr.^ai  like  dfjil  for  eV-/xe,  but  this  explanation 
()f  the  diphthong  does  not  suit  the  3  sing,  ehm, 

6)  eipyatr^i;  Attic  from  Aeschylus  (Ag.  354  x^'^  7^  ''^'^  Ariftoc 
ilpyafrrai  wdpwv)  onwards,  in  Herod.  Epyatrratj  plupf.  elpyaafiriy  Thnc, 
in  Herod,  ipyatrfxriy,     Cp.  p.  86. 

7)  tlpKa  from  eipeiv  serere  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  10  iyeipfiiroc 
Herod,  iv.  190  Stein,  with  the  variant  iyepfUyot ;  cp.  the  Homerio 
UpfuyoQ  p.  362,  no.  6. 

136  8)  ttpvarai  from  ipv  i.e.  /cpvc  draw  (Stud,  vi.*  265  ff.)  X  75  yifcc  t^w, 
irpwrai  elpvarai  dy^i   daXdtrariCj  N  682  dJy^  i^'  dX^C  ToXcifc  ilpvftiraif 
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0  151  ytfit  re  Kartipwrai,  with  the  fiurms  of  the  plupf.  2  69  tipvyro^ 
IS!  30  tipvaro, 

9)  ilarloKa^  uffrlafAai  good  Attic,  cp.  p.  86. 

B)  REDinnJCATioN  whebe  the  ^tem  begins  with  a  Yowel. 

With  an  initial  vowel  there  are  two  possibilitieB  for  reduplication. 
Either  the  initial  vowel  alone  was  repeated,  which  then  however  always 
remained  the  same  as  the  vowel  of  the  stem-syllable,  and  did  not,  as 
with  an  initial  consonant,  sink  to  c.  There  is  evidence  of  the  possibility 
that  both  vowels  existed  independently  for  a  time  side  by  side  in  Grothio 
perfects  like  ai-alth,  airaik,  airauky  which  may  be  compared  in  respect 
of  their  fonn  with  i-oKKta^  i-av0-o-v  (Fritzsche  Stud.  vi.  325).  Hence 
for  the  root  ad  eat  we  may  probably  presume  a  form  a-dd-a.  In  Sanskrit 
we  find  (mly  forms  like  dda  (cp.  Lat.  idl) ;  and  as  in  Qreek  the  vowel 
of  such  perfects  is  only  distinguished  from  the  initial  vowel  of  the  stem 
by  its  length :  Dor.  '<lxXdxa,  Horn.  (c0-^^rai,  we  shall  have  to  assume, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  temporal  augment  (p.  87)  that  the  rule  for  this  re- 
duplication was  framed  before  the  splitting  of  the  vowel.  For  such 
forms  cannot  be  explained  from  the  contraction  of  a  syllable  e-.  The 
Indian  perfect  knows  only  this  kind  of  reduplication :  rt.  ar  raise,  has 
in  the  perfect  ara.  There  are  no  Italian  perfects  either  of  any  other 
formation  from  the  roots  here  in  question.  On  the  other  hand  Greek 
possesses  a  second  fuller  formation  of  the  reduplication-syUable,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Attic  reduplication.  It  consists  in  the  repetition 
of  the  initial  vowel  along  with  the  consonant  which  follows  it.  We  actually 
find  as  against  the  Yedic  dra  (i.e.  as  it  were  *(5pa)  a  Greek  op-iapa. 
This  reduplioation  is  called  Attic  doubtless  only,  as  Buttmann  Ausf. 
Gr.  L^  32/  saw,  because  it  here  and  there  (e.g.  ^Xe^r/Lcac  for  the  old 
dX^X£7/iai,  ^peitrfiai  for  ipiipeicrfiai)  had  disappeared  from  the  usage  of 
the  later  Greeks,  and  hence  was  to  be  recommended  as  a  good  and  genuine 
Attic  formation.  Noun-formations,  which  are  based  upon  the  same 
principle,  are  collected  by  Fritzsche  1.  c.  p.  287.  Many,  like  dyayvpn^Ci 
iXaXayij  odo^varai,  are  connected  with  kindred  verbal  forms,  but  others  137 
like  t'iC'oy\/=^up-upaf  6\-o\-v(w  by  the  side  of  uhilare  have  arisen  inde- 
pendently. Viewed  precisely  the  primitive  form  of  the  first  method  of 
reduplication,  e.g.  a^ra  or  a^ra,  is  related  to  the  second  e.g.  ar-dra 
exactly  as  the  less  complete  in  the  Lat.  me-mor  to  the  more  complete  in 
fiip-fitpa  (^yTiloc  ^(a  Hesych.).  If  we  count  in  the  initial  smooth 
breathing,  the  reduplication-syllable  in  each  of  the  two  cases  of  the 
second  series  contains  three  elements,  in  each  case  of  the  first  it  contains 
two.  We  have  met  with  the  same  process  already  in  the  reduplicating 
aorists,  where  forms  like  &y-aye7v,  ijicaxey  Ijpapovy  &pope  occur.  In  this 
instance  it  is  not  unknown  to  Sanskrit.  DelbrUck  p.  Ill  quotes  from 
the  Yedas  dm-dmort  from  am  damage,  and  with  a  weakening  of  the 
second  atoi  dn-vna-t  from  rt.  am.  breathe,  drd-ida-t  from  rt.  ard  (causative 
= shatter),  which  are  only  recorded  by  the  grammarians  (cp.  above  p.  290).  ' 
From  Zend  Bopp  Vergl.  Gr.  ii.^  529  quotes  the  3  pi.  perf.  ir-lrith-are 
from  the  stem  irith  dissolve,  as  an  isolated  kindred  formation. 

The  Greek  perfect  formation  is  separated  from  that  of  other  redupli- 
cating tenses  by  delicate  distinctions.  Here  the  distinction  lies  in  the 
rhythm.     The  aorists  leave  ihe  stem-syllable  short;  &pop€;  the  perfects 
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bring  it  out  vigorously  by  its  length :  op-w^.  The  role  for  the  perfect  has 
an  onmistakeable  analogy  with  the  manifold  lengthenings,  by  which  in 
compound  words  the  beginning  of  the  second  constituent  is  brou^t  into 
prominence :  xo^^yc/ioc*  vv^tptia^  &y*»yv/ioc.  Even  Bopp,  YergL  Gr.  iL' 
529,  reused  to  regajrd  the  long  vowel  after  the  earlier  fiuduoa  as  'aug- 
ment ' ;  and  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  temporal  reduplication  in  addition  to 
the  syllabic,  especially  as  it  reappears,  as  Bopp  also  pointed  out,  just  as 
mudi  in  nomiiud  fbrms  like  Aywy^,  axuKii,  ilJtii.  The  long  vowel  agrees 
besides  with  the  extensive  tendency  of  the  Gre^  perfect  to  prefer  a  long 
stem-syllable,  which  we  shall  have  to  treat  at  greater  length  further  on. 
In  the  feminine  of  the  participle  the  short  vowel  is  preferred,  so  that 
hpofnna  is  not  distinguished  in  rhythm  £rom  Aptip^v,  The  oanying  out 
of  this  rhythm  of  the  perfect  is,  it  appears,  specifically  Greek,  while 

138  evidently  ^e  kind  of  reduplication  here  und^  discussion  belongs  in  its 
origin  to  an  earlier  period  of  language.  There  is  not,  however,  perfect 
consLstency  with  respect'  to  quantity,  as  is  shown  by  iucaxofMu  and 
iiKri\icaTOy  aXaXtifjiai,  aXaXvATif/iai,  ipipiirro.  The  need  of  bringing  into 
definite  prominence  the  essential  differentia  of  the  perfect  gave  the 
impulse  to  this  specifically  Greek  expansion  of  old  germs.     We  saw  on 

L356  how  in  another  direction  also  the  Greeks  extended  this  d^eretUia 
ther  than  the  limits  which  can  be  demonstrated  from  other  languages. 
As  we  now  turn  to  the  task  of  giving  -a  list  of  the  perfects  with 
Attic  reduplication,  we  are  met  by  two  fects  in  the  chronology  ^i  the 
language,  which  have  hitherto  received  but  little  notice.  The  first  con- 
cerns tbe  relation  of  these  perfects  to  those  in  Homer  which  are 
characterised  merely  by  a  long  vowel,  the  second  the  nature  of  the  stems 
•  in  which  this  kind  of  reduplication  is  effected,  and  the  closely  connected 
question  as  to  the  antiquity  of  this  method  of  formation,  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  more  general  history  of  the  Indo-G^ermanic 
languages.  If  I  may  trust  my  collections,  there  are  in  the  Homeric 
poems  only  25  perfects  from  stems  beginning  with  a  voweL  Of  these  19 
show  the  Attic,  6  at  most  the  ordinary  reduplication.  The  iSrmer  will 
be  given  later  on  along  with  the  later  formations  of  the  same  kind :  the 
6  with  the  ordinary  reduplication  are :  icanrKcorac  v  290,  r  9,  if-ifirrai  B 
15  and  frequently  elsewhere,,  with  ifpiiwro  Z  241  and  av-ii^dw  fi  51,  162, 
ijtTKrirai  K  438,  with  eir^o'm/rac  p  266,  ytr^vfifiiyo^  2-180,  &^l\Bai  (  297, 
perhaps  lefao'c  I  36,  for  the  long  t  can  hardly  be  understood  otherwise, 
cir^)^aro  M  340  with  wap^\ifKey  or  vapw')(^i:€y  K  252  with  the  variant 
irapoix'iaKey,  which  has  good  support  from  the  Alexandrine  time,  and 
probably  deserves  the  preference.  The  cases  in  which  redupHcation  is 
entirely  omitted  with  an  initial  vowel,  like  ovraaraij  u^K^es  will  have 
to  be  discussed  later  on,  along  with  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  case  of 
stems  beginning  with  a  consonant.  From  the  point. of  view  of  the  Greek 
language  we  might  thus  be  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  method  of  for- 
mation which  was  afterwards  widely  employed,  was  in  Homer's  time 

1 39  something  novel.  But  a  glance  at  the  universal  rule  in  Sanskrit  is 
enough  to  show  us  that  in  this  case  the  language  of  Homer  does  not  in 
the  remotest  degree  reproduce  the  original.  The  perfect  is  in  epic  poetry 
generally  not  a  very  common  tense.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  the 
instances  are  so  few.  It  is  only  in  Attic,  as  will  be  seen  repeatedly,  that 
the  perfects  were  freely  formed,  and  that  too  especially  in  later  times. 
Besides,  most  of  the  forms  with  an  initial  vowel  have  come  from 
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stems,  in  part  unknown  to  the  Homeric  poems,  like  IjyyiXraij  ^^(riyica, 
wfAo\6yfiKaf  ^pwTtiKo^  ^U*fKa^  cl^ra^rac,  vfipu:a  etc.  In  view  of  the  in- 
creased needs  of  later  times,  long  after  Homer  a  rich  abundance  of  siich 
forms  was  produced  in  imitation  of  a  not  very  numerous  stock  of 
primitive  creations.  But  it  is  worth  noticing  that  what  is  the  rule  later  * 
<in,  in  Homer  appears  as  the  exception. 

If  we  ask  now  in  the  second  place  in  what  sort  of  stems  the  Attio 
reduplication  appears,  there  is  no  lack  of  very  ancient  ones  among  their 
number,  and  it  is  quite  what  we  should  expect  to  find  these  in  Homer, 
Among  such  perfects  proceeding  from  roots  are  dicax/ieVoc,  Aptipa,  c^iy^o, 
vcuf^aj  oXwXaj  orrufway  oputpa.     But  the  great  m^ority  of  the  perfects 
with  Attic  reduplication  came  from  disyllabic  stems,  and  betray  thereby 
their  relatively  late  origin.     The  disyllabic  stem  has  originated  either 
by  prothesis  as  in  iiyep  {hyriyipaT  X  13)  &Xi^  (dX^Xc^),  ipty  (opwpixa' 
rat  n  834),  and  probably  also  in  c^cyi:,.  ipiT,  or  by  evident  expansion  of 
the  stem,  as  in  ik-vd  (iXfiXvda,  Hom.  ciA^Xovda),  &p-€  OkpiarKw,  Ap^/scua), 
aipe  {iipaipfiKWQ  and  even  ayaipatptfiiyog)  or  by  unmistakeable  secondary 
formation    as    in    aXaXrjfiaij    AXaXvaOai^    aXaXvicny/ccac,    avy-apfipaicrai 
(apdtrau),  apffpofUyrj    {apow),  cX^Xcy/iai  {kXlatruf),      In  Uie  case  of   two 
verbs  we  can  prove  that  there  was  once  a  digamma :  efirifitKa  (cp.  Skt. 
vam,-  Lat.  vomo),  and  eXi}Xiy/iai  (rt.  /cX)  already  mentioned.     Some 
stems  e.g.  that  of  o/ikv/ic,  ofiutfioKa^^  that  of  opvatrta,  opwpvyay  of  kXiy\id 
kXiiXtyKTai  and  of  iptilia  kpripiharai  remain  obscure,  but  these  too  do 
not  at  aU  look  as  if  they  were  particularly  old.     The  curious  and 
perhaps  justly  suspected  forms  given  by  the  Et.  M.  p.  372,  42,  iprjp&niKa 
^from  ipufTCLitt)  and  krrirofiaKa  (from  eroifiaiw)  give  us  the  extreme  in-  140 
stances.     In  short,  the  result  at  which  we  arrive  is  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  forms,  and  among  them  not  a  few  which  are  found  in 
Homer,  have  been  created  in  imitation  of  a  few  old  forms  by  the 
luxuriant  productive  force   of  the  Greek  language.     What  Windisch 
Ztschr.  xxL  410  has  already  remarked  as  to  this  method  of  formation  is 
thus  completely  confirmed.     The  Attic  reduplication  has  therefore  a 
special  interest  as  bearing  on  the  history  of  langilage.    It  shows  us  what 
the  Greeks  were  capable  of  at  a  comparatively  recent  time,  and  may    ^ 
serve  as  a  warning  not  to  go  too  £eu:  in  explaining  Greek  forms  from  pre- 
Greek  models.     The  Homeric  language,  in  which  many  at  every  step 
conjecture  reminiscences  from  the  grayest  antiquity,  evidently  is  in  the 
middle  of  this  period  of  recent  imitation.     We  may  here  as  in  other 
cases  cast  our. eyes  back  from  Homer,  to  a  still  earlier  poetry,  which  was 
actually  creative  in  moulding  characteristic  forms  of  language. 

The  established  instances  of  Attic  reduplication  are  as  followSi 
Homeric  examples  being  marked  with  an  asterisk  : 

1)  ♦ayiry«fKir  (plupE)  A  211,  Y  13;  other  forms,  like  itytiyepfiivog, 
iiyfiytpKaQ  are  not  quoted  from  any  author  earlier  than  Appian.  Cp.  on 
no.  17  tyiip(a, 

2)  dy^oxa,  first  in  Aristotle  (<Tvvayri6x^ii^€v  Oecon.  B  p.  1346,  a,  28) 
and  in  the  spurious  documents  in  the  speech  De  Corona  (39, 73),  dyi^^^cc 
in  Polylnus,  av»'iryi|ox«*  *  iKOfiiat  Hesych.,  ovyaydyoxa^  inscription  from 
Thera,  C.  I.  2448,  ii.  10,  owayayoxtiay  i.  28. 

3)  ♦dic<ix»7/*ai  d  314,  hicnxk^^T  P  637,  iicaxe/aro  or  kKaxharo  M  179, 
^ixflX^^^kvii  £  364.  The  reduplication  in  this  case  extends  very  far,  for 
iiKaxoyrOf  &icaxi(f^f  iiicrix'^^^y^s  *  Xwrai  (HeiBych.)  are  quoted. 


3W  jPiatFiarr  btem  asd  forms  cossTBircTKD  jwom  n.  ck  xn. 


41  •. 
5)  & 


11)  & 

12)  i, 


^boBx^''^  eommon  in  Homer,  e^  O  482. 

(ft.  740) 

6)  •^AiXifpu  t'  74,  4XiXi|«D  7  513,  «XaXipT»  afeo  Ear.  Andr.  30$ 

7)  •^UUOsKnipu  K  94. 

141        8)  ^UaX«cro  from  the  Horn.  aX»«M  Qomt.  SB^ni.  13,  499;  14^  U, 

9)  ^UoXWaiu  •  fd^i^Ooi,  ^Mf  r  Hesrefa. 

10)  ^UU|X£#/iarHcrodot.  TiL  23,  Thiic,  mX^ktawmi  Nicudkiis  AaIImL 
251. 

^UbftXifa  DemosdL  &Aj|Xi^n>c  Thuc  It.  68. 

apo^fcwc,  g^ipyxg,  OMi^pifrai,  a^aipftfro  Herod.,  ara^p^p9^yoc  by 

for  ar-aifh-uipftf-fiiwot  maaip^km  from  ThiHos,  dwwiiWBd  bj  Berg- 
mnm  Hermes  iiL  238.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  jf/^oL,  ^pn^uii  from 
Aesch.  and  Thnc,  onwards. 

13)  *6^i^  Find.,  cmj.  V^  <  ^^t  apiv»c  A  31,  a^ofma  O  737  and 
often.  In  Aeech.  (P^m.  60)  and  Eurip.  thei«  are  iscdated  forms  of  the 
kind.  ifnip€furoc  Apcdl.  Bhod.  iiL  833  (for  whidi  Qoint.  Smjm.  has 
a^nipaftirof:).    wpo^apnpvrai  (oonj.)  Hes.  O^.  431,  %Nfpecrro  ApolL  Bhod. 

m.  1398. 

14)  wwwapfiffKurrai  '  tfvyncomu  Hesy^ 

15)  &fffi^K€v  quoted  frtnn  Sext.  Emp.  ed.  BdJcar  p.  652,  29. 

16)  •h^iurti  2  548,  Herod.,  af»%>oro  ApolL  Rh.  vL  1343. 

17)  *iyfniy6peiatn  K  419,  2  pL  imp.  kyphyttpdt  [H  371  etc],  in£ 
TxaM!^,  kyi^tiiBai  K  67,  firom  Aesch.  onwards  iyphyof^  {^ypnyop*K 
Eumen.  685),  iyfniyopiiy  common  in  Attic  proee.  [Op.  Lobeck  <m  Fhiyn. 
p.  119.]  The  way  in  which  we  r^;ard  the  reduplication  in  this  Terb 
d^iends  npofi  the  question  how  we  explain  the  c  in  iytifm,  whether  as 
the  remains  of  the  doubling  preserved  more  completely  in  the  Skt. 
tfSrgoT'ti  he  wakes  (Princ.  i.  sub  toc.)  or  as  a  prothetic  vowel  (Fritssche 
Btod*  vL  322).  In  the  former  case  i-ypij-yop-a  would  be  twice  redupli- 
cated, like  It'li'C.ax'aj  only  that  the  perfoct  reduplication  made  itself 
visible  in  the  second  syllable,  in  the  latter  c-  in  the  perfoct  would  also 
be  prothetic ;  in  both  cases  we  should  have  to  explain  ypn-yoft^  as  by 
metathesis  from  yip-yop-a  (Siegismund  Stud.  v.  169).  Ilie  adoption  ^ 
the  p  into  the  reduplication-syllable  is  in  any  case  very  singular,  for  we 
shoiild  have  expected  ^t^yi-yopa  or  *€-yi/-yop-a.  Hence  the  forms  quoted 
have,  strictly  speaking,  only  the  appearance  of  Attic  reduplication :  a 
remark  which  abto  liolds  good  for  no.  1.  We  cannot  however  doubt 
that  to  the  instinct  of  the  language  all  these  words  seemed  formed  alike. 

142  The  long  vowel  of  the  second  syllable  proves  this.  I  have  discussed  in 
Stud.  vii.  393  the  trace  of  a  Laconian  regularly  reduplicated  Iriyoptiy  * 
iypriyopiyai. — The  form  ly-riyep-fjiaL  recorded  firom  Thuc.  (viL  51)  on- 
wards (with  iy-iiyip-Ka  in  the  post- Attic  period)  is  more  regular  than 
the  active  form. 

18)  *icricaj  Kara  ravpoy  Icrjcwc  P  542,  icri^viai  Hymn,  in  Merc.  560. 
Uilforai  X  56,  l^^oKa  Attic  prose,  with  the  mid.  tHilEtrfiai, 

\9)  HXiiKarai  H  518,  ^XiJXaro  E  400,  cTcXi/Xaro  N  804,  kXiiKalar 
t)  86,  with  the  active  iKiikaKa  and  the  corresponding  plupf.  from  Herodotus 
onwards. 

20^  /X^Xcy/iai  occurring  from  Antiphon  onwards,  with  its  plupf. 

21)  iXi^Xcy/icVoc  Pausan.  x.  17,  6,  but  everywhere  els^  from  Hesiod 
onwards  e^Xcy/iai.  • 
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22)  ^eXriXvea.  direX»fXt;0a  O  766,  crcXi/Xvaa  3  268,  then  in  Herodotus 
and  Attic  writers.  The  expanded  Homeric  form  ciX^Xovda  E  204, 
A  202  etc.  (with  iXriXovdijg  O  81)  is  altogether  abnormal.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  explain  the  diphthong  et. 

23)  Ifififitk'aj  ifififitffTai  from  Lacian  and  Aelian,  the  plupf.  c/iiy/icVec 
quoted  from  Hippocrates. 

24)  irriyoxa  common  in  Attic  prose,  with  the  miid.  cf^^cy/iat,  Herod, 
"viii.  37,  liiyrivuyfiiya. — Hesychiiis  gives  the  regular  form  KarfiyoKa  • 
icaT€yjjyo\a, 

25)  ^ipripi^arat  ^  284,  iprjpidar^o)  ri  95,  ifpripiitrro  V  358,  iprfpeitrfiiyoQ 
Herod,  iv.  152.  The  active  iprjpiik'a  is  post- Attic  : — UpeiKOy  {jpeitTfiai 
occur  from  Polybius  onwards. 

26)  Ipripiyfiiyog  Aristot. 

27)  *tpipiirTO  ^  15  ;  post- Attic  ipripivTatf  ipripivro. 

28)  ^Eptjpitrrai  from  ipii^ut  Hes.  fr.  219  rf  2*  ovtiq  Ipi^pitrrai  Kparog 

aXXoc. 

29)  *o^aicci  c  60,  c  210,  and  afterwards  similar  forms  in  post- Attic 
writers,  u^^ui^c  *  (riffrjvev  (probably  of^b^^ec  *  trttrr^irii)^  uti^taty. 

30)  *6^^^v<rTai  c  423,  utlvarui  '  iixBiaQrti  Hesych. 

31)  •oT/v-oifwx*'"  ■  ^TrttrvfiwevTUfkorec  Hesych.  In  our  M.SS.atB  218 
there  is  trvy-oxutuh-e  which  Buttmann  i.*  331  derives  from  the  former  by 
a  transference  of  the  breathing  from  assimilation  to  exu».  The  chief 
support  for  this  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  substantives  oKwxnj  (rvi'OKfa\ii, 
while  we  may  also  very  easily  get  from  oxiw  to  a  by-form  oxowy  and  143 
thence  to  a  regular  *iJXiJKa  and  without  reduplication  ox**fKa.  Cp. 
iiroxf)iii^oQ  Nonn.  viii.  229. 

32)  *oX*;Xa  n  521  and  often  elsewhere  in  Homer  and  afterwards 
common,  plupf.  oXwXti  K  187  etc.,  oXtarXcica  from  Herodotus  onwards. 

33)  ofjiutfiOKaj  OfiWfwrai  or  ofAWfAoffrat  from  Eurip.  onwards. 

34)  *07rwra  Z  124  etc.  oTrwTru  f  123,  both  thenceforward  in  poets 
and  Herodotus. 

35)  *6pwp€  U  388,  opwpti  G  59,  plupf.  also  in  the  tragedians,  opwprjTai 
conj.  N.  271. 

36)  *6pijpu  only  in  ^  112,  plupf.  from  a  presumable  opupa  from  the 
rt.  fttp,  pres.  opofiai :  cp.  Lobeck  on  Buttmann  ii.^  260,  Princ.  i.  430. 

37)  *6ptap€xfiTai  n  834,  oputpixaTO  A  26. 

38)  opMpvxa  Pherecr.  (Com.  ii.  p.  327  v.  19),  opwpvKrai  Herod, 
iii.  60,  with  &pvKTai  ii.  158  (]),  opwpvKTo  from  Herodotiis  onwsords. 

39)  v^iy^aarai,  quoted  by  Heitxlian  ed.  Lentz  ii.  950  :  ovIiIq  'Amicoc 
irnpaKiifiiyoQ  airo  rov  v  Sp^^rai,  <^Xa  fioyog  6  v^fjipatrTai  (cp.  Suidas  S.  v. 
vtpvlfayTai  Bekk.  Anecd.  20).  On  the  other  nand  cfi/^ir/icVoc  Herod. 
iiL  47,  and  the  like  in  Xenophon  and  Antiphanes,  Com.  iii.  p.  52.  The 
£t.  M.  gives  vi^v^aoTai,  which  certainly  diminishes  the  authority  of  the 
former  form,  already  attacked  by  Lobeck  ad  Phryn.  p.  33.  I  have 
attempted  in  Princ.  i.  369  an  explanation,  by  referring  wp-r^ip  to  the  rt. 
vahh  O.  H.  G.  wehan ;  v^  would  then  be  an  early  weakening  of  f a^,  in 
the  second  syllable  the  fiiller  form  would  be  preserved,  but  with  the  loss 
of  the  f.  We  met  with  something  similai*  above  p.  292  in  the  redupli- 
cated aorist.  In  Sanskrit  die  syllable  va  is  reduplicated  by  u,  e.g.  in 
UrvdXa.     Under  any  circumstances  the  form  is  singular. 


B  B 
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C)  Loss  OF  Reduplication. 

It  is  hardly  probable  a  priori  that  such  an  essential  characteristic  as 
reduplication  could  be  simply  lost.      A  prominent  feature  of  Greek 
formations  throughout  is  the  retention  of  all  significant  elements.     Even 
in  recent  formations  we  have  just  seen  that  the  tendency  to  reduplication 
continues  to  be  living.     But  as  in  the  case  of  the  augment  so  in  redupli-^ 
cation  there  is  an  essential  distinction  between  forms  beginning  with  a 
144  consonant  and  those  beginning  with  a  vowel.     It  is  only  in  the  latter, 
which  indeed  for  the  most  part  exclude  any  prominence  of  the  sign  of 
the  perfect,  as  well  as  of  the  preterite,  as  a  distinct  syllable,  that  the  loss 
of  the  reduplication  is  at  all  common.     In  cases  of  an  initial  consonant 
there  are  only  very  few  instances  of  this  phenomenon,  and  these  belong 
either  to  the  rusty  antiquities  of  the  language  or  to  the  isolated  vultures 
of  particular  writers.     The  retention  of  the  reduplication  is  in  Sanskrit 
also  the  almost  invariable  rule.     Delbriick  Altind.  Verb.  p.  121  men- 
tions and  discusses  the  altogether  isolated  exceptions,  and  opposes  the 
earlier  and  looser  assumption,  adopted  by  Corssen  in  order  to  make  out 
reduplication  to  be  something  quite  unimportant  for  the  Latin  perfect. 
It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  reduplication  is  among  the  Indians  occa- 
sionally suppressed,  onli/  in  the  more  polysyllabic  dual  and  plural  forms, 
which   also  furnish  the  much-discussed   by-forms  with  e  (tentu  from 
tatdna).     The  preference  of  Latin  for  compact  forms,  cooperating  with 
the  altered  laws  of  accentuation,  produces  in  Latin  a  further  extension 
of  this  phonetic  decay.     The  same  thing  happened  in  Teutonic,  and  as 
Windisch  informs  me,  also  in  Keltic.     The  Greeks  and  Indians,  with 
their  delicate  feeling  for  articulation,  have,  as   is  so  often  the  case, 
retained  the  most  faithfully  the  earliest  forms. 

a)  Loss  of  Eeduplication  with  an  initial  consonant. 

1)  ytvfitQa  only  in  Tbeocr.  xiv.  51  in  the  proverb  /nDc  ycw/icOa  irltrtrac 
(cp.  Dio;j;enian.  Cent.  ii.  64  &pTi  fiVQ  wierrrrf^  ycuerai).  It  is  most  natural 
with  Meineke  to  take  yevfxeda  as  a  perfect.  Still  we  can  hardly  reiect 
as  impossible  the  explanation  of  the  word  as  a  present  for  yevo/iccOa  (cp. 
Xovrai,  \ovin-at)f  especially  since  hivfiEvov=.ltvii^Evov,  hiofxtvov  has  been 
proved  to  be  probably  right  in  the  last  verse  of  Theocr.  xxx. 

2)  lixarai,  iroTiliyfiti'OQ  Buttmann  ii.'  149  takes  as  perfect  forms 
with  the  reduplication  lost,  because  the  meaning  '  await '  which  is  con- 
nected with  these  forms  (M  147  erveertnv  eoiKcre,  Tu»r  iy  opfomy  &y^pA¥ 
ijle  KvviHv  ^€\aTat  KoXotrvprov  lorra,  I  191  Ziyntvo^  Alaxl^riy  orore  Xiyfcicf 
<if/2(iii',  and  often  woTihiyfiiyoc)  is  elsewhere  limited  to  the  perfect  forms 
with  reduplication  :  K  62  hhynero^  etQ  o  kiv  cXdijc,  E  228  lyc  trv  royht 
liltln,     Cp.  above  pp.  104,  131.      Klihner  points  to  the  post-Homeric 

145  use  of  the  present  Hxo^ni,  e.g.  Eur.  Or.  1217  lio^wv  wapoi:  fiiyovva  »ap- 
Bivou  hixov  ir6^a.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  non -reduplicated 
forms  wpoffdokdv B,nd  irpoa}i\icrQai  the  meaning  'await'  has  been  attained 
without  the  help  of  reduplication.  Now  as  we  have  also  forms  from  the 
rt.  h\  without  a  thematic  vowel  in  Hkto^  Hlo^  lix^^at  (pp.  104,  131), 
the  difference  in  meaning  can  hardly  induce  us  to  follow  Buttmann  in 
separating  lix^ai,  receive,  from  lix^ai  (for  leiix^ai)  await. 

3)  dvfjifjLeroct  burnt,  damaged,  only  in  Et.  M.  458,   40 :    Bvfifnyoy : 
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hriXoi  ro  vwo  wvpot  fiifiXriftiyoy  fj  utKaiaanivoy.  Koi  irapa  ycAipyoic  oi  vko- 
KtKavfiivoi  VTfo  ira\riQ  &fi'wtXwvtg  iyredvfi^iyoi  uaXovyrai,  The  present  is 
rv^ui.  To  assume  an  aorist  ^iOvfifiriy  like  iZiyfiriVy  which  would  require 
to  have  a  passive  meaning  like  fiXfjaQaiy  is  not  a  desirable  course :  it 
would  be  better  to  suppose  that  the  word,  belonging  as  it  does  to  the 
langaage  of  peasants,  lost  its  reduplication,  and  subsequently  also  the 
accent  of  a  perfect. 

4)  tXiiirro  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  45,  824  according  to  Buttmann  i.^  318  and 
Lobeck  on  Buttmann  iL^  17  a  plupf.  for  kXiXu-nro.  We  discussed  this 
form  in  another  connexion  on  p.  131. 

5)  eVaXcXAoy )/ro  Herod.  L  118,  of  which  Buttmann  says  'perhaps 
the  somewhat  clumsy  compound  furnished  the  reason  for  the  simple 
augment.'  It  would  not  be  very  venturesome  to  alter  a  form  so  isolated 
into  wtvaXiXXdyiiTO. 

There  are  also  three  forms  only  recorded  by  Hesychius :  <!iir  or/i  lyr  ai  * 
airoKiKO-xraij  ZiaKdpiOTai*  ZiairapQiytviTaiy  iirlTivKTai'  iv  liriTv\i^ 
iirrl  (M.S.  lerrw),  all  three  guaranteed  by  the  alphabetical  order,  but 
without  any  information  as  to  their  source.  i^XaafjiroQ '  Ttrv^putfUyoc  is 
declared  by  Meineke  on  Theocr.  xiv.  61  to  be  a  copyist's  error  for  irc^Xa- 
fffiiyo^y  though  it  is  not  more  surprising  than  the  other  three  examples. 

We  will  discuss  ol^a  under  b). 

« 

b)  Loss  of  Eeduplication  with  an  initial  vowel. 

There  are  pi'edsely  the  same  difficulties  in  the  case  of  reduplication 
with  an  initial  vowel  as  those  discussed  on  p.  91  ff.  in  the  case  of  the 
augment.     It  is  therefore  not  necoi^sary  either  to  enumerate  all  cases 
separately,  or  even  to  discuss  in  detail  the  combinations  of  letters  before 
which  this  license  is  found.     The  Herodotean  eiKaarai  by  the  side  of 
^Katrrai  in  the  tragedians  is  not  really  different  from  ciica^oK  by  the  side  146 
of    ^Ka(nr,  though  in    small    matters   like  these  there  are   here  and 
there  small  peculiaiities.    In  the  preterite  there  is  rivpoy  as  well  as  ivpoiy 
but  in  the  perfect  there  is  probably  only  evptjKaf  evprj^ai.     We  may 
divide  the  forms  that  belong  here  into  three  groups :  (1)  those  with  an 
initial  diphthong  or  vowel  long  by  nature,  (2)  those  with  a  short  vowel 
lengthened  by  position,  (3)  those  with  a  vowel  which  remains  short. 
The  first  and  second  groups  are  very  widely  extended  over  Greek  of  all 
times  and  dialects;    the  third  alone  is   somewhat  surprising,  and  is 
coiTespondingly  rare.     To   the  first  group  belong  the  numerous  com- 
pounds with  li  like  ev^oKZ/iiyca,  ehepyirfiKa,  tvrv\riKay  €hw\rifiaiy  in  which 
at  the  most  an  internal  reduplication  is  sometimes  attempted,  but  also, 
what  we  should  not  have  expected,  a  number  of  perfects,  for  which  an 
initial  /  is  established.     Among  them  oUa  takes  a  place  of  its  own, 
inasmuch  as  the  corresponding  Skt.  veda  and  Qoth.  vait  also  show  no 
trace  of  the  peifect  reduplication.     It  is  probable  that  here,  not  unin- 
fluenced by  the  completely  present  meaning,  the  sign  of  the  perfect  was 
lost  even  in  the  time  of  the  common  language.     Had   we   not  the 
paralleb  of  the  cognate  languages,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Greek  it 
would  be  very  natural  to  explain  the  loss  of  the  reduplicated  e  in  oUa 
by  Herodotus's  oUa  (e.g.  iv.  82)  by  the  side  of  the  ordinary  Greek  eonca, 
and  to  place  the  loss  of  the  e  in  a  time  when  the  /  had  already  dis- 
appeared.    Strictly  speaking,  oKa  belongs  therefore  to   the  cases   of 
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dropped  reduplication  discussed  under  a).  But  we  place  it  here  because 
of  its  resemblance  to  some  other  forms.  Hesychius  hss  preserved  for  us 
also  the  corresponding  middle  form  t^/iai  with  the  explanation  yivuftrxti, 
olBa.  Since  c^/iai  is  to  olha  as  ^V'y/iac  is  to  coura,  there  is  no  reason  with 
Mor.  Schmidt  to  regard  this  form  as  corrupt.  A  form  corresponding  to 
the  Herodotean  olk-a  occurs  also  in  Alcman,  where,  however,  the  readini^ 
olxaQ  wpaiw  \ivi^  (fr.  80  Be.^)  is  not  quite  certain,  because  of  the  variant 
clirac  (cp.  c?icta»c)>  On  the  probability  of  a  /  in  this  verb  see  Frinc.  ii.  309. 
The  analogy  of  these  two  pi*esent  perfects  will  meet  us  again  in  a 
different  connexion.  ,  As  phonetic  changes  show  themselves  very  rarely  in 

147  the  case  of  an  initial  ci,  direiXiy/icVoc  (Herod,  ii.  141),  iJpyfiai  (Aristoph. 
Xen.  Aesch.)  are  less  surprising,  though  here  too  there  was  originally  / 
(Princ.  ii.T70,  i.  222).  In  the  &miliar  Homeric  ovraarai  (A  661)  we 
could  not  expect  the  diphthong  oiv,  which  is  unknown  to  this  dialect. 
There  is  more  to  surprise  us  in  the  Herodotean  oUodofifirai  (L  181), 
oiKifTTaif  oiKTfTo,  otrcti/icroc,  by  the  side  of  the  Attic  fiico^c^/iiyrac  (Thuc  vii. 
29)  fKitrraif  fktiKa  (Soph.),  but  the  diphthong  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  Ionic  usage  elsewhere,  oao^o/i^rai  is,  however,  also  found  on  the 
Heraclean  Tables  (L  137),  and  Meister  Stud.  iv.  423  quotes  ohcfifiai  from 
Archimedes.  Of  perfects  with  an  initial  long  vowel  it  is  worth  while 
noticing  *afni^iyog  (S  435),  the  origin  of  which  is  obscure  [cp.  Merry  on 
C  2].  The  long  a  of  the  reduplication  syllable  reminds  us  of  that  in  the 
augmented  syllable  of  oXro.  There  is  also  ^^i^icorec  in  the  formula  kq- 
fiCLT^  (ilrjKorei:  if^e  Kai  viry^  (K  98,  399)  with  the  variants  a^iycorei*,  a^Bti- 
KOTti,  La  Eoche,  Textkrit.  179,  recommends  the  reading  of  Herodian 
with  the  rough  breathing  (rt.  d^  cp.  a^-po-r,  a^-wo-Q  from  d=«a,  in  Lat. 
satur)  and  one  L  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  form  with  ^^, 
which  has  quite  as  much  authority,  is  not  more  correct^  as  in  the 
cognate  a^^riy  E  203 ;  cp.  Princ.  ii.  290. 

In  the  second  group  we  may  mention  as  Homeric  forms  ipx^^^'rai 
and  epxo.ro  ic283,  {73,  the  latter  by  the  side  of  iipxaro  k  241,  which 
agree  well  with  inrnipyti  9  325,  ipyadoy  and  the  aor.  ep^ay^  and  quite 
correspond  to  Herodotean  forms  like  Karip^aiy  awepyfiiyoc,  and  eatrai 
from  the  rt.  he  (lyyvfii)  w  250,  from  which  an  oracle  in  EEerod.  i.  47 
gives  the  3  sing.  iwUtrrai  with  the  plupf.  itrtro  V  57,  ir  199,  etrro  p  203 
and  frequently.  The  course  of  the  language  must  have  been  this---that 
first  there  was  real  reduplication  fi'Pip\arcti,  fi-fitr-crai^  then  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  internal  /  (cp.  idla)  fi-ipx^rai^  fi-iir-aaiy  then  with 
aphaeresis  of  the  e  Hpx^rai,  Hcrtrai^  and  finally  when  the  initial  /  also 
was  sacrificed  to  the  dislike  felt  by  the  Greeks  for  soft  spirants,  epxaraty 
liTfrai,  Forms  of  the  kind  mentioned  last  but  one  have  left  traces  enough 
in  Homer.  While  then  in  these  cases  a  vowel  did  not  originally  stand 
at  the  beginning,  Herodotus  furnishes  a  number  of  peifects  of  the  kind 
without  reduplication  from  stems,  for  which  we  cannot  imagine  a  conso- 
nant to  have  been  lost :  dfi/icri/c  i.  86,  airaWaypiyoQ  iL  167,  hpyfiivo^ 

148  i«  174,  appoff^iyoq  ii.  124,  KarappwlriKa^  \\\,  145,  apriarai  i.  125,  epyatrrui 
iii.  155  pbut  cp.  Princ.  i.  221]  Ojo^icaro  i.  83,  iatnaTm  vii.  10,4  [loauiAivoq 
viii.  1 30j,  &Tr e^/rjfiii'OQ  i.  188.  Here  the  disiaclination  to  long  vowels  before 
more  than  one  consonant  has  evidently  hindered  the  application  of  re- 
duplication. A  doubtful  instance  of  the  kind  is  d^pvitf/icVoc  in  Timon 
Phlias.  p.  28  Wachsmuth  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  126).     For  uf^pvuffiiyo^  which 
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is  not  without  M.S.  authority,  might  also  be  brought  into  the  verse  bj 
synizesis  on  the  analogy  of  'liXeKrpvwro^  (Hedod.  Scut.  3). 

The  most  surprising  group  is  the  third.  For  we  can  see  no  reason 
for  omitting  the  reduplication  where  the  initial  vowel  is  short.  Hence 
the  cases  of  this  kind  are  not  numerous,  and  are  almost  exclusively  Ho- 
meric archaisms.  There  is  an  exception  in  the  very  surprising  Hero- 
dotean  &KiafjLivoc  (iv.  118  and  elsewhere) :  cp.  Bredow  de  dial.  Herod,  p. 
292 ;  like  dlda,  and  iernai  with  an  old  digamma.  Homer  gives  ^Xirtf- 
fAtvoQ  3  807,  with  little  trace  of  the  perfect  in  accent  or  meaning,  and 
justified  also  by  the  impossibility  of  bringing  ^Xiriyficroc  into  the  hexa- 
meter, and  &vufya  (e.g.  S  105),  which  was  retained  in  Uie  language  of 
the  Attic  poets  and  Herodotus  (iii.  81).  The  origin  of  the  word  is 
obscure,  but  it  is  not  improbably  connected  with  &rayt:ri.  Hence  per- 
haps Ai'-wya  is  based  upon  Attic  reduplication,  like  air-ftiic^,  the  nasal  in 
the  stem-syllable  disappearing  after  it  had  produced  a  softening  of  the 
consonant.  The  Oscan  angit  (tab.  Bant.  2)  with  angetvaet  (ib.  20) 
which  has  been  identified  on  insufficient  grounds  with  the  Lat.  agere, 
having  the  meaning  enjoin,  order,  might  be  cognate,  /kfup-iaxy'ia  B  316. 
The  word  could  not  be  otherwise  brought  into  the  verse :  besides  the 
whole  verbal  stem  is  already  reduplicated,  for  l-ax  for  fi-fax  evidently 
goes  back  to  the  stem  preserved  in  Jixoq,  ^x****  (^*  ^^^k  Worterb.'  204). — 
lipevro  only  in  O  125,  justified  by  the  metre. — From  later  poets  we  have 
further  aira/ieiirro  Anthol.  Pal.  xiv.  4,  Afjuinro  Nonnus  Dionys.  xliv.  241, 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  a  pluperfect  meaning  in  either  place,  and  it  is 
doubtless  better  to  regard  the  word  as  an  aorist  of  late  formation  like 
eXeiiTTo  (p.  131)  : — On  the  other  hand  ewoxijfjLtro^  Apfiari  kvkvw  Nonnus 
Dion.  viii.  229  is  a  certain  instance  of  the  mutilated  perfect. 

D)  Position  of  the  B^dupucation.  149 

The  numerous  irregularities  which  are  to  be  found  in  compound 
words  in  respect  of  the  position  of  the  reduplication  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  our  investigation,  any  more  than  the  similar  phenomena  in 
the  case  of  the  aorists,  which  were  briefly  mentioned  on  p.  94.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  notice  some  of  the  rarer  instances.  Here,  as  in  the 
augment^  the  careful  endeavour  not  to  omit  the  expansion  which  is 
significant  of  the  tense  is  prominent.  This  endeavour  is  here  even 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  augment,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  instances  already  noticed,  the  reduplication  is  never  wanting 
even  in  compounds,  though  sometimes,  as  a  result  of  this  strong 
tendency  to  mark  the  form  distinctly,  it  is  doubled.  The  fundamental 
law,  according  to  which  every  verb  not  compounded  with  a  preposition 
is  treated  as  a  whole  and  altered  at  the  beginning,  produces  such  clumsy 
forms  as  lilvtrrvxriKa  (Plato,  Lysias),  trgwoXiopKTffiiioQ  (Thuc.)  ^rayriwfjLai 
(Tliuc.  Dem.)  But  the  preposition  here  too  is  marked  off  as  an  unes- 
sential member  of  the  verb,  not  only  when  the  verb  is  used  also  without 
a  preposition,  as  in  <!iir-($\<ii\a,  hva-^ilpo^ty  iiri-r irpawr ai  (Homer),  but 
also  when  it  either  occurs  only  with  a  different  meaning,  e.g.  in  h'^KtiKa 
(Plat.),  tfara-irc^poi')|i:a  (Orators),  or  does  not  occur  at  all,  e.g.  in  inro- 
XeXoyfirai  (Orators),  trapa-yevopTiKa  (ib.),  ky-yiyvfifiai  (Plat.  Dem.),  c/u- 
TfwoZioiiivoQ  (Aesch.  P]x>m.  650),  ewi-utpKTjKe  (Xen.),  iy-htZnaKara  (tab. 
HeracL  i   120),  ey-redv^rifjiai  (Thuc).     The  theoretical  distinction  of 
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decampo9tta  ftn9  eomposUa  had  evidently  never  veiy  mndi  life  in  it  in 
the  genins  of  the  Greek  language.  It  is  oomparatiYdy  rare  to  find  other 
first  dements  treated  like  the  prepositions  in  compound  verhs,  and  this 
is  ^parenUy  Ihe  case  only  where  the  whole  word  hegins  with  a  ToweL 
To  this  class  helong  Avrcmrcxo/iyrf  k  Dem.  xx.  64,  IwiroTtrpofiiKa  Ijyearg, 
139,  h^nrtwop^cafuv  Fhilippides  Com.  iv.  471  (Herod.  yuL  129  has  on 
the  other  hand  ctjocotxopiiKeaav).  Here  again  we  may  recognise  a  Inxa- 
riant  creative  impnlse.  Because  the  reduplication  could  not  get  its  fall 
rights  with  an  initial  vowel,  it  was  carried  out  syllabicaUy  within  the 
word.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  ihat  sometimes  under  similar 
conditions  we  find  double  reduplication,  either  in  such  a  way  that  there 

150  is  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  Ihe  first  element,  and  the  internal  redu* 
plication  is  syllabic :  ktloTtTfotfifiirti  Xen.  Anab.  v.  3,  1  (Kriiger  •#&»- 
iroififtit'ri)  or  conversely;  ^ehfirriftat  Thuc.  viL  77,  Tcvop^Kiyca  (Aeediin. 
iL  154)  or  thirdly,  with  a  repeated  vocalic  reduplication :  ^iyu^xXafn 
(Dem.  xxL  4),  iicTiyvpdvfiai  (Dem.  xviiL  311).  In  the  last  two  examples 
the  treatment  of  the  pr^xisitions  iy  and  ard  shows  that  they  were  no 
longer  felt  to  be  such.  This  exception  to  the  fundamental  law  is  illus- 
trated by  numerous  instances  elsewhere,  and  there  is  really  very  little  to 
surprise  us  in  it,  for  the  coalescence  of  elements  originally  independent 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  phenomena  in  the  history  of  language. 
Cases  of  the  kind  are  furnished  by  wetrpvyYvriKa  tab.  Heracl.  (Meister 
Stud.  iv.  424),  which  we  may  call  the  counterpart  to  the  previously 
mentioned  cyycywi;/ia«,^  ^ifuri^yoi  (Herod,  vi.  1),  where  the  stem-vowel 
too  is  very  remarkable,  ijfi^Utrfiai  (Hipponax  3,  Aristoph.,  Plat.), 
Ijvoiarai  •  vpocfire^Srij  7rpot€viiv€Krai  Hesych. 

E)  Significance  op  the  Reduplication  in  the  Perfect. 

The  significance  of  the  reduplication  in  the  perfect  may  be  very 
clearly  recognised  from  the  Greek  use  of  this  tense.  But  it  has  been 
frequently  overlooked  by  our  grammarians,  because  they  could  not  shake 
themselves  free  from  the  notion  that  the  perfect  must  have  been  origin- 
ally a  past  tense,  though  in  Greek  above  all  languages  the  employment 
of  the  primary  personid  terminations  and  the  absence  of  the  augment  in 
the  perfect  indicative,  and  also  the  numeroas  perfects  whose  meaning  is 
unmistakeably  present,  might  have  guided  them  aright.  Yet  even 
Buttmann  was  misled  by  his  notion  that  reduplication  was  the  source  c^ 
the  augment  (i.'  313)  into  confusing  the  peiiect  with  the  past  tenses,, 
and  thus  had  much  trouble  with  cases  *  where  the  perfect  has  the  force 
of  a  present.'  He  admits  (ii.*  89)  that  in  perfects  like  /icfiiyXe  *the 
present  proper  and  this  derived  present  force  approximate  so  nearly  that 
the  usage  of  the  language  confused  them.'    For  several  mimetic  perfects, 

151  like  KiKpaya,  he  gives  up  the  attempt  to  derive  them  from  an  earlier 
perfect  force.  Bopp  was  the  first  to  discover  the  true  point  of  view, 
which  deserves  the  more  cordial  recognition  in  that  the  usage  of  the 
Indian*  perfect  did  not  give  at  the  time  when  Bopp  wrote  his  Ck>mpara- 
tive  Grammar,  the  slightest  trace  of  a  present  force,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  anomalous  veda-=sfotlaj  Goth,  vait.  At  that  time  the 
Old  Indian  perfect  seemed  to  be  a  purely  past  tense,  and  hence  its  usage 

*  Perhaps  irffpumkimifj  as  Naber  Mnemosyne  i.  p.  105  is  inclined  to  write  for 
the  reoorded  ^rim^^^^^M  in  the  second  Cretan  inscription  published  by  him,  line  4, 
in  the  sense  of  iyy^ypmfifUtmf,  belongs  here. 
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tended  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the  old  confusion.  Hence  it 
was  not  by  means  of  Sanskrit,  which  in  so  many  other  instances  served 
to  clear  up  matters  at  once,  but  by  a  general  estimation  of  the  Indo- 
Crermanic  formations,  in  which  the  Greek  usage,  the  isolated  Latin 
perfects  odi  and  memini,  and  the  numerous  Teutonic  so-called  'preterite 
presents  '  carry  great  weight,  that  the  founder  of  comparative  philology 
was  led  to  the  correct  view,  which  he  expresses  in  §  615  in  the  following 
words,  *  The  reduplication-syllable  merely  serves  to  intensify  the  concep- 
tion, and  to  lend  to  the  root  an  emphasis,  which  is  re^rded  by  the 
genius  of  language  as  a  type  of  what  has  already  hecorne  and  is  com- 
plete, opposed  to  that  which  is  viewed  only  in  the  course  of  becoming j 
and  has  not  yet  reached  the  goal.  Both  in  sound  and  meaning  the  perfect 
is  akin  to  the  Skt.  irUensivumy  which  is  also  reduplicated,  and  in  which  the 
vowel  of  the  reduplication  is  intensified  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.'  It  was 
only  later  on  that  Bopp  found  some  support  for  his  view  in  the  Yedic  use 
of  the  perfect,  quoted  in  ii.*  p.  466  note ;  Le.  cases  in  which  *  the  perfect 
denotes  the  completion  of  an  action ' ;  ^  and  discovered  (p.  531)  some  ana- 
logies for  this  in  the  use  of  the  corresponding  Zend  forms.  Spiegel  too 
(Grammatik  der  altbaktrischen  Sprache  p.  318)  takes  the  reduplicated 
perfect  of  Zend  as  the  tense  of  completed  action,  and  quotes  instances  in 
which  this  form  has  quite  the  force  of  a  present.  My  statement  in 
Tempora  und  Modi  p.  172  f.  was  in  accordance  with  Bopp's  first  edition. 
KUhner  Ausf.  Gr.  ii.'^  1 26  ff.  has  made  no  use  of  these  explanations.  More  152 
recent  investigations  of  the  Greek  perfect,  especially  the  dissertation  of 
Warschauer  *De  perfecti  apud  Homerum  usu'  Breslau  1866  and  the 
paper  by  Kichard  Fritzsche  *  iiber  griechische  Perfecta  mit  Pnisensbe- 
deutung '  (Sprachw.  Abhand.  aus  G.  C.'s,  gramm.  Gesellsch.  p.  43  ff.) 
have  carried  the  question  further  and  treated  it  in  detail.  Hence  I  content 
myself  with  putting  together  in  a  narrow  compass  the  most  important 
points,  and  am  often  only  able  to  repeat  what  I  then  stated. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  perfects  have  quite  the  force  of  a 
present,  and  among  them  very  many  Homeric  ones.  In  some  instances 
it  is  easy  to  derive  the  present  meaning  from  the  temporal  force  of  the 
perfect  which  aft^'wai-ds  became  the  rule,  that  of  a  present  of  completed 
action :  e.g.  KikTrifiai  (cp.  Goth,  aig)  *  I  possess  *  &om  the  notion  *  1  have 
acquired/  €yyufKa=^novi  '  I  have  recognilsed.'  But  in  the  case  of  a  very  - 
large  number  of  verbs,  especially  verbs,  as  Fritzsche  p.  48  well  remarks, 
which  denote  an  action  as  distinguished  from  a  state,  we  cannot  get 
out  of  the  difficulty  thus.  For  a  completed  action  ceases,  while  a  con- 
dition brought  to  a  state  of  completeness  may  endure.  Viewed  tem- 
porally iriw\riya  can  only  mean  *  1  have  struck,'  which  carries  with  it 
the  meaning  of  *  1  am  striking  no  more,'  and  any  one  who  wishes  to 
derive  the  whole  usage  of  this  form  from  such  a  fundamental  meaning 
must  take  X  497 

as  denoting  that  the  action  of  the  first  participle  is  completed,  while  that 
of  the  second  endures,  an  explanation  which  a  little  reflexion  upon  the 
connexion  of  the  passage  will  at  once  show  to  be  quite  impossible.  One 
cannot  see  how  Ktapaya  *  I  cry '  is  to  be  explained  as  '  I  have  cried.' 

I 

*  The  InvestigationB  of  the  use  of  the  tenses  in  the  Veda,  in  which  Delbriick 
18  engaged,  will  not  fail  to  show  how  far  such  isolated  observations  are  confirmed. 


A 
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The  imperative  iciicpaxdi  if  from  a  perfect  of  completed  action  could  only 
mean  *  hare  cried  *  i.e.  '  have  done  with  your  crying^;  but  it  means  just 
the  opposite;  e.g.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  198 

Mop  KfKpaxOi  tjjs  Bvpat  KfKXtiO'fifvrji. 

When  it  is  said  of  Thersites  B  222 

153  the  meaning  is  certainly  not  that  Thersites  first  cries  out  and  th^i  utters 
abuse.  In  P  264  the  perfect  fiefipvxy  f»€y«  *^t^^  after  wc  Sre  ia  certainly 
not  connected  with  the  prasent  (ioowvi  to  convey  the  meaning  that  the 
roaring  of  the  waves  is  past  when  the  beach  resounds,  but  that  both 
continue  side  by  side,  just  like  the  battle-cry  of  the  Trojans,  whi(^  is 
more  vividly  presented  by  this  comparison.  In  short  the  explanation  Of 
the  present  perfects  from  perfects  of  the  usual  kind  is  in  many  cases 
impossible,  in  others  only  to  be  carried  out  by  unnatural  devices  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  simplicity  of  the  earliest  language.  Scholars  have 
been  led  to  these  attempts  at  explanation  only  by  the  erroneous  notion 
that  there  were  no  other  means  of  accounting  for  them,  and  that  the 
perfect  form  must  necessarily  have  from  the  first  the  assumed  temporal 
meaning.  But  this  is  not  at  all  the  case.  On  the  contrary  we  have 
seen  repeatedly  that  the  original  force  of  the  reduplication  was  ttUennve 
and  that  the  perfect  was  a  present  to  start  with.  By  means  of  redupli- 
cation intensive  presents  were  formed  at  early  periods  in  the  language. 
Some  of  these  presents  followed  the  rule  of  the  present  formation. 
To  these  belong  the  reduplicated  presents  of  the  primitive  formation 
like  ^i^i»>fiL  and  the  not  very  numerous  forms  with  a  thematic  vowel 
and  a  similar  expansion,  among  them  especially  verbs  of  the  I-class,  like 
yapyaipbt,  TiTalvutj  and  also  the  Sanskrit  intensives,  which  are  charac- 
terised by  a  heavier  reduplication,  e.g.  dar-dhar-ti  he  holds  zealously  (rt. 
dhar),  a-pi-pet  he  swelled  (rt.  joi),  nd-nad-ati  they  sound  loudly,  and 
some  similar  Greek  forms  like  yrf-vita  by  the  side  of  vcw,  hi-hiwofiatf 
KijKvut,  ^ai-fiau  (Fritzsche  Stud.  vi.  300  f.).  Others,  which  did  not 
establish  themselves  as  present  forms,  presented  themselves  above  on 
p.  288  ff.  as  reduplicated  aorists.  Now  for  some  of  such  forms  a  distinc- 
tive method  of  treatment  came  in,  that  is,  there  were  certain  peculiarities 
of  the  reduplication'  vowel,  the  personal  endings  and  the  thematic  vowel, 
through  which  gradually  a  special  category  arose.  This  new  category 
of  individualised  presents  we  call  perfect.  In  it  the  derived  and 
transferred  meaning,  that  of  completed  action,  comes  to  be  predominant. 

154  But  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  at  a  time  when  all  this  was  in  a  state  of 
fliix,  a  series  of  reduplicated  forms  took  the  same  outward  form,  while 
they  remained  true  in  their  meaning  to  the  original  destination  of  this 
device  of  language.  I  expressed  this  in  the  Tempora  und  Modi  thus 
(p.  176)  *  the  word-forming  reduplication  creates  in  Kticpaya  and  fiifivca 
the  same  terminations  as.the  reduplication  of  inflexion  does  in  XcXotira, 
fiffipwKa,'  All  these  views  have  been  abundantly  confirmed  and  ren- 
dered much  clearer  by  the  more  exact  investigation  of  the  Vedic  forms. 
In  the  Vedic  dialect  the  limit  between  intensiA'e  present  and  perfect 
forms,  as  Delbriick  shows  fully  on  p.  135,  wavers  in  many  ways.  In 
shoit  it  comes  out  from  all  this  as  clearly  as  possible,  that  the  Indo- 
Germanic  perftc$  ordy  by  decrees  parted  off  from  a  reduplicated  preienif 
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and  from  this  it  follows  that  where  we  find  in  the  perfect  a  present 
meaning,  which  agrees  with  the  force  of  reduplication  elsewhere,*^  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  regard  this  as  anything  secondary,  but 
rather  on  the  contrary  to  recognise  in  it  something  extremely  ancient 
and  primitive. 

The  very  considerable  stock  of  these  noteworthy  present  perfects  may 
be  classed  as  follows. 

1)  Mimetic  verbs. 

Perfects  of  this  kind  follow  the  analogy  of  presents  like  /lop/xvpw, 
k'lKkriffKbt,  Fritzsche  p.  48  quotes  eight  mimetic  perfects  in  Homer  with 
the  moRt  decidedly  present  meaning:  j3c/3pvxa  (P  264),  yc'ywc  (c  400), 
iaxv'ia  mentioned  above  p.  373,  ccicXiyya  (P  88)  with  the  later  by-form 
Kikkayya  (Arist.  Vesp.  929),  Ktkriicwc  X  141  (XiXam  in  the  tragedians), 
/ic/ii/icwc  K  362,  ap<l>tfiifiVKet^  k  227,  Tirpiyvla  ^  101.  There  are  further 
the  later  Kikpaya,  which  is  so  common  in  Attic  prose  that  the  redu-  ^^^ 
plicated  verbal  stem  is  employed  not  merely  in  the  future  accurpa^o/int, 
but  also  in  nominal  formations  like  iccicpay/ioc,  JcccpaAm/c  and  the  comic 
compound  kecpaft^a/jac  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  596),  KiKpiyorec  Arist.  Av. 
1521,  and  Kex^ti^iyni'  \l/o<ln7y  Hesych.  (Fritzsche  p.  51). 

2)  Verbs  of  sight  and  smell, 

wherein  we  include  those  which  denote  the  excitement  of  these  sensa- 
tions, and  those  which  denote  the  receptive  activity,  as  under  the 
first  head.  Language  indeed  often  denotes  both  by  the  same  stems 
(Princ.  i.  140).  Reduplicated  presents  of  this  kind  are  furnished  by 
fiapfiaipWf  iraiijfaffffuff  ^evciWw,  iravrtu I'w,  Here  belongs  ^HopKrij  which 
means  only  look,  glance,  beam  :  wvp  6<pOa\fioitri  h^opkuc  r  446,  to  kXioq 
TfiXodei'  ^'Bopki  Pind.  01.  i.  94,  trp6trianov  piirt  ^eiopKOQ  /i^re  trvyrovy 
Aristot.  Physiogn.  p.  808,  a,  4  (a  face  neither  expressive  nor  intelligent). 
There  are  also  KeKafiwt  which  in  Eur.  Androm.  1026  can  hardly  be 
taken  otherwise  than  as  a  present,  and  must  certainly  be  taken  so  also  in 
Troad.  1295,  and  ohulay  the  plupf.  of  which  is  Homeiic  :  c  210  ohfiri  3* 
iicila  &ir6  KprjTtipot  ohut^ii,  oiruiira  on  the  other  hand  appears  from  Homer 
(e.g.  Z  124)  onwards  so  often  as  the  present  of  the  completed  action 
that  even  in  Soph.  Antig.  1129  tre  5'  virip  h\6(t>ov  irirpa^  (rripoyl/  owunre 
Xiyi'vc  we  shall  not  explain  onunre  by  opa  as  the  scholiast  does,  but  re- 
gard it  as  a  genuine  peifect  *  has  seen  thee.'  We  may  however  place 
here  eoi*:a,  which  has  always  a  present  force,  only  that  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  root  was  perhaps  a  very  different  one  (Princ.  iL  309). 

3)  Verbs  of  bodily  actions. 

We  have  reduplicated  presents  of  this  kind  in  (iafjLfiftlyiiy  chatter, 
ironryviii'  pant.     The  following  perfects  belong  here :  Itlpayfuvo^  gi'asp' 

*  We  may  quote  here  the  words  of  Lobeck  ad  Sophoclis  Aiacem  v.  380  on  the 
nature  and  force  of  reduplication :  *  In  voumAkxu  clare  apparet  vis  rednplicationis 
inteniiva.  Nam  ut  vpoirp6,  wdtiway^  ai^ovrot,  iprippus,  quisquiti  undeunde  nnda 
8oni  einadem  iteratione  plus  significant  quam  simplicia,  ita  verba  quae  motum 
crebrum  et  (juasi  coruscantem  demonstrant-,  reduplicationem  tanquam  propriam 
notam  continuatae  actionls  recipiunt.'  Reduplicated  presents  have  been  dis- 
cussed on  pp.  106,  179,  209,  212,  216,  217,  221,  226. 
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in^  (cor<9c  ^»  aiftaTO€ffaiic  N  393),  ittZtx&rat  iy  72  witii  the  past  ^i- 
li^aro  (A  4  roc  ii  ^(pm^ioic  Ziwatceir  Zti^i^ar  oAX^Xovc)  ill  the  same 
meaning  of  greetings  which  attaches  to  Uie  reduplicated  indkMitiTe 
form  ItiCiOKOfiai  or  liliorofiai  (ep.  above  p.  197),  rcuwc  rero^ifara  dvfiov 
E  698,  Ktx'if'OTa  n  409,  and  in  the  other  forms  also  in  Attic  writers  of 
the  wide-c^Kned  mouth,  XcXfix/iorcc  licking  Hes.  Theog.  826,  whidi 
156  Fritzsche  well  compares  with  the  equivalent  Skt.  intensive  te-Uky  wvro- 
rnaTOi  of  the  flattering  of  birds  B  90  al  fiir  r  evOa  aXig  riTorifaraiy  at 
li  Ti  iv6a,  TTt^iKvlai  chiUed  H  62,  cp.  Find.  Isthm.  6,  40.  but  also  in  an  im- 
matmal  sense  A  383  ol  re  at  -reipUaat,  wefpiK^  shnddering  Demosth  xviiL 
323,  ffifffipipai  grin  Hes.  Scat.  268,  Aristoph.  Pax  620.— We  may  also 
without  violence  place  here  the  almost  synonymous  Homme  plup^ect, 
iXiXiirro  (from  IXiatrv)  A  39,  and  ofM^xaro  A  26,  for  '  to  stretch  cme's 
self'  is  a  bodily  action ;  but  in  U  834  dptiipcxarac  noXefuieir  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  feeUng  of  the  mind.  Perhaps  also  riBnva  is  of  the  same 
kind,  if  it  denoted  originally  the  staring  gaxe  of  astonishment. 

4)  Verbs  of  mental  states. 

These  have  certainly  to  a  large  degree  been  developed  out  of  the 
preceding  group,  for  the  action  of  the  body  was  the  sign  of  a  certain 
excitement  of  the  spirit.  But  the  transference  of  meaning  cannot  always 
be  pointed  out  so  clearly  as  in  the  case  of  rf^iira  and  opwpcxarai.  Here 
belong  ciKaxfifAai  T  335,  aXaXvimy/iai,  K  94,  yiyrfia  O  559,  ZeiZta  and 
Zilioiicaf  to  be  compared  with  Itdiaaoiiai^  loXwa  X  216,  tppiya  P  175, 
KiKffCa  Tyrt.  12,  28  Be.*  Kiktirriori  dvftu  ♦  456,  Kexapfim-a  H  312,  XcXiij- 
fjiai  M  106,  XtXifjipiro^  (rt.  Xc^)  Aesch.  Sept.  380,  ftf/iawc  and  fiifwva 
(cp.  fiaifiau),  fUfiriXvc  E  708,  from  the  j^iddle  form  c^  whidi  the 
reduplicated  present  /if/i/JXcrai  T  343  has  been  formed,  /uc/iny/fac  in 
ordinary  Greek,  /ie/if|m  Aesch.  Prom.  977,  riri/ica  P  176,  rcrtiiortc 
I  30,  reriripifog  G  437,  reTXadi  E  382,  xf^i;C»r£c  ♦  6.  Some  of  these 
perfect  stems  also  pass  into  noun-formation,  as  is  shown  by  &crixei6yeg  * 
Xvxai, — In  Latin  memini  and  odi  belong  here,  the  former  of  which  by 
its  imperative  memento^  a  form  unique  in  all  Italian  languages,  is  proved 
to  be  a  genuine  present.  Several  present  perfects  in  Teutonic  languages 
also  denote  emotions  of  the  mind,  as  Groth.  man=fiifiovay  Lat.  fneminif 
6g  I  dreaded ^<!iicax>7/iac. 

5)  Intensive  perfect-presents  from  other  verbs. 

The  remaining  forms  may  be  arranged  in  two  subdivisions  : 

a)  Intransitive, 

157  which  naturally  denote  a  condition  which  is  one  degree  stronger  and 
fuller  than  that  expressed  by  the  corresponding  present  form  (cp.  Butt- 
mann  ii.^  89).  Here  belongs  iLXaXfjahai  by  the  side  of  nXatrdai  (y  313), 
differing  from  it  much  as  *  roam  about '  does  from  '  wander.'  The  mean- 
ing of  jiiflpiHa  comes  out  clearly,  if  we  compare  r.ll2  fiplOj^m  hi  ^eV^a 
KnpiTf  with  n  384  wq  h'  bird  XalXavi  vatra  KtXmiil  PifipiSe  X^*^  though 
the  intensive  force  of  the  reduplication  is  less  evident  elsewhere,  e.g. 
0  334  Tp6.irti^ai  oirov  Koi  KpuHv  i^S*  oivov  (iifipldaair,  so  the  difference 
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between  4  &yopa  TriirXrjde  (Pherecrates  Com.  ii.  265  irph  hyopav  xorXi;- 
divai)  and  irXiidu  (wXfidovtrtjQ  ayopnc)  is  at  most  very  slight,  and  so  with 
riBfjXi  and  ddXXei.  We  see  more  oi  the  intensive  form  in  II  345  &yopri 
yiviT*  'I\/ov  kv  iroXu  aKpij  hiivil  rcrpijj^vin,  and  in  the  familiar  nse  of 
wiiroiBa  by  the  side  of  ireiOofiai,  xe-xprifiiiog  p  347,  and  ici\priTO  ir  398 
are  stronger  than  ypwfitvoQ  and  txpTfro,  Warschauer  in  the  essay  above- 
mentioned  p.  19  wishes  to  take  the  Homeric  ftififiKa  often  as  an  intensive 
ftaiyia,  and  to  explain  thus  the  remarkable  use  of  the  pluperfect  *  de  - 
deomm  gradibus  aetemi  roboris  plenorum/  e.g.  A  221  ij  h^  OvXvfnrorh 
/3c/3^irec.  Certainly  the  same  form  occurs  often  enough  of  men  in  the 
same  sense,  where  an  especially  vigorous  movement  does  not  suit  the 
context,  e.g.  Z  495.  But  it  is  certain  that  ifiifirjKUj  when  thus  applied, 
approximates  very  closely  to  the  imperfect,  and  that  an  entirely  fidse 
sense  is  introduced  into  the  passages  by  those  who  try  to  find  in  it  a  real 
pluperfect  of  previously  completed  action.  In  the  same  way  we  have  a 
perfect  with  the  force  of  a  present  in  A  1 1  rul  3*  avrt  i^iXopfielcru  ^Aiftpotirtf 
aUi  irapfUfifiXmKe, 

b)  Transitive. 

In  A  1 1 3  vpofiefiovXa  has  decidedly  an  intensive  tinge,  which  has 
entirely  disappeared  in  the  .G^erman  perfect-present  *  ich  toill,*  and  so  in 
(iefipkfdoiQ  A  35,  which  approximates  as  nearly  to  the  verbs  of  bodily 
action  as  ftifiovXa  does  to  those  of  mental  condition  :  there  are  also 
KEKoxitc  (T  335,  vevXriyvia  E  763.  A  very  clear  instance,  out  of  which  a 
temporal  perfect  cannot  be  extracted  by  any  kind  of  dodges  or  devices, 
is  given  in  k-Xiip^  vvv  irtwaXatrfie  H  171.  Reduplication  has  here  much 
the  same  effect  as  in  traiwaXXeiv,  The  intensive  force  has  disappeared 
in  fii'wya  and  yiypi(j>Mg  •  6  TalQ  \£pffiv  dXccvwK  (Hesych.).  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  verbs  denoting  a  state  appear  far  more  often  in  these  forms  158 
than  otiiers  do.  An  action  often  seems  all  the  more  energetic,  the  more 
it  is  complete  within  itself.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  Rumpel '  Die 
Casuslehre  'p.  1 18  f.  speaks  of  the  '  intensive  pregnancy '  of  the  intran- 
sitive.  The  circumstance  that  so  many  perfects  of  the  earlier  stamp  are 
used  intransitively,  is  closely  connected  with  this.  To  this  list  belongs 
probably  the  Indo-Germanic  vaida,  perfect  from  the  root  vid  see,  with 
the  heightened  meaning  of  inner  sight  or  knowledge  (Skt.  veda,  2id. 
vaMd,  2  sing,  vou^tdy  Gr.  fulhu^  Goth,  vait)^  which  lost  its  reduplication, 
it  is  true,  in  the  very  earliest  times,  but  was  certainly  characterised 
originally  by  this  device  of  language,  just  as  much  as  the  Homeric 
htlauf^f  in  order  to  distinguish  the  clearer  inner  sight  from  the  external. 
For  the  current  explanation  *  I  have  seen '  and  hence  '  I  know '  has 
much  too  sensualistic  and  empirical  a  flavour  to  suit  very  ancient 
times. 

In  this  examination  we  have  omitted  all  forms  in  which  it  is  pro- 
bable or  easily  possible  that  the  present  meaning  originated  from  a  fully 
developed  temporal  perfect.  We  might  in  this  sense  distinguish  between 
primary  and  secondary  perfect-presents.  Those  are  secondary  in  which 
the  meaning  attaching  to  the  present,  and  indeed  also  to  the  aorist  forms, 
of  the  gradual  or  the  sudden  origination  or  of  the  coming  into  being 
of  the  action  is  excluded  in  the  perfect :  this  is  tiie  case  certainly  in 
t-frrtf-Ka  which  presumes  the  '  petrifaction '  of  the  movement  which  is 
presented  in  tm-aaOaij  arrival,  and  in  fii-flfiKa  in  the  meaning  I  have 
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atept  out,  I  stand  firm,  whence  the  adjective  /3f/3a-io-c  is  derived  from 
the  perfect  stem  /3c/3a.  To  this  class  belongs  also  the  familiar  Homeric 
afiifufiifiriica  A  37  oc  Xpvfftiy  u^i^i/3c/3f|K'ac,  which  I  formerly  explained 
erroneously  as  '  wander  round.'  Passages  like  P  359  and  the  substan- 
tive afjLifilfiaffiQ  E  623  prove  that  the  present  perfect  denotes  a  firm  and, 
properly  speaking,  striding  position  to  protect  an  object.  This  was  the 
explanation  given  by  Aristarchus,  as  Anstonicus  testifies :  Kara  fitrafopav 
U  rfrpavo^ufy  vnep^axtiv.  This  view  is  now  with  justice  generally 
adopted  by  most  commentators.  Hence  this  is  a  secondary  peifect- 
present.  We  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion  about  the  Lat.  co-epi 
(Lucret.  [once  :  and  four  times  in  Flautiis :  cp.  Munro  on  Lucr.  iv.  619j), 

159  contracted  eoepi,  like  incepi.  Of  the  Greek  perfects  with  a  present 
force  I  am  inclined  to  interpret  in  the  same  way  cypifyopa,  redaft^Ka, 
ridyriKay  verofAiKa,  ircirori//L(ai,  irf0o/3i7/iai,  itnrovdaKay  xc^vica.  It  is  some- 
times diifficult  to  decide,  as  so  often  in  questions  of  syntax,  because  we 
have  no  criteria  for  the  time  in  which  a  definite  usage  established 
itself.  It  is  not  uncommonly  just  as  possible  that  very  ancient  tenden- 
cies continued  to  show  themselves  in  a  usage,  as  that  later  ones  were  at 
work. 

So  much  is  certain.  Even  the  language  of  Homer  is  acquainted 
with  the  employment  of  the  perfect  form  to  denote  completed  action. 
In  clearly  recognisable  distinction  from  the  extremely  numerous  in- 
stances of  a  purely  present  usage,  just  discussed,  we  meet  with  perfects 
likeT  122  fl^iy  Ar^p  yiyoy'  iffdXoc—EhfjvtrOev^,  P  542  ^c  ric  re  Xf^r 
Kara  ravpor  i^ri^wQ,  E  204  ig^lXioy  eiXi/XovOa,  V  57  KaicQy  ive^x  ^^"^ 
eopyaQf  A  125  aXXa  ra  fiey  voXiufr  l^nrpddofieyj  ra  ^e^aarac,  F  134 
iroKifioQ  ^€  trivavTaiy  /j  453  tiprffiiya  ftvdoXoyeviiy,  Those  are  note- 
worthy instances  in  which  one  and  the  same  perfect  is  used  in  two  ways, 
e.g.  p  190  ^i)  yap  fjififiXutKe  fAaXiara  Jifiap  by  the  side  of  the  purely  ]»iesent 
vapfiifjpXwKE  quoted  above.  Probably  this  latter  usage  is  much  older. 
Perhaps  we  should  represent  to  ourselves  the  way  in  which  the  present  of 
completed  action  was  developed  out  of  the  intensive  present  somewhat 
as  follows.  By  the  side  of  the  intensive  present  there  was  in  many  cases 
from  the  firat  a  non-intensive  present  formed  from  the  same  stem.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  necessarily  became  more  precise,  as  time  went  on. 
The  non-intensive  or  ordinary  present,  e.g.  oXXvftai,  tpxofiai^  yiyyinrKta^ 
inasmuch  as  it  expressed  a  less  vigorous  action  to  start  with,  by  degrees, 
as  compared  with  the  perfect  present,  shifted  into  the  form  for  the  (so  to 
speak)  incipient  or  growing,  attempted,  intended,  preparatory  action ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  perfect  present  e.g.  oXo^Xa,  kXiiXyQa^  cyi'wk*a 
denoted  the  opposite  to  all  this,  the  completed,  full,  finished  action. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  past  tense,  the  pluperfect,  was  very  often 
formed  from  the  perfect  stem,  and  not  uncommonly  a  future  also,  this 
contrasting  usage  got  move  and  more  established  ;  and  as  the  instinct  of 
language  is  directed,  as  time  goes  on,  much  less  to  the  ancient,  delicate 
and,  so  to  speak,  qualitative  and  more  physical  distinctions  between  syno- 

160  nymous  forms,  thian  to  easily  conceived  distinctions  useful  for  the  con- 
nexion of  speech,  the  perfect  was  used  more  and  more  to  express  a  9kig9 
of  time  distinct  from  the  present.  The  last  step  in  this  development^ 
viz.  the  change  of  the  present  of  completed  action  into  a  past  tense  of 
action  generally,  is  prepared  for  perhaps  in  later  Greek  prose — a  question 
which  still  calls  for  thorough  investigation — ^but  is  never  carried  out  ia. 
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Greek  :  [cp.  Winer's  Grammar  p.  340,  with  Moulton's  note  (E.  T.  ed.  2)]. 
The  existence  of  the  aorist,  which  in  Greek  is  so  fully  developed,  pre- 
served it  from  this.  On  the  other  hand  the  so-called  perfectiMn  hia- 
toricum  of  the  Romans,  the  prevalent  corresponding  usage  of  the  perfect 
in  Sanskrit,  and  the  narrative  use  of  the  Teutonic  perfect,  to  which  has 
been  given  indeed  the  name  of  preterite,  or  even  of  imperfect,  represent 
the  final  point  in  the  long  series,  in  which  the  different  stages  can  be 
clearly  distinguished.  How  the  present  of  completed  action  can  change 
into  a  past  is  shown  most  strikingly  by  the  exclusively  popular  use, 
especially  in  South  Germany,  of  the  periphrastic  perfect  '  he  has  done, 
said '  etc.  in  narrative.  Doubtless  the  Comparison  of  languages  which 
are  not  cognate  would  also  be  able  here  to  explain  and  confirm  much. 
Thus  W.  V.  Humboldt  in  his  work  *Ueber  die  Yerschiedenheit  des 
menschl.  Sprachbaues '  p.  267  mentions  that  in  the  Huasteca  language 
the  same  syllable  serves  to  denote  the  violence  of  an  action,  and  to 
express  the  past.  We  have  here  the  same  starting-point  and  the  same 
final  point  as  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  and  we  may  probably 
conjecture  that  there  were  also  similar  intermediate  stages  between  the 
two. 


n.    THE   PERFECT   ACTIVE. 

In  no  tense  is  there  such  an  essential  difference  between  the  form  of 
the  active  and  that  of  the  middle  as  in  the  perfect.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception the  perfect  middle  follows  the  primitive  method  of  formation  of 
the  verbs  in  -fHy  while  the  active,  though  it  has  also  preserved  some 
relics  of  this  method  of  formation,  in  the  vastly  predominating  number 
of  verbs  goes  back  to  a  disyllabic  stem  ending  in  a  vowel.  The  only  161 
distinctive  mark  common  to  all  perfect  forms  is  reduplication.  Now 
that  we  have  treated  of  this  generally,  we  must  divide  our  subject-matter, 
and  discuss  the  perfect  active  by  itself.  In  doing  so  we  start  with  the 
terminations,  and  then  turn  to  the  formation  of  the  stem.  It  is  only 
later  on  that  we  come  to  the  perfect  middle  with  its  essentially  different 
characteristics  ;  and  this,  like  the  active,  we  shall  deal  with  first  in  the 
indicative.  The  forms  proceeding  from  the  different  perfect  stems,  viz. 
the  pluperfect,  the  moods  and  verbal  nouns  of  the  perfect,  and  the  future 
of  the  perfect  stem  form  the  close  of  the  whole  widely  ramifying  dis- 
cussion. 

A)  Personal  Terminations  of  the  Indicative. 

The  indicative  of  the  perfect  has  long  since  taken  its  place  in  the  system 
of  the  Greek  verbal  forms  among  the  main  tenses,  i.e.  by  the  side  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  The  primary  personal  endings,  which  have  not 
suffered  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  middle,  and  in  the  active  only 
differ  very  slightly  from  those  of  the  tenses  mentioned,  clearly  point  to 
this  common  character.  In  Greek  it  is  only  the  infinitive  and  the  par- 
ticiple of  the  perfect  which  have  terminations  entirely  differing  from  those 
of  the  present.  In  the  cognate  languages,  on  the  contnuy,  the  case  is 
quite  Otherwise.  The  Sanskrit  and  Zend  perfect  points,  it  is  true,  by  the 
diphthong  e  in  the  middle,  which  is  characteristic  of  primary  forms,  to 
the  fact  ^t  the  perfect  is  one  of  the  present  formations,  and  the  ending 
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of  the  2  sing.  mid.  -se  agrees  completely  with  the  Greek  -aai.  Bat  in  the 
active  we  can  notice  no  remarkable  likeness  of  the  personal  terminations 
to  those  of  the  present.  The  1  sing,  and  3  sing.  perf.  are  without  any 
terminations;  the  1  pliir.  has  not  -mas,  but  the  secondary  -ma,  the 
3  pi.  -U8^  which  occurs  also  in  various  past  tenses.  The  I^tin  perfect 
too  does  not  correspond  at  all  completely  in  its  terminations  to  the  pre- 
sent ;  though  this  is  less  surprising  here,  seeing  that  in  Latin  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  kinds  of  personal  terminations  is  almost  entirely 
obliterated  everywhere.  It  is  however  noteworthy  that  the  only  ter- 
minations which  are  quite  peculiar  to  the  perfect  distinguish  this  tense 
quite  as  definitely  from  the  present,  as  from  all  other  tenses.  In  the 
2  sing. 

Ski.  -tha,  Zend  -tha,  Gr.  -aOaf  Lat  -stl 

162  correspond.     We  discussed  this  termination  on  p.  34  ff. ;    it  may  be 
placed  indifferently  under  the  head  of  the  primary  or  the  secondary. 
Moreover,  ol(rdai=v€itha  is  the  only  instance  showing  the  two  termina- 
tions with  the  same  root.     But  for  the  Latin  perfect,  forms  like  vidisti, 
leffi-sti  as  contrasted  with  videSy  legis  are  of  much  importance  in  4eter- 
mining  the  connexion  of  this  tense.     For  the  Greek,  the  question  is 
whether  the  greater  agreement  of  the  Greek  perfect  with  the  present  in  its 
terminations  is  a  very  ancient  feature  which  has  been  here  preserved,  or  a 
later  formation,  which  only  arose  on  Greek  soil.     I  have  no  doubt  about 
the  answer  to  this  question.     We  have  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
perfect  was  originally  nothing  but  an  intensive  present.     How  then 
could  the  almost  complete  identity  of  the  terminations  in  Greek,  and 
the  extensive  resemblance  in  the  case  of  the  middle  in  Sanskrit  rest  upon 
chance  ?     It  is  therefore  extremely  probable  that  the  deviating  forms  of 
the  perfect  active  in  the  two  Asiatic  languages  are  based  upon  later 
mutilations.     We  found  a  complete  loss  of  the  ending  in  the  1  sing, 
'present  also.     Now  evidently  reduplicated  forms  might  more  easily  than 
others  suffer  such  a  loss,  because  of  their  length  and  heaviness.     But  in 
the  case  of  Sanskrit  this  abbreviation  in  the  active  is  a  very  ancient 
one.     Delbriick  (p.  46)  also  gives  instances  of  the  2  plur.  entirely  with- 
out an  ending  from  authorities  as  early  as  the  Vedas,  e.g.  dadd  like  a 
possible  *hihore.     Who  would  venture  to  regard  such  foims  as  com- 
plete ?     They  have  evidently  lost  their  termination.     Now  why  should 
not  the  mi  of  the  first  person,  and  the  ii  of  the  third  person  in  the  sin- 
gular have  disappeared  just  as  well  ]     Other  attempts  to  explain  forms 
like  yiyoyfi,  y€yoi't=Skt.  ^a-^ana  we  saw  on  p.  25  to  be  untenable. 
It  is  still  easier  to  understand  the  abbreviation  of  an  original  -ontt,  re- 
tained in  Greek,  into  tia  in  the  3  pi.     We  shall  find  presently  some 
analogies  for  this  from  later  Greek.    The  preservation  of  the  terminations 
in  Greek  was  evidently  assisted  by  the  meaning  of  the  perfect,  which  until 
comparatively  late  times  I'emained,  as  we  saw,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
past.   The  perfect  middle  experienced  this  influence  most  fully.    It  shows 
in  its  whole  formation  a  high  antiquity,  and  other  traces  lead  us  to  the 
opinion  that  the  middle  voice  of  the  perfect  in  early  periods  of  the  life 

163  of  the  Greek  language  was  more  commonly  formed  and  employed  than 
the  active ;  for  many  of  the  active  forms  are  based  upon  later  fonriationB, 
which  are  still  to  a  great  extent  unknown  to  the  language  of  Homer, 
while  in  the  middle  Httle  of  the  kind  is  to  be  recognised.    Hence  we 
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have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  full  terminations  of  the  perfect  middle 
fiai,  <raif  Taiy  yrai  contributed  to  keep  up  the  consciousness  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  perfect  with  the  present. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  several  terminations.     Two  instances  of  a 
1  sing.  perf.  act.  in  -/ii  are  preserved  to  us,  both  from  the  same  root : 
y«/^il/xi  i.e.  f «/5i;-/it  •  CTTiVrafiat^  Hesych.  andi<ra-/ii'  eirhrafiai  2vparov<rcoc. 
The  significance  of  the  two  forms  for  the  doctrine  of  the  perfect  I  have 
pointed  out  already  in  Stud.  i.  1,  p.  239  ff.     As  t/ra/zc  by  its  <t  shows 
that  it  is  a  form  of  a  peculiar  kind,  we  have  to  consider  especially /o/^i7/ii, 
which  we  brought  into  notice  on  p.  26,  when  discussing  the  personal 
endings.     The  vowel  before  the  termination  will  occupy  us  again  here- 
after.    Hei'e  we  have  to  do  with  the  termination  itself,     oidrffit  is  men- 
tioned as  Aeolic  also  by  Choeroboscus,  p.  867,  and  in  the  *EirifitpiafAo\ 
'Ofiilpov  (Anecd.  Oxon.  i.  p.  332,  2)  :  ol  ^e  AtoAcicro  olda  o*idrifii  Xiyavtri ; 
cp.  is.  M.  p.  618,  55.     It  is  easy  to  say  that  here  the  already  present 
perfect  has  passed  wholly  into  the  present  inflexion  of  the  verbs  in  -fii.  ' 
But  even  though  the  analogy  with  the  conj.  eidito  and  fut.  elhrjtruf  is  un- 
mistakeable,  and  did  not  escape  even  the  ancients,  still  it  would  be  an 
entire  mistake  to  regard  the  form  as  one  purely  present  in  its  character, 
and  wholly  foreign  to  the  perfect  ol^a.     For  the  oi  points  distinctly  to  a 
perfect  form,  and  I  do  not  see  why  a  very  ancient  form  should  not  have 
been  preserved  here.     Delbriick  too  (Altind.  Verb.  p.  24)  agrees  with 
me  in  holding  that  the  termination  -mi  once  held  its  place  after  the  a  of 
the  1  sing.     The  loss  of  the  termination  may  have  begun  as  in  the  pre- 
sent (p.  30)  with  the  apocope  of  the  i,  and  only  afterwards  have  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  nasal.     The  nasal  isolated  at  the  end  of  the  word 
disappeared  entirely,  as  so  often  after  an  n  (e.g.  7ro3a:=Skt.  pad  (mi,  iltii,n  164 
=zadiksham),     I  do  not  venture  to  decide  whether  the  course  in  Sanskrit 
was  the  same.     But  the  loss  of  the  ending  is  firmly  established  for 
similar  forms  of  the  present  in  Zend  (cp.  p.    26)  and  for  the  so-called 
imperative  or  more  properly  conjunctive  forms  in  -dni  (Delbriick  p.  26) 
in  the  Veda  dialect. 

For  the  2  sing,  the  termination  -da  or  -trda  is  characteristic,  though 
Greek  has  retained  it  only  in  ol<r0n,  which  we  have  already  on  p.  34 
compared  with  the  Skt.  vet-tha,  Zend  vdi^td,  Groth.  vaist.  The  Latin 
perfect  termination  -sti  on  the  contrary  shows  a  remarkable  similarity 
to  the  'tha  of  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  so  that  on  p.  36  we  compared  dedi-sti 
with  Skt.  dadi-tha  and  Zd.  {fra)daddtha.  hihi-sti  answers  to  Skt. 
papd'tha,  fui-sti  to  Skt.  babhuvi-tlta.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in 
the  fact  that  the  full  ending  -ada  afterwards  became  softened  into  the  -c, 
which  runs  through  all  tenses  and  moods,  especially  as  even  present 
forms  like  Itrrrj^,  ridricj  Dor.  a/icXycc  (p.  139)  have  retained  no  other 
sign  of  the  person  than  this  simple  c.  The  Doric  "iffaic  Theocr.  xiv.  34 
quite  follows  the  rule  of  the  present. 

The  3  sing,  has  as  a  rule  no  sign  of  the  person  either  in  Sanskrit  or 
in  Zend,  so  that  e.g.  {jor^dna  and  the  equivalent  ye-yoKf,  dnd^a  and 
tV'i]voxt  are  quite  parallel.  Some  stems  in  d  indeed  form  a  3  sing,  in 
au,  e.g.  daddu  ^c^mjcc,  tasthdu  efrrtfue ;  but  this  diphthong  certainly  does 
not  contain  a  proper  personal  suffix,  for  apparently  it  appears  in  the  1  sing, 
also,  though  not  till  post-Vedic  Sanskrit.     Hence  lAtin  here  with  its 

'  With  regard  to  the  y  as  representing  /  it  is  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  Princ. 
11.  p.  228  ff. 
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dedi-ij  steti-t,  cecidi-t  surpasses  the  languages  mentioned.  But  the  well- 
authenticated  Doric  cffdrc  (C.  I.  no.  5773,  Theocr.  xv.  146)  is  still  more 
complete,  for  it  has  preserved  even  the  final  vowel.  The  usual  Greek 
form,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  weakened  than  the  ordinary  present 
form ;  still  on  p. 41  we  came  across  Aeolic  presents  like  3  sing.  yeXac,  2/doi, 
which  have  retained  no  more  of  the  personal  termination  than  yiyoye, 
and  it  is  no  better  even  with  Xiyu  and  the  like. 

In  the  1  plur.  Sanskrit  has  only  the  ending  -ma.  Neither  -mcLSf  nor 
the  spedficallj  Yedic  -nuui  is  established  for  perfects.     The  Dorians  on 

165  the  contrary  did  not  give  up  the  fuller  termination  -/icc  even  in  the 
perfect :  aroireicu^a/icc  (Beiske,  Dind.  ercftreicv^a/icc),  Aristoph.  Lys.  1003, 
air£(rr6\Kafiig  C.  I.  no.  2670,  2,  any  more  than  the  Romans  their  -nitu. 

The  2  plur.  is  not  distinguished  &om  the  present.  There  are  only  a 
few  peculiar  forms  in  St  instead  of  the  usual  -rt.  Of  these  only  one 
properly  belongs  here,  because  it  is  the  only  one  found  in  the  indicative, 
viiroaBi  thrice  in  Homer  in  the  phrase  eirec  naica  voXXa  iriwoaOe  F  99, 
a:  465,  yf/  53,  So  Herodian  and  our  M.SS.  Aristarchus  read  ircVaaOr, 
not  as  though  he  derived  the  form  from  the  im-Homeric  wtnatrBai  poasess, 
as  Eustathius  thinks,  but,  as  Lobeck  saw  on  Buttmann  ii.'  25,  as  a 
kindred  form  to  the  participle  viradviay  the  a  of  which  seemed  to  him 
to  suit  this  form  better  than  the  o  which  only  appears  before  the  y  of 
wiwotBa. — There  are  also  two  imperative  forms  of  the  like  formation, 
which  we  take  into  consideration  here,  because  they  are  indispensable 
for  our  decision  as  to  the  termination :  Artaxde  x  437  [Eur.]  Rhes.  987 
and  iypiiyopOe  H  371,  2  299  lyprjyopde  iKaerrog. — A  ihird  imperative 
form  in  the  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  Pyth.  360  vrjoy  di  vpn^vXayBi  is 
without  reduplication.  The  form  is  too  extraordinary  to  be  credible, 
and  the  whole  line  is  wanting  in  the  best  M.SS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Lobeck  on  Buttmann  ii.^  25  saw  the  truth,  in  holding  that  the  composer 
of  the  line  meant  to  write  vriov  Ie  irpo<l>v\a\de,  and  that  with  a  licemse 
not  unexampled  in  late  Greek,  he  formed  a  |>eifect  middle  without  redu- 
plication.— There  is  still  less  authority  for  the  form  olaSi  in  the  place  of 
the  usual  "lortf  which  in  Bachmann's  Anecd.  ii.  p.  358  is  quoted  firom 
Sophocles,  evidently  with  refei'enoe  to  0.  R.  926 

futkurra  d*  avrbv  finar^  tl  Kdroiaff  onov. 

This  is  the  reading  of  La.  But  the  editors  justly  assume  a  corrup- 
tion as  a  result  of  itacism,  and  print  KaTi(r6\ — On  the  strength  of  these 
^ve  forms — though  he  omits  to  mention  the  lai't  two, — Westphal  Method. 
Gr.  i.  2,  52  staits  the  theory  that  the  2  pi.  act.  had  originally  the  ending 
dt  as  well  as  rf .  He  will  not  find  any  one  to  agree  with  him.  Such 
unexampled  forms  point  to  special  aberrations  of  the  language.  Butt- 
mann ii.^  24  was  certainly  right  in  saying  *  from  the  similarity  of  sound 
to  that  of  the  passive  terminations  (rirvipSe,  eij^dapde  etc.)  the  r  some- 

166  times  passes  into  0.*  The  want  of  a  vowel  belonging  to  the  stem  misled 
the  instinct  of  the  language,  which  was  used  to  such  groups  of  letters  only 
in  the  middle,  into  confusing  them  with  the  middle  terminations.  In 
the  case  of  &yiaxOi  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  3  sing.  avifxOut  A  189. 
Or  are  we  really  to  conjecture  for  the  3  sing,  imper.  also  an  old  by-form 
in  -001  f  No  one  will  readily  believe  this.  For  kypriyopdi  we  have  also  to 
take  into  aocoimt  the  middle  infinitive  iyprfyopOai  k  67. 

The  3  plur.  with  its  decidedly  primary  ending  does  more  ihan  any 
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other  person  to  secure  to  the  perfect  its  character  as  one  of  the  principal 
tenses.  Examples  of  the  Doric  forms  in  -atri  have  heen  quoted  already 
on  p.  46  f.  We  may  add  from  an  inscription  edited  by  Ross  no.  81 
avaTediKavTif  from  Sophron.  irevaravri  fr.  51  Ahr.,  kciri^havTi  fr.  75, 
iravrf  fficovai  Hesych.  (?)  (cp.  iKeiV  iXrfXvdi faijy  ififiopayn'  r€Tev\atri 
ib.  That  the  Aeolians  remained  equally  faithful  to  the  primary  ending 
is  shown  by  Boeot.  avoh^oaidi  C.  I.  1569  a  iii.  1.  35,  Lesb.  weir&yat<ny 
(Ale.  fr.  34, 2  Be.'),  KeicpkaKriv  (Sappho  1  fr.  137  Be.'),  as  Ahuens  is  pro- 
bably right  in  writing  on  the  analogy  of  Xtyoitriv  etc.;  the  M.SS.  give 
forms  in  -d<7c.  For  the  Ionic  dialect  the  curious  shortening  of  the  a 
must  also  bo  mentioned  ;  this  is  well  authenticated  by  two  passages  in 
Homer  (^ire<^vKd(ri  riyXcOoaiira  i;  114,  \i\oy')^a<ny  laa  diolai  X  304)  and  by 
Herodian  ii.  16  L.,  where  two  passages  from  Xenophanes — (jitfia&iiicaaif 
weifiiiyairi)  and  one  from  Antimachus  {ytvivKatny)  are  quoted.  Herodian 
knows  of  €Tepa  vXtlaraj  Nicand.  Ther.  789  has  itrKXiiKdm  xnXaL  Em- 
pedocles  has  y.  314  XcXoyx^^'i  ^'  ^^^  wixriyaaiy,  Cp.  Merzdorf  Comment, 
philol.  sem.  Lips.  p.  55.  We  may  to  a  certain  extent  compare  with  this 
Ionic  shortening  the  Doric  shortening  of  -ayn  to  -an,  of  which  however 
only  one  example  probably  is  preserved  to  us,  lOwKaTi  *  eliada<n  Hesych., 
so  that  the  case  is  not  very  firmly  established.  Greek  is  elsewhere  also 
inclined  to  reject  a  y  after  a  (cp.  c-raro-v  and  the  3  pi.  mid.  in  -arai, 
-aro).  The  desire  to  distinguish  the  3  pi.  frt)m  the  3  sing,  hindered  else- 
where this  tendency  to  consult  convenience.  No  wonder  that  in  the  perfect, 
where  the  3  pi.  was  otherwise  sharply  distinguished  from  the  3  sing, 
here  and  there  convenience  carried  the  day.  While  in  such  cases  a  ten- 
dency to  internal  shortening  appears,  which  is  quite  unknown  in  the 
present,  elsewhere  an  external  shortening  must  be  noted,  whereby  167 
the  Greek  language  turns  into  the  path  consistently  pursued  by 
Sanskrit.  Third  persons  plnr.  in  -ay,  i.e.  with  a  secondary  ending,  are 
recorded  in  several  instances.  Ahrens  quotes  aTreoraXica  y  C.  I.  no.  3058 
1.  5,  3048  1.  4,  3052  1.  4,  and  we  may  add  KiKpiKay  horn  the  Delphic  in- 
scription of  the  Amphictyons  (1.  58)  published  by  Wescher  in  1868.  All 
the  other  known  instances  date  from  the  Alexandrine  times,  as  7rapc/Xi70ai' 
C. 1. 3137  1.  38,  trii^piKay  Lycophr.  252, eopyay  Batrachomyom.  178.  Sextus 
Empiricus  adv.  gramm.  §  213  explains  such  forms  as  Alexandrine,  and 
quotes  as  an  example  iXriXvOay ;  others  of  the  same  kind  like  ec^parav, 
TTaffiffTrfKay,  wiwoiday  are  quoted  by  Sturz  de  dial.  Alex.  p.  58  from  the 
LXX. :  for  the  occurrence  of  such  forms  in  the  New  Test.  cp.  A.  Butt- 
mann  New  Test.  Grammar  p.  43  (E.  T.)  [Moul ton's  Winer  p.  90].  Un- 
doubtedly the  analogy  of  the  aorists  and  of  the  other  3  persons  plur.  in  -tray 
which  were  constantly  growing  more  numerous  in  the  Alexandrine  time, 
favoured  the  rise  of  such  forms  ;  and  all  the  more  so  that  the  syntactical 
distinction  between  the  perfect  and  the  past  tense  was  less  sharply  main- 
tained at  that  time.  We  thus  see  that  at  a  very  late  date  the  Greek 
language  had  arrived  at  pretty  much  the  same  point  as  that  at  which  we 
find  Sanskrit  in  the  earliest  times.  For  as  in  the  perfect  active  the  3  pL 
alone  had  the  definite  recognizable  type  of  the  primary  form,  this  change 
in  late  Greek  of  the  old  -avi  into  -ay  really  did  away  with  every  definite 
mark  of  the  perfect  active  as  a  principal  tense.  But  the  middle  always 
remained  faithful  to  the  old  t3rpe.  And  thus  even  in  the  very  latest* 
period  provision  was  made  for  separating  the  perfect  frx>m  the  past 
tensee. 

CO  '       - 
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B)  Formation  or  the  Stek. 
a)  Belies  of  the  primary  formation. 

The  old  view  that  perfect  forms  like  ^fid-fur^  tara-re  mre  syneopaied 
or  $horUn/id  from  the  longer  forms  liiifiifKafiet ,  ivrtiKaTt  is  even  in  Butt- 
mann  carried  oat  with  a  podtiTenen,  which  astounds  ns  in  the  case  of 
an  aiqinrer  of  sndi  insight  and  independence.     And  yet  this  view  leads 
to  the  assamption,  advanced  at  L*  416,  that  forms  like  hZaoffg  itiat^^ 
1 68  fit^aaffi  fufia^,  yvynavt  yryoMc  ate  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  way  <  even 
thou^  the  perfect  in  ifra,  firom  whidi  they  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
abbreviated,  does  not  exist.'  In  this  phrase '  maybe  presumed  to  have  been ' 
[German  trdren,  the  '  conjunctive  of  non-reality  j  Buttmann's  scientifie 
conscience  betrays  itself,  which  could  not  aft»*  all  quite  free  itsdf  dL 
doubts  as  to  this  theory.     Elsewhere  this  thinker,  usually  so  rigorouSy 
escapes  more  easily  from  the  difficulties  which  resulted  from  adhering  to 
the  doctrine  of  syncope,  as  in  iL^  23,  where  he  is  treating  of  tci^payfiu 
As  of  course  a  *recpay<-^i  or  an3rthing  of  that  kind,  which  would  have 
to  be  assumed  in  obedience  to  this  theory,  would  contradict  all  analc^, 
he  gets  out  of  it  in  the  following  way  :  '  as  some  perfects  of  this  kind 
acquire  a  present  force,  these  acquire  also  a  2  sing,  imper.  with  the 
tennination  -6t,'  where  he  seems  to  forget  that  this  termination  belongs 
only  to  verbs  df  the  so-called  conjugation  in  -fii.     How  easily  might  this 
-0(  have  guided  him  to  a  truer  course,  had  he  not  resolutely  made  up  his 
mind  on  this  point  to  stick  to  the  old  method !   I  do  not  know  whether  at 
the  present  day,  when  Ahrens,  Bopp  and  Kiihner  have  long  ago  recognised 
the  truth,  any  one  holds  from  conviction  to  the  doctrine  that  e.g.  /^i- 
flf/Katriy  by  a  quite  unexampled  loss  of  the  k  and  shortening  of  the  stem- 
vowel,  became  PiPaatri,  and  that  ?eihfiEv  came  in  a  similar  way  from 
luloUa^ty.     But  there  is  still  no  lack  of  men,  who  either  thoughtlessly 
sing  the  old  song  of '  syncopated  perfects/  or  try  to  prove  their  daim  to 
be  '  scholars '  of  the  purest  water  by  showing  themselves  unmoved  by 
the  doctrines  of  '  comparative  philologists  *  on  such  points.     And  yet 
even  Lobeck  El.  Path.  i.  380  says  in  plain  blunt  words  '  perfecta  quibus 
sjmcope  praetendUur  *  *  sequuntur  exemplum  praesentis  larafitrf  liho^uv 
etc.  sine  uUa  syncopae  conittgioneJ 

The  personal  endings  of  the  dual  and  plural  indicative  were  attached 

directly  to  the  perfect  stem  in  a  limited  number  of  archaic  verbs.     These 

forms  naturally  are  related  to  those  with  the  vowel  a,  which  became  the 

rule,  precisely  as  the  present  forms  of  the  same  kind  are  to  those  with 

the  thematic  vowel.     If  any  one  regards  rirXd/ifi'  as  83nioopated,  he 

would  have  to  maintain  the  same  view  of  ride^er,  ^(rrafin-j  and  even  of 

169  iBtfity,  icofAiv.     Indeed  strict  consistency  would  demand  that  he  should 

also  explain  forms  like  etrrafiaij  h^ofiai  and  ultimately  the  whole  perfect 

middle  as  syncopated.    The  question  here  natui-ally  deals  altogether  with 

primitive  foims  of  the  most  ancient  formation.    In  the  singular  no  forms 

of  the  kind  occur.*     But  as  in  the  plural  the  full  endings  give  a  hold  to 

the  short  stems,  for  which  they  supply  as  it  were  the  frwmework,  so  the 

same  holds  good  of  the  termination  -di  in  the  2  sing,  imper.,  of  the  suffix 

•  Lobeck  on  Buttm.  ii.'  27  Rhows  that  singnlars  like  ^T^rAaa  and  the  like^ 
which  used  lo  be  senielessly  presupposed,  do  not  exist. 
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-FOi  or  'fiiv  in  the  infinitive,  and  of  the  suffix  -(rr  (for /or)  of  the  par- 
ticiple. Bat  there  are  other  forms  which  must  not  be  omitted  here. 
Though  we  are,  strictly  speaking,  only  dealing  in  this  section  with  the 
perfect  indicative,  still  in  our  survey  of  the  existing  stock  of  primitive 
flexions  we  must  of  course  take  into  account  nofc  merely  the  impera- 
tives and  participles,  but  also  the  pluperfects.  The  demonstrable  forms 
of  this  kind  are,  alphabetically  arranged,  the  following : 

1)  &y(oy^ey  hymn.  ApoU.  Pyth.  350,  Ai'bfxOc  ^  1«^8,  Aesch.  Choeph. 
772,  Eur.  Ale.  1044.     iirtoxdi,  avtJxdto  have  been  treated  above  p.  384. 

2)  fitfia-aai  B  134.  For  the  double  a  compare  p.  48.  The  con- 
tracted fiejidtri  is  quoted  from  the  tragedians.  As  fttfidai  is  to  fieftaaaiy 
so  is  ftifiutQ  to  (iifiaug.  The  latter  is  confined  to  Homer  {S  477),  the 
former  to  Attic  poetry.  In  the  feminine  {Jtfiwaa  makes  its  appearance 
as  early  as  v  14,  by  the  side  of  f^iflefiav'ta  11  81.  These  forms  will  have 
to  be  discussed  later  on.  The  Homeric  infin.  is  fSifinfiey  (P  369),  in 
Eurip.  and  Herod.  /3f/3urac.     3  plur.  plupf.  fiifiaaav  P  286. 

3>  fitfipibTiQ  only  in  Soph.  Antig.  1022. 

4)  yiyaaai  A  325,  also  in  Hes.  and  Apoll.  Rhod.,  inf.  ec-yeya/icv  E 
248,  ytyaHra  I  456,  £C-ycyavIa  T  199.  ycywc  fem.  ytywo-a  in  the 
tragedians,  plupf.  iKytyarriv  k  138. 

5)  Itlaiti  p  519,  Ithaam  Cajlim.  Ap.  46. 

6)  liilifity  I  230,  Att.  Hhntv  Thuc.  iii.  56,  Idiatn  Q,  663  and  Attic, 
imper.  IeLIiBi  S  342,  Att.  UhOt  (Aristoph.),  inf.  huhifnv  k  381,  part. 
hiCioTtc  A  431,  Att.  he^i^ff  ihlhaav  E  790.  The  Homeric  reduplica- 
tion is  quite  after  the  fashion  of  the  intensive  verbs. 

lypiiyopOe  cp.  p.  384.  170 

uKToy  5  27,  iiKTriv  A  104,  loiyfiey  Soph.  Aj.  1239,  Eur.  Heracl. 
681,  Cyclops  99. 

9)  ti\ri\ovdn€y  I  49,  y  81,  fXi/Xv/icv  Cratin.  Com.  ii.  153  with  the 
variant  iXriXvOfity  Achaeus  fr.  22,  Nauck,  iXfiXvre  ib.  fr.  41. 

10)  riOyaai  X  52,  riiitaiiiVy.  TtOi'aTt  in  Attic  prose-writers,  ridyaOi 
X  365,  TtdydTO}  O  496  and  Attic,  inf.  reSyafityai  a  225,  rtdydyai  Attic, 
Ttdytfkfg  P  161,  drroTidyaaay  fi  393,  iridyaffay  Attic. 

11)  "idfiey  in  Homer  and  Herodotus,  Att.  "ifrfiev,  in  all  Greek  *larov, 
i<rr£,  plupf.  JffTfitVf  yffre  in  the  ti*agedians,  dual  fitrrriy  Aristoph. 

12)  KtKpaxdi  Aristoph.  Vesp.  198,  Ach.  335,  but  plur.  KeKpaytrt 
Vesp.  415. 

13)  fiifiiifiiy  I  641,  fiffiaS'  II  160,  ^tudam  K  208,  fiifiaToy  K  433, 
imper.  fiifidrw  Y  355,  fiefiawg  often  in  Homer,  also  in  Pindar ;  plupf. 
fiefiatray  N  337. 

14)  fiefi/iXktyTiDy'  rvxoyrioy  Hesych.,  a  form  like  fiefipQrec,  only  pass- 
ing over  into  the  analogy  of  the  present,  whereof  more  later  on.  A 
similar  method  of  formation  is  presented  by  the  aor.  IfiXw  it^dyri 
Hesych.,  both  from  the  present  flXwrrKta, 

15)  wiweitrOi  or  irixiaOi  Aesch.  Eum.  599,  ixiviOfxey  B  341,  S  55. 

16)  viTToerde  with  the  variant  viKatrdt  (Aristarchus),  discussed  on 
384. 

fretrrrikfQ  £  354,  irc7rri;«r€c,  vexrrfvla, 

tarufity  X  466,  cn^iarart  A  340,  Urrrri  with  a  very  singular  long 
vowel  A  243,  246,  larain  A  245,  tfrraTov  "9  284,  iuoper.  itrradi  %  ^89, 
inf.  ktn&iitvai  A  410,  ktrrafur  M  316,  partic.  karewc  Herod.,  inraoroc  T 
79  etc.     The  Attic  forms  e.g.  kirrdyai  partic.  karwc  etc,  even  where  they 

c  c  2  ^^ 


8)  tU 


17J 
18) 
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differ  from  the  Homeric  do  not  need  to  be  established  by  referenees. 
3  pi.  plapf.  l^affav  E  781. 

19)  rirXafjLty  v  311,  imper.  rlrXadi  A  586,  rtrXarm  w  275,  in£  rtrkof 
fieyat  v  307,  rtrXafuv  y  209,  partic  rerXiforcc  E  873,  rcrXi|v7a  v  23. 

We  may  call  attention  once  more  here,  out  of  the  alphabetical  airange- 
^"^  ment,  to  the  Boeotian  &iro^e^oa>^i,  mentioned  already  on  p.  384,  in  the 
inscription  from   Orchomenus,  which   differs  from  an  Ionian  ^^c^davi 
only  by  its  rO. 

To  these  archaic  forms  fit>m  verbal  stems  and  roots  of  the  most 
primitive  stamp  we  must  add  from  a  much  later  time  two  isolated 
formations  fit>m  stems  evidently  derivative,  whidi  are  clearly  oon- 
nected  with  each  other,  but  are  otherwise  quite  isolated,  viz. 

20)  liliiicvaigiv  Eubulus  Com.  iiL  248  several  timeSy  Aieods  ib.  429, 
Itlii-Kvavai  Plato  ib.  ii.  663. 

21)  iipioTCL^tv^  quoted  by  Athen.  x.  423  a  from  Aristophanea  and 
Hermippus  (Com.  ii.  407).     The  passage  of  the  latter  poet — 

i^piOTCiKU  Koi  napurravea  rovTi 

evidently  contains  an  assonance.  Perhaps  both  forms,  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  parody,  or  some  such  play  upon  words,  somewhat  as  in  the 
German  '  umgebrungen,'  '  gespiesen.' *  Lobeck  on  JButtm.  iL*  28  derives 
^ehinrydvai  from  ij/oiorarai  by  *  synecdrome,* 

b)  Formation  of  the  stem  by  the  addition  of  a  voweL 

While  the  perfects  of  a  primitive  character  just  cUscassed  were  quite 
in  a  minority,  the  formation  of  the  stem  by  means  of  a  vowel  became 
the  rule  throughout.     This  vowel,  by  the  addition  of  which  perfects  of 
root-verbs  acquii-ed  a  disyllabic,  or  in  the  case  of  syllabic  reduplication  a 
trisyllabic  stem,  appears  regularly  as  a  and  is  weakened  into  c  Only  in 
the  3  sing.     The  stem  ycyova  of  yey ova- fier  is  to  the  shorter  yeya   of 
yiya-fi€v,  the  stem  TmroiSa  of  vevolHa^fiii'  is  to  the  irciriO  occurring  in 
I'viiriO'fKv  as  the  present  stem  la  i.e.  iaa  (p.  119)  is  to  cc.     The  imper- 
fect form  eart  is  to  ^orc  precisely  as  oi^arc  to  Itrre.     The  a  of  such 
disyllabic  present  stems  -e.g.  even  that  of  aya-^iac,  trira-fiai  seemed  to 
us  on  p.  123  an  expansion  of  the  stem  analogous  to  the  thematic  vowel. 
And  I  see  absolutely  no  reason  to  deny  the  same  character  to  the  final 
vowel  of  the  perfect  stem.     It  is  only  the  fact  that  this  vowel  does  not 
appear  in  Sanskrit  with  anything  like  the  same  regularity  as  in  Greek, 
and  that  in  this  language  the  a  is  limited  to  the  1  and  3  sing,  while  in 
the  other  forms  there  is  sometimes  no  vowel  found,  sometimes  »  belbre 
172  the  personal  endings,  which  has  led  scholars  to  regard  the  vowel  of  the 
perfect  as  a  phenomenon  of  an  altogether  peculiar  kind.     Bopp  Vergl. 
Gr.  ii.'  497  calls  the  i  of  Sanskrit  forms  like  tutup-i-ma  a  *  connecting 
vowel,'  but  yet  conjectures  that  this  %  '  may  at  an  earlier  time  have  been 
a.'    Hence  he  evidently  regards  this  vowel  as  the  same  as  that  appearing 
in  ycyoi'tt'/xfi'.     Schleicher  could  not  upon  his  principles  admit  'con- 
necting vowels,'  but  he  moves  in  the  same  circle  of  ideas,  when,  supported 
by  the  comparative  rarity  of  this  vowel  in  the  Vedas,  he  calls  (Oomp.' 

*  [Burlesque  formations,  arising  from  a  misapplication  of  grammatical  analo* 
gies  for  <  omgebracht,' '  gespeiset,*  analogous  to  our  own  burlesque  lines : 

And  many  a  leerj  smDe  he  smole^ 
And  many  a  idnk  he  wank.] 
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724)  the  Sanskrit  t  in  question  *  a  subsidiary  vowel  of  later  development, 
between  the  perfect  stem  and  the  personal  ending.'*  Even  Belbriick 
treats  the  »  as  a  '  connecting '  vowel.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  perfect  forms  from  all  the  languages  which  possess 
such  a  tense,  entirely  confirms  the  stem'/arming  character  of  this  vowel. 

In  Sanskrit  itself  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  any  adequate 
reason  for  regarding  the  vowel  a  of  tutoda  in  the  1  and  3  sing,  and  that 
of  ttUudd  in  the  2  pi.  as  anything  specifically  distinct  from  the  t  in 
tutudimaf  ttUuditha,  For  as  the  weakening  of  an  a  to  i  in  unaccented 
syllables  is  among  the  most  common  phonetic  phenomena  of  Sanskrit, 
and  as  we  find  in  forms  from  stems  ending  in  a.  e.g.  dadhi-md  answering 
to  a  ^Ti-de-fiey,  ia-'Sthi-md^^t-trru-iJtyt  an  t  instead  of  this  a,  one  cannot 
see  why  a  form  like  dadar^i-ma  should  not  be  related  to  ^t^optca-fjiey  as 
pita  is  to  Gr.  waritp.  Grothic  and  Old  Ecse  also  point  to  perfect  stems 
with  a  final  stem-forming  a.  In  Gothic  the*  u  of  plural  forms  like 
vitunif  vitutKyfatfahum^faifahuih  is  explained  by  Schleicher  as  a  sub- 
sidiary vowel  just  like  the  i  of  the  Sanskrit,  although  it  is  foimd  even 
after  vowels,  e.g.  in  gais&am.  Nothing  however  prevents  us  -from  re- 
garding the  u,  as  well  as  the  t  appearing  in  the  same  place  in  Sanskrit, 
as  a  weakened  a.  In  Old  Erse  we  find  the  a  in  this  place,  just  as  in 
Greek,  most  plainly,  as  I  learn  from  Windisch,  in  deponent  forms  like 
cechnortar  (rt.  can)  vaticinati  sunt,  rodanwrtar  passi  sunt.  The  forms 
with  active  endings  however  are  the  most  instructive,  e.g.  1  sing. 
cc-c^aw=cectm,  which  points  to  *ce-cana,  2  sing.  ce-c/ian^=cecini8ti,  but  173 
corresponding  in  formation  to  a  Greek  kiKowac ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
3  sing,  ce-chuitiy  which  points  to  ce-canit,  that  is,  to  the  same  sinking  of  a 
to  a  clearer  vowel,  as  has  become  the  rule  in  Greek  in  the  same  place.  We 
have  finally  Latin,  where  at  any  rate  in  the  1  plur.  e.g.  in  ttUudi-mtu  the 
short  1  precisely  corresponds  to  that  of  Sanski*it,  and  may  bo  weakened 
from  a  just  as  well,  somewhat  as  in  Lat.  Tndchvna='Dor',  ^ax^ya. 

On  the  other  hand  all  kinds  of  controversies  have  been  raised  by  the 
long  1,  which  the  careful  investigations  of  recent  Latin  grammar  have 
shown  to  be  the  vowel  which  at  a  very  early  date  terminated  the  Latin 
perfect  stem.  But  by  the  side  of  the  long  i  oi  fuli^  cepU  even  in  early 
times  e  shows  itself :  /uet,  dedei ;  so  Fali^.  dedet,  Osc.  deded  (Corssen 
Ausspr.  i*.  725)  and  later  on  et,  which  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others, 
was  not  a  genuine  diphthong,  but  only  an  intermediate  sound  between 
e  and  i  :/uueity  dedeit.  The  long  vowel  was  always  retained  in  the  1  sing, 
and  3  plur.  {dederurU),  though  in  the  latter  alternating  with  the  short 
vowel  {ded^hrtmt)y  and  besides  the  common  3  sing.,  is  established  in  the 
second  by  interieistiJ  On  the  other  hand  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace 
in  the  I  plur.  that  the  t  was  ever  long.  The  length  of  the  vowel  in  the 
forms  quoted,  to  which  sufficient  attention  had  not  been  previously 
given,  furnished  Corssen  with  his  reason  for  separating  the  Latin  perfect 
completely  from  the  Greek,  and  connecting  it  with  a  formation  of  the 
aorist  in  Sanskrit,  characterised  by  the  long  i.  This  cannot  possibly  b^ 
approved.  The  Latin  perfect  is  proved  by  the  reduplication,  which 
attaches  to  it  from  the  first,  to  be  akin  to  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit  per- 
fect, while  the  Indian  aonsts  like  Orkram-l-m  quoted  by  Corssen  follow* 
ing  Aufreoht  are  entirely  without  reduplication.     The  Latin    perfect 

>  This  isolated  example  is  regaided  as  corrupt  by  Job.  Schmidt  YocaL  ii.  345. 
Fat  q>.  othiaBa  p.  390. 
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resembleB  the  Greek  in  that  a  past  tense,  the  pluperfect,  and  a  future  an 
formed  from  its  stem,  and  indeed  both  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 

174  Greek,  while  the  formation  of  a  past  tense  from  an  aorist  woold  be  quite 
unheard  of.  But  there  are  other  considerations  of  the  most  important 
kind.  The  Latin  perfiect  is  proved  to  be  a  principal  tense  corresponding  to 
the  present  in  the  first  place  by  its  employment  as  a  so  called  perfethim 
logicumy  secondly  by  the  feet  that  a  periphrasis  with  the  incontestably 
present  form  sum  is  used  for  it  in  the  passive,  and  thirdly  by  the  fiu;t 
that  in  Latin  too  there  are  at  least  some  perfect-presents  odi^  eoepif  me- 
mini.  The  case  therefore  stands  thus.  No  one  will  readily  succeed  in 
pointing  out  in  any  one  peculiarity  of  the  Latin  perfect  a  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  connecting  this  tense  with  the  Greek  perfect,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  long  t.  But  even  this  hindrance,  which  has  strangely 
enough  seemed  to  some  scholai's  quite  insurmountable,  may  be  set  aside. 
Even  supposing — what  I  do  not  admit — ^that  we  chose  to  look  upon  this 
long  i  as  very  ancient,  and  to  compare  it  only  with  such  Sanskrit  forms, 
as  show  the  same  sound,  from  the  rich  stores  of  Lidian  forms,  now 
garnered  by  Delbriick,  some  might  be  drawn  which  have  a  much  better 
claim  to  be  compared  with  the  Latin  perfects  than  the  aorists  quoted 
above.  Delbriick  in  §  187  collects  forms  which  have  a  long  i  between 
stem  and  suffix.  Among  these  are  not  only  present  forms,  some  of 
which  are  very  common,  like  hravi-mi  I  speak,  but  also  present  forms 
from  interisivPSf  like  dardar%-mi  from  rt.  dar  split,  nanam-ti  from  rt. 
nu  cry,  bobhavi-ti  from  rt.  bhu  be.  In  §§  154  ff.  this  method  of  forma- 
tion is  discussed  more  in  detail.  Since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  perfect  is 
originally  an  intensive  present,  nothing  prevents  us  from  comparing  the 
I  of  the  Latin  perfect  with  this  t,  as  has  been  done  by  Westphal  Lat. 
Verbalflexion  p.  162,  so  that  e.g.  bobham-ti  and^m^  (fortius  is  tiie  oldest 
recorded  form)  would  be  essentially  identical.  For  we  may  certainly 
trace  /Hit  bock  to  an  older /e-/ovi-tf  and  this  form  would  diflfer  from  the 
^  Indian  intensive  form  only  by  the  weaker  vocalism  of  the  reduplication 

^'•^  syllable.  I  am  however  by  no  means  inclined  to  lay  any  especial  weight 
upon  the  agreement  of  the  two  languages  in  the  t  in  the  case  of  reduplicated 
forms.  But  in  any  case  the  occurrence  of  a  long  i  elsewhere  than  in  the 
aorist  proves  that  tliis  vowel  is  by  no  means  specially  characteristic  of 
this  particular  tense,  and  hence  that  the  i  of  the  Latin  perfect  cannot 
give  the  slightest  reason  for  explaining  this  as  an  aorist.  But  a  ftirther 
perspective  is  opened  by  the  fact  that  even  Greek  is  not  wholly  without 
forms  in  which  instead  of  the  usual  short  a  we  have  at  the  end  of 
the  perfect  stem  another  vowel,  and  that  a  long  one ;  not  indeed  i, 
but »?.  I  have  already  pointed  this  out  in  Stud.  i.  1,  246.  Here  we 
must  enter  on  the  question  more  fully.     First  then  the  evidence. 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  Heraclean  Tables  for  the  two  infinitives 
ireirpkfyyvivKfi^ev  i.e.  translated  into  Attic  nfiotfyyvevtcirai  (i.  156)  and 
ir«pvTtvKfiii€v  (i.  142),  for  which  I  may  refer  to  Meister  Stud.  iv.  422  f.  As 
with  the  infinitive  terminating  in  -plev  any  notion  that  the  long  vowel  ori- 
ginated in  compensatory  lengthening  is  excluded,  we  must  here  assume 
organic  length :  thus  we  arrive  at  a  Doric  perfect  stem  in  i;,  corresponding 
to  the  ordinary  stem  in  d.  That  this  method  of  formation  was  not  limited 
to  the  Dorians  is  plain  from  the  Aeolic  form  folhtf-fn,  quoted  on  p.  383 
for  its  termination.  Hesychius  gives  only  the  1  sing,  yoi^rtfit,  but  in 
Anecd.  Oxon.  i.  p.  332  1.  3,  the  2  sing.  oc^i;c  is  also  mentioned,  and  in 
the  Et.  M.  p.  618,  55  oi^fiaOa,  developed  'icar'  cWjcrao^ir/  though  the 
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latter  is  quoted  only  to  get  from  it  to  olaOof  for  which  another  gram- 
marian of  the  Et.  M.  suggests  a  further  possibility.  oi^ri<rda  is  also  ac- 
cepted by  Lentz  Herodian  i.  460,  1.  The  most  striking  parallel  with 
this  perfect  stem  foihrf  is  furnished  by  the  isolated  Ch.-Sl.  1  sing.  vSdi 
(I  know)  (infin.  vWlti),  to  which  Leskien  has  called  my  attention. 
Similar  perfect  forms  also  meet  us  in  several  passages  in  different  M.SS. 
of  Theocritus :  oirunrri  (3  sing.)  iv.  7,  \i\6yxn  iv.  40,  trti^vKri  v.  33,  93; 
xi.  1,  irtvoidriQ  v.  28,  wtTroydrjc  X.  1,  though  always  with  various  read- 
ings :  oirunruj  ireiroidtic  etc.  The  latter  forms  have  been  adopted  in  modem 
texts,  on  the  assumption  of  a  transition  of  the  perfect  into  the  the- 
matic present  formation ;  and  certainly  evidence  for  this  is  not  lacking. 
Morsbach  too  in  bis  careful  dissertation  *  de  dialecto  Theocritea  *  Pars  1.  176 
Bonn  1874  p.  70  decides  in  favour  of  the  ei  on  the  preponderating 
evidence  of  the  best  M.SS.  Anyhow  the  frequency  of  the  ij  remains  note- 
worthy. In  Epicharmus  also  (p.  75)  where  Ahiens  writes  yeyaOcc,  there  is 
authority  for  yiyadii  as  well  as  for  ytyadel.  We  must  admit  that  the 
authority  for  these  third  persons  perfect  in  17  is  not  quite  trustworthy^ 
The  Lesbian  Aeolic  infinitives  however  in  -i/v,  TtdyaKtfy  Sappho  2,  15 
iniTiQiiapi}KYiv  0.  I.  3524,  19  are  imdoubted  and  unassailable.  But 
these  too  are  considered  to  have  been  formed  in  imitation  of  the  present 
infinitives  in  -17 v,  like  (f>ipriv.  This  view  may  be  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  participle  in  this  dialect  regularly  has  the  ending  of  the  pi^esent 
l>articiple  in  (ay.  Another  view  however  is  also  possible.  The  infinitive 
termination  -ev,  discussed  on  pp.  341  ff.  may  have  been  independently 
attached  to  the  stem  ending  in  17.  Cp.  also  p.  339.  The  Doric  perfect 
infinitive  in  -c/xcv  (Ahrens  Dor.  331)  is  also  very  remarkable:  airiirc- 
-KoyQifitv  Archimeaes  de  plan.  aequ.  p.  8.  The  similarly  formed  irpoec- 
€ifi€v  in  a  fragment  of  Archytas  (Stobaei  Florilegium,  reoogn.  Meineke 
iv.  p.  206, 1.  21)  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  context,  and  hencQ 
cannot  be  regarded  as  certunly  established  (Nauck  Bulletin  de  TAcad. 
de  St.  P^tersb.  1877  p.  383).  This  form  cannot  have  been  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  the  present,  for,  as  we  have  seen  above  p.  339,  the  termination 
'fity  is  quite  unknown  to  the  Doric  thematic  present.  It  is  only  in  forms 
of  a  primitive  formation  like  difiey,  ^ofieyy  aifKriQfl^iv  that  this  infinitive 
ending  finds  a  place.  It  follows  that  avr nmroyQ-i-fiiy  is  formed  from  a 
stem  in  r^  i.e.  &om  a  stem  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  underlies  the 
common  Greek  forms  conj.  ec^eoi,  opt.  eiluriy,  inf.  ci^eVac,  fut.  tiliiakf.  The 
infinitive  in  -i-yai — ^for  it  is  wrong,  as  we  saw  on  p.  344,  to  take  -iyai 
as  the  termination,  is  evidently  related  to  that  in  -i-fity  just  as  nOi-yai  is 
to  TiOi-fiev,  Hence  we  see  t^hat  perfect  stems  in  c  are  not  wanting  even 
to  the  Attic-Ionic  dialect,  though  it  is  only  ei7e  which  is  carried  out 
throughout.  But  the  widely  extended  perfect  infinitives  in  e-rac,  the 
only  forms  used  in  Attic,  carry  great  weight  in  the  discussion  of  this 
whole  question.  No  one  will  readily  deny  that  forms  like  yiyoyi-yai, 
irtnoydi'vaL  are  of  the  same  origin  as  ciVe-rai.  Hence  in  these  too  the 
€  is  an  element  of  the  stem,  not  of  the  ending.  We  have  to  add  finally  177 
the  remarkable  Doric  feminines  of  the  participles  in  -tia,  which  occur  in 
four  forms  established  by  inscriptions  :  eppriytia  Tab.  Heracl.  i.  1 8,  23, 
28,  34,  36,  39,  42,  ixiTtrtXiKeln,  ktrraKtia,^  avvayayox^'ia  C  I.  no.  2448, 
26,  27,  28.     Ahrens  further  conjectures  that  in  the  letter  of  the  Fytha* 

'  The  active  or  transitive  force  of  this  form  is  worth  notice. 
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gorean  Myia  (Orelli  no.  13),  the  uzdntelligible  wore  oirr/ac  of  the  M.SS. 
should  bo  corrected,  not  to  woTeoiKvlac  with  Koene  ad  Greg.  Gor.  p.  191, 
followed  by  Hercher  Epistolographi  Graeci  p.  608,  but  to  voreoorftac 
i.e.  vpoi-eoiKviac,  which  is  very  probable.  The  explanation  of  this  form 
has  been  hitherto  extremely  difficult.  Meister,  who  attempted  it  in 
Stud.  iv.  387,  in  order  to  explain  tppriy-tia  goes  back  to  epptf/'/aoHa. 
But  as  the  vowel  of  the  participial  suffix  -vat  or  -wm  appears  without  ex- 
ception as  o  in  all  Greek  dialects,  and  in  the  case  of  the  masculine  and 
neuter  in  the  Heraclean  dialect  itself  (ire^vrevicora  etc.),  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  it  passed  sporadically  into  e  in  the  feminine,  and  that 
too  before  the  rejection  of  the  o-,  that  is  at  a  very  early  period.  Dia- 
lectical phenomena  are  as  a  rule  to  be  explained  from  phonetic  changes 
of  a  comparatively  recent  time.  Hence  evidently  any  explanation  recom- 
mends itself  to  us  iDore  which  spares  us  the  long  and  circuitous  route  to 
the  Indo-Germanic  primitive  forms ;  and  such  an  explanation  presents 
itself  unsought,  if  we  remember  that  this  same  Heraclean  dialect  formed 
th^  infinitive  in  -fi-fiev.  The  e  in  ^ippriyn-fitr  which  we  may  deduce, 
and  that  in  kpptiyiAa  were  certainly  of  one  and  the  same  origin.  I 
conjecture  the  following  preliminary  stages,  all  belonging  to  the  spedfi- 
cally  Greek  period  of  the  language  *eppfjy€'V.ia  (cp.  Hom.  ircirriywio,  cyyc- 
ya-v«a,  /3f/3a-i/(a),  ^epptfye-fia,  •ippiyyc-ia. 

Now  that  we  have  thus  demonstrated  in  the  Greek  perfect  various 
traces  of  a  stem-forming  «,  sometimes  long,  sometimes  short,  we  may 
return  to  the  Latin  perfect,  and  find  in  the  relics  of  an  e  in  the  Greek 
perfect  a  very  important  additional  reason  for  connecting  this  tense  with 
that  which  bore  the  same  name  in  Latin.  For  there  are  not  wanting 
178  cases,  in  which  a  Latin  vowel  fluctuating  between  i  e  and  ei  answers  to 
a  Greek  e  which  has  come  from  an  original  a,  as  e.g.  in  the  negative 
particle  ne  {nei,  ni)  by  the  side  of  the  Gr.  vri  in  vtittoipoq,  JUiut  (Ilmbr. 
aoc.  ^l./elittf)  by  the  side  of  OrjXa/ioir,  semi  and  sin-ciput  by  the  side  of 
Gr.  iffii.  Thus  the  parallel  betwewi  Aeol.  //i/^iy-fii,  foilri-itda  and  Lat. 
fiii,  vidlstl  is  completely  justified.  In  the  3  pi.  indeed  the  ordinary 
form  wderunt  has  the  long  e,^  Had  the  Lesbian  Aeolians  formed  a  3 
pi.  from  the  disyllabic  stem  foilri  on  the  analogy  of  t-flravrc,  it  must  have 
appeared  as  fot^-traitri.  In  other  formations  from  the  Latin  perfect 
stem,  as  in  the  1  plur.,  the  short  vowel  comes  out  distinctly.  Tnere  is 
.  really  hardly  any  more  reason  for  holding  that  vldimtu  is  shortened 
from  vidimus  than  for  holding  that  in  ytyova-fitv  or  Skt.  ^a^dnirfna  or 
Goth,  vitum  the  short  vowel  took  the  place  of  an  earlier  long  ona  Con- 
junctives like  vidi-rim,  futures  like  vidi-ro,  pluperfects  like  vidi-ram 
show  the  short  e,  and  thus  resemble  Greek  forms  like  irtToydi-fiery  ye- 
yovi'Tw,  Finally  the  fluctuation  of  the  quantity  in  the  3  pi.  now  first 
becomes  properly  intelligible.  While  in  the  other  forms  the  usage 
became  firmly  fixed,  here  we  may  recognize  both  analogies  side  by  side, 
the  formation  from  a  stem  in  e,  which  became  the  prevailing'  One  :  vide- 
runt,  steterufU,  and  that  from  one  in  i :  stetirufU.  Stetifrunt  is  to  HeU^ 
runt  as  wiwovdi-fiiy  is  to  ire^vrevic^fieF.     In  this  as  in  other  oases  I 

*  Job.  Schmidt's  oonjectnre  (Vocal,  ii.  p.  345)  that  the  length  of  the  vowel  is 
dae  to  the  influence  of  the  following  r  must  remain  improbable,  imtil  some  rea- 
son  is  disoovered  why  in  numberless  other  instances,  e.g.  in  the  infinitives  in  Aw, 
in  the  conj.  Impf.  in  drem,  in  widely  extended  formations  like  geniSrU^  viidrOf  and 
in  the  whole  past  tense  iram  the  r  had  no  lengthening  force. 
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incline  more  and  more  to  the  view  that  the  quantity  of  the  formatiye 
syllable  was  not  always  from  the  first  quite  fixed.  Quantitative  inde- 
fbiiteness  or  the  existence  side  by  side  of  a  long  vowel  and  a  short  one, 
seems  to  me,  especially  for  early  times,  not  at  all  an  inconceivable 
thing.  By  these  considerations  however  we  are  brought  back  to  another 
analogy  for  the  e  in  the  perfect. 

We  learnt  previously  the  existence  of  Old  Indian  intensive  forms 
from  stems  in  i,  but  declined  to  rc^rd  the  agreement  in  this  vowel  as  179 
the  sign  of  any  particular  identity  of  formation.  Now,  after  we  have 
seen  how  many  different  traces  of  the  long  stem-vowel  can  be  pointed 
out  by  the  side  of  the  short  one,  the  question  is  whether  this  Old  Indian 
long  I  was  originally  the  same  as  the  Greek  17,  i.e.  whether  they  do  not 
both  go  back  to  a  long  a.  The  question  is  connected  witb  the  nature  of 
the  t  in  Sanskrit  generally,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  even  e.g.  in  the 
present  formation  of  the  so-called  9th  class,  jund-mi  1  pi.  junl-mas. 
Delbriick  p.  151  says  '  originally  the  a  extended  to  all  the  persons :  the 
separation  of  nd  and  ni  is  of  later  date.'  In  these  forms  too,  as  in  the 
perfect,  there  are  by-forms  with  a  short  a.  It  is  therefore  very  natural 
to  conjecture  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  the  same  phonetic  processes, 
and  that  the  I  of  the  reduplicated  Sanskrit  intensives  as  the  representa- 
tive of  an  earlier  a  may  really  be  compared  both  with  the  Doric  1;  and 
with  the  Latin  f  {ei,  e). 

Finally  we  have  still  to  discuss  a  treatment  of  the  perfect  stem^ 
which  has  hitherto  only  been  mentioned  in  passing,  viz.  the  complete 
transition  into  the  analogy  of  the  thematic  present.  The  present-like 
nature  of  the  perfect  made  this  danger  evidently  a  very  near  one.  The 
active  perfect  had,  so  to  speak,  to  steer  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
The  one  rock,  on  which  it  might  split,  was  the  analogy  of  the  past 
tenses,  the  other  danger  the  transition  into  the  forms  of  the  present 
of  the  incomplete  action.  Both  are  as  a  rule  happily  avoided.  Still  the 
attractive  force  of  the  present  seems  to  have  been  not  small,  especially 
in  the  earliest  times.  Hence  the  forms  of  the  kind  in  the  epos.  Later 
on  the  language  of  literature  almost  entirely  resisted  this  tendency, 
but  in  Doric  and  Aeolic  dialects  the  false  tendency  was  developed.  The  • 
evidence  of  the  latter  fact  preserved  to  us  is  comparatively  extensive,  so 
that  its  range  was  probably  tolerably  wide. 

The  Homeric  perfects  with  a  present  inflexion  are  the  following. 
&r^ytt  Z  439  and  elsewhere,  also  in  Herodotus  (vii.  104),  with  the  past 
Hrwyoy  I  578.  The  imper.  aibfyerbf  /3  195  may  just  as  well  belong  to 
the  true  perfect ;  the  infin.  anayi^tv  (N  56),  to  be  explained  in  Homer  as  180 
an  instance  of-  the  present  inflexion,  comes  to  coincide  with  the  Doric 
TUTQvBifitv  discussed  above  p.  391.  We  saw  on  p.  373  that  hviaya  is 
in  origin  a  perfect.  How  else  would  its  perfect  inflexion  be  possible  t 
There  are  many  perfects  that  have  become  presents ;  but  presents  can 
hardly  have  become  perfects. — }tihwy  e.g.  S  44,  is  shown  to  be  a  perfect 
by  its  reduplication,  which  in  this  case  is  strengthened  after  the  fashion 
of  the  intensives  (cp.  lullvaofiai).  Evidently  de/^w  is  for  ^ItiHv, 
which  would  be  to  the  extant  Itilia  (N  49),  leihaQ  (<r  80)  as  iiv^yia  to 
6y«itya. — ircicX^yoKrcc,  the  reading  of  the  best  M.SS.  in  M  125  and 
elsewhere,  and  proved  by  Didymus  on  11  430  to  have  been  one  of  the 
two  readings  of  Aristarchus,  while  jrcirXiyydrec  (cp.  rcrpiy6rec  etc.)  was 
the  othcoTy  is  rejected  by  I.  Bekker  Horn.  Bl.  L  94,  but  there  is  striclly 
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speaking  nothing  surprising  in  it,  except  that  it  stands  alone  among 
Homeric  participles.  For  in  view  of  the  variety  of  the  Homeric  forms  who 
could  find  anythmg  surprising  in  the  difference  from  the  singular  icek-Xi|y«Src  ) 
KiKkiiyovTtc  occurs  with  the  same  variant  in  Hes.  Scut.  379,  412. — We 
have  also  in  Hes.  Scut.  228  the  uncontested  ippiyovri  ioiKkf^,  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  all  these  four  epic  perfects  are  always  used  as  presents,  and 
hence  it  was  all  the  easier  for  them  to  take  the  form  of  the  present. 

The  perfects  in  w  are  most  cbmmonly  denoted  as  Sicilian  and  speci- 
fically  Syracusan ;  for  which  cp.  Ahrens  Dor.  329.  Herodian  (iL  830) 
eiatdatriv  ol  vapaKiifiivoi  Tpiveiy  to  d  eig  *i  koX  iroiiiv  irttrTiaTn,  irdXv  ^c 
TOiovrov  lOoQ  xapa  ^vpaKotrioiQ '  oXtaXa  oXwXwy  ^IdotKa  ^eBoiKta,  xai  to 
KeKXvKe  (imperat.)  de  Trap*  'KTrtxap^i^  airo  difjiaTOc  tov  trckXvirw. — ^c^oiVm 
occurs  in  Theocr.  xv.  58.  These  too  are  purely  present  in  meaning.  The 
second  and  third  persons  in  -etc  and  -ec,  helonging  to  them  with  the 
variants  -tyc  and  -17,  have  heen  already  mentioned  on  p.  390.  Among  tiiese 
there  are  some  perfects  of  present  meaning  e.g.  yeyaOBi^yiyijOe  Epich. 
75,  but  also  unmistakeable  perfects  of  completed  action  e.g.  iXi^ep^Lti 
Sophron.  fr.  63,  ttii^vku  Theocr.  v.  33.  To  this  group  of  forms  belong 
also  the  Doric  infinitives  in  -etv,  also  mentioned  above,  of  which  yvyovuv 

181  (by  the  side  of  ci/ot^k-ora)  and  [a^i^c (-]/3ur )/«c(ci'  are  recorded  on  a  Khodian 
iAScription  (C.  I.  2905  B,  1.  6  and  7).  yeycurcti'  occurs  in  Pindar  01. 
vi.  49,  KiyXdhiv  fr.  57  Be.>  iretpvKeir  in  Epicharmus  fr.  97,  ii^vKtiv  in 
Theocr.  i.  102.  Hesychius  gives  also  iriyopelyy  probably  an  error  for 
^y6p(iv,  with  the  explanation  iyp-qyopivai  Aatcwfcc,  a  word  discussed  in 
Stud.  viL  393,  and  «:ararc0>/7reti''  davfiaCiit'.  Participles  of  the  like 
kind  are  quoted  by  Ahrens  from  Archimedes  :  fitfMtvaKuvoa^  hvtoTOKovira, 
We  may  add  from  the  Delphic  inscriptions  published  by  Wescher  and 
Foucart  (no.  190,  15)  rercXevraicotWdc.  Pindar  follows  the  same  fashion 
in  the  two  present-perfects  vii^piKovTaq  Pyth.  iv.  183,  and  Kix^olovTa^ 
ib.  179  with  KtyXat^Q  01.  ix.  2.  Outside  Sicily  therefore  these  forms  are 
only  in  use  here  and  there  among  the  Dorians.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Lesbian  Aeolic  usage  in  the  participle  seems  to  have  been  more  regular 
(cp.  Ahrens  Aeol.  148).  The  Scholion  V.  on  n  430  describes  icerX^yoFrcc 
as  Aeolic,  with  which  cp.  Herodian  ii.  306,  35.  ir€0i;yy«»'=Tc^€vy«c 
is  quoted  there  and  in  several  other  places  from  Alcaeus,  and  also  vtt'oil' 
KtitVf  eipriKijfv,  vevXrjpufKorTa  is  found  on  the  Lesbian  inscription  C.  I. 
no.  2189  1.  9,  eviritiXiKovTa  in  Conze  (Reise  auf  Lesbos)  No.  XVH.  1, 
thtpyeriiKoiaay  X.  1,  KaTeXrjXvOoyTOQ  VIII.  2,  9;  hence  Eaibel  justly 
supplements  Treirottk^wv]  in  the  Lesbian  inscription  discussed  by  him 
(Ephem.  epigr.  II.  xx.). 

In  all  Greek  dialects  the  perfect-present  i/koi  is  common ;  it  has  never 
quite  lost  its  meaning  of  completed  actioii,  and  hence  it  was  rightly 
explained,  even  by  the  ancients,  as  a  perfect.  Thus  in  Anecd.  Oxon.  i. 
212  we  read  U  tov  trifjii  ijffta  ^xa  Ka\  rikio'  e(  ov  Kai  hnavyeTai'  awo  ii  tov 
TTftpaK'tifiiyov  tov  ^ku  yiyyiTut  kotcl  ^vpaKovaiovQ  pfjfia  ^irbf,  wc  ireiroi^K'a 
TrewoifiKUf.  This  view  is  confirmed,  as  Ahi*ens  Dor.  345  has  noticed,  by 
the  gloss  of  Hesychius  ticavrc*  ^covo-i.  For  we  have  more  than  one 
testimony  to  this  c  as  Doric,  even  in  an  inscription  C.  I.  2140  b,  according 
to  Ahrens's  probable  explanation  of  the  conjunctive,  oh  yap  /ii)  o-we/rn, 
by  avyiiKTi  in  the  sense  of  wpotrfiKri ;  and  cficii»=j|iriii  occurs  in  Epi- 
charmus fr.  19,  13,  elKe=)}f:e  in  fr.  24,  2.     Hence  *^Ka — for  we  must 

182  assume  this  to  have  been  the  earliest  form  of  the  word — was  probably 
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the  perfect  of  the  rt.  tK  (Ik-ivdai).  We  may  doubtless  plaoe  here  also  the  . 
feminines  of  participles  of  the  shorter  perfect  formation,  like  the  poetic 
fieflwaa,  first  found  in  v  14,  then  in  Soph.  O.  C.  312,  yeycuo-a  Eur.  Med. 
405,  and  the  common  Attic  evTiiaa  (in  Herodotus,  e.g.  v.  9^  ktmuKra) 
and  TiOyiutra  (e.g.  Ljs.  31,  22).  It  would  be  certainly  a  mistake  to 
explain  this  ending  -uftra  by  going  back  to  -vaioy  the  earlier  form  of  the 
termination  -via.  We  have  here  to  do  with  later  formations.  They 
are  all  evidently  contractions  from  -aovtra.  As  kfrrrfvlu  and  the  like 
sounded  too  archaic  by  the  side  of  e<rra>r,  while  a  contraction  of  lyvc  was 
hardly  possible,  efrrCjna  was  formed  on  the  analogy  of  rc/iu/o-a  and  similar 
forms  universally  familiar.  Posidippus  went  even  fiirther  in  giving 
after  the  Syracusan  fashion  karriKia  for  the  1  sing.  itmfKa  (Athen.  x. 
412). 

c)  Changes  in  the  Vowel  of  the  stem-syllable. 

It  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  origin  of  the  perfect  from  an 
intensive  present,  that  language  is  in  many  cases  not  content  with  re- 
duplication in  this  tense,  but  that  as  a  rule  the  stem-syllable,  if  not  already 
long  by  nature  or  position,  undergoes  a  strengthening  of  the  vowel. 
This  strengttiemng  df  the  vowel  of  the  stem  is  the  counterpart  to  the 
raising  of  the  vowel  of  the  reduplication  syllable,  which  is  found  espe 
cially  in  intensives.  It  is  a  very  ancient  phenomenon.  In  the  preference 
for  a  fuller  vocalism  of  the  stem-syllable  Greek  agrees  with  Sanskrit, 
Gothic  and  old  Erse.  The  following  forms  may  pi*ovisional]y  serve  as 
examples  of  this  : 

Gr.  rt.  <^av     perf.  jr(<f>rjva  Ved,  rt.  tan  3  s.  perf.  tatdna 

„     „  Xiir  „    XcXotn-a  „     „  riM  (free)  1  8.  perf.  rireXa 

V    it  ^vy        „    ir(<t>fvya  „    „   ru^  (break)  1  8.  perf.  ruro^a, 

A  special  agreement  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
intensification  of  the  vowel  in  both  is  attached  to  the  polysyUabic  stem- 
formation.  Delbriick  p.  119  lays  down  the  rule  for  the  Yedic  dialect, 
*  If  the  stem-syllable  is  short,  the  termination  is  immediately  added  :  if 
the  stem-syllable  is  long,  an  intermediate  t  comes  in  between  this  syllable 
and  the  termination.'  Without  agreeing  with  the  assumption  of  an  183 
inserted  letter,  we  may  regard  the  facts  observed  in  the  following  way.  In 
the  Vedic  dialect  intensification  of  the  vowel  occurs  only  when  the  syllable 
of  the  root  receives  a  kind  of  protection  in  the  vowel  which  is  added,  and 
which,  according  to  the  view  we  have  previously  developed,  forms  the 
stem.  And  precisely  the  same  holds  good  of  Greek :  veda=Mhaj  vid-md 
s=fi^'fjity.  Differences  appear  indeed  in  individual  instances,  for  the  a 
is  treated  in  particular  Sanskrit  forms  differently  from  the  L  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  one  exception,  which  is  found  in  both  languages  in 
common  :  dlirda  has  the  fuller  sound,  just  like  the  Yedic  vettha^  in  spite 
of  the  immediate  addition  of  the  terminations.  The  instances  of  the 
agreement  of  Greek  with  Gothic  and  Erse  are  seen'  mainly  in  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  a,  to  which  we  shall  return.  Latin,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  direct  0])position  to  Greek,  shows  a  preference  for  a  short  vowel 
in  the  root-syllable,  as  is  seen  from  pepigi  as  compared  with  weirtfya.  As 
we  have  preserved  to  us  from  Old  Latin  the  form  tu-tudi  (cp.  Skt. 
tu-tdda\  which  was  afterwards  replaced  by  iu-tiidi,  we  may  conjecture 
4hat  the  Graeoo-Indian  rule  was  originally  not  unknown  te  Latin,  but 
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that  afterwanlsy  not  without  the  influence  of  the  accentuation,  it  changed 
to  the  direct  opposite  in  the  case  of  the  not  extremely  numerous  perfects, 
which  retained  the  reduplication.  Yowel-intensification  in  the  perfect  is 
evidently  an  archaic  procedure,  and  hence,  as  Uhle  (Sprachw.  AbhandL 
p.  63)  well  puts  it,-  *  the  capacity  for  intenidfication  is  so  to  speak  innate 
in  the  root.'  It  cannot  be  subsequently  transferred  to  later  forms,  and 
is  confined  within  very  definite  limits. 

The  Greek  perfects  may  be  divided,  in  respect  of  vocalism,  into  three 
groups :  those  with  complete  intensification  (XiAijAq,  locca),  thoee  with 
half  intensification  (ycyora,  tppwyn),  and  those  without  intensification 
{\i\afiira,  yiypatfta).  The  last  group  is  the  most  varied,  because  the 
strengthening  of  the  vowel  is  omitted  from  very  difierent  reasons. 

The  Jlrst  group  embraces  not  only  the  forms  in  which  the  short  vowel 
of  the  root  passes  into  the  corresponding  long  vowel,  which* happens  only 
in  the  case  of  a  primitive  a,  but  also  those  in  which  a  diphthong  appears, 

184  which  is  only  the  case  where  there  is  c  or  v  in  the  roo*^.  From  the 
Greek  point  of  view  these  two  processes,  which  Sanskrit  grammar 
sharply  distinguishes,  coincide  here,  just  as  in  the  present  (cp.  p.  150  ff.). 
The  d  of  the  Doric  XiXada^  the  oc  of  iriiroiOa  and  the  ev  of  Kixevda  are 
completely  parallel.  The  distinction  between  the  so-called  guna  and 
vrddhi  is  significant  only  for  Sanskrit,  not  for  compaiutive  grammar,  and 
the  impossibility  of  separating  these  two  stages  of  intensification,  which  is 
clearly  perceived  in  every  enquiry  which  extends  beyond  the  limits  of 
Sanskrit,  is  a  main  obstacle  to  all  attempts  to  explain  phonetic  intensifi- 
cation from  accentuation.  From  the  Gothic  we  may  compare  with  these 
groups  for  the  most  part  such  words  as  ala  preter.  61  (sprang  up),  hi-^leiba 
(cp.  \d-Kui)  preter.  hi-laiby  hvaga  (cp.  0f  vyo;)  preter.  haug  (cp.  iri^evya). 

The  a  of  the  root  becomes  d  or  in  Ionic  17  in  the  following  perfects : 

lilria  P  253  for  *Bi-^rif-a,  cp.  conj.  aor.  Mrfrai  for  *^ci/-i|roi. 

^iirixa  by  the  side  of  baKvWf  Babr.  77. 

cdyc  i.e.  h-Jrayt^  Herodot.  li\yt  cp.  above  p.  362,  with  aor.  pass.' 
Wy^  (N  162). 

iaha  cp.  p.  362,  beside  ttmlovy  hit  (p.  79). 

£iXi70a,  Dor.  ciXd^a  (p.  361)  by  the  side  of  Xd/3c7i'. 

ciXi/^a  (ib.)  by  the  side  of  \u.\tiv,  \tKd\attk  •  jtrt{r^oi  Hesych.  Cp. 
Mensdorf,  Commentationes  philologae  semin  phil.  Lips.  p.  54. 

tirriyYa  in  the  Attic  orators,  beside  irrritraw  iirT&Kor, 

KiKTiSe  Tyrt.  12,  28  Be.'*  beside  ctVdSov. 

K€Kri<l>e*  TtdrriKt  Hesych.  beside  the  Homer,  iccra^^ori  Bvpf, 

KiKkriyitQ  B  222  (cp.  KiKkayya  Xenoph.)  beSide  tKKayov  (cp.  above, 
p.  285). 

Kixara  Dor.  (icc^rfiam  Sophron.  51  Ahr.). 

Ktxn^'ora  n  409,  other  forms  in  Attic  writers,  beside  i'\iSLyov  (above 
p.  288). 

KiKpaya  beside  iKpHyov,  For  the  quantity  of  the  a  in  the  present  cp. 
Uhle  Abhandl.  p.  68. 

Ui-XiXaOa  Doric  (Find.  01.  11,  3),  XiXriOa  in  Herodot.,  beside  XaSily. 

^ifiUK^Q  K  362  beside  /ic/uaKvca  and  ftaKutr, 

185  fiifiriva  in  Attic  poets  beside  ifidvrit\ 

vtwayaiffi  Ale.  fr.  34,  2,ircVi;7€  from  Homer  (F  135)  onwards^  beside 
iirdytiK 
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icvici\K&n  a  doubtful  reading  in  Nonnus  Dion.  ziv.  152  beside  liraXro, 
iraXoc. . 

ir«rXif'y*n'  X  497,  ircTXiyyi/Ta  E  763,  other  formd  very  isolated  in 
Attic  writers  beside  cunrXay^Fai,  ixirXayfiffOfAHt. 

iiciTi^vayTi  Sophron.  75  Ahr.,  ^re^iyva  in  the  tragedians,  more  rare 
in  Herodotus  and  in  Attic  prose,  beside  ^dvi^rai. 

ffitrrfxi  from.  Homer  (B  135)  onwards,  beside  trax^rac 

(TttrripufQ  Aristoph.  Pax  620 ;  other  forms  also  later  in  isolated  usage ; 
Theocr.  vii.  19  trttrapwc^  fem.  aeffapvia  Hes.  Sc.  268. 

riOrfira  (  168,  Herod,  ii.  156,  beside  ra^oiF. 

rirrfKa  V  176,  riroKoraQ  Eur.  Suppl.1141  chor.  beside  rdicfiyat, 

riTpti^yia  H  346  beside  rapux^* 

The  €  of  the  root  becomes  ly  only  in 

nifirfXe  B  25  with  fiffiJiXwc  B  708  and  plupf.  fiefiffXei  B  614,  and  also 
in  Hesiod  0pp.  238.  The  reading  /if/*d\<irac  in  Pindar  01.  1,  89  is  very 
doubtful  (cp.  Tycho  Mommsen  ad  loc.).  But  /ic/ii/Xf  is  intelligible  only 
under  the  hypothefds  that  the  older  form  of  the  root  /ia\  continued  to 
survive  by  tie  side  of  /leX,  like  /3aX£iv  by  the  side  of  /ScXoc,  KaXtlv  and 
KiXurdai^  tTTaXfjyai  and  (frcXXciv  etc.,  and  that  from  this  came  */ic/idXf, 
Ionized  into  fiifiriXt,  Choeroboscus  in  a  passage  cited  by  Lentz  in  his 
Herodian  (ii.  795)  mentions  a  riBriXa  as  a  perfect  of  dcXoi,  but  nothing 
is  heard  of  this  elsewhere,  any  more  than  of  his  rirvira  and  other  forms, 
which  seem  to  bear  the  mark  of  a  grammarian's  manufacture. 

Of  an  c  in  the  root,  raised  to  oi,  we  have  the  following  instances : 

hi-hoiica  A  555  and  elsewhere  in  Homer,  common  in  the  weaker  form 
hidoiKa  from  Theognis  (v.  39)  onwards,  must  be  regarded  as  the  perfect 
of  the  stem  ^(«r,  which  is  expanded  from  di,  and  underlies  the  intensive 
present  CuZiaaofxai  (j^uli^aadai  2  164)  and  h^tiKiXoc  atl  ^o/^ov/ievoc 
Hesych.  (cp.  Principles  ii.  308).  For  if  we  take  ko  as  the  formative 
syllable  of  the  weak  perfect,  the  diphthong  is  hardly  intelligible.  We  186 
shall  come  back  further  on  to  this  form  as  one  of  great  importance  for 
the  explanation  of  the  v. 

eoiKa  common  from  Homer  onwards,  in  Herodotus  olAra  (iv.  82). 
Forms  like  ekvloy  cUocy  ti^atri  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

XiXoivfa  in  universal  nise  from  Homer  onwards. 

ol^a  the  same,  in  complete  agreement  with  Skt.  veda  and  €k>th.  vait. 
The  weaker  diphthong  ec  is  in  the  moods  etc.  still  more  firmly  established 
in  this  case  than  in  ioiko, 

iriwotda  from  Homer  onwards  (A  325). 

ire^Xoiferai  *  <l>XvKratyovaddi  Hesych.,  haTri(i>Xoihev '  liaKe^vrai  beside 
t-<l>XtCi-y*  ^lippeey,  (pXi^avti'  ^lapptl,     Cp.  Princ.  i.  375. 

KixXoi^ey  JieXiccro  Hesych.  Cp.  ib.  ii.  p.  302.  Cp.  xXilfi,  haKt- 
xXot^wc*  itnppiufy  vwo  rpytpfji.  In  Plutarch  (Ale.  1)  we  find  c^ta«xX«^c 
in  the  same  sense. 

A  V  in  the  root  becomes  tv  in 

c^ivxa,  the  earliest  instance  of  which  is  in  Philostr.  Vita  ApoU.  2, 
xiv.  64  {iveievx&rag). 

KiKivda  X  118  and  also  in  Attic  poets. 

TeTivxcif  in  Homer  only  rercvxtig  it,  423,  and  so  in  Demosth.  xzi  150, 
in  Herodot.  iii.  14  iTinvyjtt, 
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vi^ivya  from  Homer  (a  12)  onwards  in  poetry  and  proee. 

We  have  entirely  isolated  instances  in 

ftifiVKo,  Homeric  (2  580),  with  the  aor.  /it/icc  Y  260,  pres.  fivi:aofiai^ 
and  hence  with  an  intensification  of  v  to  i>  (cp.  p.  157). 

eiXflXovda  by  the  side  of  fX^XvOa,  the  former  only  in  Homer  and 
once  in  Theocritus  xxv.  35  :  cp.  above  p.  368.  Evidently  eiXfiXovOa  is 
to  the  future  iXtynofiai  as  wiwoiOa  is  to  treinu  or  to  the  present  iriid^. 
It  is  the  solitary  attempt  in  the  perfect  to  introduce  an  intensification 
of  V  different  from  that  of  the  present,  just  as  trirov^i^  by  the  side  of  tnrtv^ 
is  an  isolated  example  of  the  like  phonetic  change  in  the  formation  of 
nouns.  For  tnrovitj  is  to  (nrtvlw  as  Xotfiri  to  Xufita,  while  the  case  is 
different  e.g.  with  wcdXavOo^  by  the  side  of  iccXcvOof . 

187  The  total  of  these  perfects  is  39.*  It  is  only  the  monophthongal 
intensification  of  the  a  which  is  at  all  a  common  phenomenon :  of  ^ia 
there  are  25  instances. 

We  come  now  ta  the  second  group,  characterised,  as  we  saw,  by  half 
intensification,  that  is,  by  the  change  of  the  e  which  prevails  in  the  present 
stem  into  o.  Within  this  group  we  can  again  make  three  divisions. 
By  far  the  most  numerous  has  o  in  the  perfect,  by  the  side  of  e  in 
the  present :  in  a  few  instances  u)  appears  instead  of  o  by  a  phonetic 
affection  :  in  a  single  instance  17  passes  into  ut.  The  whole  phonetic 
change,  which  characterises  this  group,  evidently  belongs  to  a  later  period 
than  the  complete  intensification.  It  presupposes  the  splitting  of  the  a, 
and  therefore  has,  so  to  speak,  a  European  character.  The  diversity  of 
the  vowels,  which  proceeded  from  an  old  a,  is  in  fact  used,  not  in 
Greek  alone,  to  serve,  as  it  were,  in  the  second  line  for  the  distinguish- 
ing of  tenses.  We  learnt  in  the  case  of  the  thematic  aorist  to  recognise 
the  preference  of  this  tense  for  a,  and  in  the  case  of  the  present,  the 
preference  for  e.  In  the  same  way  the  perfect  is  fond  of  the  0,  But 
we  cannot  talk  of  a  law.  The  usage  may  rather  be  formulated  somewhat 
as  follows.  The  language  is  not  governed  by  this  one  tendency  alone : 
it  makes  use  willingly  of  this  very  manageable  pigment,  if  so  we  may  call 
it :  but  it  can  get  on  without  anything  of  the  kind.  Scholars  have  long 
since  compared  with  these  Greek  processes  many  phenomena  of  the  Teutonic 
Ahlcmt  ]  and  this  is  not  the  first  case  in  which  the  Teutonic  vocalism  has 
offered  us  some  noticeable  points  of  comparison.  Only  the  latter  is  far  more 
richly  developed,  and  in  the  case  of  the  perfect  is  ail  the  more  varied,  in 
that  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  sii^gular  and  the  plural.  But  there 
is  agreement  thus  far,  that,  as  was  shown  on  page  145  the  present  stem 
has  a  preference  for  the  e,  which  may  become  i,  while  the  perfect  stem 
on  the  other  hand  prefers  in  many  cases  a  heavier  vowel,  which, 
appears  on  Teutonic  soil  as  a,  and  in  Greek  has  assumed,  though 
perhaps  only  at  a  later  date,  the  duller  colouring  of  the  0.  Possibly 
we  have  a  relic  of  a  relatively  older  time  in  the  form  rcVpa^a  from 
rpiirui  which  crops  up  in  the  Attic  orators  by  the  side  of  rirpo^,  and 
the  a  which  appears  in  the  perfect  middle  {Tirpafifiai,  Tirpa^arai)  and 

188  which  will  hereafter  be  discussed,  is  perhaps  not  wholly  unconnected 
with  this  a  of  the  active.  Hence  we  may  so  far  compare  the  Gothic 
giba  gah  with  rpiru  rerpa<pa  or  rirpoipa,  atila  stcU  with  cXcxrw  KeKXo^. 
According  to  Windisch  there  are  many  instances  of  a  similar  relation 

*  &y^9»7a,  the  «  of  which  depends  upon  the  influence  of  the  digamma,  was 
discuflBed  above,  p.  363; 
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in  Erse  also :  e.g.  the  present  con-dercar  beside  the  perfect  ad-chonrdarc 
{vidi)  agrees  exactly  with  oipKonai  ^ihopxa.  The  stem-vowel  of  the 
perfect  was  unmistakeably  felt  by  the  three  languages  to  be  a  heavier 
one,  so  that  this  phonetic  change  is  in  some  degree  connected  with 
that  discussed  under  the  first  group,  indeed  has  perhaps  been  formed 
in  analogy  with  it,  when  the  splitting  of  the  a  at  a  considerably  later 
stage  in  language  created  new  possibilities.  Phonetic  variation  is  as  a 
rule  more  sought  after  in  an  intermediate  stage  of  language  than  in  the 
earliest.  Latin  is  but  little  influenced  by  this  tendency,  and  shows  in 
its  perfect  hardly  anywhei^  anything  that  can  be  compared  with  the 
facts  mentioned.  If  any  one  should  be  inclined  to  think  of  isolated 
instances  like  pello  pepuliy  which  might  possibly  be  for  an  earlier* 
pe-poliy  like  te-tuli  for  te-tolri^  a  glance  at  ptUstis  and  the  O.  Lat.  (U-ttUa-4 
would  upset  such  a  comparison.  The  Latin  vocalism  shows  the  archaic 
stifliieas  united  with  great  weakenings.  We  miss  in  it  almost  the  whole 
of  the  varied  life  of  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  intermediate  time. 

We  now  turn  to  the  various  perfects  marked  by  an  o,  adding  at  the 
end  the  few  instances  in  which  o  is  found  over  against  an  a  in  the 
present.^  Dialectic  variations  present  themselves  here  more  frequently 
than  in  other  perfect  formations. 

yiyova  common  from  Homer  onwards. 

lilopKa  in  poets  fix)m  Homer  (X  95)  onwards. 

^e^po/ia,  ava^i^pofie  c  412,  iniCthpofjiev  v  357,  rare  later. 

lypiiyopa  see  above  p.  368. 

€*i\o\a  (Xikeyit  XiXoya  Hesych.)  p.  361. 

€Krova  from   Aesch.    {k-ariKToyag   Eumen.  587)   onwards   in   Attic  189 
writers ;  dirc^ovec  Herod,  v.  67. 

ifjifwpi  p.  361. 

iyrivox^  with  HyoKa  Hesych.  p.  369. 

loXira  p.  362. 

lopya  lb. 

h'i<^dopag  O  128,  and  again  in  late  prose. 

iiy-Tivodey  p  270,  kiC'ty-iivBOtv  6  365,  both  also  as  preterites.  The 
present  *  iiyiOtt  (cp.  &ydog\  which  must  be  assumed,  does  not  occur. 

KtKXo^aQ  Aristoph.  Plut.  372,  also  in  prose. 

Kixo^Qy  iyKtxo^a  Aristoph.  Kan.  479. 

fiinoya  in  Homer  (Q  435),  other  poets  {Ififufwyiv  Soph.  Trach.  982) 
and  Herodotus  (fitfioyiyai  vi.  84).  The  present  stem  with  e  does  not 
occur  with  the  same  meaning,  but  we  may  compare  ficVoc,  Miyrwp,  . 
^ifwya  :  fitfAaatri  y,  yiyova  :  yiyaaai.  There  is  no  need  to  assume  a 
distinct  fAifioya,  which  follows  the  meaning  of  fiivtiy  remain,  on  the 
strength  of  Eur.  Iph.  A.  1495  lya  re  lopara  fiifwyi  ^aia. 

KaTa'yiro\(. '  vvyovtriaKty  Hesych.  is  of  obscure  origin. 

riro^t '  yiri<^biTUi  Hesych.  according  to  M.  Schmidt,  IvvytytH^viay ' 
irKvOpbtiriiy  ib.,  perfect  to  viffnj,  which  is  adopted  at  any  rate  in  the 
compound  Iwrifpei  at  the  suggestion  of  Gobet  Aristoph.  Aves  1502 : 
cp.  Dindorf  on  Aristoph.  fragm.  142,  349. 

iriwofifpa  quoted  from  Herodotus  and  Attic  prose. 

*  The  forms  $4$pox^  (f<rroXa,  (foro^  quoted  by  Choeroboscos  ( Herodian  ed. 
I<entz  ii.  366,  794,  837)  and  in  part  noted  as  Attic,  I  do  not  Tentore  to  place  in 
this  list,  any  more  than  v^Aoxa  quoted  by  Yeitch  p.  482  from  one  passage  in 
Hippocrates,  while  everywhere  else  this  writer  has  ir^Affx«. 
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viwovBoj  from  Homer  (y  S)  imwards,  witli  the  iflolated  participle 
ireira^vla  (p  555).     For  the  presoit  form  with  e  we  have  xivBoQ. 

iriwop^a  in  Aristophanes. 

vii^fiaf  only  kxt^fiii  Hymn.  Merc  105. 

TtTOKo^  TETOKVinQ  Hes.  0pp.  591,  then  in  Herodotus  and  Attic 
writers. 

TiTpo^  from  Tpi-Ku  Aristoph.  Nub.  858,  avaTiTfio(^aq  Soph.  Trach. 
1009.  In  Attic  orators  rirpat^  crops  up,  for  the  most  part  as  a 
variant  for  rirpo^  The  latter  is  preferred  by  I.  Bekker  and  Sauppe. 
Weidner  reads  iiyarerpwl^drag  in  Aeschin.  L  190. 

Ttrpo^  from  rpe0«ii,  in  Homer  (intrans.  ;//  237),  Sophocles  (O.  C.  186) 
and  later  writers.  Here  too,  though  first  in  Polybius,  the  variant 
rirpa(t>a  is  found. 

190  The  change  of  c  inCb  o  is  -neglected  probably  only  in  the  following 
isolated  forms. 

fliflXe<^a  Antipater  Ik  tov  ntpi  yvicuKoc  ovftfiikureug  in  Stobaena 
FlorO.  70,  13  :  aTo/3£/3\£0<Jr€f. 

iiy-Tireyylay '  aya/pipovtray  TLeeych.  Cp.  iyifyoxoi  and  rar-^ioica*  rare- 
yrivoxa  ib. — vveiyixty  *  vrc/BoVf,  virc<xe  ib.  is  also  probably  of  the  same 
formation. 

KiK\el3wQ=KtK\o(f>wc  inscription  of  Andania. 

XiKcya'  liptjKa  Hesych.  beside  \i\oyuc  *  e'tprtKOQ  and  on  the  other  hand 

trvy€i\i\utc  *   (Tviayayijy  Hesych.,  i^€i\€)(a  Aristid.  49,  381. 

6pu>pi\6TiQ'  Spiyorreg  Suid. 

ircVXcxa  by  the  side  of  TrcVXoxa  Hippocr. 

xeirvpeyoreg  Aristot.  Probl.  xi.  22,  frivvpexiitu  Galen. 

Here  are  altogether  only  8  instances,  all  of  a  later  stamp  and  some 
of  them  quoted  as  rarities.  We  may  say  therefore  that  the  change 
of  e  into  0  became  the  rule. 

Besides  the  24  instances  with  o  by  the  side  of  f ,  there  are  3  more 
forms  in  which  the  o  answers  to  an  n  in  the  root :  viz. 

KiKova  quoted  in  the  Et.  Magn.  from  Sophocles  (fr.  896  Dind.),  rare 
elsewhere,  with  the  present  Kaivta, 

Xf  \oyxa  in  Homer  (X  304)  and  other  poets,  and  in  'Herod,  vii.  53. 

Triirotrxa  SyracusaD,  Epicharm.  fr.  7  Ahr.  Here  the  present  expan- 
sion has  mado  its  way  into  the  perfect,  as  in  the  Skt.  pa-praUlcha  (stem 
prasky  perhaps  for  prak-sk)  and  Erse  ne-naisc  nexuit.     Cp.  p.  198. 

Finally  there  is  one  form  in  which  under  the  influence  of  a  digamma 
once  present  the  o  appears  as  long,  viz. 

titoOaj  from  Homer  onwards  :  cp.  Brugman  Stud.  iv.  176  and  above 
p.  363. 

On  the  other  hand  the  long  o  answering  to  the  long  e  is  only  to  be 
found  in  one  quite  isolated  form  : 

tppioyuy  occurring  from  Aeschylus  onwards  in  Attic  poets  and  prose- 
writers,  while  the  Heraclean  tables  give  the  form  Ippriyua  mentioned 
above  p.  391.     Cp.  Hesych.  KnTeppriyoraC  luppriyfxivovQ, 

There  remains  the  third  group,  i.e.  perfects  which  from  very  different 

191  reasons  do  not  distinguish  this  tense-stem  by  any  change  of  the  vowel. 
We  may  here  again  make  two  subdivisions,  viz.  perfects  whose  stem- 
syllable  is  ali'eady  long,  and  perfects  whose  stem-syllable  remains  short. 

There  is  no  small  number  of  perfects  based  upon  stems  which  are 
always  long,  and  which  therefore  remain  unaltered. 
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1)  With  a  stem-syllable  naturally  long. 

7rpo-/3e/3ovXa  A  113.  If  the  explanation  of  the  diphthong  given  on 
p.  172  was  correct,  the  present  formation  has  here  found  its  way  into 
the  perfect,  just  as  in  wiiroax^  mentioned  above  and  in  Lat.  iunxi, 

^ifipiOa  in  Homer  (11  384)  and  other  poets,  beside  the  present  (ipidtt, 

fiifipifXioL  in  Homer  (P  264),  Sophocles  and  later  prose  writers,  by  the 
side  of  Ppv\nofiat, 

yiyrfia  from  Homer  onwards  (9  559),  Dor.  yiyaOa  (Find.  Epich.), 
beside  yridiu. 

yiyiavt  also  in  poets. 

Itliur^a  only  in  Hyperides  Lye.  p.  29, 6  ed.  Schneidewin,  beside  ^cafCM. 

^£^viraroc  ^  679  beside  iowriu, 

tppiya  beside  plyita :  cp.  above  p.  360. 

Iflrjci70a  first  quoted  from  Hermippus  in  Diog.  Laert.  i.  117  (ctccticit- 
i^ivai)y  beside  ^ic^Troi. 

KiKplyuTt^  Ax,  Av.  1521  beside  rp/^cu.  For  KpUt  U  470  cannot  be  at 
once  assumed  to  belong  to  the  same  verb. 

Keicvil>a,  ayantK^^a^ey  Eur.  Cycl.  212,  connected  with  Kikb6c\  k^(I>wv. 

K€x^i^^Q  Find.  01.  9,  2  and  elsewhere,  a  completely  isolated  form. — 
A  second  perfect  of  the  kind  jccxA>7^cVqc  *  xlKxpelp  Hesych.  is  discussed  by 
Fritzsche  Abhandl.  p.  51. 

viirXf}da  Pherecr.  Com.  ii.  265,  and  later  writers,  beside  irXfidw. 

Teirpdya  from  Pindar  onwards. 

irixvOa,  only  recorded  in  k-ara-iriirvOa  *  KartppvriKa  in  Hesych. ;  hence 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  quantity  of  the  v.  But  it  is  certainly  long  as 
in  ir^dia, 

iri<i>piKa  cp.  above  p.  378.  Editors  write  i^latrov  in  Hes.  Scut.  171, 
and  the  c  is  long  also  in  ^p/jci;,  <^piKwlriQ  etc. 

^PXa,     iipxinri  in  a  psephisma  in  the  Yitae  decem  oratorum,  Plut.  192 
Mondia  ed.  Wyttenbach  iv.  p.  414  F. 

2)  Stems  with  a  long  by  position. 

KtKXayya  quoted  frt>m  Aristoph.  {Veep.  929)  and  Xenophon,  evidently 
formed  in  imitation  of  the  present  icXayya^ca,  and  of  K\ayl*a^  ixXayla  by 
the  side  of  -cn-Xayor.  The  Homeric  form  KtKkiiyutQ  was  quoted  above 
on  p.  396. 

Kixavla  ^  268,  plupf.  Ktxavlei  H  192,  bears  exactly  the  same  relation 
to  xa'^^avfif.     The  short  a  of  the  root  appears  only  in  the  aor.  c^a^v. 

XfXa/ifl-c  twice  in  choric  songs  of  Euripides,  Andi'.  1025,  Troad.  1295  ; 
q>.  above  p.  377. 

ftefAopirtJc  Hes.  0pp.  207,  in  Quint.  Smym.  a/i^cuc/iap^c. 

iTifpvyyufv  quoted  from  Alcaeus  (Ahr.  Aeol.  148);  cp.  <l>vyyavia. 

The  stem-syllable  of  the  perfect  remains  short  with  any  degree  of 
regularity  only  in  the  following  cases : 

1)  In  the  forms  quoted  above  without  a  thematic  vowel :  hi^ifity 
and  htill^iVy  ^dhdt,  iiKTrirf  TidyafieVf  nQvafiirai,  TiSyaSi,  t^/icv,  "nrrtp 
trroi',  pifxafiey,  fiifAaToyy  ttrrafiiy,  earaSi,  rirXaOiy  riTXa^eyiu.  The  only 
words  which  show  intensification  without  the  support  of  an  added  vowel 
are  loiyfuy  and  dXriXouOfny,  From  this  consideration  we  derive  a  confirma- 
tion of  our  view  that  the  c  of  iouciyai,  wivoiditai  is  stem-forming,  and  not 
an  element  of  the  termination.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  chance,  for  the 
perfect  middle,  which  always  adds  the  terminations  directly,  is  as  a  rule 
disinclined  to  the  long  vowel :  irtfvyfiiyoCf  fi'fkTo.  *  A  small  number  of 

D  D 
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intermediate  forms  with  the  diphthong  ec  from  stems  in  i  deserve  notice, 
viz.  eidiWf  el^ilrjyf  ec^cVm,  cc^uic — cctrevac  (Earip.  Aristoph.),  ecrwc  (from 
Homer  onwards,  ^  254),  lilatri  (Attic), — TriinKrdi  Aesch.  Eumen.  599, 
if  we  are  not  there  to  read  with  Gilbert  niwitrdi.  This  ei  takes  a  similar 
position  as  a  rarity  by  the  side  of  oi  to  that  which  a  holds  frx>m  roots 
with  f  by  the  side  of  o,  the  more  so  that  both  sounds,  cc  as  well  as  d,  are 
common  in  the  middle :  XeXcc/i/iac,  eirrpaxrai.  Deviations  from  a  rule 
are  often  signs  of  antiquity.  Is  it  possible  that  ei  originally  prevailed 
193  also  in  the  perfect  as  an  intensification  of  i,  and  only  later  became 
weakened  into  o<,  not  without  the  cooperation  of  the  desire  to  distinguish 
the  perfect  from  the  present  ? 

2)  The  stem-vowel  further  remains  short  often  before  the  termina- 
tion -via  in  the  feminine  of  the  participle  :  &ptjpun-^apGpvia  (O  737),  but 
apfjpvla  Hes.  Theog.  608,  XcXijuro^c — XcXa^vIa  (/«  85),  fie/iiycorc — ^tfiaKvlai 
(A  435),  fic/iao^c  and /ic/idorcc  (B  818 /ic/iaorc  N  197) — fiefiavla,  r€0i|Xi2»c — 
reOaXvla  I  208,  with  which  Trcn-aOvfo,  xc^i/via  also  agree,  but  there  is  no 

•  consistency,  as  is  shown  by  irori-irc-irriywiai  v  98,  rcrpij^vla  H  346,  rerpi- 
yvia  "^^  101,  ireirXfjyvia  E  763.  The  feminine  to  flBwc  is  now  written  in 
our  editions  sometimes  tihvla  {oh  tt/hv  il^vla  tokoio  P  5),  sometimes  l^vXa 
{iyl  0peflri  vavra  l^vJa  v  417);  the  feminine  of  €tkwQ,  b^des  the  solitary 
tioik-viai  2  418  is  only  eUvIa,  Perhaps  the  pronunciation  was  fifilvta 
and  filvia^  J^efiicvia  and  fiKv'ia,  This  variation  in  quantity  is  limited  to 
the  Epic  dialect  (cp.  Uhle  Abbandl.  p.  68). 

3)  The  rhythm  of  the  perfects  with  the  Attic  reduplication,  which, 
when  the  second  syllable  is  long,  prefer  the  third  to  be  short,  was  men- 
tioned above  on  p.  365.  Hence  we  have  dX>/Xc^a,  eXi^Xvda,  ep^piwa, 
opufpexa  and  others  of  the  kind. 

4)  The  stem-syllable  of  many  perfects  with  an  aspirate  remains  short, 
even  without  this  kind  of  reduplication,  as  in  i/XXax",  /3€/3XaAa,  fle/iXe^u, 
yiypa^a^  ^foi^a^a,  XAa^a,  irKfivXaya^  itrKUfo,  In  many  mstances  we 
know  nothing  as  to  the  quantity,  e.g.  in  ^mircVXcxc  *  ^lafiifiriKi,  ^lairc- 
9rX(x<^c'  ^tetTTwc,  KEx^lvtjQ  Hesych.  Jt  has  often  been  assumed  without 
any  sufficient  reason  that  in  such  cases  the  vowel  is  short.  We  can 
hardly  say  more  than  that  the  short  vowel  before  the  aspirate  is  the 
more  common.  The  reason  for  this  peculiarity  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
sought  in  the  nature  of  the  aspirates.  Uhle  op.  c.  p.  70  asks  very  justly : 
'  Is  it  mere  cbance  that  the  double  consonant  preserves  from  aspiration, 
as  it  does  from  intensification  ?  Or  may  we  suppose  tbat  the  aspirate  was 
felt  to  be  a  kind  of  double  sound  ?  *  I  think  we  can  unhesitatingly  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative.  In  fact  according  to  the  view  establidied 
in  Principles  ii.  9  fif.  the  aspirates  actually  consisted  in  early  times  of  an 
explosive  sound  immediately  followed  by  a  breathing,  and  hence  were 
heavier  than  all  other  consonants.     It  is  very  noteworthy  besides  that  the 

194  dental  aspirate  6,  the  one  which  is  never  denoted  graphically  by  TH,  in 
regard  to  this  perfect  formation  does  not  hold  quite  the  same  place  as  x  &nd 
^  :  and  for  our  view  of  the  whole  phenomenon  it  is  of  much  importance 
to  remember  that  it  is  quite  unknown  to  the  older  language.  The  old 
perfects  ctXi^^a,  ciXi/xa*  ^«^P»?X">  rirev\af  as  well  as  Kticevda  and  XiXriOa 
have  the  intensification  of  the  vowel  before  the  aspirate  and  prove  that  we 
cannot  speak  of  a  definite  law,  but  only  of  a  phonetic  tendency  prevalent 
especially  in  Attic. 

5)  Finally  there  are  still  two  isolated  forms  with  short  vowels  to  be 
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mentioned :  aidik-oa,  which  is  commonly  used  from  Aeschylus  and  Hero- 
dotus onwards,  and '  which  is  evidently  for  inctiKofa,  and  may  thus  be 
placed  with  the  perfects  with  Attic  reduplication;  and  IBnBtife  and 
£^f/?o/ric,  which  exactly  agree  with  this  in  rhythm,  in  the  metrical  in- 
scription, which  is  unintelligible  in  its  connexion  and  in  every  respect 
extraordinary,  *ex  schedis  Fourmonti*  C.  I.  No.  15.  We  can  hardly 
make  up  our  minds  to  introduce  ad  hoc  a  derivative  *ihovfif,  constructed 
like  uKovut.^  Taking .  into  account  the  Homeric  e^^o-rai  and  other 
forms  to  be  mentioned  subsequently,  in  which  as  in  ic-nhetr-^ai  a  stem 
expanded  by  a  vowel  occurs,  it  still  seems  to  me  (cp.  Principles  ii.  H3) 
most  probable,  that  the  /  in  kli]lopa  was  intended  by  the  mason  to  denote 
the  spirant  which  is  naturally  developed  between  o  and  a,  and  which 
does  not  differ  widely  from  the  English  w.  In  any  case  the  form  remains 
quite  isolated,  for  there  is  no  example  of  a  perfect  with  one  original  vowel 
before  the  other. 

d)  Consonantal  changes  in  the  stem -syllable. 

The  only  consonantal  change  at  all  common  and  therefore  of  any 
great  importance  for  the  formation  of  the  perfect  is  aspiration.  The 
older  grammarians,  as  every  one  knows;  took  the  aspirated  perfect  as 
well  as  that  characterized  by  k  as  the  perfectum  primum^  which  they 
distinguished  from  the  perfectum  secundum,  which  was  characterized  by 
the  absence  both  of  the  aspiration  and  of  the  v.  The  grammarians  of  195 
antiquity  proceeded  more  prudently,  for  they  called  the  second  and  simpler 
formation  ^iaoq  TrapakelfievoQ,  a  phrase  which  was  intended  to  denote 
not  that  it  properly  belonged  to  the  middle,  but  that,  like  the  middle,  it 
had  an  undefined  meaning,  sometimes  more  active,  sometimes  intransitive. 
Forms  like  iccVcuOa,  rcVcu^a,  xcVocda,  7r£ir^>dya,  7ri<l>fjva,  cdy«,  Ziii^dopay 
o\(a\a  furnished  the  occasion  for  this.  For  where  double  forms  occurred 
side  by  side,  as  in  the  case  of  viirpaya  and  iriirf>a\af  liitpdopa  and  hi- 
^QapKa,  liKuika  and  oAoiXek-a  the  distinction  was  not  superfluous.  But  it 
was  a  mistake  to  identify  this  distinction  with  that  of  the  other  so- 
called  tempora  prima,  and  secunda,  as  was  done  by  Buttmann.  He  says 
i*  408)  *  The  perfectum  activi  is  distinguished  in  respect  of  character, 
or  the  perfectum  1  has  its  own  character,  while  the  perfectum  2  has 
always  the  unchanged  character  of  the  verb,'  and  further  in  Note  1 
*  In  order  to  introduce  unity  into  all  these  cftses  we  must  regard  &  as  the 
proper  suffix  of  this  perfect.  This  aspiration  united  with  the  mute  of  the 
labial  or  palatal  organ  to  form  an  aspirate,  but  between  two  vowels  and 
after  a  liquid  it  changed,  in  order  to  be  still  audible,  into  a  k,  since  in  all 
languages  the  palatals  are  most  nearly  akin  to  the  gutturals.'  Buttmann 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  cii*cumstance, — remarkable  enough  from  this 
^int  of  view, — that  the  dental  consonants,  and  especially  the  common 
d  (pres.  f )  did  not  also  pass  into  0,  and  that  e.g.  we  never  find  a  perfect 
like  *ii£i6a  from  ae/^w  or  ^KCKOfiida  from  KOfiii^w^  by  saying  that  these 
verbs  in  the  common  forms,  future  and  first  aorist,  *  by  the  loss  of  these 
letters  became  quite  like  the  verba  puraJ  It  is  perhaps  not  superfluous 
to  call  to  mind  occasionally  such  attempts  at  explanation.  We  know 
now  that  the  Greek  rough  breathing  is  no  original  sound,  but  only  the 

•  Earlier  attempts,  like  that  made  by  Kuhn  de  conj.  in  MI  p.  64,  to  compare 
this  isolated  fa  with  the  Latin  perfect  in  -i^  could  lind  but  little  assent  nowad  lys. 
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residuum  of  older  and  fuller  spirants.  In  the  middle  of  a  word  the 
rough  breathing  could  at  most  between  vowels  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion as  the  relic  of  a  sigma.  After  consonants  it  is  quite  unknown,  and 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  suppose  the  change  of  a  rough  breathing  inta 
the  strong  explosive  «:. 

Still  the  notion  that  the  so-called  perfectum  primum  was  something^ 
essentially  different  from  the  so-called   perfectum  secundum,  and  the 
aspiration  of  the  consonant  of  the  root  something  somehow  akin  to  the  r  of 
196  the  termination  -ko^  was  so  firmly  rooted,  that  even  Bopp  returned  to  it. 
But  while  Buttmann  sought  to  get  from  &  to  ica,  Bopp  conceived  the  idea 
of  trying  the  opposite  course.  What  is  said  in  this  sense  in  Vergl.  Gr.  ii* 
446  ff.  needs  no  refutation  nowadays.     Bopp  conjectured  in  the  perfect 
in  ATQ  a  composition  with  the  substantive  verb  of  the  same  nature,  aa  .that 
which  he  had  recognized  in  the  sigmatic  aorists.     The  mere  existence  of 
the  three  aorists  in  -kq,  where  he  regarded  the  origination  of  the  k  from  <r  as 
established,  was  sufficient  in  his  eyes  to  explain  such  a  surprising  transi- 
tion as  that  of  the  dental  sibilant  into  the  guttural  explosive  as  '  veiy . 
natural  *  for  the  perfect  too.     Even  the  slight  support  of  which  Bopp 
availed  himself  in  the  Church-Slavonic  transition  of  a  into  the  spirant  ck 
and  the  Lithuanian  k  in  certain  imperatives  has  broken  down.  For  there 
is  a  very  great  difference  between  a  spirant  and  an  explosive,  and  the  k 
of  Lithuanian  imperatives  like  dukUe  give,  has  received  a  much  more 
satisfactory  explanation  from  Schleicher  (Lit.  Or.  p.  231),  so  that  no 
one  w^l  be  likely  to  find  in  it  hereafter  a  transfigured  8,     It  was  a  still 
more  odd  notion  that  the  aspiration  of  the  consonants  e.g.  in  wiirXi'xa 
had  come  frt>m  k;   hence  that  niirXexa  had  originated  in  *ir£VXer-Ka, 
where  one  could  not  help  asking  why  the  tr,  which  was  the  source  ef  the 
K,  did  not  make  its  appearance  here  too,  for  *7rix\eEa  woiild  have  been 
just  as  easy  to  pronounce  as  the  aorist  exXc^a,  and  forms  like  ti(a€rt, 
*itram  show  in  what  way  the  tr  was  employed  in  the  perfect,  even  though 
only  in  isolated  instances.     For  such  reasons  I  have  fiom  the  firat 
contested  Bopp's  doctrine  on  this  point,  especially  in  Tempera  und  Modi 
p.   191  fi*.  and  in  the  Elucidations  p.  123.     Most  philologists  probably 
agree  with  me  now  in  accepting  the  view  expressed  first  by  Pott  E.  F.  L' 
42  fil,  which  maybe  thus  formulated  :  The  aspirated  perfect  is  not  a/ormO' 
tion  easentiaUy  differing  from  the  non-aspirated  ;  the  a>spiration  is  to  be 
regarded  only  as  a  plwnetic  affection  of  the  consonant  of  the  root,     (Cp. 
Schleicher  Compend.'  724.) 

Three  facts  tend  very  strongly  to  confirm  this  view.  First,  the 
197  aspirated  perfect  is  quite  unknovm  to  the  language  of  Homer.  We  may 
add  on  the  strength  of  the  more  correct  data,  which  are  now  at  our 
command,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  an  instance  of  this  formation 
earlier  than  Herodotus,  and  even  in  this  writer,  if  my  collections  do  not 
mislead  me,  there  is  only  the  solitary  lireTrofupt^  (i.  85  ^),  which  reminds 
us  of  irofuftaytayEi  in  Hesych.  The  aspirated  perfect  is  unknown  to  the 
tragedians,  ^th  the  exception  of  Tirpo<pa,  quoted  from  Sophocles  on 
p.  400.  In  Thucydides  again  we  find  only  Herodotus's  iriiro^^n.  Such 
forms  do  not  occur  in  any  quantity  before  Aristophanes,  Plato,  Xen- 
'  ophon,  the  orators  and  later  comedians,  many  only  much  later.  The 
few  Doric  formations  of  this  kind  will  be  noticed  below.     Now  if  we 

*  For  irdroijx^yflM  (V  106)  Stein  on  the  strength  of  good  M.SS.  reads  vdronjic^rai. 
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remember  that  the  Attic  writers  were  especially  ^aervvTiKol,  that  the 
aspiration  of  a  tenuis,  and  especially  of  a  at  and  ir,  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  extended  phenomena  of  the  Greek  language  (Principles  IL 
107  fif.),  and  that  this  affection  was  always  spreading  more  and  more  in 
the  popular  language,  as  distinguished  ^m  that  ruled  by  literature,  as 
has  been  proved  by  W.  H.  Boscher  in  my  Studipn  L  2,  63  ff.  we  may 
doubtless  say  with  confidence,  that  the  aspirated  perfect  is  a  variety  oi 
the  non-aspirated,  which  passed  by  degrees  from  the  popular  usage  into 
that  of  literature  only  in  the  most  flourishing  time  of  Attic  prose,  in 
view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  active  perfects.  As  soon  as  a  number 
of  common  aspirated  forms  like  ircVo/i^a,  vejco^a,  KiicXfHpa,  xe^vXa^a, 
€1  »/i>t>x<i  from  roots  ending  in  a  tenuis  had  established  themselves,  llie 
genius  of  the  language  came  to  feel  that  the  aspiration  was  something 
appertaining  to  the  perfect,  so  that  roots  ending  in  a  medial  were  also 
treated  in  tiiie  same  way :  /3e/3Xa^a,  /le/zaxa,  TreVpdxa.  Both  kinds  of 
aspiration  were  favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  even  in  earlier  times 
there  were  not  a  few  perfects  whose  aspirate  was  either  as  in  e1Xri\aj 
ctXi^a,  KeKv^a,  yiypa<pa,  corpora  original,  or  at  any  rate  not  in  the  first 
instance  and  not  solely  proper  to  the  perfect,  like  dX^Xc^a  by  the  side  of 
dXf/^cu  (rt.  X«^),  ^ehilaxa  by  the  side  of  hZax^  (cp.  doc-eo),  XeXa^a 
(XeXa^C  Aristoph.  fragm.  492)  by  the  side  of  \n<pvvtr<o  (Princ.  i.  453), 
eoKa^a  (rt.  (rKuir  Princ.  i.  204)  by  ilne  side  of  trKd<f>ogy  (rKa<l>ri. 

A  second  argument  of  great  importance  for  this  question  is  found  in  198 
the  hct  that  the  same  kind  of  aspiration  occurs  from  Homer  onwards 
in  the  3  pi.  of  the  peifect  middle.  Homeric  forms  of  the  kind,  the 
authoritiea  for  which  will  have  to  be  quoted  more  precisely  later  on, 
are  ieihi\aTai  (rt.  ^ccic),  rtTpa^arai  (rt.  rf)£ir),  tpxarai  (rt.  fefyY)y  opiapi- 
Xarai  (rt.  6pey\  rcrp/^arat  (rt.  rpifi),  to  which  are  subsequently  added 
€T€Ta\aro,  ctXi'xaro,  etrivaxaro.  It  is  very  noteworthy  that  here  too  the 
medial  of  the  stem  is  treated  just  like  the  tenuis.  Evidently  these  forms, 
the  aspiration  of  which  can  never  be  satisfactorily  explained  from  added 
sounds,  were  the  precursors  of  the  Attic  active  perfects.  What  in  the 
middle  remained  an  isolated  affection,  and  afterwards  completely  dis- 
appeared, became  in  the  active  a  common  process,  favouring  the  coinage 
of  new  forms,  wherein  we  may  admire  the  still  youth]^  formative 
tendency  of  the  Greek  language,  which  is  reluctant  to  leave  unused 
what  was  once  at  its  command. 

A  third  fact,  which  we  press  into  our  service,  i»  that  the  vocalism 
also  makes  any  essential  difference  between  the  non-aspirated  and  the 
aspirated  perfect  impossible.  If  the  interior  vowel  change  were  some- 
thing reserved  for  the  non-aspirated  perfect,  we  cannot  understand  why, 
in  spite  of  the  aspiration,  we  discover  vowd-inteivsification  in  ^i^rixa 
(j^dicvwjy  cirri^xa  (beside  eirraKoy),  Hevxa  {iivyyvfn),  and  on  the  other  huid 
the  change  of  e  into  o  in  ciXox^t)  iytiyox^f  xixXoifay  wiwofn^j  Ttrpo^a  (rt. 
rpeir).  In  other  words  a  change  of  vowel  and  asjpiration  are  by  no  means 
mutually  exclusive,  and  we  are  quite  without  any  criterion  for  completely 
different  methods  of  formation  of  this  -tense,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  K.  We  can  only  distinguish  two  kinds  of  the  active  perfect,  that 
without  K  and  that  with  it. 

The  aspirated  perfect  has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  discussion  by 
XJhle  in  tbe  ^  SprachwissenschafUiche  Abhandlungen '  p.  59  ff.,  whi<di 
amounts  in  part  to  a  re-establishment  of  the  old  distinction.     Though 
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the  diligent  collections,  which  are  offered  there,  call  for  acknowledgment^ 
and  though  many  of  the  points  of  view  suggested  by  Uhle  deserve  all 
consideration,  I  cannot  agree  with  his  general  result.  I  gladly  admit  that 
vowel-intensification,  with  the  exception  of  the  change  from  e  into  o,  did 

199  not  present  itself  to  the  genius  of  the  language  as  anything  essential  to 
the  perfect  and  peculiar  to  it,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  long  vowel 
or  diphthong — just  as  in  the  future  and  the  sigmatic  aorist — ^is  very 
often  common  to  the  peifect  stem  with  the  present  stem  :  rcri}«:a,  KiKri^ay 
TTc^evya,  tpprfya.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  have  learnt  to  recognise 
instances  enough  in  which  a  perfect  with  an  intensified  root-vow^ 
corresponded  to  a  present  without  this,  like  7ri<j>Tjra  and  ipainjy  eWrf^ 
and  \a/i/3ai'w.  Cases  of  the  kind  are  given  by  Uhle  himself  on  p.  66. 
These  in  connexion  with  the  change  of  c  into  o,  which  even  according  to 
his  view  is  chaiucteristic  of  the  perfect,  show  that  the  genius  of  the 
language  had  the  bestowal  of  a  peculiar  vowel-character  upon  the  perfect, 
so  to  speak,  hovering  before  its  eyes  as  its  goal.  Uhle  lays  stress  upon  the 
observation  that  an  imexpanded  present,  (according  to  our  classification, 
a  present  of  the  first  class)  never  answers  to  a  perfect  with  an  intensified 
vowel,  and  hence  e.g.  a  parallel  to  the  Skt.  tudd-mi  perf.  ttUodu,  that  is 
an  imaginable  *0vya>  iri^tvya  is  never  found.  But  the  reason  of  this 
lies  not  in  the  perfect  but  in  the  present  formation.  For  on  p.  145  ff. 
it  was  shown  t^at  the  Greeks  allowed  presents  of  this  short  kind  almost 
exclusively  where  there  is  c  in  the  root-syllable,  or  with  a  double  con- 
sonant, and  on  p.  278  we  saw  how  such  present  stems  passedinto aorists. 
There  are  only  three  presents  with  a  short  a  actually  in  use  in  Attic 
&yiii,  ypaifxjjf  fxaxofiai,  and  scarcely  a  single  one  with  any  other  short 
vowel  but  £.  But  in  the  case  of  the  numerous  stems  with  e  in  the 
present  the  o  has  quite  regularly  established  itself  by  its  side  as  the 
vowel  of  the  perfect.  The  surprising  part  of  the  fact  quoted  by  Uhle 
therefore  properly  confines  itself  to  this,  that  ypa^w  and  /idxo/in*  have 
no  perfects  with  rj  in  the  stem-syllable,  and  as  we  saw  on  p.  402  the  ly  is 
not  at  all  to  be  expected  before  an  aspii*ate. 

The  relations  of  the  vowels  in  the  aspirated  perfect,  on  which  Uhle 
lays  much  stress,  we  had  occasion  to  discuss  on  p.  402.  Uhle's  rule, 
according  to  which  *  a  double  consonant  or  natural  length  protects  alike 
from  intensification  and  from  aspiration,'  has  according  to  his  own  admis- 
sion 1 1  exceptions,  to  which  however  we  must  add  also  the  4  instances  in 
which  an  aspirated  form  is  on  record  as  well  as  a  non-aspirated  one : 
avi^ya  and  &yi^\a,  ircVpaya  and  iriirpaxfi  etc.     The  time  number  of  the 

200  exceptions  thei^efore  amounts  to  15,  certainly  a  very  considerable  one. 
A  still  more  thorough  examination  of  the  individual  instances  wovdd 
give  occasion  for  a  good  many  remarks  even  upon  the  49  'r^ular' 
formations,  which  Uhle  assumes.  I  think  however  I  have  already 
dwelt  long  enough  upon  this  point.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  aspira- 
tion in  the  perfect  so  far  remained  faithful  to  its  origin  as  a  phonetic 
affection,  that  while  it  made  other  distinctive  marks  superfluous  (cp. 
^XXa^a,  irevXexn)  it  never  completely  excluded  them  (cp.  eiXri^, 
iriiroftijui), 

I  now  add  a  list  of  the  aspirated  perfects,  in  alphabetical  order : 
iiyrioxa  with  the  Theraean  ayayoxa  will  have  to  be  discussed  later 

on. — The  regular  ^x"^  ^  ^   ^^^  from   Xenophon  onwards  {trvviix^^ 

Memor.  iv.  2,  8,  irpotixaai  Demosth.  xix.  18). 
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fiifiXatftiyai  Demosth.  xix.  180,  A:are/3Xa^6rfc  cp.  above  p.  358. 

airo-fiipKtipoTiQ  quoted  above  p.  400.* 

lilapZaipt'  KarapifiptaKi  Hesych. 

^ihixn'  thila  Hesych.,  liiet\ey  Alexis  Com.  ed.  Meineke  iii.  p. 
517. 

h^TfXiuc  quoted  already  from  Babrius  p.  396. 

2c^(ii»X^  from  Hyperides  p.  401. 

ih^6\t(rHy  from  iokiw  Dio  Cass.  xliv.  26  ed.  Bekk. 

Hevxa  quoted  ftt)m  Jhilostr.  p.  397. 

eyrfvoxa  cp.  p.  369,  in  Attic  prose. 

iTm/xa  in  Attic  orators  (Isocr.  Lye.  Dem.). 

tppri\a  first  in  the  LXX. 

eppupiyai  Lys.  x.  9,  21. 

ivKm^vai  cp.  above  p.  401. 

av-it^X^y  ave^Xora  to.  arjfjitia  rtHy  oiKTffiaTtay  Dem.  xlii.  30,  Menander 
Com.  iv.  p.  133. 

&w-ri\\axa  Xen.  Memor.  iii.  13,  6,  hriWax^*'  Dionys.  Com.  iii.  p. 
547  V.  10,  ficraXXavoroc  inscription  from  Thera  C.  I.  Or.  no.  2448, 
1.  12. 

ffcicdXv^a  Origenes  in  Yeitch  p.  312. 

ewi-KCKrfpvx^ytit  Demosth.  xix.  35.  201 

iceirXo^a  already  quoted  p.  399,  from  Aristoph.,  also  in  Plato  and 
Demosth. 

KtKoifta  in  Lysias,  Plato  and  Demosth.  as  distinguished  from  Homer. 

i-KiKparripixn^iQ  Sophron.  p.  71  Ahr. 

XcXexo  quoted  from  Galen,  ctXoxa  (cp.  p.  361)  (rvvdXox^  Dem.  xxL 
23. 

ftefA&x^f^t  /iu<['ai'  ^ufiaxoTiQ  Aristoph.  Ejqu.  55. 

trvft-^fitxa  Polyb.  Dio  Cass.  Galen. 

opwpixtrreg  only  quoted  from  Siiidas. 

iriiraixiy  Pint.  Dem.  9. 

TCTXfxa  and  wirrXoxa  Hippocr.  cp.  p.  400. 

xiicoya^a  in  Herodotus  and  Attic  prose.     Cp.  404. 

ifA-ireiriixeaav  Dio  Cass.  xl.  40. 

ha-wiir\rixoc  doubtful  reading  in  Hippocr.     Cp.  Veitcli  p.  486. 

vivpaxoi  quoted  from  Xenophon,  Dinarchus,  Demosth.  (xix.  17)  and 
Menander  (Com.  iv.  254). 

veirvpexoTt^  p.  400,  frt)m  Aristotle. 

Ti^vXaxa  in  Plato,  Xen.,  Din. 

rernxo-Xen.,  trvyriraxe  Plato  L^es  625. 

rcOXt^a  Polyb.  xviii.  7  TtdXuf^druy. 

rirpK^a,  tirtTiTpi<bey  Aristoph.  Lys.  952,  trvyTirpltbiy  Eubulus  Com. 
iii.  235. 

rirpo^  and  rirpa^a  from  Tpiina.     Cp.  above  p.  400. 

This  makes  altogether  37.  The  quantity  of  the  stem- vowel  is  every- 
where marked,  where  necessary,  as  &r  as  possible.  Among  these  the 
stems  with  a  tenuis  and  a  medial  are  almost  equally  represented.     The 

•  According  to  Veitch  p.  127  fitfipvx^s  Quint.  Smyrn.  iii.  146  would  belong 
here,  for  be  derives  it  from  fipixtiy  to  gnash  the  teeth,  but  nothing  prevents  us 
from  allowing  the  lion,  which  is  descril^  there,  to  roar,  and  hence  from  adopt- 
ing the  fip^X"*  mentioned  on  p.  401  as  belonging  to  fipvx^^o/uu. 
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two  forms  KtKpaTiipi\a  (UeKparripixnfieQ  cp.  Ahrens  Dor.  332)  and 
wiiraixa  deserve  especial  notice;  for  in  them  the  guttural  which 
comes  out  in  forms  like  KpatTipilQ,  wai^ovfiai,  vaiyviov  shows  itself  also 
in  the  perfect.  The  former  example  further  proves  that  aspiration  in 
this  place  was  not  unknown  to  the  Dorians  also,  a  fact  for  which  we  are 
the  more  glad  to  find  evidence,  because  it  happens  that  almost  all  the 

202  other  forms  are  pure  Attic.  But  the  fact  that  there  is  evidence  for  the 
aspirated  form  fi'om  two  different  Doric  districts,  Thera  and  Syracuse, 
hardly  leaves  a  doubt  that  this  method  of  formation  extended  to  that 
dialect  also. 

So  much  for  aspiration  in  the  perfect.  A  counterpart  to  this  is 
supplied  by  the  sinking  of  a  ir  or  ^  into  /3,' which  is  established  in  thre6 
forms :  eypafiwQ'  eyypai//ac  Hesycn.,*  jccic\e/3aic  inscription  from  Andania 
(published  by  Sauppe  Gott.  1860)  line  78,  iraprcrw/i/Jct  •  irapa^poriiy 
flfAapTfjKiy  Hesych.  The  first  of  these  forms  admits  of  some  doubt. 
Probably  a  y  has  dropped  out  after  the  v  and  the  accent  is  wrongly 
given ;  hence  we  should  read  iv-ypafiutQ,  The  reduplication  has  been 
neglected,  as  in  iyyvrjfiai.  For  icejcXc/Jc^c  Sauppe  assumes  a  present 
*icXc/3(i>  by  the  side  of  KXiwrvj  on  the  analogy  of  the  late  icpvfiw  by  Kpvm-kt. 
But  the  consonant  of  the  root  in  Kpifwrw  is  ^,  in  jcXcVriif  ic.  As  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  word  *icXc/3ii^,  it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  the 
softening  of  x  to  /3  was  limited  to  the  perfect.  izapTtrvfil^u  shows  by  its 
reduplication  that  it  is  a  perfect,  and  by  the  apocope  of  the  preposition 
and  the  present  ending  that  it  is  a  Doric  form.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion rvfifioyipfjjv  laxaToyrjpfag  k-at  iropiyXXay/iC roc  Ty  havoiq.  [Aneod. 
Bekk.  65,  Phot.],  which  can  hardly  have  anything  to  do  with  rvftfioQ 
grave,  I  conjectui'e  a  perfect  rirvfifia  with  the  intransitive  meaning  so 
common  with  the  older  method  of  formation,  direct  from  the  rt  rv^, 
which  has  elsewhere  only  in  m/^ooi,  rcrv^io/iai,  derived  from  rvfoCf  the 
meaning  '  to  be  surrounded  with  mist,  darkened.' 

Two  epic  forms  resembling  each  other,  but  deviating  widely  from 
the  formation  of  these  perfects,  are  jrc^vfcJrcc  and  fiEfAviore.  irc^v(6rec 
we  find  thrice  in  Book  4»  of  the  Iliad  (6,  528,  532),  once  in  Book  X 
(1=^  6).  In  Princ.  ii.  96  I  think  I  have  disproved  the  view  that  the 
(  here  arose  firom  a  combination  of  the  final  consonant  of  the  root  with 
the  /  of  the  participial  suffix  For.  The  ^  is  there  explained  by  the 
analogy  for  ^v^a.  Granted  that  there  was  a  masculine  ^v^^o,  a  perfect 
stem  ire^v^a  might  have  been  foimed,  just  like  the  present  and  aorist 
stems  Oep/jio-,  x/^accr/io-.  We  might  also  conceive  a  present  *^vfitfs=: 
Lat.  fugio :  the  expansion  would  then  have  made  its  way  into  the 
perfect,  just  as  in  the  Syracusan  viirotrxa,  quoted  above  p.  400,  or  like 

203  the  nasa]  of  XAoy^*''*  Tc^vyywv,  Ki\avda,  fitfiv^ore  we  know  only  from 
a  quotation  of  Antimachus  in  Eustathius  (on  Od.  y  401)  goiiig  back  to 
Herodian  (i.  444).  The  old  grammarians  regarded  tnese  forms,  like 
Hesiod's  XeXeix^aret  or  XcXtxftorcc  (Theog.  826),  as  syncopated  from 
Tiffivi^riKOTeQ  etc.,  but  no  one  wSl  now  believe  this.  For  the  third  of 
these  forms  hardly  any  other  ex|)lanation  than  that  from  a  noun-stem  is 
possible. 

e)  The  Perfect  with  k. 

This  form  too,  which  is  very  widely  extended  in  Attic  Greek,  we 
can  see  becoming  more  common  by  degrees  in  the  period  of  the,  language 
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for  which  we  have  historic  testimony.  As  will  be  shown  in  detail 
further  on,  there  are  only  about  20  forms  of  the  kind  in  Homer,  while 
the  total  number  of  the  perfects  in  k  quoted  by  Yeitch  reaches,  as  I 
count  them,  to  268.  If  we  remember  that  the  meritorious  work  of  this 
industrious  collector  excludes  all  quite  regular  forms,  and  therefore  very 
many  derived  verbs,  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  the  total  number  of 
these  forms  may  be  fairly  put  at  least  at  300 ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  hardly  a  fifteenth  part  of  these  is  Homeric.  But  the  different  law  of 
formation  is  of  still  more  importance  than  the  numerical  relation.  The 
language  of  Homer  has  perfects  with  k  only  from  stems  ending  in  a 
vowel.  Hence  forms  like  the  Attic  ?rcirfcA:a,  ttsroKKa^  ^pica  are  quite 
unknown  to  it.  Even  the  existing  perfects  from  vowel-stems  like 
Itilouia^  (iifiriKa,  ni<pvKa  have  by-forms  without  the  i:,  like  heihifuy, 
fiefinatri,  c/in-f^i/via  There  is  an  especially  large  number  of  participles  of 
the  kind,  like  KfK/jifjCJTag  by  Kiicfirjicaf  rcrXijvia  by  rirXrjKa.  The  fomiation 
with  i:  does  therefore  exist,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  but  rather  as 
experimental  than  as  normal.  And  even  the  Attic  writers  have 
retained  in  the  forms  quoted  above  p.  387,  like  IfTTUfitv,  ridvaTt^  Itliw^ 
traces  of  the  twofold  formation.  Thus  the  case  is  different  with  this 
whole  class  of  perfects  from  what  it  was  in  the  class  previously  discussed. 
We  see  them  gradually  making  their  appearance  side  by  side  with  the 
primitive  perfects,  and  supplementing  them  in  a  particular  direction. 
For  in  the  case  of  vowel-stems  we  can  as  a  rule  only  get  a  singular  of 
the  perfect  by  means  of  k  ;  we  never  find  a  ^i^ifiaa  or  */3€/3i7o,  as  was 
noticed  on  p.  386.  This  also  serves  to  explain  how  it  has  been  possible  204 
for  scholars  to  conceive  the  notion  that  this  «:,  which  comes  in  so  con- 
veniently to  distinguish  the  perfect  forms,  was  developed  purely  phoneti- 
cally between  the  long  vowels  supplied  by  the  intention  of  the  language 
and  the  a.  I  myself  in  the  Tempora  und  Modi  p.  199  gave  my  assent 
to  this  view,  propounded  first  by  Thiersch  and  afterwards  brought 
orward  with  greater  weight  by  Ahrens  *  Ueber  die  Conjugation  auf  MI 
im  Homerischen  Dialekt '  §  7,  2,  according  to  which  the  k  arose  ^  for  the 
avoidance  of  the  hiatus '  or  ^  from  the  gaping  of  the  mouth.'  The  more 
exact  observation  of  phonetic  processes,  which  has  come  up  only  since 
the  appearance  of  that  early  work  of  mine,  has  since  taught  us  that  the 
'  explosive  sound  of  the  vocal  cleft  *  commonly  called  apiritus  lenis,  which 
is  heard  between  two  vowels,  when  one  immediately  follows  the  other, 
cannot  possibly  grow  into  a  guttural  explosive.  We  shall  hardly  find 
any  one  nowadays  adducing  the  forms  oi-K-irif  fxtj-K-iTi  in  support  of  such 
a  view.  The  k  here  certainly  rests  on  a  pronominal  particle  added  to 
the  negation,  which  occurs  more  fully  in  ovki  and  with  aspiration  in 
ovxl,  vai\l  (cp.  Roschei*,  Studien  iii.  144).  Out  of  thousands  of  instances 
where  vowels  come  into  contact,  this  would  be  the  only  one  in  which 
the  contact  was  avoided  by  such  an  insertion.  If  the  science  of 
language  in  its  present  position  scorns  the  '  connecting  vowel,'  it  is  stiU 
less  tender  to  what  Westphal  caUs  the  '  separating  consonant.'  I  have 
therefore  long  ago  retracted  my  earlier  view  in  different  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  'Elucidations'  p.  128.  Another  view,  viz.  that  the  k 
originated  in  /.  or  even  from  er,  has  been  rejected  in  Princ.  i.  79  as  not 
made  out.  The  labial  spirant  is  just  as  &r  removed  as  the  dental  from 
the  hard  guttural  explosive.  Phonetic  violences  of  this  kind  are  now 
probably  regarded  as  possible  only  by  one  or  two  here  and  there. 
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The  only  correct  way  of  explaining  this  is  to  take  the  it,  which  we 
never  find  coming  from  any  other  sound,  by  itself,  or  in  other  words  to 
establish  analogies  for  it  as  a  formative  element  added  in  this  place,  and 
extending  by  degrees  as  time  went  on.     In  the  Principles  L  c.  I  have 

205  connected  the  k  with  the  root-determinative  k  which  we  have  often  found 
added,  especially  to  roots  ending  with  a  vowel.  Holding  firmly  to  this 
further  connexion,  I  now  maintain  with  positiveness  that  the  k  of  the 
perfect  is  a  steni'/ormmg  element,  and  as  we  certainly  cannot  separate 
the  vowel  following  the  k  from  the  consonant,  tke  syllable  «:a  is  stem- 
forming.  It  is  true  that  the  stem  needs  such  a  suMx  only  as  a  noun- 
stem.  But  after  learning  to  recognise,  under  the  head  of  the  formation 
of  the  present,  a  large  number  of  su^xes,  which  though  originally  in- 
tended to  denote  radical  noun-stems,  still  made  their  way  into  the  verb, 
and  after  finding  even  in  the  thematic  aorist  traces  of  such  suffixes,  quite 
apart  from  the  vowel,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  meet  again  in  the  per- 
fect such  a  stem-forming  consonant.^  No  objection  can  be  brought 
against  this,  view  on  the  groimd  that  the  perfect-stem  is  already  marked 
by  reduplication.  Reduplication  and  noun-suffixes  are  qiiite  compatible^ 
as  is  shown  e.g.  by  ay-ayvp-Ttjg  (Hesych.),  fie-fia-io-c,  Ke-KpuK-rtf^g,  rc- 
Kpoip-aXo-Q,  I  therefore  now  regard  the  ko  of  Jc-^w-ica  as  directly  analo- 
gous to  the  present  expansions  ra,  iv,  vo,  ayo,  ro,  vko  and  to  the  ro  and 
Ko  which  are  demonstrated  in  some  few  examples,  as  we  saw  above 
p.  281,  even  for  the  thematic  aorist.  Supposing  there  was  a  noun-stem 
pa-ica  Ion.  firi-Ka,  by  the  side  of  this  a  reduplicated  /3f-/3a-jca,  f^e-fiff-ica 
might  have  been  formed,  and  such  reduplicated  stems,  at  a  time  when 
the  verbal  forms  were  still  fluid,  might  have  made  their  way  into  the  per- 
fect, side  by  side  with  the  shoi-ter  forms,  just  as  the  noun-stems  huctv, 
Xa/i/3avo  appear  by  the  side  of  shoi'ter  present  formations,  and  forms 
like  aXcro,  hfiapTo  by  the  side  of  shorter  aorist  formations.  Such  forms 
characterised  by  definite  distinctive  sounds  agree  with  the  taste  of  cer- 
tain comparatively  recent  peiiods  of  language  better  than  the  most 
archaic  kernel-forms,  which  in  any  case  must  receive  a  more  individual 

206  shape,  much  as  a  richly  developed  national  life  demands  definite  customs 
and  dress,  and  as  similarity  and  indeed  umformity  as  a  rule  extend  more 
and  more  widely  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  a  language  and  a  nation 
alike.  Hence  we  cannot  be  sm'prised  that  this  *:,  which  at  first  only 
appears  here  and  there,  by  degrees  gets  the  upper  hand,  and  in  time 
conquers  for  itself  a  wide  region  over  which  it  prevails,,  and  that  the 
peculiarly  mai'ked  perfects  of  the  older  stamp  more  and  more  become 
varieties  by  the  side  of  it.  From  such  points  of  view  thei*e  is  still  some 
reason  for  calling,  with  Jacob  Grimm,  the  earlier  forms  which  give 
evidence  of  youthful  creative  force,  strong,  those  which  have  lieen  re- 
duced to  uniformity  weak. 

For  the  syllable  *:a  in  the  perfect  we  may,  with  our  present  way  of 
r^arding  it,  adduce  three  sets  of  analogies ;  viz. 

1)  Verhaly  from  Greek  itself,  i.e.  other  verbal  forms  in  which  we  may 
recognise  a  sufi^  with  k.     To  these  belong 

a)  In  the  first  place  the  three  isolated  aorists,  which  are  always 

*  I  find  myBelf  here  in  agreement  with  Brugman  'ZorGeschichtederprasexis- 
bildenden  SuJKxe '  in  the  *  Sprachw.  Abhandlungen '  p.  156,  without  however 
being  able  to  accept  his  further  conclusions  as  to  the  extension  of  such  stem- 
ations. 
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classed  with  it,  c^oiva,  tBr)Ka^  iliKa,  We  must  come  back  afterwards  to 
these  forms,  which  evidently  follow  the  sigmatic  aorists  as  regards  their 
inflexion,  because  they  can  only  be  understood  in  connexion  with  other 
unsigmatic  formations,  in  which  a,  so  to  speak,  plays  the  part  of  the 
thematic  vowel. 

/3)  A  small  number  of  present  forms,  where  the  k  is  evidently  of  the 
nature  of  a  suffix.  This  is  most  plainly  seen  in  oXfKo;.  The  inflexion 
of  this  verb  is  based  upon  the  two-fold  verbal  stem  o\  and  6\(  and  the 
two-fold  present  stem  6\\v  (from  6\rv)  and  6\eK^/t»  The  stem-form 
with  ic  is  in  Homer  limited  to  the  present  stem  :  oXiKuveriy  2  172,  ttc^oc 
ficV  TTC^ovc  oXeKoy  A  150,  oXitcoyrnt'  U  17,  oXiKOVTO  A  10;  it  also  occurs 
a  few  times  in  the  tragedians  (oXcVccc  Antig.  1285,  utXeKOfiav  Trach. 
1012)  always  in  melic  passages.  In  Herodotus  first  (i.  45)  we  come  * 
across  the  perfect  airoXwXeka,  which  thenceforward  takes  over  the  transi- 
tive function  as  compared  with  iiiroXutXa.  Evidently  the  longer  perfect  is 
related  to  the  corresponding  present  much  as  friTrXtjOa  is  to  irXijOut,  On 
the  Cyprian  inscription  of  Idalium  there  is  (1.  16)  the  form  to-ko-i-jef 
which  Deecke  and  Siegismund(Stud.vii.  243)  reproduce  by  ^oiato/?;  (Ahrens, 
probably  more  correctly,  by  hwKou  Philol.  xxxv.  68),  and  refer  to  a  present  20T 
*^uiK(it,  which  is  to  ie^wKa  as  oXeKw  is  to  oXo^Xeka.  Even  if  the  Cypiians 
had  by  the  side  of  this  optative  only  the  indicative  of  a  past  tense  *e5«icov 
or  even  the  common  e^ljkoj  the  form  would  be  of  importance  for  the 
formation  here  under  discussion.  For  mood-forms  hardly  ever  came 
from  aorists  with  v.'  By  the  side  of  iXrjBt  and  iXafncofiai  we  find  0  365 
the  conjunctive  iXiiKrjeri :  ct  kev  ^AiroXXwy  Vfiiy  IXriKrioi  Kat  aOayaroi  Beol 
aXXoi.  The  meaning  is  as  little  that  of  a  peifect,  as  that  of  the  optative 
in  the  Homeric  hymn,  to  Apoll.  Del.  165  iXijKoi  fiey  ^AiroXXtay  ^J^prifiih 
Ivy,  We  are  therefore  justified  in  assuming  a  present  tX^ico;,  the  k  of 
^hich  does  not  extend  beyond  the  stem  of  this  tense. 

The  case  is  diflerent  with  epvKw,  which  was  thoroughly  discussed  on 
p.  292.  Here  the  aorist  tpvuaKov  shows  the  same  guttural,  and  this 
appears  also  in  kpv^ta,  tpvia^  The  k  has  therefore  more  of  the  character 
of  an  expansion  of  the  root.  For  no  one  wiU  doubt  that  ipvKiMt  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  stem  epv  protect. — The  same  judgment  is  to  be  passed  upon 
flpvKia  in  its  relation  to  the  rt.  /3op  {(iifipwaKU)  cp.  Princ.  i.  78,  ii  80)  and 
upon  huKUf  as  t^lated  to  llo-fim,  ^ie-fiai  (ib.  ii.  309). — Another  group  is 
formed  by  the  presents  hi'lieraofiai  (cp.  above  p.  221)  and  Trr^o^coi,  which 
are  evidently  based  on  the  stems  cik  and  wtok.  Both  occur  also  in 
forms  belonging  to  other  tenses :  hi^lUfOai,  ivTuxoy.  To  these  stems  -jut, 
the  sign  of  the  I-class,  is  added  as  a  present  expansion.  These  presents  are 
therefore  quite  parallel  to  Latin  presents  like y*a.c-to,  and  ia-c-io.  Those 
who  agree  with  me  in  referring  ^a-c-io  to  the  rt.yb=Gr.  Oc,  can  regard 
this  form  as  simply  the  present  to  e-drjica,  which  we  might  transfer  into 
hypothetical  Greek  in  the  form  ^Orifftrw.  On  the  other  hand  we  can 
hardly  say  now  whether  hl-loiKa  is  a  strong  perfect  from  the  rt.  oia:  or  a  208 
weak  one  of  the  rt.  ^c     We  can  here  see  clearly  how  all  these  cases  liang 

^  The  relation  of  fH^Ko^  94B«oKa  to  the  Skt.  dtl^  worsliip,  offer  (add^att  dadd^) 
need  not  be  decided  here. — I  may  mention  also  that  Bergk  Jen.  Lilteratorz. 
1876  No.  26  explains  the  sign,  which  Deecke  and  Siegismund  take  for^>,  quite 
differently,  viz.  as  pti,  and  hence  instead  of  8<6icoic  reads  the  words  as  8oiro«  ^ft 
(  « <r^(r).  With  such  difficult  texts  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  complete  certainty 
except  by  repeated  examinations. 
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closely  together.  Possibly  the  Homeric  kypiiirtrta  also  comes  from  a  stem 
eypijK  or  kypriKo^  which  is  not  far  removed  from  the  perfect  iyiiyepKaj 
though  oertainly  eyprjyopdavi  might  suggest  another  explanation;  and 
the  peifect  with  k  is  not  quoted  from  any  author  earlier  than  Joeephus. 
— In  Apollon.  Khod.  we  find  hvo^pritrawv  (cp.  Homer,  vwo^pritrriip  o  330). 
*^pTj-K-jw  would  be  related  to  ^ihpwca  much  as  fac-i-o  to  the  Osc.  conj. 
Jefaei-d. 

y)  As  thematic  aorists  with  the  sufix  KOf  we  recognised  p.  282 
iifivXatcov,  on  which  I  did  not  venture  to  say  anything  positive,  because 
of  its  etymological  difficulties,  and  I'lrra-Ko-  r.  llie  latter  is  related  to  the 
primitive  Kara-irTij-rriv  (0  136^  and  7rc-irri^-6«c  (£  354)  precisely  as  iccc/iifira 
to  K€KfjLfjafQ  or  as  /3£/3Xijva  to  ^vufikiirtty  (above  p.  132).  The  y  of  5t-e* 
Tfidyi-y  appeared  to  us  also  of  the  same  nature  as  this  k,  so  that  we  have 
again  the  parallel  :  ri-rfiti-Ke  :  rfiff-tn-s  I !  l-vraKo-y  :  m-fi'Tfiy, 

^)  There  are  also  some  isolated  forms,  in  which  the  k  is  evidently  a 
later  accretion,  but  not  preserved  in  its  purity,  viz.  dXv£ai  by  the  side  of 
6.\tf(rKw  and  dXvcj  (cp.  p.  194).  A  very  conceivable  aorist  ^fjXvKay  or  a 
present  *a\vKw  is  alike  unknown :  it  is  only  in  sigmatic  forms  that  the 
guttural  comes  out.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  k  of  the 
iteratives  and  of  the  inchoatives  undoubtedly  akin  to  them  (cp.  p.  187) 
which  is  always  preceded  by  tr,  is  connected  with  the  k  here  discussed. 

2)  iVo/mnoZ  formations. 

In  all  kindred  languages  norms,  which  are  derived  immediately  from 
roots  or  verbal  stems  by  means  of  the  suffix  ka,  are  rare.  Greek  forms 
of  the  kind  are  found  in  aw-ko-c,  yXav-Ko-c,  Sri-Kti  (cp.  Skt.  dhd-ka-s  re- 
ceptacle) :  Latin  ones  like  prae-fi-ca  (mourning  woman,  from  rt./a,/ari), 
medi'Cji-8  are  discussed  by  Corssen  Aussprache  ii.^  306  ffi  :  a  few  others 
are  quoted  by  Schleicher  Comp.^  461,  with  the  Ch.-Sl.  pltt-kH  nation 
from  the  same  root  as  po-ptd-u-s  and  ttoX-u-c,  ir\^-6-oc. 

3)  Cognate  verbal  forms  in  other  languages. 

verbal  forms  of  the  nature  of  this  perfect  evidently  belong  to  the 
209  youth  of  the  various  languages.  It  is  possible  indeed,  as  has  been 
attempted  here,  to  point  the  patterns  of  these  forms,  inherited  from  a 
still  earlier  period,  which  are  as  it  were  their  starting-points,  but  we  can 
hardly  trace  any  adequate  reason  for  the  fact  that  out  of  many  stem- 
formations  this  particular  one  became  the  more  common  in  this  place 
and  for  this  especial  pui'pose :  we  can  at  most  detect  certain  points  of 
connexion  in  the  usage  of  a  suffix.  In  the  case  of  the  thematic  aorists 
we  discovered  the  tendency  to  a  stem-formation  with  r,  which  developed 
in  the  Keltic  languages,  and  perhaps  also  in  Oscan  into  a  definitely 
marked  preterite.  We  cannot  be  surprised  then  if  within  the  circle  of 
the  more  &miliar  and  more  thoroughly  investigated  Indo-Qermanic 
languages  we  find  no  |)erfect  with  a  k.  There  is  however  a  trace  of  this 
in  Oscan,  though  unfortunately  only  in  the  one  word  XcoKaveir^Lat 
{ool)lo€cmt,  on  the  inscription  from  And  (no.  xxxv.  in  Enderis).  Cp. 
Corssen  Ztschr.  xviii.  210.  Corssen,  on  the  ground  of  the  compkie 
isolation  of  such  perfects  on  Italian  soil,  formerly  would  not  admit  that 
the  K  of  this  form  had  anything  whatever  in  common  with  that  of  the 
Greek  perfect.  But  after  discovering,  as  he  thought,  a  considerable 
number  of  Etiniscan  perfects  (3  sing.)  in  -ee  e.g.  tur-ce  said  to  besre- 
TopivKty  lupurce^  which  according  to  him  would  correspond  to  a  yiykv^ 
(in  form  pretty  nearly  ^yeyXv^cvice),  te-ce  answering  in  the  same  way  to 
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ri-Qu'Kty  he  altered  his  view  (Die  Sprache  der  Etrusker  i.  754),  separating 
the  Greek  perfect  from  the  Italian — without  suj£cient  reason,  as  we  saw 
on  p.  392 — because  of  the  vocalism,  but  explaining  the  h  as  something 
common  to  both.  As  the  Italian  character  of  £truscan  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  made  out,  in  spite  of  Corssen's  admirable  carefulness  in 
working  at  the  remains  of  the  language,  and  as  the  interpretation  of  in- 
dividual points  is  still  far  from  certain,^  I  mention  these  Etruscan  forms 
only  with  reserve. 

An  enumeration  of  all  the  perfects  in  Ka  would*  have  hardly  any  mean- 
ing in  face  of  the  later  wide  extension  of  this  form.     I  content  myself  ^^^ 
therefore  with   quoting  the   Homeric  forms  and  making  a  few   brief 
remarks  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  formation  elsewhere.     In  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  we  find  the  following  20  perfects  with  k  : 

6Ziik6t€q  K  98,  a^i7«:orac  //  281. 

(kfini^ae  O  90,  iifjL^ifiififiKiy  Z  355,  plupf.  /3e/3^<c£i  A  221  etc. 

fiifilflKt  K  145,  n  22. 

fitpKhKoi  e  270,  plupf.  i^ifi\i]Ku  A  108  etc. 

/3ff/3pwrwc  X  94. 

ZttaT/iKt  6  134,  ^e^.arjKoreg  /3  61. 

MeixyfiKet  p  359. 

2e^vtf€  £811  etc. 

^eiloiKa  A  555  etc. 

vW'ifjLyijfiVKt  X  491. 

cdTijrac  E  485,  tarnKt  T  231  etc.,  e(rr?/V«i  A  329  etc. 

iciKfifiKac  Z  262. 

fiifjifiXufKe  p  190,  wapfiififlXunce'A  11. 

fiifivictv  (from  /xvoi)  O  420. 

xei^vicy  A  483,  vef^vKatn  cp.  above  p.  385  ttc^vjccc  A  109  etc. 

riSapaijKaeri  I  420,  687. 

riOyfjKe  2  12  etc. 

TirXrjKaQ  A  228,  rcrXi/vc  r  347. 

Teru\riKbic  P  748. 

irap-^X<^ice  (Aristarch.,  M.SS.  irap^xriKt  cp.  La  Roche)  K  252.  The 
dubious  ffvv-ox«»»K6r£  B  218  was  discussed  above  p.  369. 

Vowel  stems  of  every  kind  have  produced  perfects  in  k  in  such 
abundance  in  t)ie  post- Homeric  time  that  it  is  completely  superfluous  to 
quote  particular  instances.  Very  many  might  be  adduced  even  from 
Herodotus,  the  earlier  tragedians  and  lliucydides.  We  may  say  indeed 
that  the  Attic  writers  could  form  a  j)erfect  in  na  from  any  vowel  stem. 

From  consonantal  stems  on  the  other  hand  the  most  numerous  perfects 
in  the  Attic  writers  belong  to  present  forms  in  -iw,  like  yeyv fiyasa,  ffpiraKa, 
TJTtfiaicaf  iyKeKUfiiaKaf  e^^raica,  TtBavfiaKa,  KtKWfiaKa,  wvdftaKa^  kmrovlaKay 
irr^pQKa  (from  ^pa^ut  Isocr.), — eiBucaf  TiSitnnxa,  i}f/ijdnKa,  ijpidiKa,  KCKdfiiKaf  211 
yeyofJUKOj  arvc/^iica,  irewdpiKa,  imppoyTiKa^  vfipiKOj — ireira(ii:o,  all  good  Attic 
yeyvfjLyaKatriyy  frpoimBeerirUei  occur  as  early  as  Aeschylus  (Prom.  586, 
211),  k'€KOfitKwg  in  Herodotus  (ix.  115).  Most  of  the  examples  are  furnished 
by  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  especially  the  Orators.  Rott  in  the  Ztschr.  f. 
Alterth.  1853  p.  183  has  justly  observed  that  the  suppression  of  the 
consonant  of  the  stem  in  ihe  future  and  sigmatic  aonst  favoured  the 

*  Cimo  in  his  Etruscan  Studies  (Fleckeisen^s  Jahrb.  1874  p.  313)  translates 
turce  by  dedicat,  Ella  Lattes  (Memorie  deir  Instituto  Lombardo  Vol.  xi.)  takes 
tvrce  as  a  proper  name  Turciut. 
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formation  of  such  perfects.  For  if  in  earlier  times  forms  like  hhliryriKa 
by  ^eivrfitruf  and  i^tlwyriffa,  XcXvica  by  \v(rta,  iXvtra  were  in  use,  it  was 
natural  to  form  a  rfpn-aKa  for  hpirdtrwy  fipiratra.  It  was  just  as  easy  for 
TTcVccica  (Orators)  to  be  added  to  ireiVoi,  eireitra.  The  instances  formed 
from  other  stems  in  the  Attic  period  are  not  very  numerous.  ici-Kpl^Ka 
and  ri'Ta-Ka  are  hardly  to  be  regaixled  as  consonantal,  seeing  that  the 
stem  without  v  was  in  use  also  in  icpr-r^-c,  Kpl-ui-q^  ra-To-gj  ra-tn-q. 
iri<l>ayxa  is  quoted  several  times  from  Dinarchus.  It  is  only  from 
Aristotle  onwards  and  in  later  comic  writers  that  these  forms  with  a  care- 
fully preserved  nasal  like  airikTayKa  became  more  common.  From  stems 
in  p  ^pKa,  tlptca  (^ccipk'orcc  Xen.),  aiavpKay  t6dapKa  are  the  only  ones  which 
are  good  Attic,  of  those  in  X  :  ijyye\t:a,  torraXjca.  We  can  plainly  per- 
ceive here  the  gradual  extension  of  the  formation. 

Our  statement  of  the  case  hitherto  has  made  the  perfect  with  k  appear 
as  a  pre-eminently  Attic  form.  But  it  would  be  an  incorrect  notion  not 
to  consider  this  formation  as  existing  in  the  other  dialects-  Intimations 
to  this  effect  have  already  been  given  as  regards  Ionic.  We  may  further 
quote  as  Doric  evpaKoifjiev  with  a  noteworthy  a  in  .the  Cretan  inscription 
edited  by  Bergman  Berl.  1860  1.  71,  Kik-pik-ay  from  the  inscription  of  the 
Amphictyones  1.  58,  and  the  Cretan  airiffraXKau  (C.  I.  no.  3058  1.  4), 
both  already  mentioned  for  their  termination  on  p.  385,  and  also  the 
Heraclean  infinitives  (cp.  p.  390)  Tf0wr£vici7/i£i',  irpwyyvevKfifiev,  Common 
forms  like  /3c/3ai:a,  M^wKa  etc;  need  no  quotations.  Wescher  publishes 
in  the  Bulletin  de  I'^cole  d'Ath^nes  no.  6  an  inscription  from  Mantinea 
with  the  strange  form  am«:ct*:£  =  A>'ar€0€U£  (1.  26).  &kovKa  is  recorded 
Anecd.  Oxon.  iv.  188,  14  as  Dorian,  and  also  d^imica  perf.  of  af^iri^ii  (Suid. 
s.  v.,  Herodian  ii.  236,  2).  As  here  the  stem  e,  not  unlike  the  Attic 
212  TTcVroik-a,  irrwo'tf,  wrwfia  and  the  forms  caXo/i',  cdXeiifja,  has  passed  into  the 
derived  o-conjugation,  so  has  the  stem  ed  in  idwKaTi'  elwdatri  Hesych. 
where  the  termination  shows  that  the  word  is  Doric.  The  Lesbian  form 
for  this  is  tviOwKev  ciwOo',  along  with  cvaXaii:ei/==caX(iik-c>'  (Herodian  ii. 
640,  10)  with  the  Lesbian  v  for  /  and  the  disappearance  of  this  spirant 
at  the  beginning.  An  odd  formation  presents  itself  in  the  Pindaric 
infinitive  yeydKeiy=yiyoveyat  01.  vi.  49,  which  is  related  to  ycya/icv 
01.  ix.  110  much  as  hBoiKevai  to  the  Homeric  hEi^l/jteu.  The  strange 
Kit:oKey'  eyi'WKev  I  have  attempted  to  explain  in  Stud.  vii.  392  as  t£e 
perfect  to  the  aor.  iKOfiey  eidofiey     This  too  does  not  look  quite  Attic. 

Among  the  Attic  forms  two,  viz.  clk-a  and  re6ci*:a,  show  a  surprising 
diphthong.  Vowel  stems  have  elsewhere  i-egularly  the  long  vowel  before 
K ;  some  instead  of  this  a  short  vowel  like  XeXuKa ;  some  fluctuate,  like 
^i'h'Ka  and  ^i-drj-Ka.  We  must  treat  these  relations  of  the  vowels 
collectively  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  for  the  same  phenomenon  reappears 
in  various  other  tense-stems.  The  diphthong  is  in  any  case  unusual. 
As  regards  ilKa,  which  occurs  frequently  from  Sophocles  onwards  along 
with  the  middle  cl/iai,  the  Et  is  here  justified  by  reduplication.  We  saw 
above  p.  364  that  etKu  probably  came  from  je-jt-Ka,  It  is  therefore 
formed  like  li-li-Ka  \  and  even  if  we  should  be  wrong  in  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  in  any  case  a  spirant  has  dropped  out  between  the  two  e^, 
and  these  afterwards  coalesced  into  ci.  The  diphthong  is  therefore  here 
completely  intelligible.     It  is  othei'wise  with  riQeiKCL.^     It  is  noteworthy 

*  According  to  Herodian  ii.  837  the  form  arose  rpow^  Botwriicp  &«rx€p  ffpwcf 
c7p«ts. 
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that  we  have  preserved  to  us  at  least  one  trace  of  the  more  regular 
viQt'Ka',  di^arcOcVaiTi  Ross.  Inscr.  I.  no.  81,1.  10;  but  reOccira  and  the 
middle  rcOe7ff0ai  are  current  in  the  Attic  writers  from  Euripides  onwards. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  earlier  17  has  in  many  cases  given  place 
to  €i  in  later  Attic :  fiaaiKiiQ  for  /^aercX^Cy  9^ecv  for  p^iy,  \vti  as  2  sing, 
mid.  for  Xvp.  But  it  required  some  other  attraction,  I  think,  to 
cause  this  one  perfect  to  separate  itself  from  the  many  hundreds  of 
perfects  in  -171:0.  For  in  fact  analogies  which  break  through  the  ordinary  213 
rule  are  like  heavenly  bodies  which  by  their  proximity  divert  the  course 
of  others.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  elica  was  hei*e  the  disturbing  force  ? 
If  we  remember  that  the  extremely  common  verbs  iiy/ii  and  riOrffii  con- 
stitute a  pair  of  twins,  which  resemble  each  other  on  almost  every  point 
— just  consider  forms  like  in  tTlOety  oilfitjy  Soifitjyf  ^va  lOtjica,  ijtnj  dijcrtij^ 
kdfjyai  Tidfjyai — ^this  explanation  does  not  seem  to  me  improbable.  And 
I  cannot  suggest  any  other.  The  fact  that  17  and  ci  never  differed  very 
much  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Attic  dialect  has  of  course  also  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

Finally  some  forms  have  still  to  be  discussed  in  which  peculiarities  of 
the  strong  perfect  pass  over  into  the  formation  of  the  form  with  r.  We 
noticed  above  p.  397  that  the  conditions  of  the  vowel  in  the  older  perfect 
e.g.  in  ^i^oiKa  are  not  absolutely  unknown  to  the  perfect  with  k.  In 
view  of  the  preference  of  this  tense  for  the  0,  the  above-mentioned  ut  of 
wcVroiica,  and  similar  perfects  by  the  side  of  7r£jrri7wc  might  even  find  its 
reason  in  the  analogy  of  the  strong  forms.  It  is  therefore  natural  to 
explain  thus  the  o  of  the  surprising  form  e^^-ica.  This  is  quoted  from 
Aristophanes,  Xenophon  and  Aeschines.  It  has  a  precursor  in  Homer. 
In  )(  56  we  have  in  our  M.SS  oaffa  roi  ik-vfirorai  kuI  Ici^lorni  kv  /icya- 
poiiTU'y  which  has  generally  been  adopted.  But  from  Et.  M.  p.  316,  35 
it  appears  that  Aristarchus  read  c^v^arac,  Herodian  l^fiderai.  The  plural 
would  be  strange  by  the  side  of  UiriiroTat,  On  the  other  hand  Ihii^erai 
is  a  quite  regular  formation  from  the  expanded  stem  c^e,  which  is  related 
to  the  Attic  i^riii-ff'Tat  as  ofiutfioTat  is  to  ofiwiAotrrai,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  itrihrai  stood  originally  in  the  text,  because  the  change 
from  c  to  o  is  unknown  to  the  perfect  middle:  The  active  to  l^nZerai 
might  have  been  ^l^iideKa  (cf.  kfinfitKo).  But  here  the  very  same  o  made 
its  way  in,  which  we  meet  also  in  the  form  without  «:  discussed  on 
p.  403,  iliiMa  ip,  I.  Gr.  no.  15).  The  *l?ifi^oa  which  we  must  assume 
is  related  to  tdnCoKa  as  uKriKoa  is  to  the  Doric  &KovKa  (Ahrens  Dor.  337). 
— We  have  further  the  strangest  of  all  perfect  forms  ay^oj^a,  a  tolerably 
late  formation,  which  occurs  first  in  the  spurious  letter  of  Philip  Demosth.  214 
xviii.  39,  then  in  Aristot.  Oec.  2,  2,  and  more  frequently  in  Polybius 
and  later  prose-writers,  in  the  place  of  the  regular  iJx'*  (cp-  p-  406)  for 
which  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  from  the  best  Attic  period.  Important 
assistance  is  given  for  the  explanation  of  it  by  the  Dorian  awaydyoxa 
in  the  inscription  from  Thera  C.  I.  Gr.  no.  2448,  i.  28,  ii.  10,  iii.  13 
fCauer  Delect,  p.  77  ff.]  along  with  the  aynyox^  of  an  inscription  from 
»igeum  (Buttmann  Lexil.  i.  297).  The  Doric  ay-dy-o-xa  shows  un- 
mistakeably  three  elements,  the  Attic  reduplication,  the  vowel  o,  the 
termination  x^*  The  reduplication  presents  no  difficulty ;  the  vowel  o 
is  evidently  of  the  same  nature  as  in  l^hoKa,  and  hence  the  x  cannot  be 
based  upon  the  aspiration  of  the  rt.  ay,  for  in  that  case  it  would  be,  so  to 
speaky  retriplicated  instead  of  reduplicated   (ay-dy-ox  for  Ay-dy-ax). 
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Evidently  the  x  is  only  a  phonetic  transformation  of  the  k.  Or  in  otiier 
words :  ay-aya-x**  belongs  to  the  perfect  in  ica ;  it  is  for  ♦ay-ayp-«:a, 
which  would  be  formed  exactly  like  £^-^2o-ica.  *  But  the  k  has  become  x 
by  a  phonetic  affection.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  form  Upirevx^ 
in  the  inscription  from  Mantinea  published  by  Wescher  Bulletin  de 
r^cole  d'Ath^nes  no.  6,  1.  6,  to  which  we  may  also  add  fiiPXrjxvia  (C.  I. 
Gr.  2360  1.  7;  cp.  Stud.  vii.  393)  though  this  rests  on  somewhat  doubtful 
authority.  As  the  two  latter  forms  admit  of  no  other  explanation  what- 
ever, this  remains  probable  also  for  ay^yoxa.  In  the  later  ayifoxa 
(Boeot.  dy c/oxa  according  to  Et.  M.  9, 34)  there  is  one  more  irregularity, 
the  suppression  of  the  y,  of  which  this  is  probably  the  only  instance  in 
the  Attic  dialect.  The  Boeotians  offer  the  parallel  luv  or  f(^F:=cy«^»  the 
Tarentines  6\ioQ=:6Xiyog  (cp.  Princ.  ii.  247).  I  have  given  further 
reasons  for  believing  that  reduplicated  forms  hold  a  place  oi  their  own 
in  r^ard  to  phonetic  laws  in  my  -essay  *  Ueber  die  Tragweite  der  Laut- 
gesetze'  Berichte  der  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  1870  p.  16  ff.  Here  two 
guttiuttls  were  felt  to  be  enough. 


m.  THE  MIDDLE  PERFECT. 

Compared  with  the  active  perfect,  the  perfect  of  the  middle  is  a 
simple  verbal  form.  A  single  very  archaic  method  of  formation  has 
215  been  carried  out  here  quite  independently,  and  as  we  saw  on  p.  354,  in 
contrast  to  the  active.  We  could  only  quote  a  few  instances  in  the 
active  where  the  perfect  stem  is  immediately  united  to  the  peroonal 
endings ;  in  the  middle  this  formation  has  become  an  inviolable  mle. 
Forms  like  liEo-raiy  XiXv-irai,  iriTrvtr-rai  fiiflaK-Tai  rirv^ai  tiyixrai  are 
the  most  primitive  which  could  be  expected  from  such  stems.  They  are 
quite  paiullel  to  Vedic  forms  like  dardhi-dhvez=iTi'6£'trOt,  ri-rtk-sAisz 
Xi'\eiW'(Tai,  hu-hhu^-mahe  (from  hhu^  enjoy,  cp.  Homer,  vefvyfxiyo^). 
Perhaps  the  reason  why  the  Greek  langua^  I'etained  to  all  time  in  the 
middle  perfect  the  primitive  method  of  formation,  which  in  the  present 
and  aorist  occurs  only  to«a  very  limited  extent,  and  often  only  as  an 
archaic  rarity  (e.g.  ^ffraiy  ciKTo,  ^\<ro),  is  to  be  sought  in  the  tact  that  the 
stem  strengthened  by  the  syllable  of  reduplication  gave  as  it  were  more 
hold,  anid  had  volume  enough  to  remain  recognisable  in  spite  of  many 
mutilations  of  the  final  letter,  unavoidable  where  consonants  were  brought 
into  contact.  For  this  very  reason  the  middle  perfect  is  quite  specially 
the  place  for  consonantal  .changes  which  are  based  upon  assimilation. 
The  faithful  preservation  of  the  personal  endings  gave  to  the  stem  of  the 
middle  perfect  a  mobility  which  is  elsewhere  unknown  in  the  Greek 
verb,  without  any  loss  of  clearness.  While  the  active  perfect,  as  we 
have  seen,  developed  in  different  directions  only  during  the  course  of 
the  history  of  the  Greek  language,  the  middle  is  already  in  full  use  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  remains  essentially  unchanged  for  all  times, 
with  the  exception  of  the  third  person  plural,  which  by  degrees  dies  oui 
in  the  case  of  consonantal  stems. 

The  traces  of  a  thematic  treatment  of  the  perfect  stem  are  extremely 
scanty  in  the  middle,  a  as  forming  a  stem  occiu^,  with  the  exception  of 
iipTipafjievoc,  to  be  mentioned  immediately,  probably  only  in  the  quite 
isolated  forms  Ikycyaatrdt  Epig.  Hom.  16,  3,  tKytydavro  {ot  wap  dtov 
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ixyey^ayro)  Anth.  P.  xv.  40,  20,^  and  in  the  strange  a€vvavTar  Ap/iti- 
Kaai  in  Hesychitis,  which  evidently  belongs  to  tnvitt^  twvfAat .  'We  must  here  216 
include  the  a  in  the  stem,  and  treat  fto,  i^rai  as  the  personal  endings.    For 
-arrai  as  a  personal  termination^by  the  side  of  -arac  is  quite  unknown. — 
One  might  detect  a  trace  of  e  in  the  forms  OK-Tjxt'fiiyri  E  364,  im-vixi-fuvai 
2!  29 ;  but  iiKfix^^araif  to  be  discussed  hereafter,  and  the  cognate  forms 
iucaxiifitvo^y  acax^^nt  show  that  the  vowel  is  in  a  different  position.  With 
more  justice  Apripe-fjiiyoc  may  be  .quoted  here,  but  it  occurs  only  in 
Apollon.  Bhod.  iii.  833  and  Quint.  Smym.  ii.  265,  iii.  632,  has  in  its 
place  ofntpafiiroQ,  both  evidently  isolated  ventures  of  learned  poets. 
Another  completely  isolated  form  is  h(5aav6ai  which  occurs  once  x  316 
a»  the  middle  infinitive  to  the  active  ^iiaa.    Nor  can  we  deny  a  vocalic 
expansion  of  the  stem  in  idri^orai  discussed  on  p.  415,  while  the  Hero- 
dotean  kv-ittt-vTOA  (ii.  \%b^=-av€ivT€u)  with  the  Hera'^Jean  aylQadat^  and 
the  iupiwfAcu  quoted  by  Herodian  (Meister  Stud.  iv.  433)  maybe  grouped 
with  ^e  vocalic  eiq>ansions  mentioned  there,  which  are  perhaps  limited 
to  ,the  perfect  •  only  by  chance  [cp.  p.  273  note,  and  for  the  N.  T. 
aJ^uvTcu  Moulton's  Wiuer^  p.  96  f.]. — Some  few  forms  show  traces  of 
the  thematic  vowel :   thus  fie/i/3Xe-rac  T  363,  with  its  past  /ncfi/SXc-ro 
^516.    .We  shall  probably  best  take  these  forms  as  originating  by 
metathesis  in  fit-fitX-rai,  fn-fAeX-To,  Buttmann  Ausf.  Or.  iL^  243  regards 
the  c  here  as  the  short  vowel  of  fiefiiXrjTo  quoted  from  Theocritus,  and 
certainly  the  e  was  originally  attached  to  the  root,  but  Lobeck  adduces 
from  Oppian  Halieut.  iv.  77  the  form  fiififiXovraiy  so  that  here  the 
thematic  nature  of  the  vowel  is  unmiKtakeable. — The  e  of  the  Homeric 
dp^ptruiy  only  occturing  twice  (r  377,  524),  is  undeniably  thematic :  it  is 
indirectly  confirmed  by  the  conjunctive  opufprjrai  N  271.   (Cp.  Buttmann 
Ausf.  Gr.  ii.'  56.) — ^We  may  further  recognise  an  indubitable  transition 
into  the  thematie  conjugation  in  avaytypa<^yrai  in  Archimedes  (AJir. 
Dor.  333),  supposing  the  form,  by  the  side  oJP  which  the  isolated  avayc- 
ypSi^rai  is  also  recorded,  deserves  our  confidence. — The  same  process 
may  be  seen,  carried  out  extensively,  in  oixofiat,  if  this  verb  with  its 
peifdct  signification  is  to  be  justly  re^g^uded  as  a  petrified  perfect  of  cicw 
(rt.  /or),  Princ.  ii  1 1*5. 

Witibi  regard  to  the  personal  terminations  we  must  notice  the  careful 
preservation  of  the  suffix  for  the  1  and  3  pers.  sing,  as  compared  with  217 
the  mutilated  e  of  the  Sanskrit,  which,  is  used  for  both.  The  endings 
'trai  and  -oo  too  of  the  2  siog.  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  perfect  stem, 
as  everywhere  in  forms  of  primitive  stamp,  a  fact  established  already  on 
p.  59  f. ;  hence  iiXaXritfat  o  10,  h^cucpvtrai  U  7,  imper.  aXaXritro  y  313, 
plupf.  irtTwao  ;//  210,  Kv^oXouro  H  585.  There  are  exceptions  in  /ne/infai 
«  442,  by  the  side  of /xe/xKi^erat  ^  648,  fiifiXnai  E  284,  A  380,  N  251  and  . 
itravo  II  585,  t  447,  the  latter  form  (cp.-  p.  130)  perhaps  to  be  taken  as 
an  aorist.  As  the  only  traces  of  a  contraction  show  themselves  in  Homer 
•in  |i£/i»7y  O  18,  Y  188,  *  396,  «  115  and  in  Herodotus  in  the  imper. 
ftifiveo  (icWora,  fMifii'io  rQy  ABriyalwy  v.  105),  Lobeck's  view  (on  Butt- 
mann ii.^  244)  is  very  probable,  that  here  we  must  assume  with  Herodian 
a  present  form  fUfirofiatf  which  is  parallel  with  /ie/i/3\erac  and  connected 

*  The  thematic  perfect  iKytydorrcu  used  as  a  fatnre  (Hymn,  in  Yen.  197)  is 
too  strange  not  to  be  doubted.  There  seems  to  me  much  probability  in  Baomei- 
8ter*8  conjecture 

jrol  inuBff  irtd9§ffffi  9utfiirfphs  iKy§ydowr9S, 

XX 
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with  the  proper  names  Me/xvwv,  ] Ay afiifivtav, — 'The  loss  of  the  v  in  the 
press  of  consonants  in  the  case  of  forms  like  Trc^vXax^Cy  XeXci^Oc,  hy^fSw 
hardly  needs  further  mention. 

The  endings  -arac  and  -aro  for  the  3  plur.  have  already  been  thoroughly 
discussed  on  p.  64  f.,  so  we  need  not  return  to  them  here.  There  are 
only  two  kinds  of  formations  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  those  with 
^  before  the  a,  and  those  which  are  aspirated.  The  I  presents  no  dif- 
ficulty in  IprjpioaTai  (^  284,  329)  and  is  probably  the  consonant  of  the 
root  also  in  ippalar  M  431  (Princ.  ii.  293) ;  on  the  other  hand  in  the 
Herodotean  ayoiv/carai  ix.  26,  iaKtvalarai  iv.  58,  eerxrcva^aro  viL  62, 
icaptffKfvalaTo  v.  65  etc.  KE\iMtpilaTai  i.  140,  151,  ii.  91  it  must  un- 
doubtedly be  the  same  dental  element,  which  is  present  e.g.  in  KOfit^ij  and 
occurs  in  the  present  in  -^a>  as  a  component  part  of  the  double  con- 
sonant C  On  this  I  based  the  combination  discussed  on  p.  242,  aooord- 
ing  to  which  the  5  in  the  Homeric  ak-rjxi^ar*  (P  637),  cXiyXc^ar'  (i|  86)  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  same  way,  and  therefore  bears  witness  to  a  formatien 
which  would  end  in  -iiw  in  the  pi*esent,  while  aKiixefiivoQ  goes  back  to 
the  same  derived  stem,  though  in  this  case  it  does  not  show  this  ^.  We 
should  have  to  notice  also  aviaicalavTo'' airiarviiTav  Hesych.  if  the  gloss 
had  to  be  read  airtairalaro.  But  the  alphabetical  order  does  not  agree 
with  this,  so  that  the  tradition  must  be  regarded  as  quite  uncertain. — 
218  Attention  was  called  on  p.  405,  where  we  were  treating  of  the  active 
aspirated  perfect,  to  the  aspiration  which  appears  in  a  number  of  such 
perfect  forms  before  the  a.  The  forms  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect 
which  belong  here  are  as  follows : 

ItiUx^rai  17  72,  hiUxaT{o)  A  4.  (cp.  I  671,  X  435);  plur.  to  Zti- 
ItKrip)  I  224  with  the  present  ItiliaKo^ai  (rt.  ^i*:,  Zeik), 

tiXlxaro  Herod,  vii.  90  from  iXiaaio, 

epxp-Tai  K  283,  lipx^ro  k  241,  epxaro  J  73  from  tipyw. 

wtrdxoTo  Herod,  vii,  62  from  carrw. 

iLyafxifxixcLTai  Herod,  i.  146. 

opiapixarai  W  834,  oputpex'^TO  A  26. 

rtraxarai  Thuc.  iii.  13,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,  5  (^yriTtraxoLTai),  iTiTaxaro 
Herod,  vi.  113,  Thuc.  v.  6,  vii.  4.  The  evidence  of  the  inscription  from 
Methone  was  mentionod  above  p.  66. 

rerpa^arac  (cVi)  B  25,  Theogn.  42,  Plat.  Kep.  vii.  533,  TtTpat^B* 
(plupf.)  K  189. 

TtTpif^arai  Herod,  ii.  93. 

K  we  put  these  nine  examples  along  with  the  other  instances  of  the 
employment  of  the  endings  -arai,  -aro,  it  resvQts  that  only  the  following 
sounds  appear  before  them  : 

1)  a  vowel :  /3e/3X4ara*, 

2)  a  liquid :  ayriyipad*  (plupf.),  ItrraKaTO  Hes.  Sc.  288,  ki^Qaparai. 
3) '  ^  :  ivKivalaro  etc. 

4)  the  aspirates  x  and  0,  which  in  yey^a^arac,  KEKpvf^rat  Hes.  0pp. 
386,  TETtvxarai  N  22,  kir^xoLTo  (only  M  340),  which  following  Buttnuum 
Au^.  Or.  ii'  189  we  derive  from  enixtif,  belong  to  the  root,  in  all  other  cases 
have  arisen  from  the  corresponding  hard  or  soft  non-aspirated  explodve. 

The  only  exception  probably  is  AwiKaro  Herod,  viii,  6,  for  which  we 
should  have  expected  *<i7r/yaro.  We  may  mention. as  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  a  form  in  -vtqi  niithfully  preserved  (cp.  xiiravvTai)  the  Doric 
&iroKiKX^vTatj  as.  Ahrens  (Dor.  346)  justly  restores  the  wonls  in  Epi- 
Lus,  from  icX^w^Att.  fcX^ui,  icXc/oi, 
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As  to  the  Yocalism  of  the  stem-syllable,  the  middle  perfect  here  219 
deviates  not  inconsiderably  from  the  active.  The  intensification  of  a  to  y| 
is  here  by  no  means  firmly  established.  By  the  side  of  the  Attic -foimB 
ltlr)yixiroQj  wcVXi/y/iai,  ti\Tj^fiat,  XeX^erOai  (Soph.  El.  342)  we  find  the 
Herodotean  haXeXafifiiyog  (iii.  117),  the  Homeric  XiXaarai  (E  834). 
Over  against  the  active  iriiptjya  are  irii^aa^aiy  iti<pavTai,  How  little  the 
middle  perfect  is  disinclined  to  the  a  of  the  root  is  shown  by  fiifiafji/jiai, 
fiipXairraiy  yiypafifiatj  Keicaffffai  (r  82),  fic/L£cuTai,  TrivaXrai^  ttrraiCTat  etc. — 
The  intensification  of  c  to  oi,  though  characteristic  of  the  active  perfect,  is 
unknown  in  the  middle.  Instead  of  this  we  have  sometimes  the  ei  which 
is  common  in  the  present  stem  :  ?ihiyfiai  (from  Sophocles  onwards),  for 
which  Herodotus  has  Sf^fy/iat  {airtithkro  iii.  88),  iipitpufTro  (A  136), 
tpriptitTfiiyoc  (Herod,  iv.  152)  beside  ijpitTfiiyoc  (Hesych.),  XcXcixrai  from 
Homer  onwards  (N  256),  Triwenrfjiai  from  Aeschylus  onwards,  while  to 
the  active  eoiKa  corresponds  the  middle*irpoc4(£a(  (Eurip.  Ale.  1063),  ^ucto 
h  796  and  eikto  ^  107,  to  the  active  oUa  the  middle  i^/zac*  yiywaxw^ 
olla  Hesych.  In  TiTivxarai  (N  22)  v  becomes  ev,  but  it  remains  un- 
raised  in  Ttrv^ai  (11  622),  TirvKrai,  tetvktoj  rerv'xSai,  TtTvyfiiyoc,  From 
(tvyyv^i  in  spite  of  ^vyov,  ei^vyrjy  we  find  only  c^evy/icVoC)  and  form 
like  liivKTai,  iljtvyQai,  i^ivkto  in  Herodotus  and  Attic  writers ;  on  the 
other  hand  in  spite  of  nevOofiai  and  irevero/iac  there  are  only  Tiirvtrfjiai 
fifom  Homer  onwards  (X  505),  Triwaro  N  521,  and  in  the  same  way  in 
spite  of  0cvyb»,  viipevya  there  is  Trc^vy^cVoc  (Z  488). — We  find  no  trace 
c^  the  change  of  e  into  o,  of  which  there  are  such  numerous  instances  in 
the  active,  with  the  exception  of  IWotqi  mentioned  on  p.  415,  but  pro- 
bably wrongly  recorded;^  there  is  one  certain  instance  of  w  answerilig  to 
an  c  in  Aufpro  (F  272).  The  regular  iitpixivoq  is  quoted  first  from  ApoUon. 
Khod.  ii.  171.  But  here  undoubtedly  the  o  is  connected  with  the/ 
which  was  once  found  before  the  c  ^Mnc.  i.  442,  cp.  Fick'  216).  We 
mentioned  the  entirely  unique  readmg  in  M  340  Taaai  (irvXac)  yap 
iirwxaTo  on  p.  418.     Buttmann  to  support  his   derivation  compares 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  in  the  middle  perfect  a*preference  for 
the  vowel  a  answering  to  e  in  the  present,  to  which  we  detected  only 
slight  tendencies  in  the  active.  This  preference  is  however  limited  to  220 
the  vowel  preceding  a  liquid  or  a  nasal.  While  in  forms  like  fiipXiirraij 
KEicXcirrai,  'jrewefifiiyogj  TreVXcjcrai,  iffKtftfiiyoQ  the  c  of  the  present  stem 
appears  also  in  the  perfect,  it  becomes  a  in  Itlapiiivo^  Herod.  viL  70, 
Anstoph.,  ItlapQai  (Solon  fr.  33,  7  Be.'),  tlfrnprai  from  Homer  onwards 

iufiapTo  *  281),  etnraprai  in  Herodotus  and  Attic  writers,  IfrraXaro 
Hesiod  Sc.  288),  etrraXfjiai  from  Herodotus  onwards,  tarpayifiai  first  in 
Hymn,  in  Merc.  411,  then  in  Herodotus  and  Attic  writers,  c^9ap/iai 
from  Aeschylus  onwards,  k^Qaparo  quoted  above  frt)m  Herodotus,  Tct- 
icapfiiyoQ  first  in  A  633,  krtTaXTO  B  643,  kiriTiTaXrai  and  the  like  from 
Sophocles  onwards,  rcVarai  with  loss  of  the  y  preserved  in  Tciff^ayraij 
from  Homer  onwards  (X  19),  ridpafifxai  fix)m  Euriindes  onwards,  re- 
TpQfi^ai  from  Homer  onwards  (rtTpafifiiyoQ  P  227).  The  a  in  many  of 
these  verbs  extends  to  the  verbal  adjectives  and  passive  aorists,  in  some  ' 
also  to  the  active  aorist,  the  preference  of  which  for  a  was  mentioned  on 
p.  278,  in  several  to  the  perfect  with  k  :  c^upca,  Tiraica, 

• 

*  Cobet  Mnemos.  Nova  series  ii.  368  also  holds  that  ^S^dcrai  is  the  right  reading. 

■  B  2 
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Knally  we  have  still  to  dificnss  the  changes  which  are  brought  about- 
by  the  contact  of  the  consonants  with  each  other.  The  changes,  baaed 
upon  general  phonetic  laws,  before  the  terminations  beginning  with  r  and 
.  0  (4t6),  such  as  occur  in  XiXtKrai,  wiirvcrraif  yiypawrai^  rerpdfOt*  (M  273), 
^cx^oc  need  no  discnsskm.^  With  regard  to  the  2  sing,  we  n^y  men- 
tion that  the  oldest  form  arising  from  assimilation  is  represented  in 
Homer  by  KiKaaaai  r  S2  and  irhrwrtrai  X  494.  For  the  latter  Plato  IVotag* 
310  has  winvirai  as  a  result  of  the  frequent  reduction  of  a  double  o*  to  a 
single  one.  Somewhat  more  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  terminationa 
beginning  with  /i.  Complete  consistency  prevails  only  so  far,  that 
every  labial  ia  assimilated  to  the  fi,  thus  even  in  Homer  in  KeicaXv/ifUwoc 
n  300  etc.,  XcXeifi^eVoc  c  448,  reriMfAfAiyoQ  P  227  etc.  On  the  other  hand 
a  dental  explosive  remains  in  KiKopvOfiiyoc  F  18  etc  and  in  Pindar'a 
KtKahfUvoQ  (01.  i.  27)  by  the  side  of  the  Homeric  KiKatrfjievo^  A  339, 

221  KtKkaiitBa  w  509,  rcam^/icvoc  ^  725.  The  KiKopvOfxiyog  is  contrasted 
eq)eciaUy  shiMl>ly  with  the  equally  Homeric  XeXavfAida  A  313  and  wi^ 
wvafiai  X  505,  to  which  are  subsequently  added  ircVec^fcac,  ew^fiac.  We 
cannot  talk  of  a  phonetic  law  requiring  the  change  into  o  in  the  £M)e  of 
Homeric  forms  like  c^/i^,  ol^fjiaj  i^ltBTfjiTij  oraO/iii,  araSfidcy  &pidfA6cf 
yya6fji6c.  The  process  is  rather  to  be  explained  thus :  the  sibihuit,  whidi 
is  more  convenient  before  the  fc,  and  which  made  its  way  also  in  the  Att. 
oafiii  and  in  the  New  Ion.  pvvfi6£=zpvdfi6c9  by  degrees  became  the  rule 
with  dental  stems  iu  the  common  verbal  forms,  which  are  eqiedally  im- 
patient oi  any  harshness,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  unique  irccopvOficroc 
maintained  its  ground  only  as  an  archaism  under  the  protection  of  Epic 
formulaa — ^The  treatment  of  the  gutturals  is  to  be  .re^u:ded  in  ihe  same 
way.  There  are  many  instances  from  noun-formation  of  the  older 
method  of  treatment  according  to  which  the  hard  explosive  i:  or  x  is  re- 
tained before  ^,  as  cu:^^,  ai\firiy  ^xf /» ^Xo)(fi6i:,  av\fi6gy  r£0')(fi6t.  Among 
verbal  forms  we^find  only  ^icaxfieroc  from  the  rt.  ix  M  444,  K  135,  which 
as  a  *  petrified '  participle  takes  a  position  of  its  own.  Elsewhere  without 
exception  every  guttural  is  represented  by  y,  whether  the  stem  has  y,  as 
inlievyfiiroc  2r276,  or  ic  as  in  Mrjyfiiyoc,  ^i^eiyfiai,  ircic^pvy/uacy  xe^vXay- 
/iivoc  (^  343),  or  X  as  ii^  ^pyf^9h  a^'tyfJiat,  hdeyfiiyoc  (A  107),  rerofmyfuic, 
lilpayiiivoQ  N  393,  rtrvynivoQ  (IT  225).  Hence  fitnopvyjiiva  can'hardly 
be  the  correct  reading  in  v  435 ;  we  ought  rather  to  wiite  fii/Mpvy/iiya 
with  ApoUonius  in  his  Lexicon.  The  '  sonant  *  sound  of  ihe  y,  as  our 
physiologists  call  it,  was  more  akin  to  the  nasal,  and  hence  became  .the 
general  representative  of  the  gutturals,  as  v  did  of  the  dentals.  The  ten- 
dency of  language  is  here  always  towards  a  simple  rule  for  verbal  forma- 
tion. The  only  point  left  open  to  variation  was  the  treatment  of  a  v 
before  ft  and  before  er.  A  number  of  stems  from  Homer  onwards  with- 
out any  variation  form  their  middle  perfect  frx>m  a  stem  without  v : 
KiKpifjiaif  KeicXirai,  rtrafiivog.  In  the  case  of  others  assimilation  appears 
even  in  Homer;  thus  in  rji<r)(yiifiivoQ  2  180,  and  in  the  same  way  we  find 
in  Atdc  orators  vapwEvfjfjtai  (Aesch.  c.  Timarch.  §  43,  but  by  no  means 
on  good  authority),  but  from  Solon  onwards  (fr.  13,  71)  in  Sophocles 

222'  ^o,  Q.  1 122)  and  Plato  we  read  -irti^aanivoQ ;  frqm  Thucydides  onwards  there 
is  evidence  for  fnfilaafjiat,  in  Herodotus  (ii.  39)  we  have  aeinifjiatrfAivogj  in 
Plat.  (Eep.-x.  607,  Parmen.  145)  h^vvfiivoQ^  ireirtpa^jiiyoiy  (Leg.  vii.  807) 

'  icUmneu'  kUfnnrrtu  Hesjcb.,  if  correctly  recorded,  is  quite  unique. 
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^eviafffiivoi.  It  would  be  hard  to  quote  any,  other  example  of  the  chianffe 
of  y  into  tr.  Perhaps  the  analogy  of  the  numerous  forms  in  -afiaij  especially 
from  verbs  with  -iuf  in  the  present,  contributed  to  produce  it.  There  were 
only  four  classes  of  perfects  in  common  use  for  these  forms  with  /i,  those 
with  vowels  ot  diphthongs ;  Ttri/iriuaiy  irefriarevfiai ;  those  with  y  :  k€- 
fciipvy/iai  y  those  with  a:  ueicpv/jifiiros ;  and  those  with  <r:  KtKoiiiaiiat^ 
wapiOKivaofiivoc  The  last  formation  atteacted  to  itself,  as  it  appeam, 
fjitfiiafffiai  and  others,  while  in  the  post- Attic  period  the  analogy  df  the 
vowel-ending  prevailed  here  and  there :  rerpaxvfiivoQ  (Qalen),  but  fi/A 
also  reappears:  /zepa/i/xac  (Cramer  Anecd.  Oxon«  iv.  197).  Hence  a 
definite  rule  never  prevailed  :  for  the  variations  of  the  post-Attic  writers 
it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  Lobeck  on  Phiyn.  p.  34  sq. — "Ex^ 
amples  of  the  2  sing,  of  such  verbs  are  extremely  rare,  if  they  exist  at 
aU.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  irt^vaai  and  the  like,  which  our 
grammars  give.  Even  Buttmann  (Ausf.  Gr.  L'  442)  says  '  but  it  was 
generally  avoided  by  periphrasis.' — ^We  have  an  entirely  unique  form  in 
the  Homeric  el/icu  from  ivwyn  (r  72,  y\f  115)  with  the  participle  tiylvoQ 
(tifiiyoi  A  432,  elfUyog  O  308,  eiruifjiiyoi  H  164,  Karaeifiiyoy  v  351)  to 
which  we  actually  have  the  3  sing,  thai  X  191  (v.  1.  {orai,  clorof),  the 
latter  a  very  surprising  form  by  the  side  of  the  plupf.  €<rro  ^67,  Uoro 
M  464.     As  tr  is  elsewhere  a  very  favourite  sound  before  the  termina- 

iions  of  the  perfect,  we  have  to  look  for  some  special  reason  for  the  loss 
of  it.  Probably  thJB  is  to  be  found  in  the  preceding  diphthong,  which  is 
to  be  explained  by  reduplication,  so  that  from  Ve-Ze^/nai  first  there  came 
Vrcofiai,  as  from  Vefexov  /ciirov,  and  then  the  tr  dropped  out,  as  in 
9/Liac,  iifuBa.  Even  the  cl/ia  which  came  from  J^hiia^  fifjtfjia  may  have 
helped.     The  3  plur.  i'iar{o)  2  596  is  easily  explained  from  *eiV-aro. 

-  But  the  analogy  of  {<rrai,  ijfrro  requires  for  the  3  sing,  elorac,  the  traces 
of  whidi  have  also,  as  we  saw,  been  preserved. 

As  we  shall  discuss  the  quantity  of  the  stems  ending  in  a  vowel, 
and  the  apparent  insertion  of  a  9,  later  on  in  a  wider  connexion,  we  have 
now  only  to  add  a  word  on  a  few  passages  where  it  looks  as  though  the 
3  pi.  from  consonantal  stems,  which  could  only  be  formed  with  some  223 
difficulty,  were  replaced  by  the  3  sing.  In  Pindiu*  Pyth.  ix.  32  we  read : 
^/3y  ^  oh  Ke\£ifjiayTai<ppiy€Q  (SchoL  ixtifiaaSriirav),   It  is  veiy  easy  here 

.  with  lycho  Mommsen  to  read  ohic  kx^lfiayBtVy  though  others  find  here  the 
so-caUed  schema  Pindaricum.  Gottfr.  Hermann  on  Aesch.'Per&  569  [574 
Dind.]  is  inclined  to  regard  the  employment  of  a  form  in  -vrcu  mmi 
Atoms  in  y  with  the  force  of  a  plural  as. legitimate,  on  the  ground  that 
yrtu  could  easily  have  come  from  -y-yraij  e.g.  KUpayrai  from  KiKpay-vrat. 
But  in  reality  we  could  only  expect  -arai  in  the  case  of  consonantal 
stems.  In  Eur.  Hipp.  1255  the  more  recent  editors  write  with  Elmsley 
in  the  place  of  the  trv^^paX  of  the  M.SS. 

alai^  Kficpayrai  avfKf>opa  Ptap  kokmv, 

On  the  other  hand  no  one  tampers  with  Bacch.  1350 

cuat,  hiboKTOij  npiafivy  rXfiiJtoyis  <f>vyai, 

though  it  has  probably  never  occurred  to  any  one 'to  regard  liZoKtai  as  a 
form  which  has  arisen  by  phonetic  change  from  ^IfZoK-yrai,  There  is 
here  alfigure  of  syntax.  Hence  we- can  hardly  agree  with  Ahrens  (Dor. 
p.  335)  in  taking  hyayiypmrrai  as  a  plural  in  a  passage  of  Archimedes 
(p.  244). 
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rV.  MOODS  OF  THE  PERFECT. 

*  The  conjunctive  and  optative  of  the  perfect  occur  altogether  but 
seldom,  the  imperative  of  the  perf.  act.  hardly  occurs  at  all'  said 
Buttmann  Ausf.  Gr.  i.*  417.  For  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  and 
the  replacement  of  the  forms  by  periphrasis  in  Attic  prose  La  Roche 
furnishes  welcome  collections  in  the  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  osterr.  Gymnaaien 
Sept.  1874  p,  411  ff,  1876  p.  593  ff  (cp.  v.  Bamberg  Ztschr.  f.  Gymn.- 
1877  Ber.  p.  10). 

The  primitively  formed  imperatives  of  the  active  like  ccr^i,  &vtay6if. 
TeSvaTiit  have  been  quoted  above  p.  384.  There  is  a  remarkable  loss  of  the 
ending  in  rcVXa'  vwofinyoy  Hesych*  by  the  side  of  the  Homeric  rirXaOu 
But  ti^  really  almost  exhausts  the  stock  of  such  forms.   An  imperative- 

224  of  the  active  perfect  in  the  second  person  is  as  a  rule  possible  only  where 
the  force  is  that  of  a  present,  as  in  yiywve  (Aesch.  Prom.  193,  Soph. 

•Phil.  238,  Eur.  Or.  1220),  KeKpayere  Aristoph.  Vesp.  415,  Ktyjivtrt  Ar. 
Ach.  1 33.  In  the  last  two  forms  we  should  notice  the  e  which  has  come 
in  upon  the  analogy  of  the  present,  and  which  reappears  also  in  the  few 
instances  of  the  3  sing. :  //e/iaOijiccrai  quoted  by  Kriiger  from  Stobaens 
('4  p.  318  Leipzig'?),  and  cTravarcraXkcVw  Arist.  Meteor,  iii.  5  pt  376 
b  29.  Ahrens  (Dor.  330)  quotes  as  Doric :  KtKKvKE  Epicharm.  Anecd. 
Oxon.  iv.  339,  where  evpijicc  is  also  mentioned,  ycyoicrw,  hvtfrraKhf^^ 
irapmreiTTituciTw  from  Archimedes.  j^Jelf  §  1 95  Obs.  1  gives  fieftriKerkt, 
ioiKtrw  from  Lucian.] 

Of  conjunctives  it  is  only  that  from  the  present-like  ol^a  which  is  at 
all  common.     The  only  genuine  conjimctive  forms  of  primitive  formation 
with  a  shoii}  mood- vowel  ai^  li^ofitv  A  363,  11  19,  y  18,  uZete  8  18, 
2  53,  1  17  and  TmroiBofiiv  k  335.     The  usual  conjimctives  for  olha  are- 
formed  from  the  e-stem  by  adding  the  thematic  vowel  lengthened  as  for 
a  conjunctive  :  tlUbi  tS  235  (I.  Bekker  can  hardly  be  right  in  giving 
llibi)   tlla   (A   515   etc.).      The  corresponding  contracted  forms,  also- 
occurring  in  Homer  {dl^q  0  420,  ill^  O  207,  e\l(ooL  /3  112)  are  in  later 
times  the  only  forms  in  use.     In  all  other  verbs  the  usual  final  vowel  of 
the   perfect  stem  is  lengthened  in  the  conjunctive,  like  the  thematic 
vowel,  as  in  the  Homeric  forms  op^pp  e  361,  wpol3efif}K^  U  54,  jiiflpvxp 
P  264,  ippiy^trt  r  353,  £<rri;oy  x  ^^9»  A*^/'^^'?  A  353,  oXwXp  A  164, 
opwpri  I  610,  iTEiroiOw  w  329,  ireirolByc  v  344,  ttc^vici;  A  483  (but  IfJivefvp 
Theogn.  396)  and  in  post-Homeric  forms  like  yey 6yy  Theogn.  300,  di^ly. 
Xen.,  elKrjfltuffi  Plat.  Polit.  269,  ioUut  Xen.,  oU-wJJerod.  iv.  180,  kardfAey 
Plat.,  koTwai  Eurip.  Demosth.,  ItrrrjKri  P  435,  Herod.,  Attic,  KtKXayyia^ 
Ar.  Veep.  929,  /c£*:\o^w<ri  Equ.  1149*,  XeXifdy  Theogn.  121,  Trt^X^yi?  Ar. 
Av.   1350,  TiBvi}K(MKn  Thuc.  viii.  74,  uupXrik-rj  Ar.  A  v.  1457,  wetpwevKhfyrt 
Tab.  Heracl.  i.  122,  125  etc. 

In  the  optatives  we  may  notice  a  threefold  distinction.  A  small  num- 
ber of  them,  following  the  inflexion  of  the  perfect  stem  elsewhere,  have 
throughout  primitive  foims  :  kara-irj-y  Homeric  {at^EffTait]  \p  101,  169)^ 
reQyairiy  2  98,  also  in  Theognis  343  and  in  Xenophon,  rcrXa/ij  I  373. 
With  these  we  may  place  the  common  ethii]y,  inasmuch  as  the  stem  tl^e 

225  is  treated  quite  after  the  rule  for  verbs  in  Ml,  and  hehtlij  Plato  Phaedr^ 
251.  The  second  method  of  foimation  was  probably  developed  from 
the  last-named,  the  stem-forming  c  passing  into  the  thematic  o^  as  in 
lo(riy  (discussed  on  p.  333)  by  the  side  of  uirjy.    So  we  may  explaia 
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vtTToiOoiri  Arist.  Ach.  940,  Idti^ok-olrj  or,  as  Meineke  Com.  ii.  179  con- 
jectures, e^ri^oKorj  (cp.  iroiw)  in  Cratinus,  iKirt^tvyoiriv  Soph.  O.  B.  840, 
TrpozKriKvdoiriQ  Xen.  Cyr.  ii  4,  17,  and  irewayoli)r  in  Eupolis  mentioned 
above  p.  336. — The  third  metihod  of  formation,  according  to  which  the 
stem-vowel  of  the  perfect  is  treated  just  like  the  thematic  vowel  of  the 
present,  is  the  most  common,  and  probably  occurs  even  in  Homer 
fitfiXilKoi  I.  Bekker  and  La  Roche'  after  Aristarchus  O  270  (v.  1. 
ftefiXriiceiY  ire^cvyoc  a  doubtful  reading  in  *  609  (I.  Bekker  7r«0£vy«).  In 
A  35  fieppbtSoic  is  well  established.  Post-Homeric  examples  are  furnished 
by  cc/3e/3\^fcoc£K  Thuc.  ii.  48,  (iifipuncoi  Herod,  i.  119,  wepuXriXvdoi  Herod« 
iii.  140,  ioUot  Flat.,  evpfiKoi  Herod,  i.  44,  tvpaKoifiEv  on  the  Cretan 
inscription  published  by  Bergmann  1.  71,  \yKtxnpi]Koi  i.e.  lyKix^ip^Kot 
inscription  of  Tegea  V.  12  (Grelbke  Stud,  ii  39),  KadttrHjKoi  Flat.  Legg. . 
759,  ifXiaKoi  Herod,  i.  83,  wfiXiiKoi  Lys.  xxiii.  3,  ire7ro(/;icoc  Thuc.  viii.  108, 
•freirdrdoi  Flat.  Farm.  140. 

The  mood-formation  of  the  middle  is  still  less  commonly  employed. 
For  the  2  sing,  of  the  imperative  I  find  only  liXaXtjao  y  313,  hih^o  IS, 
228,  Y  377,  X  340,  fxifjiytiffo  common  in  comic  writers  (Meineke  Com.  v. 
p.  635),  vtrrpfiffo  Fherecr.  Mein.  Com.  ii.  287,  wei^vXaEo  Hekiod  0pp.  797, 
oracle  in  Herod,  vii.  148. — The  3  sing,  is  more  common,  because  in  this 
the  true  perfect  force  can  be  brought  out.  As  examples  we  may  take 
the  only  iAiree  which  are  Homeric,  di'^^Ofii  fi  51,  162,  rervx^fof  fi  356,  ^ 
231,  TtTpai^Bbi  M  273,  and  also  irgirtipaodia  Ar.  Yesp.  1129,  yeyefititrOut^ 
fjLidiiffdu)  both  in  Flat.  Soph.  267,  (retraxOu)  Antiph.  Meineke's  Com.  liL 
130,  ycypa^Oci),  ^e^eVBoi,  ^i^oVBo;,  ^£^0x^01  quoted  from  Flato,  ^£^(^ax0w 
from  Xenophon. — Among  the  conjunctive  forms  the  most  remarkable  is 
wpogapiipiTai  Hesipd  0pp.  431,  as  being  the  only  instance  of  the  insertion 
of  the  diort  mood-vowel  in  the  middle-perfect.  The  reading  however  is  not 
quite  certain.  We  may  compare  also  the  forms  of  the  same  verb  quoted 
on  p.  417.  We  also  mentioned  there  opwptfrai  N  271,  which  is  related  226 
to  an  indie,  ^opufperai  precisely  as  7r£7rX^yp  is  to  iriwXfjye,  Other  forms 
of  the  kind  seem  to  occur  only  from  a  few  vowel-stems  where  the 
meaning  is  that  of  a  present.  'fiefiyiutueOa  (Stein  writes  ^tpLviifitda) 
Herod,  vii.  47  (beside  fiefivufieda  £  168)  and  the  accent  of  forms  like 
^efiynrai  Isocr.  xviii.  40,  tceKTTJTai  Flat.  Theaet.  200  c,  Ketcr^ffOe  Isocr.  iii. 
49,  point  to  contraction,  either  of  the  long  stem-vowel  with  the  short 
mood- vowel  which  might  be  expected;  ^fie-fiyrj-o-fiida,  or  with  the  same 
vowel  lengthened  as  in  the  thematic  present :  *fjiefiyr)'W'fi£Oa.  The  two 
Doric  forms  of  the  kind,  quoted  by  Ahrens  Dor.  333,  deserve  notice : 
Tab.  Heracl.  i.  137  otrtra  jca  iy  avr^  r^  y^  oiico^o^^rac,  and  in  the 
Theraean  inscription  C.  I.  Or.  2448  vii.  12  according  to  the  very 
probable  reading  of  Ahrens  :  6aa  ica  ^^  wy  vefrparai,  Ferhaps  we  may 
argue  from  these  two  forms,  to  replace  which  an  Attic  writer  had '  to 
resort  to  periphrasis,  to  a  wider  extension  of  the  mood-formation  of  the 
perfect  among  the  Dorians. — Optatives  are  only  possible  from  vowel- 
st^ms.  fiefiyj^fjLTjy  Q  745  and  XiXvro  tr  238  with  the  variant  XeXvyro  (^# 
yvla  licaorrov),  ^E^ntrOe'  di^efiiyoi  £ii;r£  Hesych.  are  formed  by  the  imme 
diato  addition  of^the  mood-element.  There  is  good  evid^ice  for  the 
following  Attic  forms  of  this  kind :  ^cfiy^ro  Aristoph.  Flut.  991,  Flat. 
B«p,  vii.  518,  Kticryro  Flat.  Legg.  v.  731, *i:£«:Xno  Soph.  Fhil.  119  Dind.| 
ciafiiflXyaSt  Andoc.  ii.  24  (Bekker).  Here  and  there  forms  crop  up  like 
fitfiyfo  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  5,  v.  L  fJitf*yyo)j  ixtfiyi^ro  "¥  361  (Bekk« 
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fxefAypTo)f  fi€fiyfro  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  3.  Oobet  Novae  Lect  p.  223  £ 
recognises  only  formations  of  the  former  kind.  As  Lobeck  P&tL.  i.  426 
righily  perceived,  fie  fir  ^  could  only  be  explained  by  a  transition  into 
the  analogy  of  the  present  form  ^lunyrto-w.  But  the  rarity  of  sudi  fomiB 
makes  them  suspicious. 


V.  VERBAL  NOXJNS  OF  THE  PERFECT. 

The  infinitive  of  the  active  perfect  has  already  been  treated  by  us  on 
various  occasions,  especiaily  on  pp.  341,  345,  390  ff.  Hence  it  is  soffi* 
dent  here  ix)  illustrate  by  examples  the  chief  kinds  of  formation  t 

227  1 )  Perfect  infinitives  in  -ftevat. 

€9rcf/Li£ia(  K  480|  rerXa/icy^ac  v  307,  reOra/ierac  £L  225,  \hiuyai  ik  154. 

2)   in  'll€V. 
a)  pHmitive. 
fiifiafiiy  P  359,  iKyeyafxey  E  248,  hdifxei'  c  274,  "ihfuy  A  719. 

b)  with  a  preceding  stem-forming  e. 

Heracl.  irc^urcvic^cv  (p.  390),  iivriTreiroySifity  in  Archimedes,  y€- 
yhfyifxty  9  223,  iiyuyifity  N  56. 

3)  in  'vaL  (post-Homeric). 

a)  primitive. 

Pcjidyai  Eurip.  Heracl.  610,  Hirofhfiavai  Herod,  v.  86,  kvrayat, 
TcBydyai  from  Herodotus  onwards  (i.  17,  31)  in  common  use. 

b)  with  a  preceding  stem-forming  e. 

h^ii'vai  from  Thucydides  onwards,  ^c^oiicc-vai  Eurip.  Suppl.  548, 
ec^^i'at  from  Herodotus  and  Aeschylus  onwards,  koiKtyai  and  tlKiyai 
Attic,  ii\iaKiyai  Herod,  i.  70. 

4)  in  -€«/  {yiv). 

by  the  addition  of  the  ending  usual  in  the  thematic  present;  yt- 
yhctiy  Find.  01.  vi.  49,  cel^vKnv  Theocr.  i.  102,  ^x^a^eiK  Find.  fr.  57 
Be.'  cp.  above  p.  391,  iirtreBewpriKrjy  inscr.  of  C^me  C.  I.  no.  36401. 19. 
Cp.  p.  391. 

The  middle  infinitive  with  its  invariable  ending  -trBai  after  vowels 
(Homer.  aXaXiftrdaij  KeKXilvSat,  KareipvaOat,  neTryvaOaif  KcxpXQirdai^f  and 
'dai  after  consonants  (Homer,  a^'iyfiai^  hhM\dat,  xewvaSaij  XtXiifBai) 
presents  no  peculiarities. 

On  the  other  hand  the  active  participle  requires  a  short  disciuunon. 
While*  the  participial  ending,  in  ihe  case  of  all  tense-stems  with  active 
inflexions,  is  elsewhere  represented  by  a  suffix  'O/rU  or  -n^,  the  perfect 
stem  alone  has  its  special' suffix  -ct  fern.  -via.  The  connexion  of  these 
two  forms  can  hardly  be  understood  from  Greek  alone.     But  here  the 
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Sanskrit  -vat  with  the  by-forms  -vans,  us  and  the-  feminine  -ushl  at  once 
supplied  the  explanation.  As  this  suffix  also  is  limited  to  the  perfect, . 
and  as  in  Zend  too  as  well  as  in  Church-Slavonic  it  reappears  in  the 
43ame  application,  we  can  determine  with  certainty  the  special  formation 
of  the  perfect  participle  in  the  Indd-Germanic  period,  and  thus  may  re- 
gard its  consistent  canying  out  in  Greek  as  a  special  aitJiaism,  In  228 
Sanskrit  the  nom.  sing,  of  t£e  masculine  ends  in  -vdn^  that  of  the  neuter 
in  vat.    Thus 

da-dr^van  corresponds  to  the  Greek  fit^opK^t 

torsthi-vdn  „  „  „      itrrar^s 

IkP-bhU'-van  fj  „ .         „      irt-^v^s 

vid-vdn  ,,  „  ,,      cid-iur 

• 

and  still  more  exactly  in  the  vowel  of  the  stem  the  Sanskrit  and  Zend 
fern,  vid-uahl  answers  to  the  Greek  ll-vla. 

Even  in  the  accentuation  of  the  suffix  Sanskrit  and  Greek  are  alike. 
In  Church-Slavonic  also  the  suffix  -tnZ  is  preserved  with  the  same  fono* 
tion,  e.g.  dorvU^^ltltaKutQ ;  for  the  variations  here  produced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  expanding  suffix  we  may  refer  to  Schleicher's  Compendium' 
390  f.  Latin  has  perhaps  preserved  two  relics  of  this  form,  though  the 
words  are  used  as  substantives :  papd-ver  and  cadd-ver.  The  former 
sieems  to  go  back  to  a  rt.  pap,  shoot,  grow  up,  swell,  which  ooeurs  in 
pap-ida  blister  and  pcump-inu-s  (cp.  Fick*  137)  :  '  swollen '  is,  I  think, 
a  suitable  name  for  the  luxuriantly  growing  poppy.^  Cp.  Brugman 
Stud.  viL  322.  Cadd-ver  would  be  formed  from  rt.  cad  by  a  stem-form- 
ing a,  like  KiKa<^ii)i)Q  from  the  stem  ica^e.  The  'fallen'  would. certainly 
well  suit  the  meaning. 

The  perfect  paHiciple  is  extremely  common  even  in  Homer,  £Eur 
more  common  than  all  the  other  forms  of  the  active- perfect.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  the  loss  of  the  /  in  the  Greek  masculine  and  neuter 
after  consonants,  e.g.  in  iopyw^',  fitfitjKbJCf  elidtg.  In  the  numetoua 
Homeric  forms  in  which  the  stem-vowel  remains  unimpaired  before  the 
4snffix,  the  remembrance  of  a  spirant  once  present  has  been  retained : 
fiefiautQ,  ^edaiac,  yLtnaitg^rtQvriuigy  rerXriaroQ,  wttrrrjufCf  TiTirjdtCj  fitfiafnjArif 
KEKOTTikfc,  Ki\aprf6ri.  The  later  contracted  forms,  of  which  iorwQ  alone 
remained  in  common  use,  while  the  others  like  fiifiiacy  ycywcy  ireiiTc(>Cy 
were  confined  to  the  language  of  poetry,  correspond  to  the  natural  change 
of  form.  For  cori^c  the  intermediate  form  ktrnwc  occurs  in  Herod,  ii  151 .  229 
Oh  the  other  hand  the  /  survives  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  feminine.  .  For 
it  is  only  by  the  help  of  the  primitive  form  vaa-ia  that  ^vtr-ia  and  with 
the  regular  loss  of  the  v  via  are  intelligible.  Sanskrit  in  its  tuhrt  shows 
the  same  reduction  of  va  to  u.  The  preference  of  the  feminine  for  the 
short  stem-vowel  {apupvla,  /le/iaio/Ia)  was  treated  on  p.  365  ;  the  Doric 
-cia,  i.a  -e-ha  on  p.  392.  The  Doric  form  presupposes  according  to  our 
view  the  existence  of  an  ending  already  shortened  to  -via,  a  presupposi- 
tion quite  justified  by  the  fact  that  from  Homer  onwards  no  fuller  form 
than  this  occurs.  The  form  -vta  is  not  altogether  unknown  even  to  the 
Dorians;  cp.  KaSeffraKviav  Cretan  inscription,  published  by  Naber 
Mnemos.  i.  p.  79, 1.  14,  68.  The  stock  of  the  extant  participles  in  -vca 
is  supplemented  by  forms  without  reduplication  which  have  become  sub- 

*  This  view  now  seems  to  me  more  probable,  than  that  which  I  gave  in  Princ. 
i.  358  [omitted  in  Grundz.'  p.  287,  but  cp.  p.  611],  though  it  differs  but  little,  bo 
far  as  the  meaning  goes. 
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stantives,  like  aWvia^  uyvia,  opyvta^  "Aprntia^  EcXe/Ovca  (by-form  '£X^eca)| 
^QpdQvia :  thefie  are  discussed  by  Wiimer  in  the '  Sprachw.  Abhandlongen/ 
p.  Ill  ff. 

The  form  of  the  nom.  sing.  masc.  of  these  participles  is  not  whoUy 
free  from  difficulties.  From  the  stein  fulor  we  cannot  get  to  fcii^wc* 
For  compensatory  lengthening  never  results  from  the  rejection  of  an 
explosive  sound.  Hence  I  have  already  Stud.  ii.  171  endeavoured  to 
establish  the  probability  that  feicwc  goes  back  to  the  stem  /cc^oc  (SktJ 
vidvcis),  so  that  in  Greek  there  are  at  least  some  traces  of  the  variety  of 
stems  in  these  participles,  which  in  Sanskrit  is  ijauch  greater.  The 
feminine  at  any  rate  can  only  be  reached  from  the  «-stem. 

A  further  irregulaiiiy  is  found  in  the  variation  of  quantity  in  the 
Homeric  participles.  Instead  of  the  prevalent  suffix  -^r  we  find  in  the 
following  9  instances  the  lengthened  form  -a>r :  fttfiaQra  e  130,  yeyaOra 
I  456,  a  144  (plur.  B  866),  K£icfxri£iTi*Z  261,  «:£icXiyywrec  n  430  (*  ir  rp 
IrifHf,  rSty  * ApiarcipypVy  v.  1.  urcicX^yovrcc),  P  756,  fiefiaHre  E  569,  fiefiaAroQ 
0  ll8,  fAtfjiautTes  B  473,  vTroireTrriywrec  B  312,  rtQvriwTa  7t  464,  II  858, 
rcOvi^cDrc  k  494,  riQvqiitTiav  II  16,  rcrpiywrac  B  314,  Trtt^wraQ  €  477.  Two 
of  these  stems  show  short  by-forms  fjitfiaute  {fiefiaore  N  197,  fiEfidore^  B 
230  818)  and  rtOnywc  (rcdviforoc  P  435,  ace.  s.  P  402,  plur.  ;//  84).  After 
what  Brugman  Stud.  iv.  173  f  has  said  upon  this  case  and  others  like  it, 
it  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  we  must  regard  the  digamma  as  the 
source  of  the  varying  quantity.  We  recognized  similar  phenomena  in 
the  case  of  the  augment  on  p.  81. 

The  analogy  of  the  present,  which  we  have  often  met  in  the  perfect, 
did  not  spare  the  participles  either.  Doric,  Aeolic  and  isolated  Homeric 
cases  of  the  kind  were  put  together  above  p.  393  ffi  Formations  like 
/3e/3cD(ra,  errrCiffa  were  also  discussed  there. 

The  three  quite  anomalous  forms  »rf0vforcc>  ficfivforc,  XeXeixforeg 
were  treated  of  on  p.  408. 

The  middle  participle,  of  all  perfect  forms  in  Homer,  and  perhaps 
throughout  all  Greek  literature,  the  most  common,  is  formed  with  the 
greatest  regularity.  As  in  the  infinitive  the  main  accent  invariably 
falls  on  the  penultimate.  Accentuation  of  the  termination  as  opposed 
to  the  stem  prevails  indeed  also  in  the  participle  and  in  the  infinitive  of 
the  active,  in  the  former  case  in  agreement  with  Sanskrit.  The  middle 
perfect  participles  have  among  the  Indians — thus  difiering  from  Greek— 
the  termination  -and,  so  that  in  the  case  of  the  middle  participle  there  is 
no  longer  complete  agreement  between  the  two  languages.  A  few  Greek 
forms,  in  the  opinion  of  some  grammarians,  made  an  exception  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  accent,  being  accentuated  on  the  antepenultimate,  in  this 
case  ranking  as  Aeolic.  These  are  ciXaX/z/icroc,  ajcax'/ftcoc  and  aKtixi" 
uevoQ  (S  29),  itprjpiiniyoc  Apollon.  Rhocl.  iii.  833,  cXiyXa/ievoc,  ifftrvfierot* 
Herodian  appears  to  have  wavered  in  his  judgment  of  these  forms,  for 
in  i.  471  he  approves  aA:ax>7/i(VoC)  in  ii.  142  u«:ax4/<ei'oc.  Lobeck  on 
Buttm.  Ausf.  Gr.  ii.^  43  discusses  all  the  instances,  laying  especial  stress 
on  the  meaning,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  justly  defending  the  usual 
accentuation,  especially  for  cXiyXa/icVoc.  Certainly  /xcjuviy/ievoc,  ^cScyuc- 
roC)  Ke\pTffiiyoc  and  other  participles  have  no  more  of  the  force  or  a 
perfect  than  those  forms,  and  yet  they  follow  the  general  rule.  Complete 
regularity  then  does  not  prevail  here.  A  place  of  their  own  must 
be  assigned  to  forms  like  dXir)//icFoc  ^  807,  ovfifxtvoQ  fl  33.     These  are 
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naturally  forms  with  the  force  of  a  present,  of  the  Aeolic  type.  Start- 
ing firom  thase  some  grammarians  held  that  the  accentuation  of  €he 
present  was  justified  even  in  the  case  of  several  genuine  perfect  forms. 

VI.   TENDENCIEa  TOWARDS  SIGMATIC  PERFECT-FORMS.  231 

It  is  only  now  that  we  have  traced  the  forms  of  the  perfect  through 
the  active  and  the  middle,  that  we  can  touch  upon  a  number  of  forma^ 
tions  which  are  characterized  by  the  sibilant  (r  in  a  manner  completely 
different  from  the  rule  for  perfect  formation.  The  question  concerns 
the  foUowing  forms : 

L)  The  two  third  persons  plural  of  the  active  :  terd-ri,  which  is  in  use 
from  Homer  (Z  151)  onwards,  and  ec^aeri,  which  is  quoted  several  timea 
from  Euripides  (Hel.  497,  I.  A.  848),  Aristophanes  (Nub.  341,  343, 
Av.  383)  and  other  comedians,  and  besides  only  two  or  three  times  from 
Plato  (Soph.  230). 

2)  ycypai/zarac,  the  corresponding  middle  form,  only  in  Tab.  HeracL 
i.  121  offffa  iv  T^  avvdiiK^/,  yeypaxjmTai, 

3)  fA€fiiaOw<T(a>rTai  ib.  106  :  rav  ydi',  &y  ka  avroi  fiefiiaOufffutyraif  if 
uprvaiavTi  i)  dTro^wiTai  rdv  kniKapnriay, 

4)  The  inflexion  of  ((rd/x(,  carried  out  throughout  among  the  Dorians, 
which  I  have  treated  more  ftiUy  Stud.  i.  1,  240  IF.  The  recorded  forma 
are 

iera/ic  Epich.  fr.  98  Ahi-.  Find.  Pyth.  iv.  247,  Theocr.  v.  119. 

"laaiQ  or  tff^c  Theocr.  xiv.  34. 

lerdn  C.  I.  no.  5773,  Theocr.  xv.  146. 

\(Ta^tv  Find.  Nem.  vii.  14.  ' 

laarc  Periander  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  i.  99. 

"iffavTi  Epich.  fr.  26,  Theocr.  xv.  64. 

There  is  also  3  pi.  conj.  ladyn  or  larayn  C.  I.  Or.  5013  (otto  wy 
t<Tayri=iya  elhuKriy  Chishull  iffwyri). — Inf.  Itrafjieyai  according  to  Hesych^ 
yiffafityai '  d^fyai,  partic.  lemc  ApoUon.  de  adv.  587,  8,  dat.  itrayri  find, 
Pyth.  iii.  29. 

The  (T,  imited  generally  with  the  vowel  a,  reminds  us  at  once  of  two 
kinds  of  formations,  on  the  one  hand  of  the  3  pers.  pi.  in  -tray,  like  c-So-aaK, 
e-t^a-ffay  (cp.  pp.  48,  50).  This  analogy  comes  out  still  more  plainly  in 
the  Homeric  plupf.  "iffay,  the  past  of  iaatri.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
syllable  -aa  suggests  the  sigmatic  aorist.  After  the  views  expressed  on 
pp.  11,  12  as  to  compouuded  tense-formation,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
have  an  instance  of  this  here.  These  forms  have  the  especial  interest, 
that  they  reveal  the  connexion  of  the  Latin  with  the  Greek  perfect.  232 
The  Latin  perfect  makes  use  of  composition  in  three  ways,  viz.  first,  in 
all  perfects  to  form  the  3  plur. ;  secondly,  to  form  the  conjunctive ; 
thirdly  to  form  the  whole  perfect-stem.  t<raert  i.e.  fic-trayri  and  liiatrt  are 
the  analogies  for  the  first  application,  fil-trayrt  differs  from  vidt-rurU  i.e. 
vide-8unt  only  inasmuch  as  the  Greek  stem  preserves  its  primitive  foion, 
while  the  Latin  has  become  disyllabic.  The  relation  is  just  the  same 
between  vidervnt  and  the  Heraclean  fisfjuaBw-ffwyTai,  while  the  Latin 
perfect  in  -«I,  e.g.  lil-si  and  the  corresponding  Old  Irish,  e.g.  gabsi  cepit, 
gen-aorm  fecimus  resemble  the  completely  sigmatic  "itrafxu  We  shall 
return  to  c<Td/xc  under  the  sigmatic  aorist ;  in  this  word,  as  the  force  i& 
completely  that  of  a  present,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  ever 
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■characterised  by  initial  reduplication.  .  In  any  case  we  have  in  dealing 
with  these  wonis  to  take  into  account  the  fbrms  which  Delbriick  de- 
49cribes  (Altind.  Terb.  p.  181)  as  '  double  stems.' 

Vn.  THE  PLUPBRFECr. 

The  pluperfect,  as  the  past  tense  of  the  peirfect,  seemed,  until  recently, 
to  be  a  tense  limited  to  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  possession -of  which 
these  two  languages  had  the  advantage  even  over  Sanskrit  with  all  its 
wealth  of  form^.     W.  von  Humboldt  had  indeed,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
^  Tempera  und  Modi '  p.  xiii  and  230,  recognised  that  Sanskrit  was  not 
entirely  destitute  of  forms  of  a  similar  stamp,  which  lay  concealed  among 
the  r^uplicated  aprists.     But  it  was  in  Grassmann's  Lexicon  to  the 
Bigveda  and  in  Delbriick's  Old-Indian  Verb  p.  122  that  an  Indian  plu- 
perfect was  for  the  first  tune  definitely  recognised.     Still  it  is  only 
among  the  Greeks  and  Komans  that  this  tense  has  a  wider  extension, 
and  thereby  receives  its  definite  place  in  the  system  of  the  verb.     The 
past  tense  from  the  perfect  stem  has  three  kinds  of  general  distinctive 
marks :  the  augment  as  a  sign  of  the  past  tense,  the  reduplication  as  a 
sign  of  the  perfect  stem,  and  finally  the  secondary  personal  endinjga, 
which  are  the  only  ones  possible  for  any  augmented  tense.     Of  these 
^33  three  distinctive  marks  the  augment  is  in  the  pluperfect  the  most 
moveable.     We  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  so  light  an  initial  syl- 
lable did  not  cling  very  firmly  to  forms  which  had  already  so  much  to 
carry,  and  in   which   the  past-force  remained  for  the  most  part  re- 
cognisable even  without  this  syllable.      Hence  from  Homer  onwards 
we  find  in  the  most  difierent  kinds  *of  literature  pluperfect  forms  without 
any  augment,  like  airoTidyatrayj  as  La  Roche  writes  /li  393  with  most 
M.SS.,  iifi<l>ifi€(iiiK€i  9  68,  rirv^o  9  163,  iriWTWKttrav  Thuc.   I  89,  ireroy 
dufuy  Plato  Phaedr.  89,  afroiretpevyri  Plato  Apol.  36  a,  hafiifiifKit  Xen. 
Anab.  vii.  3,  20,  vevoyOetrar  Dem.  xviii.  213,  orrunnaay  Herod.  viL  125. 
It  will  suffice  here  to  refer  to  the  most  recent  investigation  of  this  ques- 
tion by  La  Roche  in  the  Ztschr.  f.  d.  osterr.  Gymn.  1874,  p.  408  £     We 
may  just  mention  elarfiicHy  (cp.  above  p.  86)  which  occurs  first  in  Hesiod 
.  (Scut.  2&9),  and  then  often  in  Attic  poets  (Ar.  Av.  513)  and  prose 
writers  (Thuc.  i.  89),  without  the  short  forms  ccrrarov,  ktrraTriyf  ttrraeav 
ever  having  the  augment,  and  everywhere  constantly  interchaziged  with 
the  unaugmented  forms.     Three  methods  of  formation  are  in  use :  viz. 
first,  the  primitive,  in  which  we  have  only  the  distinctive  .marks  men- 
'  tioned  above ;  secondly,  the  thematic,  in  which  the  perfect  stein  is  ex- 
panded by  an  added  vowel ;  thirdly  the  compound,  in  which  we  may 
•clearly  recognize  the  appended  stem  of  the  verb  substantive.     In  the 
middle  the  first  formation  alone  prevails :  in  the  active  the  first  and 
49eoond  are  represented  only  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  while  the 
third  has  become  the  rule. 

A)  Active  Pluperfect. 

1)  Primitive  Formation. 

All  the  forms  belonging  here,  like  MviO fxey^  iticrriy,  ^trfuv,  c^av,  have 
tdready  been  quoted  on  p.  385  ff.  along  with  those  of  the  primitive 
perfect,  so  that  we  have  no  need  to  say  anything  more -about  them. 
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2)  Thematic  Formation. 

Here  belong,  as  the  clearest  representatives  of  the  kind,  the  two  Epic 
past  tenses  (3  plur.)  kfiifinKov  i  439  with  the  participle  fic/iiyrwc  aiid 
tirii^vKoy.  Hes.  Theog.  152,  0pp.  149,  Sent.  76.  The  case  is  the  same 
wilh  &ytayov  i  331,  &v(ayt  e  276,  inasmuch  as  we  have  repeatedly  learnt  234- 
to  recognise  &yutya  as  a  perfect.  Bnt  here  the  perfect  too  is  sometimes 
inflected  like  a  present  (avwyei).  The  analogy  of  the  imperfect  is  in 
these  pluperfects  just  as  unmistakeable  as  that  of  the  present  in  many 
perfect  forms  quoted  above.  Such  pluperfects  correspond  exactly  to 
Sanskrit  formations  like  e.g.  a-KaJSakahorm  with  the  perfect  UaJSaksha 
(rt.  lUiksh  see).  As  in  Sanskrit  the  border  line  between  these  formations 
and  reduplicated  aonsts  is  doubtful,  so  with  the  Greek  wirfKiiyov  w» 
cannot  determine  whether  it  is  the  pluperfect  to  iriirXfiya  or  an  aorist. 
The  form  was  discussed  more  thoroughly  on  p.  290. 

But  there  are  also  some  past  tenses  of  the  like  kind  which  occur 
only  in  the  third  person  singular.  As  with  these  there  is  no  diflereno& 
between  the  ordinary  perfect  and  the  past  perfect,  we  cannot  talk  here 
of  a  transition  into  the  analogy  of  the  present.  The  distinction  between 
perfect  and  pluperfect  consists  here  exclusively  in  the  augment.  But  aa 
the  latter  may  always  be  omitted  in  Epic  poetry,  to  which  all  these  forma 
belong,  the  two  coincide  in  form,  and  it  is  only  the  connexion  which 
decides.     Here  belong 


av^rivo&fv  A  266  l^pa  o\  aifu  tfri  6€pfi6v  dv,  t(  urrtiKfjs 
fV-€M-^M)^f  B  219  ytdyfi  d*  intyrfpoot  Xax*^ 
dtidu  2  84  dcidcc  yap  fi^  \tufi6v  dfrafi^a'fic  (rthripff 
f yry<DVf.  S  469 
'  yiyiavt  Q  703  KCDKvu'iv  r  Sp*  hrttraj  y/y»yt  rt  nay  Korii  Sarv 

with  the  present-like  offooy  re  yiytayt  Poiitrac  e.g.  (  294.  Cp,  Buttmann 
Ausf.  Gr.'  ii.^  35  f.  It  is  plain  that  we  have  to  deal  here  only  with 
perfoctB  which  have  the  force  of  a  present.  One  feels,  with  formations  of 
tj^  kind,  how  slight  are  the  means  which  language  employs  for  the  most 
important  distinctions,  and  can  realLse  the  dangers  to  whidi  the  system  of 
verbal  forms  must  have  been  exposed  in  languages  which  do  not  possefls 
dth^  the  augment  or  the  distinction  between  piimaiy  and  seoondaiy 
terminations.  Perhaps  the  lack  of  perspicuity  in  the  forms  just  dis- 
cussed contributed  to  favour  the  extension  of  the  third  pluperfect 
formation. 

3)  Compound  Formation.  235 

The  Ionic  dialect  from  Homer  onwards  has  preserved  for  us  a  plu- 
perfect which  is  characterised  by  the  addition  of  two  vowels,  pronounced 
separately,  to  the  perfect  stem.  Fanatical  friends  of  the  theory  of  the 
'  connecting  vowel '  necessarily  found  this  inconvenient,  inasmuch  as  it 
looked  as  if  language  here,  in  its  excessive  luxuriance,  employed  two 
'  connecting  vowels,'  though  one  of  these  could  not  help  being  so  completely 
in  the  way  of  the  other,  that  it  really  turned  into  a  '  hindering  voweL^ 
We  have  here  to  do  with  forms  like  the  following  : 

1  sing,  ^ha  SS  71,  ph*  irl  tf^ptfri  9  366,  pha  Theogn.  853,  Herod.  iL 
150,  Callimach.  fr.  297  ed.  O.  Schneider. 
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i^vwyta  I  44,  K  263,  p  55. 

irnroidea  ^  434,  0  181. 

Iredfiirea  (  166. 

ewOea  Herod,  iv.  127  (the  only  example  in  Herodotus). 

2  sing.  ereOfitreaCf  an  old  variant  of  OriTjtrao  ut  90,  while  Hesychius 
quotes  jf^cfc'  J^^'C?  with  which  compare  Et.  M.  s.  v.  tvirroiijKuvy  eweipoi- 
ilKea  (p.  386,  15  sqq.).  The  double  e  savours  strongly  of  grammatical 
theory. 

3  sing.  pa«e  B  409,  832,  A  330,  P  402,  in  all  which  passages  I. 
Bekker  to  suit  his  metrical  theory  writes  y^ri.  From  Herodotus  Bredow 
p.  320,  26  quotes  similar  forms,  e.g.  apaipiiKit  iii.  39,  lytyovtt  i.  11  and 
often  elsewhere,  oirutTres  i.  68. 

2  plur.  trvv^Uare  Herod,  ix.  58,  the  only  example  of  the  kind  for 
this  person. 

It  is  a  priori  probable  that  the  two  vowels  did  not  originally  stand 
side  by  side ;  and  it  was  very  natural  to  conjecture  the  loss  of  a  (t,  as  I 
did  in  Tempora  und  Modi  p.  333  following  Pbtt,  after  Bopp  Vergl.  Gr. 
§  645  had  proposed  an  explanation  similar  in  principle,  but  somewhat 
more  complicated  in  the  carrying  out.  And  as  in  the  same  Ionic  dialect 
we  meet  in  the  imperfect  of  the  rt.  eg  the  forms  Jja  or  la,  cac  (Herod ),  ifc, 
larc  (Qerod.),  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  identifying  the  terminations  of 
these  pluperfects  with  the  imperfect  forms  of  the  verb  substantive, 
especially  as 

Lat.  videra-m  and  •cV't^w,  ^dta 
236  vHderorS     and  *€'j:€id€as 

videra-t     and  *€'j:€ib€€f  fjdft 
videra-tis  and  *e-/etdccirc,  ^biart 

agree  exactly,  except  in  quantity,  and  in  Latin  the  connexion  of  the 
termination  -eram  with  eram  was  still  more  evident.  In  spite  of 
this  there  is  still  one  difficulty  remaining.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  e  is  a  part  of  the  appended  auxiliary  vecb,  or  of  the  perfect  stem 
ending  in  a  vowel.  Schleicher  Comp.'  812  prefers  the  former  view.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  second  deserves  the  preference,  if  only  on.  the 
ground  of  the  3  plur.  For  here,  on  the  analogy  of  ^tray,  c-^-ffav, 
i-ho-ffav,  t-erav  they  knew=/t^-(rav,  we  must  certainly  divide  y^t-trav  so. 
Again  we  came  across  a  perfect  stem  in  c  in  the  infinitive  ct^e-vai,  in  the 
conjunctive  and  optative  ci^etu,  ei^e-lrj'V,  Indeed  we  learned  above  on 
p.  390  ff.  to  recognise  the  perfect  formation  with  an  e  sometimes  short, 
sometimes  long,  as  a  Graeco-Latin  form.  The  vocalism  of  weiroldea  too 
suits  only  that  of  TrtiroiOa  or  7r€7roc6eva«,  not  that  of  viiriirfitv.  Com- 
position of  a  stem  with  forms  of  the  rt.  eg  met  us  above  p.  427  in 
the  case  of  (era/ii ;  and  we  shall  have  occasion  under  the  head  of  the 
sigmatic  aorist  to  discuss  this  principle  of  formation  in  its  various 
connexions.  Evidently  ndi-are  i.e.  ^k'-hict-tra-rt  is  to  \aart  i.e.  ^h^-tra-rt 
precisely  as  a  form  *ille-yLtv  (which  is  very  conceivable,  on  the  analogy 
of  the  Doric  imrovdi-fiev)  would  be  to  the  Hom.  inf.  Ih-fiev.  The  same 
element  is  in  the  one  case  added  to  an  6-stem,  in  the  other  to  the 
unexpanded  root.  The  position  of  the  3  pliur.  is  evidently  quite  special. 
The  Ttray  of  jf^c-o-av,  e-ireir6yOe'<ray  never  loses  its  a.  Obviously  on  the 
ground  of  ^jaay,  ttray  -tray  established  itself  in  time  as  a  termination  of 
the  third  plural,  and  constantly  extended  itself  more  widely.     Thus  this 
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personal  form  took  an  isolated  position,  and  whilst  in  early  times,  when 
for  the  3  pi.  only  ecov,  e<pay  and  the  like  were  in  use,  k-Hilt-tra^ 
k'fiilt'tra-Qj  i-feih-tfe  etc.  down  to  the  3  plur.  l-feih-tra-y  were  quite  oh 
the  same  footing,  afterwards  the  o*  in  all  the  other  forms  fell  before  the 
universal  tendency  to  transform  it  into  a  breathing,  but  in  the  one 
instance  was  protected  by  the  analogy  of  the  numerous  forms  belonging  to 
other  tense-forms,  which  had  meimwhile  become  commonly  current.  We 
have  repeatedly  seen  above,  in  the  case  of  the  2  sing,  of  the  middle,  that  237 
the  (T  between  two  vowels  was  not  always  treated  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  worth  noticing  that  the  language  of  Homer,  though  it  has  quite  a 
number  of  primary  forms  of  the  3  plur.  like  fiifiatavy  hl^Krav,  pi/jiaaaPf 
laav,  has  only  one  single  form  fi'om  an  e-stem  koiKz-aav  N  102. 

Now  that  we  have  leaiiit  to  know  the  methods  of  forming  the 
pluperfect  in  their  clearly  marked  types,  the  question  is  to  which  of 
these  categories  that  form  belongs,  which  occurs  even  in  Homier  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  afterwards  came  to  be  the  only  one  in  use. 
The  forms  here  under  consideration,  which  Cobet  Novae  Lectiones  p. 
212  ff.  has  submitted  to  an  acute  and  comprehensive  criticism  are  the 
following : 

a)  Forms  in  rj. 

1  sing. — in  the  Old  Attic  dialect  the  1  sing,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  the  grammarians  and  the  best  M.SS.  ended  in  17.  One  main  authority 
for  this  is  that  of  Choeroboscus  in  Lentz's  Herodian  ii  326 :  ol  Ik 
^Adrfyaioi^  to  ^laXvOev  vtto  rwv  *lutrwy  avvaipovm  Kal  iroiovaiy  €ttf  ri 
CTTCTT oc^ATi;  XiyovTtc  odey  kui  to  * ki:f)(fiyri  kyw*  irap*  ^Apitrro^yei  kv 
^A.-)(apy€vaiy  (v.  10) 

The  unhistoric  conception  of  the  old  grammarians  here  meets  us  in  all 
its  strength,  or  rather  in  all  its  weakness.  According  to  them  -ca  is  an 
Ionic  resolution  of  the  usual  -uy,  but  then  -ea  itself  is  again  contracted 
into  -}}.  But  we  perceive  a  correct  insight  in  the  fact  that  this  1  sing,  of 
the  pluperfect  is  compared  with  the  1  sing  ?=i(v.  We  have  the  follow- 
ing mstances  in  which  first  persons  in  17  rest  on  good  authority  or  are 
restored  with  certainty  :  Soph.  O.  K.  433,  O.  C.  944,  Antig.  18,  El.  1018, 
Eurip.  HippoL  405,  Heracl.  987,  Aristoph.  Av.  511  p^iy,  Aristoph.  Ecd. 
32  kypfiydpr),  650  ktretrordrij  Vesp.  800  ^h'ijatoi;,  in  Plato,  whose  usage  is 
treated  by  Stallbaum  on  Sympos.  p.  198  c,  frequently  p^ij,  Apol.  p.  31, 
airciiXwXp  and  (ixpeXfiKri,  p.  36  airom^ivyii  Theaet.  208  i^ferr^Ari},  Sympos. 
1.  c.  kir€ir6ydriy  p.  217  kyKiy^iipiiKti,  KepubL  472  k^e^oitnrf.  Afterwards  €iv 
alone  is  used. 

2  sing,  ijeihfic  X  280  (Yen.  A  according  to  La  Roche  i^c/^cic),  g^i7C 

a  337  [Bekker :   M.SS.  oT?ac  cp.  Merry's  note  in  loc.],  €&?i|c  Soph.  238 
Trach.  988  (1)  [Cobet  cfn^i/aO'],  p^i|<rOa  r  93,  Cobet  Soph.  Antig.  447, 
Dind.  Aristoph.  Nub.  330 ;  iXeXfidric  is  given  by  Dindorf  after  Brundc 
at  Aristoph.  Equ.  822,  1044. 

3  sing,  ifeicfi  i  206,  p^i;  A  70,  B  38  etc.  La  Eoche,  in  spite  of  the 
authority  of  Aristarchus  in  favour  of  the  17  (Schol.  on  £  64)  is  inclined  to 
write  ec  everywhere,  and  so  too  Cobet  and  Kontos  in  the  Adycoc  '£p/«$c 

*  Cp.  Moeris  p.  197  cd.  Bcklcer  fhi  'AmicSr,  fjZtty  'EWifwutms, 
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p.  61.  Ceitaizilj  the  variation  between  ei  and  ri,  even  in  the  same  yen» 
N  355  TTporepoc  ycyovei  ica^  irXiiora  ^hf,  is  surprising.  The  only  form 
which  is  esiablished  with  absolute  c^^inty  is  the  Doric  diroXM\f|  tab. 
Herad.  i.  39.  In  Theocritus  there  is  the  greatest  fluctuation  in  the 
M.SS.  between  ei  and  ri ;  cp.  Ziegler  on  x.  38,  ziii.  40.  In  Attic  writBca 
there  is  nowhere  any  support  for  ri  in  the  3  sing.  (cp.  Gerth  Stud.  L  2, 
222). 

1  plur.  iUrifjiey  (probably  to  be  written  ^ti^rifjiiy)'  ^iritrraftiOa^ 
p^cc/icv  Hesych.  kKticpanipLxn^EQ  Sophron  fr.  71. 

b)  Forms  with  c.  . 

•  « 

In  three  passages  of  the  scenic  poets  editors  now  follow  Elmsley  (on 
Eurip.  Bacch.  1345)  in  writiDg  first  or  second  persons  of  the  pluperfect 
with  a  short  Vowel :  viz. 

Aristoph.  Lysistr.  1098  ^etvd  ku  Vciroi^c/itc 
Soph.  O.  R.  1232  XfiTTCc  /lick  ovl*  a  rrpoirdty  ^^tfjiep  to  fAVj  oh 
Eur.  Bacch.  1345  oi//'  efiaded*  fifidc,  Srt  h'  fxpijy  oIk  y^ere. 
In  the  first  passage  it  is  a  Lacedaemonian  who  is  speaking ;  and  this  i» 
the  only  reading  which  makes  sense  (M.SS.  xeTrdyda/xec).    In  the  second 
there  is  no  reason  for  altering  the  phifnp  of  the  M.SS. :  in  the  third 
though  the  recorded  eicire  is  also  inteUigible,  the  meaning  is  better  with 
wj^ire. — ^For  the  3  plur.  the  forms  in  t-aav  are,  as  has  been  said  above^ 
the  only  ones  which  are  well  supported.    From  Herodotus  onwarda 
forms   like   eitXrikaKeffay  Herod,  v.   20,   eudeffav   (Herod.),   ktapaicetmy 
(Thuc),  kiriipKifray  (Demosth.)  are  universally  in  use.     But  from  thia 
ending -£(rav,  as  Ellendt.  Lex.  Soph.  (ed.  2^)  p.  515  justly  notices,  scholars 
have  too  quickly  arrived  at  an  €  in  other  persons,  though  the  state  of 
the  case  is  quite  difierent  there.    For  Soph.  O.  R.  1232  cp,  Wecklein 
Ars  Soph,  emend.  24. 

« 

239  c)  Forms  with  ct. 

1  sing.  The  termination  -tiy,  which  was  universally  used  later  on,. 
is  now  banished  from  the  text  of  the  tragedians.  In  later  comic  writers 
and  in  prose  from  Xenophon  onwards  there  is  abundant  evidence  for 
'tiy.  A  list  of  such  passages  is  given  by  Kontos  in  the  A<^coc  'Ef>/i9c 
p.  44  ff. 

2  sing.  Here  so  for  as  the  tradition  goes  we  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  copyists,  to  whom  -17c  and  -uq  sounded  just  alike,  -ccc  is  common 
in  Attic  orators  from  Antiphon  onwards :  Antiphon  5  §  15,  Isaeus 
3  §  41  etc. — ijpiipeioOa  Archil,  fr.  94  Be.'  is  quite  unique. 

3  sing.  The  form  in  -et  is  recorded  more  than  30  times  in  Homer, 
e*g*  ^pvp^*^  M  56,  ifisfiiiKEi  A  296,  hh)ei,  B  93.  It  continues  to  be  the 
prevailing  form.  But  we  often  have  evidence  that  the  reading  of 
Aristarchus  was  that  in  -eiy  e.g.  Z  170  hi^ai  ^*  rjywyuy  f  xcFOep^,  though 
here  the  presence  of  the  /  makes  it  impossible  to  speak  of  the  y  aa 
necessary  :  jjvwyecv,  ovtws  <rvv  rf  y  *ApioTap\oQ'  ijywyeey  yap  (Did.). • 
Zenodotus  and  Aristophanes  also,  according  to  the  same  authority,  read 
in  ^412  arfidog  fiifiXfiKtiy  virep  &yrvyoc.  Hence  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  attack  this  form,  as  La  Iloche  Textkrit.  195  does,  where  we 
have  authority  for  it,  though  we  may  well  doubt  whether  Bekker  waa 
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right  in  introducing  the  y  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  The  form  in  ecy  is 
expressly  asserted  to  be  Attic  in  Bekker  s  Anecd.  p.  422  a^eppo^yec  Kal 
trvv  rf  V  hirippityttv  to  rpirov  Trpoarwwoy,  and  Cobet  1.  c.  and  Kontos  in 
the  A^yioc  'Ep/i^c  jnstly  express  themselves  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of 
this  form  in  the  Attic  writers,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hiatus :  thus,  as  ' 
earlier  editors  gave  the  line,  in  Ar.  Nub.  1347 

a>s  oiroSf  tl  fi^  r^  Vtcttoi^civ,  ovk  tv  ^v  ovr^is  aKoXatrros 

yKuy^lfKu  Av.  1298,  nhiy  Eurip.  Ion  1187. 

The  plural  and  dual  forms  do  not  occur  in  great  abundance,  but 
present  no  controverted  points :  yhifney  occurs  in  Aeschin.  iii.  82,  p^cire 
Demosth.  Iv.  9.  In  the  3  plur.  -eiffay  was  regarded  as  un- Attic.  The 
form  in  -eiv  for  the  3  plur.,  three  times  used  by  Apollonius  Ehod.  ii.  65, 
iv.  1700  {ihiv)f  947  ipijpeiv  is  very  peculiar.  The  learned  Alexandrine 
gets  into  nne  t3X)uble  for  it  with  the  Butch  critic  (Novae  Lectiones  p. 
467) :  '  Apollonius  ipse  turpiter  impegit.  Quid  eo  homine  facias  qui 
ffhir  dixit  pro  sciebant  M  Certainly  Apollonius  sometimes  indulged  in 
strange  freaks,  and  perhaps  this  3  plur.  in  ecv  was  only  an  erroneous  '^^^ 
imitation  of  Homeric  forms  like  )3dv,  c^av,  ft/yev,  which  even  at  the 
present  day  many  regard  as  abbreviated  from  those  in  -rrav. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  how  the  forms  in  17,  £  and  ci  are 
related  to  those  quoted  above  in  la  and  ee.  That  the  17  of  the  1  sing,  in 
the  Attic  writers  is  contracted  from  the  Ionic  £a,  and  that  the  ei  of  the 
3  sing,  is  contracted  from  ee,  was  the  prevalent  opinion  among  the 
ancients,  and  is  generally  retained  in  modem  times.  This  view  meets 
with  no  difficidties  in 

1  sing.  Ion.  -^a  Att.  -17 

2  sing.  Ion.  -€as  (?)  „     -lyf,  'tja-Ba 

3  sing.  Ion.  -f€(v),  -«(v)  „    -<«(v),  Dor.  -1; 
1  plur.  Ion.  '•(ap.fv  (P)  „    -i/ficv. 

On  the  other  hand  this  theory  does  not  at  once  fit  the  2  sing,  in  -etc, 
though  on  p.  430  we  learnt  to  recognise  the  trace  of  an  Ion.  cec,  and 
the  1  sing,  in  -ccv,  or  the  plural  and  dual  forms  in  -£i/i£v,  -firf,  -iiTovy 
'titriv.  But  as  the  -£c  in  several  instances  cannot  be  shown  to  exist  till 
late  Attic,  it  is  a  very  probable  hypothesis  that  this  diphthong  made  its 
way  only  by  degrees  from  the  3  sing.,  where  it  had  a  just  claim  to  its 
plaice,  and  that  thus  we  have  an  instance  here  of  an  analogy  extending. 
The  V  of  the  1  sing,  may  be  explained  from  the  analogy  of  tibe  imperfects 
and  aorists.  In  the  case  of  the  £c  this  view  gains  in  probability  from 
the  fact  that  in  one  form,  viz.  in  the  3  plur.,  the  extension  of  this 
diphthong,  though  a  much  later  phenomenon,  goes  on  as  it  were  imder 
our  eyes;  for  here  it  is  only  in  the  post-Attic  period  that  ti  takes 
the  place  of  £.  This  theory  is  also  favoured  by  the  history  of  Greek 
vocalism.  The  less  the  distinction  between  the  sound  of  17  and  £c 
demonstrably  became  in  the  course  of  time,  the  more  easily  could  the 
latter  intrude  itself  into  the  place  of  the  former.  ,  In  the  declension  of 
the  stems  in  -ev  we  have  the  same  process.  The  Old  Attic  ixir^c  is  to 
the  later  4ir?r£Tc  precisely  as  p5i|c  to  J^£ic;  and  the  change  of  the 
termination  -p  in  the  2  sing.  mid.  into  -£c  is  also  similar.  Of  verbal 
forms  we  may  also  compare  the  imperfect  of  cT/ii,  ^eiv  by  the  side  of  ^la, 
$a,  diflcossed  on  p.  121,  especially  in  the  clearest  instance,  the  form  of 
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2il  the  3  sing,  miv  by  the  side  of  pci.  This  ephelkystic  p  forms  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  the  facts  here  coming  into  consideration. 
For  as  its  place  is  only  after  short  vowels,  in  forms  of  the  3  sing,  like 
^hi(v)  there  is  still  a  reminiscence  of  the  earlier  form  ^he{v). 

There  are  however  two  kinds  of  forms  which  do  not  agree  with  the 
theory  suggested.  There  is  first  the  3  sing,  in  -ri  elsewhere  ihsji  in  the  Doric 
dialect.  For  a  3  sing,  ijeldvi  could  only  be  explained  in  Homer  as  a  con- 
traction from  ifeiha.  But  no  3  sing,  in  -ea  is  either  recorded  or  credible. 
For  everywhere  a  3  sing,  in  e  answers  to  the  1  sing,  in  -a  :  yiyova — ycyovc, 
Ha — ijc,  eypayf/a — eypa^e.  But  we  saw  how  fluctuating  are  the  auUiori- 
ties  for  this  rj,  which  Cobet  altogether  rejects.  We  have  therefore  an 
instance  here  in  which  the  textual  criticism  which  is  directed  only  to- 
wards securing  an  uniform  polish,  and  is  averse  from  questions  of  origin, 
agrees  very  well  with  the  efforts  which  we  are  pursuing, — The  oUier 
formation  is  that  with  the  short  e  for  the  first  two  persons  plural,  men- 
tioned on  p.  432.  ir£ir6yO€fie£  cannot  have  come  from  *ireiroydiafji£c  nor 
rfhre  from  y^iaTs,  But  the  support  for  these  too  was  not  very  strong. 
If  there  had  been  more  certain  evidence  for  these  two  forms,  we  could 
hardly  have  helped  regarding  them  as  not  compounded.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  from  the  e-stem  of  the  perfect  we  might  arrive  on  the  one  side  at 
a  pluperfect  with  a  long  vowel  rf,  on  the  other  at  one  with  the  short 
vowel  e.  weiroydsfiEs  would  then  connect  itself  with  the  Doric  infinitive 
TrewovOifiep  and  the  ordinary  irewoydi'vatf  tjei^ri  and  yhtj-ada  with  the 
Aeolic  Jroilrf'fxi,  foil-n-trQa  and  the  Heraclean  irK^vTtvKriiitv.  If  we  re- 
member that  the  3  sing,  plupf.  hiroXwXri  actually  occurs  in  the  same 
Heraclean  dialect,  which  presumably  used  *o\a>X^/Liev  for  oKuiKivaiy  and 
that  fKeKparripixrifJLec,  quoted  more  than  once  above,  belongs  to  the  equally 
Doric  dialect  of  Epicharmus,  it  would  not  be  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
probability  to  assume  a  half-obsblete  simple  pluperfect  with  an  e,  the 
stem  of  which  differed  as  little  from  the  perfect  stem,  as  the  primitive 
and  that  supplied  with  the  vowel  of  the  present.  The  3  sing,  in  >y, 
which  Aristarchus  decidedly  upheld  in  Homer,  would  then  be  a  relic  of 

242  this  formation  beyond  the  sphere  of  Dorism.  Still,  considering  the 
rarity  of  the  forms  mentioned,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  authority  for 
several  of  them,  I  do  not  attach  any  weight  to  this  hypothesis,  but  pre- 
fer myself  to  hold  to  the  view  that  all  active  pluperfects,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  mentioned  under  1)  and  2)  are  compounded,  and  have 
originated  from  the  Ionic  forms  by  contraction ;  and  that  iience,  not 
taHng  into  account  these  exceptions,  the  whole  active  pluperfect  of  the 
Greekis,  which  was  actually  in  use,  is  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
pluperfect  indicative  in  Latin. 

B)  Middle  Pluperfect. 

As  the  whole  perfect  stem  in  the  middle  is  treated  quite  differently 
from  the  active,  so  is  it  also  in  the  pluperfect.  The  method  of  formation 
is  throughout  the  primitive ;  and  therefore,  as  all  that  has  to  be  noticed 
in  the  termination  ^  has  been  stated  before,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  occupy 
ourselves  more  in  detail  with  this  tense.  We  may  just  mention  that 
even  in  Homer  the  middle  pluperfect  is  very  common,  and  is  formed  from 
the  most  variouH  steins,  llie  following  will  serve  as  examples :  nrvyfxfip 
i  234,  «:exo\a;.fo    H  585,  c^^irro  Z  241,  ^ihro   £  387,  ipripturro  F  358, 
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cXActnTO  B  700,  iwiirvaTO  N  674,  fiipkharo  S  28,  eafrfKutyro  P  62,  re- 
TaoBfjy  A  536. 

Vm.  THE  FUTURE  FROM  THE  PERFECT  STEM. 

Whilst  in  respect  of  the  formation  of  a  pluperfect  Sanskrit  may  be 
compared  with  Greek  at  least  in  virtue  of  certain  tendencies  towards 
such  a  formation,  the  notion  of  forming  a  future  from  the  perfect  stem 
— as  even  the  most  i-esolute  enemies  of  all  '  Graeco-Italic '  must  allow — 
is  limited  to  Greek  and  Latin.  Still  even  this  formation  is  not  carried 
out  completely.  The  two  languages  here  mutually  supplement  each 
other,  Greek  making  but  few  attempts  at  an  active  future  of  completed 
action,  but  in  the  middle  forming  this  tense  tolerably  extensively  with  a 
prevalently  passive  signification,  while  Latin  on  the  other  hand  only 
<»uTied  out  the  active  to  completion,  so  that  in  the  former  the  active,  in 
the  latter  the  passive  can  only  be  expressed  by  periphrasis. 

XcXvico);  €(Toyuai  a  sdvero 

\€\v<r€Tai  =  Bolutum  erit^  243 

The  future  of  the  perfect  stem  presupposes  absolutely  the  earlier 
formation  of  a  future  from  the  verbal  stem.  A  imravtrofiai  or  K£K6\lH)fiai 
is  inconceivable  without  travtrofiai,  Koyf/ofiai.  The  terminations  -aofiai, 
-(rp,  '(Tirai  had  long  stamped  themselves  on  the  consciousness  of  the 
Greeks  as  belonging  to  the  future,  when  the  creative  impulse  of  the 
language  employed  them  also  with  the  perfect  stem.  The  /uturum 
exactum  is  a  strictly  new  formation,  but  the  agreement  of  Greek  and 
Latin  makes  it  probable  that  the  tendency  to  such  a  new  formation 
belongs  to  the  time  in  which  Greeks  and  Italians  were  still  united.  But 
by  the  side  of  the  agreement  of  the  two  languages  in  this  formation 
there  is  also  a  significant  difference.  The  Greek  future  perfect  adds  the 
future  termination  to  the  perfect  stem  in  its  primitive  form,  the  Latin 
to  the  e-stem:  llque-ro  for  ^llgfie-aoy  but  XeXelv'ffo-iJLai,  tetige-ro,  but 
reTaK'ffo-fiat.  The  difference  cannot  surprise  us,  for  under  the  perfect  stem 
we  saw  different  stem-forms  interchai^e  elsewhere.  The  Latin  future 
formations  are  more  nearly  represented  by  forms  like  the  Homer.  Kexah)- 
ffofiai  (8  35  3  Which  agrees  in  its  method  of  formation  with  cecid^-rOf  vti^iZii- 
trirat  (()  216),  which  would  correspond  to  a  la.tia  fe-Jide-rit,  the  conjectural 
basis  offiderit.  But  the  Greek  forms  quoted  do  not  attach  themselves 
to  perfects  actually  in  use,  and  hence  cannot  be  r^arded  as  proper  future 
peHects,  but  only  as  futures  from  stems  reduplicated  like  the  aorist. — 
The  circumstance,  at  first  sight  surprising,  that  this  future  in  Greek  is 
only  imited  with  middle  terminations,  is  connected  with  the  fact  to 
which  our  investigation  has  more  than  once  conducted  us,  that  the 
middle  perfect  forms,  especially  in  the  Homeric  period,  were  far  more 
widely  current  than  the  active.  But  a  still  more  forcible  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  future  of  the  rt.  as  be,  from  which  this 
compounded  tense  came,  in  Greek  has  middle,  in  Latin  active  personal 
endings.  When  the  active  perfect  later  on  spread  and  multiplied,  the 
language  was  doubtless  lacking  in  the  fresh  creative  impulse  needed  to 
develope  futures  from  these  new  formations.  Thus  the  perfect  with  *r  244 
remained  confined  to  some  few  future  forms,  which  we  shall  notice 
immediately. 

W )  b^n  with  these  relics  of  a  Greek  active  futumm  exaotom*    The 
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most  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  is  the  Homeric  Kex^P^^^f  of  which 
we  find  the  infinitiye  at  O  98  : 

irairiy  SfJMS  Bvfi6v  K€xaprfa-€fiev 

thus  in  a  definitively  active  meaning  as  compared  with  the   passive 
1//266 

ov  fuv  roi  Bvfi6s  Kexapffo'trat. 

This  is  the  only  instance  of  a  future  perfect  of  a  sharply  differentiated 
active  form  side  by  side  with  the  passive.  The  fact  that  Uie  perfect  stem 
here  has  an  intensive  present  force  cannot  hinder  us  from  taking  ihe  two 
forms  so,  any  more  than  fiefiyiitrofjiai  by  the  side  of  meminero. — ^We  have  ^- 
^waw  recorded  on  very  dubious  authority,  viz.  by  Macrobius  in  the  Excearpta 
Parisina  (Grammatici  Latini  ed.  KeU  v.  p.  610),  where  Homer's  verse 
V  358  iLTap  Kal  ^titpa  ^ihuttrofxey  is  quoted  with  the  reading  ^eZtiaofur^ 
The  words  are  :  inveniuntur  huius  modi  tempera  figurata  et  ex  verbis  in 
iMf  exeuntibus,  ut  est  ^c^ocjc^eroi,  quod  proprium  Syracusanorum  est,  et 
hedwffWf  ut  apud  Dracontem  .  .  .  Buttmann  Ausf.  Gr.  L^  432  explains 
this  as  being  the  reading  of  the  grammarian  Draco  of  Stratonicea.  In 
the  passage  quoted  a  future  perfect  is  quite  unsuitable.  But  perhaps  we 
may  still  conjecture  in  this  notice  a  trace  of  the  real  existence  of  such  a 
form.  ^c^fJeroi  would  agree  with  dedero  except  as  to  quantity.  On  the 
other  hand  ttfrriiia  and  rtBviilta  are  actually  in  use  by  the  side  of  the 
later  and  in  Cobet's  judgment  (Nov.  Lect.  264)  quite  un- Attic  middle 
'forms  etTTfliofiat,  TiBvii^o^au     Thus  editors  write  in  Eur.  I.  A.  675 

fliTfi  crv,  \tpvi^v  yap  tarri^is  frAar 

in  place  of  the  lorfily  of  the  M.SS.,  as  in  Ar.  Lys.  634  we  have  ^^e  h* 
ktrrii^Wj  Thuc.  iii.  37  KaOeffTTi^ti,  Ar.  Acham.  325  wc  reOyfi^wv  iadi  wW, 
Plat.  Gorg.  469  reOyiilu  ovroc,  Aesch.  Ag.  1279  Ttdviiiofiey,  Asa  variant 
to  rtOviiiei  we  find  twice  in  Aristoph.  rtOvfitrei  in  the  Bavenna  cod.,  a 
form  which  we  cannot  regard  as  correctly  recorded  because  of  its  strange- 
2^^  ness  :  though  when  Cobet  finds  in  it  an  'immanis  barbarismus,'  it  must 
be  remarked  that  from  the  shorter  stems  in  use  in  eora^ey,  riOrafier 
such  a  form  might  very  well  be  formed  upon  analogy. 

In  the  usual  middle  forms  all  is  regular  with  the  one  exception  of 
slight  variations  in  quantity.  By  the  side  of  ^e^e/iai,  XiXUfnai  we  should 
expect  hiitrofjiatf  which  has  but  slight  authority,  and  XcXi^erofcac,  but 
h^aofxai  and  XeX^iaofxai  are  in  use,  evidently  under  the  influence  of 
futures  from  the  verbal  stem,  like  ^ffw,  Xiaofxat,  There  are  numerous 
forms  with  an  initial  consonant,  as  tedi^ofiai  E  238,  arcicX^ffiy  F  138, 
fiefjiylitTOfiai  X  390,  Trc^ifflreai  X  217,  rcrcvferai  M  345,  KexoXwfferai  A  139, 
XiXeirperai  £1  742,  fiifiiUrai  Hes.  0pp.  179,  yeypai^erai  Soph.  Aristoph., 
TC7rXi;£o/ia(  Herod.,  ktnci'ifofiai  Plat.,  itmpi^irofjLai  Eurip.  I.  A.  1203. 
With  regard  to  stems  with  initial  vowels  (cp.  Homer.  ei/oij(rerai  "¥  795) 
Cobet  Nov.  Lect.  241,  following  I.  Bekker's  precedent,  has  restored 
many  forms  of  the  kind  for  corrupt  readings  in  Attic  writers,  as  (iiri|X- 
XaU<y6e  Aristoph.  Ach.  757,  ^«/iw(r£rat  Dem.,  jpriotrai  Plato  Prot.  338, 
tivEutlirai  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  14.  This  future  is  as  a  rule  but  rarely 
formed  from  derived  stems.  Still  we  have  KEKiylvytvairat  Antiph.  v.  75, 
uiroKtKivlvytvtnTai  Thuc.  iil  39,  liairtiroXtfAnaSntyov  Thuc  viL  25.  The 
moods  and  verbal  nouns  of  the  future  are  very  rare ;  in  Homer  there  is 
only  fi€/ivij(T€<rOai :  r  581,  ^  79. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
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The  verbal  forms  hitherto  discussed  are  quite  sufficient,  in  the  case  of  a 
verb  proceeding  directly  from  the  root  and  characterising  the  present  stem 
by  expansions  of  the  various  classes,  to  express  all  elements  of  meaning 
developed  at  all  in  the  Greek  verb,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  future :  246 
and  even  in  the  case  of  this  tense,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  chapter, 
there  is  no  lack  of  attempts  to  express  it  with  the  aid  of  the  means 
already  mentioned.  It  might  be  objected  that  passivity  in  an  action 
viewed  as  aoristic  is  only  to  be  denoted  by  means  of  the  more  recent 
formations,  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  in  Chap.  XIX.  But  even 
here  the  older  language  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  a  simple  means. 
Homeric  aorists  like  ^\i?ficvoc,  "Apiyc  KrafiEvog  show  that  it  was  only 
by  degrees  that  the  middle  aorist  lost  the  capacity  of  expressing 
passive  action.  Hence  it  follows  that  all  the  verbal  forms  which  we 
have  still  to  discuss  are  strictly  speaking  superfluous,  that  is,  are  not 
called  for  by  any  one  definite  need  for  expression.  A  form  like  £Tp€\lfti 
beside  crpairov  is,  so  to  speak,  an  cUter  ego,  and  in  the  same  way  rpiyfmi 
is  needless  by  the  side  of  Tpaweip.  Such  luxury  of  form-creation  has 
hardly  come  before  us  hitherto.  For  the  variety  of  the  forms  of  the 
present  stem,  though  resembling  it,  is  not  of  the  same  kind.  In 
the  case  of  the  present,  we  thought  we  could  detect  slight  differences 
of  meaning  once  existing  for  the  plurality  of  forms.  In  Uie  region  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned  there  can  hardly  be  any  thought  of  that. 
At  most  we  may  compare  the  t-class  of  the  present-stems  with  the  sig- 
matic  aorists,  if  we  were  right  in  explaining  this  from  composition.  In 
the  introduction  (p.  11)  we  put  all  the  forms  in  question  here  together 
as  the  auxiliary  stratum.  There  too  the  guiding  Uiought  was  expressed 
that  all  the  forms  still  to  be  discussed  are  related  to  those  already  dis* 
cussed  as  a  sentence  with  the  copula  is  to  one  without  it. 

In  order  to  establish  our  view  more  firmly  it  is  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  take  a  survey  of  the  forms  distinguished  by  the  letter  a.  In 
Greek  alone  these  forms,  here  limited  as  a  rule  to  the  aorist  and  future, 
form  a  very  considerable  group  of  verbal  forms,  which  evidently  had  a 
mutual  influence  upon  each  other,  and  thereby  in  the  course  of  time 
developed  constantly  more  definite  rules  for  their  formation,  o*  thus 
became  one  of  the  most  important  formative  sounds  for  the  Greek  verb, 
of  all  consonants  it  is  heard  the  most  frequently,  and  there  are  a  number  247 
of  verbs,  which  besides  the  present  stem  have  only  developed  the  aig- 
matic  stem.  These  forms  appear  in  a  somewhat  different  light,  when 
we  compare  the  cognate  languages,  and  especially  Sanskrit.  The  sibilant 
is  here  also  richly  represented,  and  we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
it  had  its  place  even  at  the  time  of  the  Indo-Germanic  unity  in  definite 
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positions.  But  the  employment  of  it  is  less  simple  and  regular  than  in 
Greek.  The  other  languages  fall  quite  into  the  background,  but  present 
some  striking  analogies. 

The  dental  sibilant  shows  itself  in  very  different  applications^  viz. 

1^  In  isolated  personal  endings,  as  in  the  Greek  -aay  (e-^o-atiy  by 
the  side  of  e-^o-v)  and  in  the  perfect  eifaerc  i.e.  etK-<ra-ai,  for  which  it  will 
be  enough  to  refer  to  p.  48  and  p.  427.  Forms  of  this  kind  are  probably 
confined  to  Old  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

2)  To  the  formation  of  Tense-stems,  i.e. 

a)  To  the  formation  of  a  past  tense,  with  corresponding  mood-forms^ 
participles,  and  infinitives  fix>m  the  pure  verbal  stem.  These  are  the 
proper  ccorist  forms,  to  be  analysed  more  precisely  hereafter.  In  these 
we  may  notice  again  the  following  differences,  with  r^ard  to  which,  so 
fiur  as  the  Vedic  dialect  is  concerned,  I  follow  Delbruck  Altind.  Verb, 
p.  177  ff. 

a)  A  simple  s  is  added,  which  is  directly  united  with  the  personal 
endings,  e.g.  Skt.  (t-bhai-sh-^ma  we  feared  (rt.  bhl),  hd-s-mahi  we  sepa- 
rated ourselves  (rt.  Aa=Gr.  x<>»  x^^'^'^)*  "^^  greatest  resemblance 
exists  between  the  conjunctives.  The  mood-vowel  here  is  d,  so  that  e.g. 
hd-s-a-te  is  formed  like  ^V'tr-e-rai  as  a  conjunctive.  If  Latin  forms  like 
aU'S-t-fny/cucit  are  aorists,  they  belong  here,  %  being  added  as  an  optative 
element  to  the  stem  expanded  by  s  just  as  in  ed-i-ni, 

Sish  is  added,  in  which  the  origin  of  the  i  is  not  definitely  estab- 
,  e.g.  a-^cm-ish-fa  he  was  bom.  Perhaps  this  t  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  f ,  which  appears  in  k-vTop-e-tra  and  similar  forms,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished however  by  the  use  of  the  vowel  a. 
248        y)  sish  is  added,  which  ought  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  redupli- 
cated s  {si's), 

I)  sa  is  added,  e.g.  a-dhuk-shat  he  milked  (rt.  duh),  Zend  ven-ha-f  he 
struck  (rt.  vcm).  This  formation  corresponds  to  Greek  aorists  like 
E-hiK-tre,  e-ijiv-ffa  etc.  In  the  1  sing,  and  3  pliur.  this  appears  also  in 
Sanskrit  in  the  place  of  a,  e.g.  a-jan-sa-m  I  held,  3  plm\  Orjan-san  (rt. 
jam).  In  precisely  the  same  way  Church-Slavonic  forms  aorists  like 
1  sing,  jorsit  I  ate  (=*ac^-«a-m)  just  as  if  in  Greek  we  had  *e^a  (cp* 
co'-o'a=€3-(ra  I  seated),  bi-chit  I  stinick  (=s*bi-sa-m), 

b)  For  the  formation  of  forms  from  the  present  stem.  Delbruck  p. 
181  with  Grassmann  calls  such  formations  'double  stems.'  They  seem 
to  occur  in  Sanskrit  only  with  middle  endings,  e.g.  arlca-se  I  praise  (rt. 
arJt),  "We  might  compare  the  Greek  i-Taw-arffE  by  the  side  of  rd-w-rat. 
But  there  is  a  still  more  exact  correspondence,  as  I  have  shown  in  Stud, 
viii.  p.  460  ff.,  with  the  Latin  imperfect  conjunctive  e.g.  lege-r&^n  for 
lege-se-m.  The  e,  which  goes  back  to  a-f  *  and  answers  to  the  at  of  the 
Greek  aorist  optative,  is  related  to  the  i  of  the  above-mentioned /oc-^-i-w* 
precisely  as  veke-t  is  to  ed-i-t  (as  conjunctive),  ster-ne-re-m  is  formed  in 
just  the  same  manner  as  the  Skt.  gr-^ii-she  I  praise  (rt.  gir),^ 

c)  For  the  formation  of  a  perfect  stem.  This  occurs,  with  any  fire- 
quency,  as  was  shown  above  p.  427,  only  in  Latin  and  Keltic.  In 
Greek  we  can  only  compare*  if  <7d^it. 

'  These  ^-formations  from  the  present  stem  are  related  to  those  from  the  verbal 
stem  much  as  the  original  forms  in  -a-ja-mit  postulated  above  p.  327  for  the 
optative  of  the  thematic  verbs  (e.g.  ^hodha-ja-mi  for  U^h^avi),  to  those  of  the- 
primitive  verbs  (e.g.  *ai-j<7'mi  for  (a)*-;J-wi). 
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d)  For  the  formation  of  the  pluperfect  from  the  perfect  stem,  aa 
mentioned  on  p.  430.  This  is  found  only  in  Greek  and  Latin  (p^e-((r)o, 
mde-ram). 

e)  For  the  formation  of  ike/tUurum  exctctum,  from  the  perfect  stem, 
also  only  Graeco-Italian,  cp.  p.  435  j[XcXv.(ro/uic,  aohe-ro). 

f)  For  the  formation  of  a  simple/tt^wre  by  the  addition  of  8  +ja  to  the 
verbal  stem.     This  is  treated  in  the  next  chapter. 

3^  For  Mood-formation—  249 

a)  in  the  Latin  imperfect  conjimctive,  which,  as  we  saw  above,  is 
formed  frt>m  the  present  stem  {lege-rem), 

b)  in  the  perfect  conjunctive  of  the  same  language  (lege-rim)  for 
which  we  found  a  parallel  on  p.  427  in  the  Heraclean  fiefiiadiMf-awyrai ; 


c)  in  the  Latin  pluperfect  conjunctive  (legi-asem). 

*)r 


For  the  formation  of  desidercUive  verbs  in  Sanskrit,  for  the  most 
part  accompanied  by  a  reduplication  of  the  stem  :  pipt-shchti  he  wishes 
to  drink,  rarely  without  this  :  ap-sd-nta  they  wished  to  attain  (rt  dp), 
Latin  verbs  like  visere  are  akin,  and  also  the  Greek  desideratives  in  -^eiw 
(yeXa-fftiu)  which  are  not  yet  fully  explained. 

So  &r  we  have  been  proceeding  purely  statistically,  merely  pointing 
out  and  grouping  the  fSa^,  so  that  no  objection  can  be  raised  against 
our  statement  even  by  one  who  holds  a  different  view  from  my  own  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  sibilant.  It  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  difference 
of  opinion  which  exists  upon  various  fundamental  questions  of  com- 
parative grammar,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  start  from  the  neutral 
territoiy  of  the  f^cts  of  the  case.  But  now  the  question  forces  itself 
upon  us.  What  is  this  sibilant  ?  Whence  comes  this  sound  which  intrudes 
everywhere  1  We  can  now  see  so  far,  I  believe,  into  the  structure  of  the 
Lido-Germanic  verb,  that  we  may  say  there  are  only  a  few  possibilities 
open  to  us.  No  one  will  readily  think  seriously  of  a  purely  phonetic 
origin  out  of  nothing.  Any  suggestion  of  the  kind  that  has  been  made, 
does  not  appear  to  be  maintain^  even  by  those  who  had  put  it  forward 
tentatively.  For  instance,  Westphal  does  not  venture  to  defend  the 
s — after  the  example  of  other  sounds  so  explained  by  him — as  a  *  sepa- 
rating consonant.'  There  are  doubtless,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  ja 
disciiased  on  p.  204,  only  two  possibilities.  The  one  is  to  place  the  8  in 
the  same  clajss  with  the  stem-forming  elements,  which  we  learnt  to 
recognize  in  such  rich  abundance  in  the  present  stem,  and  of  which  a 
fresh  instance  met  us  in  the  perfect  and  some  aorist  forms  with  k.  We 
should  in  that  case  have  to  start  with  a  syllable  «a,  and  put  this  along 
with  that  Ka  and  also  with  the  a,  na,  nu,  ta,  ska  of  the  present  stems. 
As  such  syllables  appeared  to  us  to  be  stem-forming  nominal  suffixes,  in  250 
this  case  the  8  like  the  other  suffixes  would  be  of  pronominal  origin. 
Ascoli  in  his  Studj  Ario-Semitici  p.  26  has  actually  put  forward  the 
conjecture  that  the  8  had  such  an  origin,  and  Westphal  comes  to  a 
sinular  conclusion,  except  that  he  conjectures  that  the  8  arose  from  the  t 
so  common  in  the  formation  of  nominal  stems.  But  such  a  phonetic 
transition  is  quite  improbable  for  so  early  a  period  in  language  as  that  here 
in  question.  The  sibilant  itself  however  appears  as  a  stem-forming 
suffix  almost  solely  with  a  preceding  vowel,  especially  in  the  sufBx  -a». 
We  could  at  most  appeal  for  support  to  the  infinitive  suffix  -semi,  dis- 
cussed by  us  on  a  former  occasion,  and  the  few  forms  that  are  possibly  akin 
to  it.    Another  reason  against  the  suffix  hypothesis  lies  in  the  Indian     , 
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aorists  which  end  in  the  1  sing,  in  «i-«Aa-m,  ag.  (pjd-gieha-m  I  went  (rt. 
jd),  Orgd-aish-us  they  sang  (rt.  gd).  These  forms  we  cannot  help  re- 
garding as  reduplicated.  But  reduplication,  though  often  occurring  in 
the  verb,  is  unknown  to  word-forming  suffixes.  Further,  where  in  the 
whole  realm  of  verbal  forms  did  a  stem-forming  suffix  show  itself  in  such 
an  extraordinary  manifold  application  9  Stem-forming  suffixes  have  as 
their  purpose  to  individualize :  they  serve  in  their  varied  multiplicity 
for  the  synonymic  distinction  of  nominal  stems.  From  this  they  do 
certainly  make  their  way  into  the  verb.  But  it  was  precisely  for  the 
present  stem  that  this  varied  nominal  stamp  of  the  stem  was  charac- 
teristic ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  present  stem  we  preferred  (p.  204), 
for  reasons  there  adduced,  to  regard  tiie  syllable  Ja  as  an  auxiliary  verb. 
It  is  especially  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  use  of  a  stem-forming  suffix 
for  particular  personal  endings  e.g.  in  l-^o-erav.  For  the  suffix  is  a 
firmly  attached  element  of  the  stem,  not  a  moveable  accretion  on  one 
particular  personal  ending.  Besides,  a  stem-forming  suffix  always  con- 
sists of  a  syllable,  not  a  single  consonant.  If  therefore  anyone  should  so 
explain  the  s  in  forms  like  Skt.  hd-a-mahif  Lat.  at^-«-i-m,  he  would  have 
to  maint>ain  that  both  here  and  also  in  the  future  ending  -a-jd-mi  a  vowel 
had  been  lost,  which  would  be  hard  to  prove.  For  in  the  verb  the 
251  primitive  method  of  formation,  which  does  not  dread  the  collision  of 
consonants,  is  rightly  held  to  be  the  earlier. — Now  over  against  these 
reasons  against  the  suffix  hypothesis  there  are  just  as  many  which  speak 
for  the  explanation  of  the  8  from  an  auxiliary  verb.  In  the  first  place 
theTact  that  at  a  later  period  inflected  and  hence  quite  unmistakeable 
forms  of  the  verb  substantive  are  used  for  periphrasis  quite  in  the  way 
which  we  here  assume.     Compare — 


I^at.  vide-runt 
(licraa-iri  J 

iu-si 

fi8€-((r)a 

vide-ra-m 

vide-^'o 


with 


T€Tpaflfl€VOl  €i<n 


„     vtstis  sum 


It 


VISU8  eram 
visus  ero 


It  may  be  regarded  as  an  established  method  of  linguistic  enquiry  to 
proceed  from  undoubted  facts  in  later  stages  of  language  to  earlier 
stages.  The  employment  of  the  independent  pronominal  forms  in  the 
verb  *je  dotvne*  '  I  give'  has  led  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  personal 
endings,  just  as  the  use  of  the  article  has  to  that  of  the  word-forming 
suffixes.  Such  facts  from  later  periods  show  at  any  rate  what  was 
linguistically  possible,  even  at  an  earlier  time.  To  change  the  possibility 
into  probability,  of  course  we  always  need  a  precise  weighing  of  the 
particular  points  in  question. 

Now  the  terminations  of  the  sigmatic  verbal  forms  in  many  instances 
exactly  resemble  the  forms  of  the  rt.  as  which  are  still  in  actual  use. 
The  twofold  method  of  formation  previously  discussed,  viz.  either  by 
the  immediate  addition  of  the  present  endings  to  the  root,  or  by  the 
addition  of  the  same  to  the  stem  expanded  by  a  (Greek  eq  and  ea  :  cp. 
pp.  101,  119)  may  be  detected  here  too.     Compare 


252 
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1  fling.  oHHn  -  Gr.  ^  Lat  era-m,  and  the  ending  M-m  Ghr.  <ra 

(plupf.  t^  B  Lat.  »-r<Mn) 

3  plur.  oB^n  «  ^(r-av  and  the  ending  '<ra:^ 

3  au.  M^dm  »  {jtr-rifv  and  the  ending  94d-m 

(Skt  a-svdr-'Shrtdm  rt.  9var) 

3  sing.  conj.  asHt-ti  and  the  ending  «-^^» 

(Skt.  n^-<A-a-^»  rt.  ni  lead) 

3  dng.  opt.  {a)»^d-t  =>  Lat.  »-te-^,  tit  and  the  ending  -«ti^  {aur9^) 

1  sing.  fat.  ZtroyLoi  aini  the  ending  'O-o-fuu  (Xv-<ro-fiai) 
Lat.  ero  and  the  ending  -r-o  (vt^^^o). 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  two  main  formations  of  the  sigmatic 
aorist  in  Sanskrit,  to  which  we  shall  also  find  the  Greek  parallels, 
exactly  answer  to  this  twofold  formation  of  the  rt.  as  with  and  without 
the  added  stem-forming  a.  There  is  further  the  fact  that  two  other 
auxiliary  verbs,  especially  adapted  by  their  colourless  meaning  for  any 
verbal  form,  viz.  rt.  5Au=Lat.  /u  and  rt.  c^Aa =Gr.  Oe  do,  are  employed 
in  exactly  the  same  way  to  complete  the  tense-system.  Are  we  to 
regard  it  aa  mere  chance  that,  just  as  in  Latin  the  roots  ea  and  /u 
mutually  supplement  each  other  when  used  independently,  so  also  in  the 
imperfect  we  have  era-m  and  -borm  which  has  come  firom  ^/t^om,  though 
the  latter  only  in  composition,  that  in  the  perfect  -H  and  -ui,  vi  i.e.  /ui 
(Osc.  CMmcmorffe-d),  in  the  future  -so  (Osc.  cens-a-ze-t)  and  -bo  (from 
fuo)  reappear?  The  employment  of  the  rt.  dha=sGk,  Oe  will  be  discussed 
later  on  in  its  proper  place.  Here  the  Gothic  sokt-didum  we  sougl^t 
with  its  reduplicated  ending  proves  the  addition  of  an  auxiliary  verbal 
form  quite  as  clearly  as  the  previously  mentioned  Skt.  si-shorin.  It  is 
true  that  a  different  theory  has  been  advanced  with  regard  to  this  Gothic 
formation.  But  the  attempt  to  deny  the  origin  of  the  syllable  de  from 
the  rt.  dha  ends  with  the  public  acknowledgement  of  its  champion  that 
he  is  quite  unable  to  explain  this  formation.  Since  Westphal  first 
expressed  Ids  doubts  as  to  the  explanation  of  many  verbal  forms  from 
auxiliary  verbs  established  by  Bopp,  though  these  only  extend  to-  a 
portion  of  the  forms,  similar  attacks  upon  this  theory  have  been  more 
than  once  repeated.  But  no  one  has  brought  any  decisive  reason  against 
the  admissibility  of  such  a  composition.  As  soon  as  we  presuppose,  as 
we  must,  that  the  first  beginnings  of  a  compound  formation  belong  to  a 
time  in  which  nominal  stems  were  not  yet  characterised  by  case-6ndings — 
and  this  assumption  is  just  as  aBsolutely  fiecessary  for  the  explanation  of  253 
the  s  from  a  stem-formation — ^we  can  completely  understand  how  a  com- 
pounded stem  could  be  formed  from  the  coalescing  of  a  verbal  stem,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  nomen  agentis,  with  the  s  as  the  remains  of  the  rt.  as  be, 
which  compound  might  i^terwards  supply  the  type  of  similar  complicated 
structures.  We  have  already  stated  our  opinion  upon  these  questions 
and  various  differing  views  on  p.  19  ff.  The  objection  has  recently  been 
raised  again  that  there  is  no  proof  of  our  views :  but  this  rests  upon  a 
misapprehension  of  our  means  of  knowledge  in  these  difficult  questions. 
Proofe  are  only  possible  in  historical  investigations  by  the  aid  of 
witnesses  :  and  of  these  there  is  a  complete  lack  for  the  earliest  history 
of  language.  All  positive  ^glossogonic' statements  are  always,  strictly 
speaking,  hypotheses,  but  in  some  cases  hypotheses  of  the  same  degree  of 
probability  as  those  on  which  the  current  conceptions  in  natural  science 
are  bejsed,  e.g.  the  explanation  of  the  solar  system  and  the  like.     It  can- 
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not  be  denied  that  the  same  d^ree  of  probabiliiy  has  not  been  readied 
in  the  case  of  others.  But  anyhow  the  one  which  is  here  in  question 
belongs  to  the  class  of  the  most,  probable  hypotheses,  those  which  at  one 
stroke  explain  a  large  number  of  facts. 

We  return  now  from  these  more  general  considerations  to  our 
sigmatic  aorist.  If  the  s  of  this  tense  is  that  of  the  verb  substantive,  a 
further  question  cannot  be  passed  over,  viz.  whether  we  have  to  recognise 
in  this  a  composition  of  the  verbal  stem  with  a  particular  form  of  the 
verb  as,  or  a  firmer  union  of  both  stems  into  one  compounded  stem. 

Bopp,  who,  as  is  well  known,  laid  especial  stress  upon  the  demon- 
stration of  compounded  verbal  forms,  always  held  the  view  that  in  the 
case  of  a  form  like  Skt.  Ordik-ahorm'sil-lula  there  was  the  union  of  a 
predicative  root  with  the  preterite  of  the  rt.  <m.  Thus  e.g.  in  his  VergL 
Gr.  ii.^  p.  423.  Schleicher  too  Comp.'  p.  796  expresses  himself  as  follows : 
'  An  aorist  of  the  rt.  as,  which  here  too  loses  its  initial  letter,  is  added 
to  the  verbal  root:  the  augment  is  prefixed.'  I  followed  this  view, 
though  less  positively,  in  the  Elucidations  p.  120  and  '  Chronologie'  p. 
59.     Misled  by  Sanskrit,  which  offered  only  indicative  aorists,  some 

254  scholars  have  not  had  sufficient  regard  from  the  first  to  the  feust  that  the 
question  involves  not  merely  indicatives,  but  also  conjunctives,  optatives 
and  the  corresponding,  infinitives  and  participles,  both  throughout  the  ' 
active  and  the  middle,  in  short  a  whole  system  of  forms.  In  Yedis 
Sanskrit  this  system  is  not  so  richly  developed  as  in  Greek,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  devoid  of  a  conjunctive  and  not  wholly  without  an  optative. 
This  deficiency  Delbriick  has  himself  recognised  in  an  addendwm  (p.  239) 
to  his  statement  given  on  p.  19.  Clemm  deserves  the  credit  of  having  first 
more  thoroughly  discussed  the  question  (Stud.  vii.  p.  j56  ff.),  and  brought 
it  back,  as  I  believe,  to  the  true  point  of  view.  Our  whole  representation 
of  the  structure  of  the  verb  is  based  upon  the  view  that  neither  a  con- 
junctive and  optative,  nor  a  verlml  noun  can  come  from  a  past  tense. 
iyiviTo  is  no  more  the  pHus  of  yivwfjai,  yivoiro,  than  kyiyvtro  of  yiyvta- 
fiat,  ylyyoiTo,  or  ^leiy  of  elhirjv.  On  the  same  fundamental  notion 
Ahrens  bases  his  doctrine  of  the  Greek  infiexions,  in  which  with  especial 
clearness  and  consistency  for  every  oblique  mood — if  we  may  so  call  the 
conjunctive  and  optative — and  for  every  past  tense  a  primarium  is  laid 
down,  though  this  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  aorists :  e.g. 

primarium  [Xo^o)],  codj*  \dp<o  opt«  Xafioifii  etc.  past  f-Xo/So-y. 

In  Chap.  XIII.  we  saw  that  the  thematic  aorist  is  nothing  but  a  system 
of  forms  from  shorter  stems,  the  present  indicative,  or  as  we  may  also 
say  the  primarium,  of  which  has  fallen  out  of  use.  Hence  it  follows 
that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  for  the  formal  completion  of  such  a 
system,  the  actual  existence  of  a  pnmarium,  even  though  in  any  par- 
ticular  case  such  an  indicative  present  may  never  have  actually  existed, 
but  we  must  look  rather  to  extensive  imitation  of  increasing  analogy 
after  the  type  once  discovered.  It  is  not  at  all  an  objection  to  this  view 
that  the  strictly  aoristic  force  developed  itself  only  at  a  time  when  the 
pnmiarium  had  been  lost.  Consistency  evidently  leads  us  to  presuppose 
also  sigmatic  primaria,  or  presents  indicative,  thus  e.g.  for  the  conjectural 

255  Indo-Germ.  aorist  ^Ordik'SOrm  a  ^dik-sa-mi.  Following  out  tibds  idea 
we  may  give  as  a  stem  for  the  whole  system  of  forms  which  go  together 
dik'Sa  (as  well  as  the  shorter  dik-s),  without  however  on  t£at  account 
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maintaiTiing,  that  such  a  stem  actually  existed  or  that  the  union  of  the 
it.  dik  with  s-a,  which  came  from  as-a,  was  brought  about  at  a  time 
preceding  the  construction  of  verbal  inflexion.'  There  is  little  probability 
in  the  latter  notion.  But  if  we  assume  that  at  a  time  when  the  nominial 
stems  were  not  yet  provided  with  case-endings,  a  twofold  present 
dik'8-mi  and  dik'Sa-mi  arose  by  the  incorporation  of  a  nominal  dik 
*  point'  (cp.  Lat.  ju-dic  *  right  pointing')  both  with  as-mi  and  also  with 
as-a-mi,  which  was  probably  in  use  side  by  side  with  it  (cp.  the  opt. 
£(flr)-o-i/ni),  we  can  thus  explain,  I  believe,  all  the  phenomena  here  under 
consideration.  From  the  same  time,  in  which  the  formation  by  the 
addition  of  forms  of  the  verb  substantive  was  still  in  full  swing,  the 
other  sigmatic  tense,  mood,  and  personal  forms  may  also  date ;  they  are 
as  it  were  isolated  ofl&hoots,  of  which  some  remained  isolated,  others 
sprang  up  abundantly,  though  in  part  at  a  much  later  time. 

This  view  presents  the  following  advantages  over  the  older  view 
which  starts  with  the  past  tense.  In  the  Gjrst  place,  an  easier  ex- 
planation of  the  past  tense.  To  get  from  dik-dsat  he  was  pointing, 
to  a-dik-aa-tf  it  was  necessary  to  assiune  a  transposition  of  the  aug- 
ment from  the  middle  to  the  begijining  of  the  word,  which  is  not 
wholly  without  difliculty,  especially  as  we  may  conjecture  that  the 
augment-syllable  a  cannot  have  long  preserved  itself  separate  from  the 
initial  a  of  the  rt.  as.  On  the  other  hand  Ordih-aa-t  is  very  simply 
explained  as  a  past  tense  subsequently  developed  from  ^dik-aa-ti.  The 
augment  was  in  that  case  prefixed  to  the  verbal  form  precisely  as  in  all 
other  past  tenses.  A  second  advantage  of  this  view  affects  the  relations 
of  the  meaning.  *  At  first  sight,'  I  say  in  Chron.'  p.  68,  '  it  is  surprising 
to  find  a  root  of  this  seemingly  durative  meaning  undertaking  such  a 
formation  (that  of  signifying  momentary  action).  For  bein^  is  certainly,  266 
it  would  seem,  very  strictly  a  remaining,  an  enduring  in  something. 
We  should  therefore  expect  the  rt.  as  rather  in  present  forms,  like  Lat. 
poS'Sum  {=potis-8um),  than  in  aorists.'  Now  Clemm's  theory  does 
give  us  such  presents.  The  employment  of  the  sigmatic  forms  to  act  as 
aorists  would  therefore  be  explained  somewhat  as  follows.  By  the  side 
of  the  many  other  ways  of  forming  the  present  stem,  there  were,  during 
that  linguistic  period  in  which  the  compound  method  of  formation  came 
up,  probsibly  the  same  period  as  that  to  which  we  owe  the  present  stems 
in  -ja,  presents  in  -s-^ni  and  sa-mi  with  their  moods,  and  belonging  to 
these  past  tenses  in  -sa-m.  Perhaps  even  at  a  time  when  the  consciousness 
of  the  origin  of  these  forms  was  not  wholly  extinct  a  contrast  arose  between 
the  forms  in  -ja-mi  and  those  in  -sorini,  the  former  denoting  rather  the 
strictly  durative  force  of  going  about  a  thing,  striving  after  a  thing,  the 
latter  rather  being  as  opposed  to  becoming,  that  is,  so  to  speak,  the  point 
of  congelation  of  the  action.  At  a  yet  earlier  time  the  distinction  of 
continuous  from  momentary  action  had  presented  itself  to  language,  and 
had  been  denoted  by  the  distinction  of  the  expanded  forms  from  the 
lighter  ones.  We  can  understand  how  these  sigmatic  forms  attached 
themselves  to  the  latter,  the  aorists,  and  how  thus,  perhaps  first  in  the 
past  tense,  a  form  which  properly  meant  '  I  was  pointing '  came  to  be 

r^  C.  Paul!  |(Kuhn*a  Zeitschr.  xx.  p.  321  ff.)  in  his  reply  to  Merguet  on  Latin 
verWl  formation,  in  which  there  is  much  upon  Ihis  question  well  worth  notice, 
defends  the  view  of  snch  a  composition  of  the  stem.  But  auxiliary  yerbs  can 
hardly  have  developed  at  all  without  inflexion. 
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used  in  the  narration  of  mere  &etB,  while  afterwards  the  oblique  mOods 
also  acquired  a  momentary  force.     The  more  the  need  for  such  a  distinc- 
tion of  the  kind  of  time  grew,  the  more  necessary  was  it  to  supplement 
the  old  partly  primitiye  partly  thematic  forms,  which  on  account  of 
various  phonetic  difficulties  had  not  maintained  themselves  in  the  case 
of  all  stems,  ag.  but  rarely  with  those  ending  in  a  vowel.     The  sigmatic 
forms  filled  yp  this  gap.    We  can  now  understand  further  how  in  con- 
sequence of  this  the  sigmatic  primaria  died  off,  as  being  superfluous  for 
the  present  just  as  the  primaria  *)3^/lu,  ^Xa^cif,  *rvTw  have  died  off^  and 
how  Anally  in  this  way  the  main  requisite  for  aonstic  use,  that  they  were 
accompanied  by  no  corresponding  present,  was  attained  for  these  sig- 
matic formations. 
257        The  numerous  derived  verbs  of  the  Greeks  acquired  their  aorists 
only  in  this  way.     I  now  believe  that  attaching  equid  importance  to  the 
form  and  to  the  meaning  I  can  so  explain  the  origin  of  the  sigmatic 
aorist.     I  do  not  at  all  fail  to  perceive  that  such  speculations  as  to  the 
genesis  of  the  forms  of  language  do  not  guide  us  to  the  certainty  which 
is  attainable  in  other  questions.     But  to  give  them  up,  and  to  contnnt 
ourselves  with  the  mere  siunmary  phrases  of  stem-formation  or  analogous 
formation  would  be  ultimately  to  give  up  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
structure  of  the  verb,  and  to  sink  down  from  the  idealistic  flight  which 
distinguishes  comparative  philology,  to  the  purely  empiric  record  of  fEMSts. 
Now  that  it  has  been  made  probable  that  an  indicative  in  -scMni 
with  the  character  of  a  present  once  existed,  the  question  arises  whether 
we  cannot  point  out  some  traces  of  it.     Ciemm  1.  c.  is  probably  right  in 
suggesting  the  Sanskrit  desideratives,  in  which  the  syllable  sa  is  added 
as  a  rule  to  the  stem  strengthened  by  reduplication,  e.g.  pipd-^at-ti  he 
wishes  to  drink  (rt.  pel),  di-drk-aha-nte  (rt.  dar^)  they  wish  to  see,  like  a 
conceivable   Greek   *MepK'(ro'yTai.       Sometimes  the  reduplication   is 
wanting :  ap-aornta  they  wished  to  attain  (rt.  dp).     The  desiderative 
force  is  doubtless  here  the  result  of  the  reduplication.     From  the  mean- 
ing ^  he  is  a  strong  drinker ' — the  *  strong'  lies  in  the  intensive  force  of 
the  reduplication — we  very  easily  arrive  at  the  desiderative  force.   After 
such  an  application  had  once  established  itself  in  forms  of  this  type,  they 
might  originate  even  without  reduplication,  just  as  there  are  some 
perfects  without  reduplication,  and  many  past  tenses  without  augment. 
We  have  an  exactly  similar  instance  in  tiie  Lat.  vlaere :  visit  corresponds 
to  the  Skt.  vivid-i-a/iOrH  which  differs  but  slightly  in  its  manner  of 
formation.     From  Greek  Clemm  quotes  jriaarfu  as  similarly  formed.    As 
far  as  form  goes  there  is  no  objection  to  be  made  to  this :  and  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  meaning  is  purely  that  of  a  present,  while  the  common 
Homeric  3  pi.  fi-aay  suits  very  well  as  a  past  to  the  present-like  fi-oavTi. 
But  what  makes  me  still  hesitate  is  the  fact  that  the  3  pi.  cerate,  which 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  Doric  tord/xc,  belongs  entirely  to  the  system 
258  of  the  indubitably  perfect  /oi5a= Skt.  veda.     For  this  reason  «<ra/i«  was 
quoted  as  one  of  the  traces  of  a  sigmatic  perfect,  for  which  natursJly  we 
must  assume  the  loss  of  the  redupHcation. 

With  greater  justice  we  may  find  relics  of  the  primaria  of  which  we 
are  in  quest  in  certain  formations  which  have  allowed  the  a  to  pass  into 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  thematic  vowel. — For  instance,  aXiia^Oai  N  475 
Ofiyei  aXi^affOai  /xe/xaoic  Kvvai  ijU  Koi  6,y^pag  is  incontestably  an  aorist 
But  how  is  this  form  related  to  iXeiifieyai  A  590  dXefcftevac  fie^Hra  and 
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to  aXc^oftcFuc  Herod,  i.  211  ?  aXilaadaiy  as  well  as  the  future  dXe'Cecv,  which 
has  been  here  and  there  attacked  (e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  7, 3),  but  which  is 
supported  by  grammarians  (Bekker  Anecd.  p.  415),  is  evidently  from 
the  stem  dXeic,  which  has  come  by  anaptyxis  from  dXic  {aXicri,  akKaOely), 
not  &om  the  stem  6Xel.  But  aXc£c(r0cic  differs  &om  ^Xi^affSai  only  as 
SritreffBai  differs  from  fir\<raaQai,  that  is  to  say,  the  rare  vowel  a  has 
made  way  for  the  more  common  e.  I.  Bekker,  Homer.  Bl.  i.  319, 
condemns  the  form  with  a  in  Homer  as  ^an  unnecessary  and  mis- 
formed  aorist,'  but  has  not  however  ventured  to  banish  it  from  the  text. 
I  therefore  take  (!iXc£o/iac  as  as  accidentally  preserved  present,  which 
stands  for  ^iiXilafmi,  But  the  ^-formation  here  comes  down  from  a 
pre-Hellenic  time,  for  aXe£ui  corresponds  to  the  Skt.  rakshd-mi  I  deliver 
(Princ.  i.  475). — The  relation  is  just  the  same  between  olalaoQai  and  the 
present  obalttrBai,  only  that  both  forms,  which  undoubtedly  go  back  to 
the  rt.  laKy  are  more  rare.  The  former  is  quoted  only  from  Anth.  ix. 
86  and  Nicander  Ther.  306,  the  latter  from  Hippocrates,  while  Xenophon 
Conv.  4,  28  gives  the  active  imperfect  &lalov. — ^Without  the  occurrence 
of  fotms  wi£h  o,  we  can  plainly  find  analogous  formations  in  ailia  i.e. 
itHlkt  by  the  side  of  ai/(iii,  both  to  be  compared  with  Lat.  aug-eo^  lith. 
aug-tiy  Goth,  aukan  (Princ.  i.  479).  Here  too  the  sibilant  extends  back 
to  the  pre-Hellenic  time  (cp.  Goth,  vahs-ja  and  Lith.  auksz-tors). — 
Finally  Hyptiv  knead  by  the  side  of  ^t<l>€iy  (comic  writers)  and  exi/etp  cook 
by  the  side  of  viaauv  aor.  7rc;//ac  are  of  the  same  kind.  Perhaps  it  is 
better  here  generally  to  expladn  the  er  thus,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  a 
root-determinative  (Princ.  i.  83). 

After  these  investigations  as  to  the  origin  of  the  sigmatic  aorist,  we 
torn  to  details.  The  aorist  forms  of  Greek  which  belong  here  fidl  into 
two  main  groups,  according  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  this  tense  consists 
of  a  single  9  or  the  syllable  <ra  (rarely  ^o,  at).  The  second  group  is  the  259 
prevailing  one.  Of  the  first  we  find  only  some  relics  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  especially  epic  We  begin  with  these  inasmuch  as  they  bear  the 
most  antique  stamp. 

A)  Relics  of  a  Primitive  Formation. 
1 )  Conjunctive  forms. 

We  owe  it  to  Westphal,  who  first  in  his  Metrik  (p.  280  of  the  first 
edition  ')  pointed  this  out,  and  in  his  Method.  Gr.  i.  2  p.  266  fi*.  carried 
it  out  more  completely,  and  to  Paech  in  his  doctoral  dissertation  '  De 
vetere  conjunctivi  Graed  formatione'  Breslau  1861,  that  the  traces  of  a 
sigmatic  aorist  without  a  stem-vowel  have  been  discovered,  and  that  there- 
by, as  has  been  recognized  itbove  p.  312  f.,  essentially  new  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  formation  of  the  Greek  conjunctive.  We  have  shown  in 
Chap.  XIY.  that  the  sign  of  the  conjunctive  in  the  primitive  formation 
is  a  short  a,  which  is  added  to  the  stem,  but  in  the  thematic  the 
lengthening  of  the  already  existing  short  vowel,  and  have  rejected  the 
notion  that,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  the  long  vowels  of  the  thematic 
conjugation  could  be  shortened  again  at  pleasure.  This  notion  could  not 
be  destroyed  root  and  branch  as  long  as  there  was  a  considerable  number 

•  Cp.  p.  69  f.  of  the  second  edition. 
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of  si^matic  aorist  forms  e.g.  tf^vkdlofuyy  cira/ic/i/^/Lcai,  irtfiwaafferaif  tkaoo- 
fiterOay  for  which  no  other  explanation  had  been  disoovered  but  such  a 
shortening,  justified  by  many  with  the  empty  phrase  of  ^  metrical  license.' 
Hence  it  was  a  very  happy  thought  of  the  scholars  mentioned  above  to 
take  forms  of  this  kind  as  conjunctives  not  from  aorist  stems  in  -^a  with 
shortening,  but  from  aorist  stems  in  -er  with  the  short  mood-vowel 
o  or  e.  These  conjunctives  belong  therefore,  as  was  intimated  already 
on  p.  438  to  the  category  of  the  forms  quoted  there  under  2,  a,  a. 
An  mdicative,  not  indeed  existing  but  deducible  according  to  analc^ 
*£^v\a£-^ev,  *efirj(T'fji€y  would  have  been  formed  like  Skt.  ct-bhatsh-ma 

260  (i^-*  ^^^^  lear).  Such  indicatives  have  fallen  out  of  use  probably  because 
of  the  great  harshness  of  the  groups  of  consonants.  But  conjunctives 
with  the  mood-vowel  o  or  c  and  thus  related  to  the  indicative  just  as 
l-o-fiey  to  t-/iei',  tpdi-E'rai  to  e-fjidi-ro  did  maintain  themselves,  as  there  was 
no  harshness  here  present,  in  the  usage  of  the  Epic  bards,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  faithful  preservation  of  so  many  other  gems.  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  here  agree  to  a  remarkable  extent.  According  to  Delbriick's 
investigations  (Altind.  Verb.  p.  195)  conjunctives  of  the  like  formation 
from  sigmatic  stems  are  extremely  common  in  the  Yedic  dialect.     Thus 

Tio-crc  (*  134^  :  V-rtcr-Tc  :  .*  Skt.  neshatha  :  naishfa  (rt.  m  lead). 
XOi<r€T€u  (A  80)    :   €x<^(rro  : :  Skt.  rdsate  :  *ardsta  (rt.  rd  bestow) . 

The  enumeration  of  the  individual  forms  which  belong  here  cannot  eaaUy 
be  made  with  completeness,  because  the  limit  between  the  friture  and  the 
conjunctive  aorist,  especially  in  the  language  of  Homer,  is  often  a  waver- 
ing one.  Abundant  instances  are  supplied  by  Paech  in  his  dissertation ; 
and  Stier  Stud.  ii.  138  gives  a  calculation  of  the  frequency  of  the  Greek 
aorist  conjunctives  with  a  short  vowel.  The  difference  between  the 
figures  of  the  two  scholars  is  not  very  great,  but  there  is  some  difference, 
which  for  the  reason  above-mentioned  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  give  a  number  of  indubitable  instances  of  each 
personal  form.  With  regard  to  the  Elegiac  and  Iambic  poets  I  may 
refer  to  Renner's  fuller  references  (Stud.  i.  2,  37). 

1  plur.  act. 

K  65  yJ)  rrox  dfipoTa^ofiev  oKXrjXouv 
A  141  ff.  vvv  5'  fiy€  vfja  ytXaivav  epixra-ofxev  ctr  3ka  diav 
€£  d*  iperas  cVeTT/dcp  dy€ipofi€V  .  .  . 
,  .  .  dv  b*  avr^v  Xpyfrtjida  KCLKKindpffov 
firf<rop€v 
Theogn.  v.  1055  dXX^  \6yov  plv  rovrov  idaoptVj  avrap  e/xot  av 

a\j\€i  KOI  Movaav  pvfj(r6p.tff  dp(f>6Ttpoi. 
Pind.  01.  vi.  24  6<t>pa  wXcu^^  r  iv  Kodapq. 

^da-ofi€V  Skxov,  iK<ofjMi  dc  .  .  . 

261  2  plur.  act. 

p  27  iva  pri  Ti  ,  .  . 

fj  6ik6s  fj  fVt  yrji  d\yri(r€r€  jrrjpa  iraBovrts 
^134  cir  oK€  ndirrts 

rtercrc  TLarpoKkou)  <f}6vov 

2  du.  act. 
P  452  6(f)pa  Koi  AvTopddovra  aat^a-fTov  eV  yroXe/ioio 
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3  da.  act. 

E  233  fi^  r<^  atv  b€UTavT9  fiaT^irtTov,  ovd*  iOthfrop 

€K<l>€p€fUV  TToXe/XOiO 

1  sing.  mid. 

S  237  avrlK  cWi  K€P  tya  irapaX^^ofiai  ip  (bCkmrfn 
B  488  trkrjOvv  d*  ovc  &v(yii>  fivOfifrofiai  ovd  6vofx^v<» 

2  sing.  mid. 

y  45  airrap  eirrfv  (nrfia-ijs  re  jcac  ct/^eat,  fj  34 fits  iariv        z^*^^-  >  *  :   f  -X 
Solon  fir,  20,  1  aXX*  «  /ioi  jc&v  lo/v  tri  Trcio-eai  e^Xc  royf^.     •.  ^^    .   -"   >'! 


3  sing.  mid. 


Ir- 


mid.  ,         ■       "! 

V  »^      '■  ■  ^*f    '  ■-•/ 

B  A4A  fiTj  TTtos  rot  Kaff  6d6v  drfXria-trai  y'  ;  ^   »^/>-«    /^V^ 

I  409  eVci  ^  jcfp  a/ifti^erai  cpjcor  6d6vr<av  \'/"^v.j^-r^^'--^« 

Mimn.  2,  9  avrap  iiri^v  bti  rovro  rfkos  napafitiyfttrai  &pfii^  ^/^' 

1  plur.  mid. 

A  444  o(f>p*  iXaa'OfifO'Oa  avaicra. 

The  total  nimiber  of  the  formations  of  the  kind  which  belong  to  eight 
different  personal  forms  is  not  small.  Stier  Stud.  ii.  138  counts  up 
About  120  Homeric  instances,  Westphal  Method.  Gr.  ii.  1,  267  f.  117. 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  not  been  noticed  hitherto,  but  it  is  very  note- 
worthy, that  in  Homer  the  aorists  conjunctive  with  a  long  vowel  like 
optTiafitv  H  38,  TrifjLyJMttfiey  v  383,  ^eifffjre  CI  779,  avTiaarjfrov  M  356,  Zriki^ 
trrirai  T  107,  /xviycw/neOa  O  477  are  quite  in  the  minority.  I  do  not  find 
more  than  18  in  my  collections,  and  of  those  it  is  only  fjivriawfieda  which 
often  occurs.  The  1  sing.  conj.  in  -ata^ai  is  altogether  wanting  in 
Homer.  *  Hence  for  the  aorist  the  formation  with  the  short  vowel  is 
decidedly  the  rule,  the  later  rule  is  the  exception  in  the  Homeric  dialect. 
The  distinction  fix)m  the  conjunctive  of  the  present  and  the  thematic 
aorist  (above  p.  316)  and  the  utterly  untenable  character  of  the  old 
theory  of  occasional  shortening  comes  out  thereby  all  the  more  plainly. 

All  the  aorist  conjunctives  with  a  short  vowel  besides  these  forms  and  ncc^ 
those  corresponding  to  them  from  other  stems  axe  of  a  doubtful  nature. 
This  is  the  case  with  u>  89 

ore  K€V  TTOT^  d7ro<f)3ifi€VOV  PeuriXrjos 
(onvwvrai  T€  vcoi  Koi  (ntvTvvovrai  atffka. 

We  discussed  i^wywyrai  above  p.  319.  iTrtyrvvoyrai  can  only  have  a 
short  vowel  as  an  aorist  conjunctive  (cp.  lyrvveai  ^  33),  and  so  Paech 
p.  20  takes  it.  But  this  would  be  the  only  instance  of  a  conjunctive 
form  with  a  short  vowel  before  two  consonants.  If  we  really  had  to' 
take  this  as  a  relic  of  an  archaic  formation,  and  had  not  to  write  ivrvyufy- 
rat,  it  would  be  natural  to  conjecture  that  also  in  other  corresponding 
forms  e.g.  &ydtrrf(rd€  ^111,  KaraKOiTfiiitrritrde  ^  440,  Eaautyrat  p  80  the 
long  vowel  was  due  to  the  copyists,  not  to  the  poet.  But  the 
undeniably  existing  forms  with  a  long  vowel  warn  us  to  be  cautious. — 
Cretan  forms  like  tiiose  in  the  inscription  of  Dreros  1.  161  oq  Bi  xa  /i?) 
^vrevoret,  1.  118  oatra  jca  firi  Trpa^oyri  (more  correctly  irpa^oyri)  might 
.similarly  be  taken  as  analogues  of  fifiaofiey  etc.,  but  we  decided  on  p. 
323  to  regard  them  as  futures. — ^For  the  three  persons  singulax  and  the 
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3  plur.  of  the  active,  and  for  the  2  and  3  plur.  of  the  middle  meniioned 
already,  the  form  with  the  long  vowel  is  tiie  only  one  known  in  Homer  r 
iiKOvaWf  aTrt\6ijptaf  irape^eXdirrivOa  (4^  344),  4)^4<'|?i  C<v£i7. 

2)  Infinitive  Active. 

With  regard  to  the  infinitive  of  the  active  aorist  comparative 
philology  has  not  yet  arrived  at  any  result  which  is  on  all  sides  satis&ctorY. 
It  is  true  that  a  similar  formation  is  not  lacking  in  Sanskrit.  Even 
Bopp  Vergl.  Gr.  iii.^  270  compared  Greek  infinitives  like  Xv-aai,  ^elK-vai 
with  the  isolated  Vedic  infinitives  in  -ae^  e.g.  ^i-she  (rt.  ^i)  to  sing. 
Schleicher  Comp.^  p.  364  and  Wilhelm  *  de  infinitivo '  p.  10  have  fol- 
lowed him  in  this.  But  these  Yedic  forms,  of  which  by  the  way 
Delbriick  Altind.  Verb.  p.  223  recognizes  only  one  other  example 
prak'She  *  (rt.  paric  fiU)  besides  (fi-shey  are  on  the  other  side  compared 
IG3  with  the  Latin  infinitives  in  -ae  {esse  for  ed-se)  and  -re  {da-re,  irre),  and 
the  latter  comparison  is  'the  less  to  be  rejected  that  the  much  more 
common  Vedic  infinitives  in  -a-se  find  their  parallel  in  the  Latin  infini- 
tives in  -€-re.     We  may  state  the  relation  thus : 

(fi-^e  :  Lat.  dii-re  : :  (fiva-se  (to  live)  :  Lat.  vivere. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  formation  is  primitive,  the  second  thematic* 
Neither  has  anything  in  common  with  the  aorist.  We  shall  rather  be 
much  inclined  to  bring  the  infinitive  suffix  -«e=Lat.  -ee,  -re  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Yedic  infinitive  suffix  sa-n-i  discussed  above  p.  349. 
Scholars  in  their  eagerness  to  find  proof  of  case-forms  in  the  infibutives 
have  for  some  time  past  paid  much  too  little  attention  to  the  connexion 
of  the  infinitives  wiih  definite  tense-stems.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  form 
like  <l>v-trai — divided  into  0v  and  erai — at  the  same  time  te  be  the 
infinitive  of  €'<l>V'€ra,  and  in  its  termination  to  correspond  to  the  se  of 
^i-ahe,  the  -re  of  da-re,  K  so  analysed  ^v-o'ac  would  belong  to  the  indie. 
e-i^v-yf  not  to  e-^v-o'a.  But  nothing  is  clearer  than  the  connexion  of  the 
infinitive  in  -trai  with  the  remaining  sigmatic  aorist  formations.  From 
Homer  onwards  this  is  plain  in  hundreds  of  undoubted  instances ;  and 
in  meaning  too  ^i/trai,  arfitrai,  /B^erac  have  nothing  whatever  in  common 
with  li^vvy  eprjv,  ttrrriv,  but  everything  with  efjivvaycf^ritra,  €(mi<ra.  Hence 
the  earUer  hypothesis  is  to  be  given  up,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
suggested.     There  remain,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  three  possibilities,  viz. 

a)  we  might  regard  all  agreement  between  the  endings  -se  and  -trai 
as  deceptive,  and  so  might  recognize  in  ^i-ahd  the  ending  se,  but  in 
fv-aa-t  either  the  locative  ending  -c,  added  to  the  sigmatic  stem  expanded 
by  a,  or  the  dative  ending  -m  (Skt.  e)  added  to  the  stem  tpvtr,  TbSs  two- 
fold possibility  has  but  little  probability,  because  in  that  case  the  Greek 
formation  would  be  destitute  of  all  analogy.     Or 

b)  'Se  as  well  as  -aai  might  be  an  added  infinitive  of  an  auxiliary 
character  from  the  rt.  as  be.  This  theory  would  indeed  derive  the  end- 
ing -aai  from  the  same  source  as  the  -^a  of  c^v^a ;  but  we  shoidd  have 
to  assume  that  the  syllable  tra  was  united  with  the^rt.  ^  by  two  totally 

(>4  difierent  crieative  acts,  or  in  other  words,  that  forms  like  ^v^ac,  ^ci^ac  were 
formed  quite  independently  and  only  later,  and  as  it  were  accidentally 

*  Grassmann  Worterb.  zmn  Rig- Veda  p.  849  derives  prakshi  from  the  equi- 
valent  expanded  rootprakth. 
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taken  over  into  the  system  of  i<l>v(Ta,  ehda,  while  the  Sanskrit  forms 
remained  quite  foreign  to  this  system.  There  is  little  that  is  attrac- 
tive in  this  possibility  either. 

c)  Hence  I  incline  most  to  a  third  explanation.  If  there  were  at  an 
early  date  various  infinitives  with  the  ending  -8ai  (Skt.  se),  then,  as  they 
were  sometimes  attached  dii-ectly  to  the  root  {(ji-she,  dd-re),  sometimes 
to  the  present  stem  (^Iva-sey  hlid^a-se^  Lat.  viv^-re,  duce-re),  they  might 
also  very  easily  be  united  to  the  shorter  sigmatic  stem  hit-trat,  ^vtr-aai. 
The  double  tr  would  then  naturally  have  to  be  simply  reduced  to  a  single 
one  after  consonants.  After  vowels  of  course  two  alternatives  were 
possible,  and  it  may  be  that  forms  like  /caXcVo-ai,  Tikiaaai,  ravvaaai  have 
preserved  the  double  consonant  from  this  time.  I  do  not  wish  however 
to  lay  any  stress  upon  this  last  point,  because  the  vtr  is  found  also  out- 
side the  infinitive.  In  any  case  Kokivai  and  the  like  do  not  offer  the 
slightest  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  this  explanation.  For  the  simplification 
of  an  earlier  double  a  is  one  of  the  most  common  phonetic  processes :  cp. 
optaai — (tpttii^  iriirvffffai — Trcirvaai,  fxiaao-g — ^iao-Q, 

If  this  explanation  is  correct  we  have  in  these  infinitives  also  a  relic 
of  the  shorter  method  of  forming  this  aorist  by  the  simple  addition  of  or : 
and  that  is  why  I  have  placed  them  here.  Probably  we  must  also  re- 
gard Latin  infinitives  like  dixe^  exatmxe,  and  conjunctives  of  the  plu- 
perfect like  dixem,  extinxem  not  as  sjTicopated  from  dixiasef  diosissem, 
but  as  coming  directly  from  dix-ee,  dix-sem.  Whether  h'tSai  is  quite 
identical  with  diace  I  will  not  here  determine,  for  this  depends  upon  the 
further  difficult  question  whether  in  the  Latin  perfect  stem  we  must 
assiune  by  the  side  of  the  piimary  stock  of  genuine  perfect  forms  an 
intermixture  of  aoristic  forms  as  well. 

B)  The  ordinary  Formation  with  a  Stem  ending  in  a. 
1)  The  final  letter  of  the  stem. 

The  formation  of  the  sevei^l  personal  forms  presents  little  that  is 
exceptional  in  the  indicative.  The  sigmatic  aorists  in  'tra  are  common 
to  all  Greek  dialects.  After  the  forms  of  the  present  stem  there  is  265 
hardly  any  other  tense-formation  so  common  as  this.  The  preservation 
of  the  heavy  a  in  all  but  a  small  circle  of  exceptions  became  absolutely  a 
distinctive  sign  of  the  tense,  just  as  in  the  perfect ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
aorist  this  vowel  was  carried  out  consistently  even  in  the  formation  of 
moods  and  verbal  nouns.  We  referred  to  the  agreement  of  this  a  with 
that  of  the  Ionic  ija  or  ta  on  p.  440. 

It  is  only  in  the  3  sing,  act.  that  the  a  has  universally  passed  into 
the  weaker  e.  The  reason  is  evidently  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
perfect.  In  these  much-used  forms  the  vowel  was  protected  by  no  con- 
sonant from  the  thinning  into  £,  while  in  the  1  sing,  the  original  sign  of 
the  person,  the  nasal,  was  evidently  retained  longer,  and  then,  disappear- 
ing hy  degrees,  just  as  in  evra  by  the  side  of  Skt.  aaptan  Lat.  septem, 
^£\-a=Skt.  da^an  Lat.  decern^  still  exercised  sufficient  influence  to  pre- 
serve the  quality  of  the  vowel. 

In  the  2  sing.  mid.  -ao  remains  as  a  rule  uncontracted  in  Homer.  Of 
the  1 1  examples  of  this  form  9  end  in  -ao ;  ii/^ao  A  454,  ^Iverao  a  62, 
iyiivao  £  880,  only  2  in  -w  :  iicTritrw  ut  193,  iirti^p&ata  ^  410.     In  Hesiod 
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HofSEi^  :t»ari*  '  icM^4*  Z  »4.  €*«»  O  451,  ««M«»r  A  7< 

€Ce. ».  Tbr-  c-je«a:c  k  L.tt  the  y  is  to  ^  €xr«ftmed  bffe.  Po«  El-  FondL 
iL*  1.  ^^f^^^*  <€f!5?  EL  :t  an  K<«?&i^  iiftKki<»  rt.  In  UttC  ramt  ttiB  deck 
form  voo^i  Lkve  nr^rf^At^^  in  iLe  soe  wxj  at  tfae  LniRHiiMa  nor 
i6  pensrre  ii.  -i  ^-z.  t-^-k  t*?,  for  viich  se*  S4>Vvtipr  Comfjc*  SfT.  ftrt 
ve  \jkT^  i^j  asxr^z,  iLSiAZk^r  •:/  ?cieL  *i^^**  in  ibe  Krocsare  of  die  dwk 


•ni'*^t  I  &Eid  fziallj  El  to  -r.     For  a 
hjjrxiiedesd  &D!i  the  &s:;a&«d  pb:{>?t£e  c 
ag  we  haTA  T^iff^AZedLj  seen  that  naakls 

Tovei^.  and  l^o.^Eie  more  or  ies  £rmh'  estabtkhed— eepeoillT 
plor.  of  the  iz&peratiT^  cp.  p.  3«>^  i— -the  ampuest  erplaiMiinn  is  ^a£ 
liFnggated  bj  G5€$e  'AeoL  DiaL  p.  11*>).  according  to  vhich  the  rot 
oxxyvvor,  c<fior  etc.  L§  &  i.^.-^  ^f^er-coond.  wiiidi  became  firmlr  attacfael, 
and  which  then  had  a^:  it-  r^srih  the  dnllinjr  of  a  into  o-  The  CVprian 
dialect  hag  recently  supplfft^i  n>  with  an  instance  of  >nch  nasal  after- 
soonds  in  the  genitive^  in  ^9  e.s.  'Oio^-iXftry^^Dor.  'OtanXM^  for  which 
an  etymological  jxistidcation  has  been  son^t  in  Tain.  The  dfraciaan 
imperadT€;!%  (fiycr.  V./i.>or  add:xre»i  bj  Giese  as  analogous  were  mentiaBed 
on  p.  303. 

It  is  far  more  di£ca]t  to  explain  the  2  an^.  ndd.  in  -^at.  Hare  too 
there  is  no  trace  of  anv  dialectic  variation.  In  Homer  we  find  forms 
like  ^c'ioi   <R   227),   combat   (E   35&),  Xi>ai  <A   394),  Xiewmn  (r  320l, 


Ttipfi^ai  (\  3(»2).  cooTai  fx  2^')).  vrooMtac  (r  535).  The  attempt  of 
Bopp  (Tergl.  Gr.  §  727)  to  argue  from  a  conceivable  adire  •nW*©!  Ui 
the  pm^ly  hvpothetical  middle  intermediate  form  ^rvCuvBi^  and  to  get 
from  this  by  the  rejection  of  the  vd  to  tv^Ihmi  cannot  at  all  satisfy  iisw 
Benfey  (Korze  i^an^krit-Gr.  p.  90)  intimates  that  he  reguds  -am  as  a 
conjunctive  ending,  for  which  he  qaotes  the  analogy  of  a  purely 
imaginary  Sanskrit  -♦*iwi.  But  Ti\l.ni  is  entirely  without  any  trace  of  a 
mocd<«ign.  Following  Benfey  ^ILsteli  Ztach.  xv.  332  conjectures  that 
-tfai  is  to  be  taken  as  a  '  fuller '  imperative  ending  and  that  rmf^i  is  for 
rvfla-frai.  But  we  should  certainly  expect  rvwa-^o,  for  the  im^ierative 
is  by  no  means  fond  of  fuller  endings  for  the  second  person.  Finally 
Schleicher  declares  the  riddle  to  be  unsolved.  There  might  poflsihly  \'^ 
'iome  truth  in  the  notion  that  we  are  to  take  not  the  simple  c  added  to 
the  tense-stem,  for  which  hardly  anyone  will  claim  the  force  of  a  middle 
7  ^^'gBonal  ending,  but  -(rac  as  such  here.  Only  the  form  would  then  be 
^||&  to  be  an  indicative,     ciiat^  H^c  might  be  indicatiTas  and  as 
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imperatives,  jast  as  on  an  earlier  occasion  we  found  the  Sanskrit  second 
person  in  -si  used  in  a  like  function,  and  even  conjectured  traces  of 
the  same  formation  for  certain  Greek  forms  (p.  298).  The  question  is 
what  sort  of  indicatives  they  are.  ^i^ai  might  be  the  second  person  of 
an  unthematically  formed  *hiyfiai,  the  present  to  the  past  ^iKro,  but 
certainly  no  one  will  readily  assume  the  existence  of  a  *rvir'fjiai  or  *rv/x- 
fiai,  *irupri-fiui,  Hence  it  would  be  better  to  think  of  a  *h^-ftai  as  a 
.primary  to  the  conjimctive  ^cf-o-ftnt,  *rv\l/-fiai  and  the  like;  just  as  on 
p.  444  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  forms  of  the  kind  must  once  have 
existed.  But  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  a  single  person  of  a  shorter 
indioktive  formation  belonging  to  the  same  group  of  tenses  but  afterwards 
obsolete,  should  have  established  itself  as  an  imperative. 

Of  Uie  co7ijimctive  nothing  remains  to  be  said  after  die  attention 
which  we  have  given  above  to  the  forms  with  a  short  vowel. 

But  in  the  optative  of  the  active  we  have  to  discuss  the  twofold 
<;haracter  of  the  forms.     By  the  side  of  the  optative  forms  which  add 
the  mood-sign  c  on  to  the  sigmatic  stem,  just  like  those  of  the  present 
and  thematic  aorist  stems  (hi^a-i-fxt,  heila't-^,  hi^a-i  3  plur.  hi^a-uv) 
we  find  from  Homer  onwards  a  second  method  of  formation,  of  which 
only  three  personal  forms  are  in  use  :  2   sing,   -c-ia-c,  3   sing.   -c-c£, 
3  plur.  '£'iay.     Hence  here  in  the  first  and  third  of  the  forms  quoted  the 
original  a  of  the  mood-element  ja  has  been  preserved,  but  in  aU  three 
the  a  at  the  end  of  the  stem  has  been  weakened  into  c.     The  former 
phenomenon  finds  its  complete  analogy  in  the  Elean  diro-r/ro-ta-y  quoted 
on  p.  328.     The  second,  the  weakening  of  the  diphthong  ai  b^ore  a 
vowel  into  ec,  is  based  upon  the  influence  which  the  c  exerted  upon  the 
preceding  vowel.     In  precisely  the  same  way  we  have  Moi/cc-Io-v  for 
♦Movca-Io-v,  UuOayopt'iO'C  for  *nvOay6pa-io-Q  with  various  fluctuations 
discussed  by  Lobeck  ad  Phryn.  p.  371,  fieffoyua  e.g.  Thuc.  i.  120  by 
the  side  of  fieaoyaia.     In  the  last  instance,  however,  as  well  as  in  yecVwr 
(cp.  yi/iriy-c)  the  long  a  has  perhaps  become  c  through  the  intermediate 
stage  f/.     With  regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  two  methods  of  forming 
the  aorist  in  the  optative  La  Koche  in  the  Ztschr.  f.  d.  bsterr.  Gymn.  1874 
p.  418  ff.  has  made  careful  collections.     The  following  facts  will  suflSce  268 
here.     In  the  2  and  3  sing,  the  form  with  ei  is  prefeired,  in  the  3  plur. 
much  preferred  to  that  with  ai.     In  Homer  according  to  my  collectionB 
the  2  sing,  occurs  16  times,  13  times  in  the  form  -eiac  {wefi\lfeiac  i  350, 
reXiiTuac  o  195,  fieiyeiaQ  F  52)  and  3  times  in  -aic   {iiraKovaait  Y  250, 
avTifioXriffniQ  3  547,  opivaiQ  A  792) :  of  the  3  sing,  there  are  about  90 
instances,  and  of  these  only  8  in  -ac  {ayaiEeie   P  216,  iKatreu  X  290, 
6\i(rei€  G  358,  jravtreuv  A  192 — yrjdnffai  A   255,  &Kov<Tai   II   129).     The 
3  plur.  has  always,  i.e.  26  times,  -eiay  {aicovtriiay  B  98,  apieiay  A  335, 
TitTuav  A  42)  with  the  one  exception  of  O  38,  whei*e  two  optative  forms 
occur  side  by  side. 

€V  nvpi  Kfiaifv  Koi  ini  KTfpta  KT€pi(rai€V* 

In  the  post-Homeric  literature  the  foims  with  ac  can  be  shown  to  be 
the  rarer.  Herodotus,  according  to  Bredow  de  dial.  Herod,  p.  336,  has 
only  the  forms  with  cc ,  with  the  exception  of  three  instances  of  the  third 
person  plural  in  -ai€y  (thus  ^latpvkn^auy  vi.  101)  which  form  Stein  too 
leaves  unimpeached.  We  may  further  quote  lucdoaiQ  Arist.  Yesp.  726,  ik- 
vytvaai  Thuc.  ii  84,  and  the  like  commonly  in  later  writers.     Krieauw  .  . 
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Pind.  01.  vii.  42. — The  forms  with  cc  are  held  by  the  ancient  gram- 
marians to  be  Aeolic  (cp.  Ahrens  Aeol.  148).  The  main  passage  on  the 
subject  is  in  ChoerobcMBCus  p.  778  s.  ed.  Graisford  (cp.  Herodian  ed.  Lents 
ii,  823):  ?c«  ^c  ytvuftrKnv  on  tcl  tviCTiKa  rov  a  aopitrrov  ertpyrjrucov  ol 
AioXtlc  ^«a  rov  cia  Trpotf^epoyTaif  olov  rvypaifii  Tv\piiaf  virotrrpixl/aijuitf  vrro^ 
tnpeypiia.  Kal  rf  a  wpotrwv^  oi  AioXelg  fiovoi  jcexpi/vrac,  r^  ^c  oevrip^  jrac 
rplr^  Kai  ol  'ABriva'ioi,  oToy  rvypeiac,  Tvyj^eie  Kai  Tv\l/€iay  to  y  rwy  irXi|- 
dvyriKtov,  We  cannot  adduce  any  of  these  forms  from  the  fragments 
of  the  Aeolic  poets.  On  the  contrary  there  is  in  Alcaeus  p.  82  Be.* 
aKovfraig,  though  there  is  not  much  support  for  this,  owing  to  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  verse. — The  Aeolic  3  plur.  tiiraiefnv  quoted  by  Phavo- 
rinus  is  regarded  by  Ahrens  Aeol.  210  as  Boeotian,  for  the  Boeotians 
in  other  cases  were  fond  of  the  forms  in  -tray  (kfiadoaav  and  the 
like).  The  similarly  formed  Delphic  Trapi\oi<rav  was  mentioned  above 
p.  332. 

With  regard  to  these  forms  we  have  still  to  mention  two  irregulari- 
ties.    In  Choeroboscus  p.  565  we  read  ovli  yap   \iynvm   (ol    AioAcfc) 

269  Tvxl^tlafiev  6\\a  rv'^/iifiiv,  Ahrens  Dor.  512  regards  this  form  as  cor- 
rectly recorded,  assuming  the  existence  of  a  quite  unheard-of  ^rvxl^tla^ev 
and  deriving  rvxpetfiev  from  it  by  contraction.  But  the  connexion  of  the 
passage  requires  only  a  trisyllabic  form,  and  as  nothing  is  heard  of  an  e< 
in  these  aorists  elsewhere  than  before  vowels,  I  conjecture  that  we  should 
read  TvxI/aifiey,  For  the  grammarian  is  only  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  the  final  a  of  the  1  sing,  does  not  es^nd  to  the  1  plur. — Savelsbeig 
Ztschr.  xvi.  p.  413  ff.  believes  that  he  can  prove  the  existence  in  dif- 
ferent dialects  of  third  persons  singular  in  -ei  instead  of  -etc.  Such  a 
contraction  (cp.  above  p.  320  kelTui  for  ktUrni  as  conj.)  would  not  be 
very  sui-prising  in  itself.  But  the  authority  is  very  uncertain.  Such 
a  3  sing.  opt.  in  -tret  is  actually  written  only  in  the  T^ean  inscription 
1.  6  €£  ^c  "troXefiog  ^laKtaXvaei  ri  rwy  tpywy  Tj  rCjy  ^pyaafiiyioy  ri  (fSipau 
Bergk  takes  the  form  as  a  future  :  certainly  the  optative  suits  better  on 
the  ground  of  neatness  :  but  Michaelis  and  Gelbke  (Stud.  ii.  39)  write  it 
hnk'wXvtrete,  supposing  a  slight  inadvertence.  The  case  is  just  the  same 
with  the  Tean  inscription  C.  I.  G.  3044,  where  Ls  A[POK]TENEI,  which 
Boeckh  writes  aTrokTeiysie,  Savelsberg  reads  airoKTfiyei  as  an  optativi*. 
In  the  Homeric  passages  we  may  almost  always  either  admit  the  ftiture 
(P  515)  or  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  means  of  the  apostrophe  (X  585 
otrtraKi  yap  Kvxj^ei'  6  yipwy).  For  the  few  remaining  instances  it  is  not 
very  bold  to  write  at  (thus  T  81),  especially  as  at  least  in  some  of  these 
passages  (x  98)  there  are  not  wanting  traces  of  this  reading  in  the  M.SS. 

Only  forms  in  at  are  recorded  as  Doric :  kiriopkiferaifHy  iroiiitrai  and 
the  like  (Ahi-ens  335). 

The  middle  optative  and  the  participle  present  no  peculiarities,  nor 
does  the  middle  infinitive  :  the  active  was  discussed  on  p.  448.         \ 

2)  The  interior  of  the  stem. 

By  the  meeting  of  the  consonant  ending  the  verbal  stem  with  the 
appended  tr  there  arises  a  collision  of  consonants  of  various  kinds,  the 
settlement  of  which  results  as  a  rule  from  phonetic  laws  and  hence  needs 
no  discussion.     We  may  here  just  point  out  that  several  heavy  groups 

270  of  consonants  were  not  at  all  avoided  in  this  place,  e.g.  tKXaylav  (A  46), 
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Xiy^E  (A  125),  cXtyJpc  (I  522),  kni\ayLy\,€  (P  650),  irc/ii/^c  (2  240),  tpla 
(i-t.  /cpy— X  312),  £lp{a  and  tlpia  (Attic),  ttftXfc  (O  322). 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  stems  which  form  an  exception,  inasmuch 
as  in  these  more  extensive  changes  and  irregulaiities  occur,  viz.  the  stems 
of  the  verbs  which  in  the  present  end  in  -^o;,  and*  those  in  \  fi  v  p. 
We  will  deal  first  with  the  formei*,  and  in  doing  so  will  not  sep^ 
rate  the  aorist  from  the  future,  which  in  this  respect  quite  corre- 
sponds to  it.  The  simple  rule,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  the 
only  one  adapted  to  the  structure  of  the  language,  that  the  dental 
8tem  in  the  sigmatic  tenses  gives  aa  or  a  simple  o*,  the  guttural  £, 
is  not  observed  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  which  in  the  present  end  in 
-Cia,  In  root-verbs,  it  is  true,  we  shall  as  a  rule,  and  especially  for 
the  Ionic  dialect  in  the  widest  sense,  regard  k  atr  ov  a  in.  these  tenses 
as  the  criterion  of  a  final  dental  in  the  stem,  a  £  as  the  criterion  of  a 
guttural,  as  has  been  done  in  the  survey  of  them  on  p.  222  ff.  r  o-x/^w 
{ta^iau),  (ttH^w  (crr/fw),  and  this  criterion  is  almost  always  confirmed  by 
other  evidence  from  the  formation  of  nouns  and  verbs  {frx^crj — tniyfiii). 
But  in  the  case  of  derived  verbs  in  -af  w  and  -tfw  nothing  warrants  us  in 
regarding  those  in  which  I  appears  in  the  aorist  and  future  as  in  their 
formation  essentially  different  from  those  which  show  o-.  It  is  the  same 
hKai^w  from  which  the  Doric  hKa^dfiero^  comes  and  the  Attic  ^iKava- 
fieroQ ;  and  no  one  will  desire  for  the  language  of  Homer,  in  which,  in 
the  case  of  two  verbs,  by  the  side  of  the  forms  with  J  {&Dirdiwy  X  310, 
ijpwaie  M  305,  itpupirdlai  N  189,  itpird^aQ  T  444 — KrepiUw  ^  222,  KreptUai 
a  291)  we  find  rarer  forms  with  tr  {dvripwatn  I  564,  Upwatrt  N  528,  crtpiia 
2  334,  krepiovfTi  A  455,  KrepitreiE  y  285)  to  a&sume  two  stems  for  the 
same  word.  We  must  say  rather  that  from  the  time  of  Homer  onwards 
a  twofold  method  of  formation  has  established  itself.  The  relation  of 
the  dialects  is  broadly  this :  Doric  has  as  a  rule  I,  Ionic  as  a  rule  er ; 
but  the  Homeric  dialect  fluctuates.  As  to  the  Aeolic  nothing  positive 
can  be  said  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  information. 

The  question  now  is,  can  this  tolerably  extensive  difference  in  the  for-  271 
mation  of  much-used  tenses  be  explained,  or  must  we  be  satisfied  with  accept- 
ing it  as  a  fact  ?  Two  attempts  at  explanation  have  been  made  as  yet.  The 
one,  adopted  by  me  in  Princ.  ii.  247  f.  after  H.  L.  Ahrens,  endeavours  to 
explain  the  J  from  the  incorporation  of  the  J  originally  belonging  to  the 
present  stem,  hicd^u)  is  for  diKaEjut,ejid  this,  as  I  think  I  have  shown,  is  for 
tiKajio.  The  type  l^kabt  accoi'ding  to  this  view  arose  at  a  time  in  which 
the  palatal  spirant  still  remained  pure,  the  type  ediKatrfra  (later  e^iKatra)  at 
a  time  when  the  ?  had  already  niade  its  way  in.  The  former  formation 
would  thus  be  the  earlier,  and  hence  there  are  still  numerous  traces  of 
it  in  Homer,  the  second  the  later.  The  other  explanation  is  that  from 
analogy.  This  is  developed  and  supported  most  clearly  by  Cauer  in  the 
Sprachw.  Abhandl.  p.  127  ff.  According  to  this  view  the  historical 
process  was  somewhat  as  follows.  There  were  from  very  early  times 
ludical  present^  in  fw  ynth.  the  future  in  f w  and  others  with  the  future 
in  o-w,  and  also  certain  derived  verbs  in  -f  w  (e.g.  afwra^w),  whose  stem 
originally  ended  in  a  guttural  (apTray-fi),  In  determining  the  form  of 
the  derived  verbs,  which  as  a  rule  were  later,  language  became  confused, 
and  did  not  keep  the  two  types  rigidly  distinct.  Hence  on  the  analogy 
of  ffrii^cii  iOTa£a,  apirni^w  TJpva^a  was  formed  also  lifipOTaioyLtv  (K  66),  on 
the  analogy  of  trri'Cia  trritw  jroXefjU^ofuy  (O  667).     In  the  Principles  [ii. 
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248]  *  J  uttered  a  warning  against  the  assumption  of  formation  on 
analogy,  and  demanded  from  thoee  scholars  who  inclined  to  it  the  proof 
of  definite  verbal  forms  from  which  the  analogy  was  drawn.  This  latter 
demand  is  now  partially  satisfied  by  Cauer's  investigation :  whether 
quite  satisfactorily  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  First  we  must  take  a 
somewhat  more  exact  survey  of  the  £Eu;ts  given. 

In  Homer  there  are  more  than  50  presents  in  -C«rf  with  a  dental 
future  and  aorist  formation,  and  28  with  £.  The  various  needs  and  oonr 
venienoes  of  the  verse  are  satisfied  in  the  case  of  the  former  group  by 
the  interchange  between  the  archaic  uo  and  the  later  a  :  e.g.  fcivcVvo/ier 
r\  190,  itiviff'  Z  217,  TcXaacrac  ^  719,  iriXaaay  A  434,  KOfturffa  A  738, 
Kofitaev  tS  456.     The  choice  between  ^  and  trtr  has  therefore  nothing 

'2  whatever  to  do  with  the  convenience  of  foiming  the  verse,  in  which 
many  scholars  so  readily  find  the  occasion  for  irregularities.  Among  the 
28  instances  of  the  second  group  there  are  8  radical  verbs,  for  which  we 
must  lay  down  a  guttural  stem,  viz.  the  three  mimetic  verbs  icXa^w, 
Xiiw  (Xiyie  A  125),  fiviut,  and  also  iXeXiiw  shake  (cp.  p.  226)  irXa'Cw^ 
p£4iii,  erraiof  and  trtpal^ta.  There  are  further  7  derived  verbs,  for  which 
Cauer's  derivation  from  a  stem-noun  in  y  for  an  earlier  k  has  some 
pi-obability :  tipnai^w  (afwrayi) :  cp.  Lat.  rapax),  fiaartiiw  (cp.  fidart^f 
IXeXiittrdai  to  turn  (cp.  cXi£,  rXitraw),  eraXirii^to  (cp.  caXxtyf),  arrfpi(tt 
(cp.  ariipiyi),  perhaps  also  dXairdiiw,  if  we  derive  it  with  Pick  i.'  24  firom 
the  stem  of  the  Sanskrit  alpaka-8  weak,  oXoXvI^ia  (cp.  oXoXvyiji)  which  is 
possibly  connected  with  fiapfiapvaatj  /iop/Lcapvy?/  and  the  Sanskrit  forma- 
tions in  iika  mentioned  on  p.  257.  In  the  case  of  oi^kt(€iy  and 
tv^eiy  we  might  cei-tainly  explain  the  forms  with  £  from  the  analogy  of 
the  simple  mimetic  verbs.  There  still  remain  then  1 1  instances  unex- 
plained. ilivapiZtit,  iroXefjii^u  come  from  the  stems  erapo,  iroXtfw  in  the 
same  way  as  owMiiio,  leiriiw  fix)m  oirXo,  Eeiyo,  and  yet  the  former  make 
Htyapiiti  V  339,  iroXefii^ofiey  £2  667,  B  328,  the  latter  rxj^KXitrtriMnri  w  360, 
Eiiyiff  Z  217.  The  remaining  words  ai^  aiipordi^of,  aTrofipii^uf  (awo^i- 
inyref,  t  151,  /i  7),  Cai(u»,  Oi'OJraXifw,  eyyvaXi(wy  KTtptt((tff  fiepfjitipiitfj 
TreXefiii^Lj,  (rrv<f>eXii^u,  a7ro/3/9<f€«i',  which  Cauer  quotes  without  proof  as 
a  piimitive  stem -verb,  is  possibly  connected  with  fipM-^  and  /3apv-c 
(Princ.  ii.  77),  but  in  any  case  the  guttural  stem  is  not  proved  etymo- 
logically.  These  1 1  instances  must  according  to  Cauer  have  followed 
the  analogy  of  the  former  17.  Certainly  the  i*esemblanoe  of  the  11  to 
the  17  is  not  particularly  striking.  It  would  be  conceivable  that  even 
among  the  11  there  were  some  verbs  in  which  the  guttural  had  its 
source  in  a  word-forming  suffix  just  as  in  fiaffri^w  and  traXirii^kt  and  in 
ft>opfii(Wf  which  in  Homer  only  occurs  in  the  present  stem. 

What  appears  in  the  language  of  Homer  as  an  exception,  though  a 
tolerably  wide-spi-ead  one,  in  Doric  has  become  the  rule.  The  Heraclean 
tables  give  us  the  following  instances  (Meister  Stud.  iv.  427  f.)  :  ayx«^i- 
Eayre^y  iyhKalafjiyoi,  doKifialoyrt,  epyafoiTac,  ifiepi^ay,  irepfid^ay^  Knrierf- 
£a/ucc  (as  well  as  KaTeut^aafnq  i.  47,  51),  tpHarrti:,  topi^ay.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  repi-oduce  all  the  other  examples  collected  by  Ahi-ens  Dor.89  f. 

3  It  is  siufficient  to  point  out  that  the  most  different  Doiic  districts,  vis. 
Laconia,  Crete,  Southern  Italy,  Corcyra,  Bhodes  and  Thera  agree  in  this. 
The  f  is  least  established  from  the  region  of  the  northern  Doric.     The 

*  [The  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  present  work  is  now  (Gnmdzuge*: 
1879)  substituted  for  that  in  earlier  editions  of  the  Principles.] 
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Delphic  inscriptions  published  by  Wescher  and  Foucart  have  in  no.  154 
io<r<l>i^aivro,  but  in  no  3,  8  ^ywvitravro.  We  find  aywviirtraro  on  the  by 
no  means  pure  Doric  inscription  I  in  Jahn-Michaelis  Bilderchroniken 
p.  84.  The  Locrian  inscription  of  Naupactus  gives  us  reason  by  the 
form  i//d0i£cc  to  conjecture  that  ci^a^/^aro  also  was  said  in  that  district. 
On  the  Messenian  inscription  of  Andania  we  read  1.  2  opKilaru  and  1.  36 
Xb/pa^arui  £rom  the  otherwise  unauthenticated  xiitpai^tiv,  which  Sauppe 
is  probably  right  in  translating  *  set  up,'  but  1.  4  klopKitniv,  The  Cretan 
forms  of  the  kind  are  coUected  in  Helbig  de  dial.  Cret.  p.  20.  We  may 
quote  ifK^ayilavTLjt'j  ltvfipi^i^£y  'ireipa^ofievy  crvyayutviiafiivtar,  yapikiofjLiOa, 
— The  Aeolic  dialects  differ  widely  from  each  other.  The  Boeotians 
instead  of  the  atr  which  arises  out  of  the  combination  of  the  dental  with 
the  second  or  said  tt.  That  is  to  say,  where  the  or  came  in  contact  with 
the  explosive  sound  hardened  to  r,  they  allowed  the  latter  to  prevail. 
So  Ahrens  Aeol.  177  explained  the  KQTa<TKevaTTrj,  i.e.  KaTaaKtvatrai  of  an 
inscription,  and  the  reading  of  the  Eavenna  M.S.  in  the  Boeotian 
passage  in  Aristoph.  Ach.  884  k-rfTrix^piTTai  r^  fcV^,  where  the  at  in  the 
place  of  the  true  Boeotian  rj  is  due  to  the  Attic  writers.  Since  then  we 
have  recently  acquired  the  form  tcara^ovXirTaaOat  ^  i.e.  KaratovXitratrOai 
on  an  inscription  from  Orchomenus  published  by  Decharme  in  the 
Archive  des  missions  scientifiques  for  1868,  and  uo/xirra/Lcci  oi  Athenaion 
iiL  482. — In  Asiatic  Aeolic  we  find  instead  of  this  tt  the  atr  familiar 
from  Homer  in  the  inscription  from  Erythrae  published  by  Kenner  in 
the  Sitzungsber.  der  Wiener  Akad.  1872  p.  335, 1.  55  xapiafruvraij  on 
one  of  those  published  by  Conze  (Eeise  auf  Lesbos)  ciKaaatu,  but  also 
ciapTrdJ^aii,  The  deci*ee  of  Tenedos  (Philol.  xxv.  191)  has  the  forms 
ixlfuifiliTaTo  and  i^Uaae. — On  the  other  hand  we  read  on  the  inscription  from 
T^ea  1.  6  and  28  Trapcrafwvo't  from  waptrd^cj  (Gelbke  Stud.  ii.  38),  and 
the  Arcadian  dialect  here  agrees  with  the  Cyprian,  as  it  often  does.  For  274 
the  inscription  from  Idalium  twice  gives  (Stud.  vii.  252)  the  conjunctive 
iiopvtri'^  i.e.  iJ^opi^ri  or  in  Attic  llopitni,  where  the  v  is  perhaps  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  primitive  form  opj^iicj  (in  inscriptions  op/oc  and  op/3oc). 
'^rhis  confirms  my  conjectui*e  (Stud.  vi.  372)  that  the  gloss  in  Hesychius 
T/iov  •  (ioifiriaov  is  Cyprian  and  identical  with  the  Laconian  aollov  (cp. 
Heracl.  ffo^ifai),  the  rough  breathing  taking  the  {>lace  of  c® 

Now  that  we  have  thus  ascertained  the  ^ts  of  the  case,  I  must  confess 
that  I  cannot  find  any  decisive  argument  against  the  explanation  of  this 
surprising  £  which  I  previously  gave  after  Ahrens.  The  j,  which  was 
oiiginally  pronounced  before  the  thematic  vowel  of  the  present,  might  as 
a  palatal  spirant  easily  harden  into  an  explosive  sound  before  (r,  and 
this  with  the  tr  produced  I,  precisely  as  in  modem  Gi-eek  the  verbs  in 
-£v«,  i.e.  evo  form  their  futiu:^  in  -evau,  i.e.  epso.  For  the  fieurti  that  j 
even  between  vowels  was  not  far  removed  fi'om  the  y  proofs  have  been 
brought  forward  in  the  Principles  1.  c. ;  among  these  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  Heraclean  forms  '!roTiK\aiyij(ra^=TrpuaKXeiovaa  tab.  ii.  69, 
'n-oriK\alyoy=:irpo(rK\eiuy  ii.  107,  brought  into  this  connexion  by  Meister. 

•  The  editor  did  not  understand  the  form.    He  accentuates  it  #caToJoi;A.iTTa- 

C$€U. 

'  Ahrens  however  now  gives  a  quite  different  explanation  of  this  word. 

•  We  may  place  here  also  the  curious  form  il^Kty^t  •  &XMr9€v  Hesych.,  which 
may  possibly  be  taken  as  an  aorist  to  a  present  *i\l{»  as  a  byform  of  bXioBdaw, 
Cp.  ir^My^M  •  htiZpaiu'iv,     avXiy^iu  *  (?)  Zpatuw, 
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Although  I  have  no  objection  on  principle  to  admit  the  operaticxn  of 
analogy  in  such  cases,  still  the  fiusts  are,  I  believe,  more  easily  explained 
by  assuming  from  the  earliest  times  two  ways  of  treating  the  j.  This 
naturally  does  not  exclude  the  notion  that  such  Doric  forms,  in  part 
only  making  their  appearance  at  a  late  date,  as  are  unmistakeably  based 
upon  a  dento.1  stem,  e.g.  KaOiiu  (rt.  c^,  fat.  Kadi^d  in  Bion  ii.  16,  KaQilaq 
Theocr.  i.  12^),  7rai^u»  (rt.  vail,  fut.  traiiovvrai  Laconian  in  Xenophcm 
Conv.  9,  2  and  often  in  later  writers,  cp.  ttaiyviov),  really  owe  their  £ 
first  to  the  analogy  of  the  other  forms  which  were  established  earlier. 

275  This  has  already  been  shown  in  Cauer  p.  143  f.  The  converse  change  is 
also  explained  there.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  analogy  of  the  count- 
less verbs  with  ^  in  the  present  and  a  in  the  sigmatic  tenses  according  to 
the  usage  of  Attic  Ionic,  suppressed  certain  fully  justified  formations 
with  {,  and  put  in  their  place  the  more  common  forms  with  c.  A  be- 
ginning had  been  made  here  by  the  Homeric  ^piracre  side  by  side  with 
<if>9ra{ai,  already  mentioned.  Homer  gives  from  nvl^w  kirifivlav  (A  20,  8 
467)  for  which  we  must  assume  a  root  ftvy.     The  same  may  be  said  of 

The  liquids  p  and  X  do  not  agree  well  with  a  following  o*,  the  nasals 
still  worse.  As  a  rule  the  sibilant  has  disappeared  here  in  consequence  of 
progressive  assimilation.  Still  there  are  some  instances  of  the  full  form, 
all  from  stems  ending  in  p  or  X.  No  stem  which  preserves  a  final  nasal 
before  <r  is  known  to  me.  For  Keyerai  ^  337,  like  evepae  a  2  and  "d/ie^ac 
0  64,  has  lost  a  dental  explosive  before  the  a,  and  therefore  remains  un- 
changed. We  may  conjecture  that  the  sound  of  the  tr  here  was  sharper. 
From  ^earrefC'tra  came  first,  we  may  be  sui'e,  *4<nr«v-(ra,  but  even  in 
Homer  we  have  the  still  moi-e  softened  ttjirutra  {y  55).  A  special  place 
is  taken  by  ripcretv  dry,  imper.  aor.  repaai  Niciind.  Ther.  693  because 
the  <r  of  the  root  coalesces  with  the  «t  which  forms  the  stem.  The  case 
is  difierent  with  the  following  forms  : 

aiptTTi  Panyasis  in  Athen.  ii.  35,  v.  14. 

fjLij  0-'  v^pis  €v\  (f)p€<ri  6vp.6v  dtparj, 

&pffai  from  rt.  np  fit :  eTrrjpffer  S  167,  339,  aptjE  0  45,  ^pvov  /3  289, 
353,  ^pffavTfQ  A  136,  apcrdfiwoQ  Hesiod.  Scut.  320. 

tkcrav^  A  413,  inf.  tkoai  A  409,  *  225,  ccXerat  *  295,  IkvaQ  )|  250, 
Callinus  fr.  1,  11,  cXcaic  (partic.)  Find.  01.  x.  43. 

awo-fptn  Z  348,  (tiro-epffrj  4>  283,  airo-iptreie  ^  329 

ci-iptrriQ  from  I'ipeiy  string,  fasten  properly,  is  used  in  Hippocr. 

OeptrufuyoQ  t  507. 

276  iKiKaafxey  /z  5,  iir-eKeXfrey  y  114,  KeXadtrrim  t  149.  Here  the  <r  re- 
mained even  in  the  tragedians  (Soph.  Fr.  804),  and  in  the  future  KeXaw 
too,  while  the  nearly  akin  okeXXio  has  &K£iXa, 

eKtpaey  N  546,  Keprre  K  456,  Hes.  Scut.  419,  Kepaeu  Aesch.  Suppl. 
665,  KtpadiJieyoQ  Pers.  952,  opt.  fut.  Keptroi  Mosch.  ii.  32  (1). 

Kvpfrag  r  23,  ^  428,  also  in  Hesiod.  Theog.  198  {irpotriKvpae),  He- 
rodotus {kyiKvptre  m.  77)  and  the  tmgedians  {kvp<t(o  Soph.  O.  C.  235). 

opaofiey  A  16,  vptrutfiey  H  38,  opffijTe  4^  210,  also  in  Hesiod,  Pindar, 
and  the  tragedians  (opvw  Soph.  Antig.  1060). 

•  Also  Kd0i^ov'  KdBiffoy  Hesych. 

'  We  may  mention  here  also  IjKffaro,  said  to  be  for  iiKdcaro  in  Ibycos  fr,  64, 
and  liXadfifiy  in  8imon.  Amorg.  17  in  a  verse  not  yet  fully  explained. 
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iareXffiy '  lariiXey  Hesych. 

i<lkeptrey  U-vrierty,  quite  analogous  to  the  Skt.  Orhharslwrm  fix)m  the 
ix)ot  hhar^  which  in  the  most  different  languages  serves  to  denote  biing* 
ing  forth  and  pregnancy.     Cf.  Princ.  i.  373. 

^la-iftdiptrn  N  625,  (fiOipffavTeg  Lycophron  1003. 

0vp(ria  tr  21,  f^vptjafievoQ  Nicand.  Ther.  607. 

There  are  altogether  only  14  forms,  11  with  p,  3  with  X  before  the 
<r.  From  these  we  come  next  to  those  with  the  final  letter  of  the  root 
doubled.  For  these  the  fonn  irippaTo'  e^rfpdt'Orj  is  instructive,  the  a 
here,  in  spite  of  its  power  of  resistance  noticed  above,  having  fiedlen  a 
victim  to  the  process  of  assimilation.  Among  the  instances  of  the 
i-etention  of  the  doubled  consonant  the  solitary  Homeric  o^cXXeui^  IT 
651,  /3  334  is  of  especial  importance.  Asiatic  Aeolic  gives  us  more 
of  the  same  kind  (Ahrens  Aeol.  50).  We  have  the  evidence  of  inscrip- 
tions for  awierreXXay,  now  found  also  in  the  inscription  from  Erythrae, 
(Kenner  u.  s.  p.  335),  iKayyeWafiirwy,  and  tKpiyye  in  the  Lesbian 
inscriptions  edited  by  Conze.  The  remaining  forms  rest  upon  the  state- 
ment of  the  grammarians.  Cp.  Herodian  ed.  Iientz  ii.  306,  33.  So 
iyeyyaTOf  enreWafieiai'  (rreiXafieyai  Hesych.,  kvifi^aro,  KTiyyai,  imp.  aor. 
tppoy,  3  sing,  opparwf  accoi'ding  to  the  probable  reading  of  Ahiens 
(Heix>dian  ed.  Lentz  ii.  503,  13).  How  single  consonants  came  from 
these  double  ones,  with  the  compensatory  lengthening  differently  regu- 
lated in  different  dialects,  needs  no  further  explanation.  Doric  forms 
like  the  Cretan  Trapayyi/Xwvri  (C.  I.  G.  2556,  43),  aTroaTTjXayTufy  (Naber 
Mnemos.  L  114  ff.  1.  1),  Tri^-idXai'  fxeTuTriftxl/aadai  Hesych.  have  not 
been  very  commonly  preserved.  It  is  woi-th  while  noticing  the  form 
(pdipai:=fOtipai  on  the  inscription  from  Tegea  (Grelbke  Stud.  ii.  38),  277 
where  the  double  p  has  passed  into  the  single /o  without  any  compensatory 
lengthening. 

To  the  great  regularity,  with  which  the  laws  of  compensatory 
lengthening  are  observed  in  the  Attic-Ionic  dialect  from  Homer  onwards, 
as  is  shown  by  numerous  instances  like  Hytipa,  ijeipa,  Utipa,  iKadripa, 
ijXaTOj  if/Xa,  earetXey  (ftlXaty  t^etfia,  eyrjfta,  eyeifiUy  arriKTeiyaj  iyelyarOy 
apTviac,  ci;i'a,  ikXcVaro,  the  occasional  variations  in  the  treatment  of  a 
before  y  and  p  form  a  remarkable  exception.  In  Homer  perhaps  the 
only  word  belonging  here  is  ny^ripdyTf  *  347,  which  savours  of  Atticism, 
as  distinguished  from  fniirri  A  141.  In  Attic  writers  we  ai'e  less 
surprised  at  the  preservation  of  the  d  after  i  and  p  {vepdyag,  iiridya), 
since  this  takes  its  place  in  a  more  extensive  series  of  analogies,  than  at 
the  occiirrence  of  forms  in  which  the  d  appears  after  other  consonants. 
We  have  good  evidence  for  i(T)(^ydi'aa^AeBch,  Eum.  267 — cp.Aristoph.  Ban. 
941,  Uiplaya  Soph.  fr.  499  Dind.,  Andoc.  i.  134,  Dem.  ix.  29,  iKoiXavay 
Thuc.  iv.  100,  opydvttaQ  Soph.  O.  R.  335,  irt-ndvai  ArLstoph.  Vesp.  646 
chor.  Lobeck  ad  Phryn.  25,  Paralipp.  21  sqq.  has  already  expressed  the 
view  that  it  is  but  useless  trouble  to  attempt  to  find  any  definite  reasons 
for  this  inconsistency.  Only  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  later  writers 
evidently  incline  moi*e  to  the  d  in  consequence  of  the  popular  language, 
which  here  and  there  Dorised.  Perhaps  also  (rrffidyai  in  Xenophon — 
though  this  form  is  disputed — is  to  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  the  many 
different  deviations  of  this  xoXirrponoi;  from  genuine  Attic  The  reten- 
tion of  the  d  must  have  been  favoured  by  the  analogy  of  the  numerous 
other  forms  in  which  there  was  always  a. 
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We  come  now  to  the  treatment  of  the  a  in  stems  ending  in  a  vowel. 
The  regular  forms  with  the  a  retained,  are  here  really  the  most  diffictdt 
In  view  of  the  tendency  of  the  Greeks  to  allow  a  tr  between  two  vowels 
to  pass  into  an  aspirate,  the  retention  of  the  sibilant  in  the  same  poeitioii 
in  the  case  of  the  aorist  is  surprising.  For  the  cases  cannot  be  numerous 
in  which  a  o*  which  is  not  weakened  from  r  (^lyori)  or  va  {ofitat)  remains 
unchanged  in  such  a  position.  I  have  called  attention  to  tnis  fact,  which 
has  hitherto  been  too  little  noticed,  in  my  essay  *  Ueber  die  Tragweite 
rs  der  Lautgesetze '  (Ber.  d.  k.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.  1870)  p.  24  f.  and 
have  there  quoted  the  parallel  between  the  a  of  the  aorists  and  that  of 
the  3  pi.  -aav  in  t-lo-aavy  t-<^-aav.  The  occasional  preservation  of  the  a 
in  second  persons  like  Ivvaaai,  i^witrraao  is  not  quite  comparable,  for  the 
original  ending  here  contained  a  /  as  well  as  ff.  So  too  in  the  3  plor.  of  those 
primitive  past  tenses,  as  in  that  of  the  pluperfects  discussed  on  p.  430  £, 
no  reason  presents  itself  for  deducing  an  original  double  consonant.  I 
think  I  can  find  the  reason  for  this  anomaly  in  the  history  of  sounds  in  the 
endeavour  after  perspicuity.  The  tendency  to  more  convenient  intona- 
tion was  not  operative  here,  because  its  satisfaction  would  have  led  to 
harsh  and  obscure  forms  like  *thoav^  *\ay^  *klov\iaay  *t(rrria.  But  I 
think  that  I  have  now  discovered  another  reason  in  the  case  of  the 
sigmatic  aorists,  viz.  the  action  of  the  other  sigmatic  aorist  forms  and 
the  sigmatic  future.  Aorists  like  eirpa^u,  c-y/oa^/a,  fiXmaa  from  con- 
sonantal stems  were  common  enough  to  stamp  the  sound  of  <r  for  the 
instinct  of  the  language  as  one  distinctive  of  this  tense-formation.  Besides, 
the  similaiity  between  the  sigmatic  aorists  and  the  futures  must  have 
become  evident  at  an  early  (Lite,  so  that  the  two  tense-systems,  one  of 
them  revolving  about  the  stem  ypuypUy  the  other  round  ypa\f/,  must  have 
been  felt  to  be  parallel.  But  in  the  future  the  c,  aiising  from  aj,  was  of 
a  more  fixed  character,  which  secured  its  preservation  even  between 
vowels.  I  think  we  may  assei-t  that  the  parallelism  between  the  future 
and  the  aorist  here  exerted  a  preservative  influence. 

The  change  of  the  or  into  an  a.spirate  is  even  in  the  Laconian  dialect, 
to  which  it  was  quite  especially  peculiar,  a  phenomenon  of  later  origin 
in  aorist  forms.  In  the  Et.  Magii.  391,  20,  forms  like  noirjai  are 
mentioned.  We  find  now  vtiKaap  i.e.  yitniaaQ  and  v(.LKaaiTip^:^riKiitTavTt^ 
on  inscriptions  (Hermes  iii.  449  f.).  The  chorus  of  the  Laoonians  in 
Aristoph.  Lys.  1247  begins  with  op^aov  i.e  opfirjaov.  Also  from  the 
Cyprian  glosses  of  Hesychius  Mor.  Schmidt  Ztschr.  ix.  367  establishes 
the  same  change.  We  may  regard  as  ceiiain :  tvavoy  erStQ  Kutrpiot,. 
cp.  i^avffat'  iltXtiyf  l-^iTpu-oy'  vTroiititoov  lla^ioc,  IfirrcLTaoy*  l^/3Xei/^i', 
ii'fcraraTrarao*''  iyKarfti^Xiypoy,  Ifiavy '  naTa^oyj  trial'  iTTvaai  Ilci^coc.  In 
r9  the  newly  decyphered  Cyprian  texts  no  ti-ace  of  this  process  has  as  yet 
appeared. 

It  is  more  diflScult  to  investigate  the  aorists  with  a  characteristic  a, 
which  have  no  <r.  These  extend  over  the  most  various  Greek  dialects. 
Five  of  them  form  a  distinct  gix)up,  a  v  or  /  having  pi^eceded  the  <r  in  all. 
I  quote  first  the  forms  coming  into  consideration. 

aXevaro  T  360  etc.,  ijXevaTo  N  184  etc.,  aXeverai  conj.  {  400,  aXifirai 
c    396,  aXeaiTO  Y  147,  &Xevai  X  285,  pi.  aXiatrOe  h  774,  aXevatrdai  ft  159, 

269,  Hes.  0pp.  798,  aXiaadai  N  436  etc.,  oXfua/ici^oc  E  444  etc.  Prom 
the  active  we  find  also  the  regular  forms  aXevaoy  Aesch.  Sept.  141  > 
Suppl.  528,  aXeuffare  Sept.  86. 
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ZariaffQai  only  Hes.  0pp.  767  {%) 

eKTja  A  40,  KaTEKTie  Z  418,  oonj.  Kiiofitv  II  377,  opt.  iciiaity  il  38,  imp. 
KTfoy  0  176,  inf.  icaKKifai  X  74,  ic^arrcc  i  231,  Kijayro  I  88,  icriafievoi  I  234. 
There  are  also  kcac  Aesch.  Ag.  849,  Soph.  El.  757,  c/cifcaf  Aristoph.  Pax 
1132  (chor.),  afi  well  as  havfra  Herod.  viiL  33,  i^aTEKavaav  Thuc.  vii.  25, 
Kavvni  PL 

taaeva  E  208,  aeva  Y  189,  £<r<T£V£  V  325,  eTriffcreve  a  256,  cci/av  f  89^ 
ktrntvavTo  A  549  ;  itrtrevtra  is  quotetl  only  from  Anth.vii.439  (cTrtco-cWaora). 

cxfvav  r  270,  A  269,  x^^^^  ^  ^36,  xfva><ri  H  86,  xtvai-w  Alcaeus  fr. 
36,  3  Be.',  xevayrojy  ^214,  x«vai  inf.  X  75 — with  exeav  2  347,  and  the 
same  form  in  Attic  comic  writers,  conj.  x^V  ^^^'  Cycl.  329,  cyx^at/i* 
Aristoph.  Ach.  1055,  cyxcairoc  Plato  Con  v.  214  inf.  <rvyx«a*  Isae.  v. 
18,  ^iaxc'ai  Herod,  viii.  57,  iifjipixiai  Hes.  0pp.  65,  x««<'^a*  Soph.  O.  C. 
477. — x^^^°^  Metrodorus  Anth.  xiv.  124,  8.  Tolerably  numerous  traces 
of  these  sigmatic  forms  from  various  M.SS.  of  Homer  (e.g.  a  291,  /3  354) 
SLve  pointed  out  by  La  Eoche  Homer.  Unters.  270.  They  evidently  prove 
nothing  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  copyists. 

These  five  forms  have  been  frequently  explained  by  the  assumption 
that  <r  has  dropt  out  between  the  two  vowels.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
pi*obable  that  the  dialects,  which  e.g.  in  tKXavfra,  evXivaa  and  the 
numerous  derived  verbs  in  evu>  e.g.  in  efiacriXevtra  left  the  tr  imchanged, 
rejected  the  same  sound  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  from  these  280 
fewi  It  might  have  occun*ed  to  us  that  the  a  disappeared,  not  after 
V,  but  after  the  /  which  is  closely  connected  with  it,  and  that  the  process 
was: 

t'Xtf^O'a   t'X^ff^  t\(va   €X€a 

SO  that  the  /  like  the  liquids  and  the  nasals  assimilated  to  itself  the 
following  ffy  and  then  in  some  cases  continued  to  exist  as  v,  in  others 
dropt  out  altogether.  But  then  we  cannot  understand  how  the  /,  which  . 
in  similar  forms  is  wont  to  appear  only  before  vowels,  got  into  its  place 
before  tr.  To  make  this  explanation  intelligible  we  should  have  to 
start,  not  from  the  roots  x^i  ^^t  ^^^  from  xf-^>  o"'^  ' — and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  cannot  get  further  back  than  *:«/.  But  who  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  assume  a  root  x^^  for  the  forms  of  x«w>  while  for  Kixvrai  we  are 
guided  to  XV  ^  *:«xvrai  and  the  like  would  then  have  to  be  i-egarded  as 
shortened,  without  our  being  able  to  see  any  reason  for  the  shortening. 
Hence  the  pui-ely  phonetic  explanation  evidently  has  its  special  difficulties. 
I  believe  thei-efore  that  we  cannot  get  beyond  forms  like  *e*:a/-a, 
*txff-a,  *t(r(Ttf-a  etc.  The  rj  in  hrja  may  well  be  taken  as  compensatory 
lengthening.  Where  in  Homer  we  find  ei  written  instead,  KiiarTtQ  and 
the  like,  the  moi^  recent  editors  have  for  the  most  part  rightly  restored 
the  ly  (cp.  La  Boche  Homer.  Unters.  p.  159),  which  is  the  only  form 
justified  as  a  compensatory  lengthening  of  a.  A  notewoi'thy  parallel  to 
hrja  is  furnished  by  the  Boeot.  oela.  The  gloss  of  Hesychius  (rela  *  l^lia^a 
BoiiOToi  is  certainly  not  to  be  tampered  with,  for  a  Boeotian  ei 
i-epresents  an  Attic  rj.  Hence  we  have  before  us  the  same  formation  as 
in  kfja,  tkTja,  As  the  absence  of  the  augment  i>oints  to  a  poet,  perhaps 
Coiinna  is  the  source  of  this  gloss.  On  these  considerations  we  must 
therefore  decide  that  these  five'  aorists,  among  which  lariaeOai  has 

*  Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal,  ii.  331  thinks  he  can  add  a  sixth :  i-wpid-firiy,  which  he 
derives  from  *^-»p«-<rdUfiT?v  for  an  earlier  *i-ir9p-<rd-urivy  regarding  it  as  a  sigmatic 
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Pind.  01.  vii.  42. — The  forms  with  ei  are  held  by  the  ancient  gram- 
marians to  be  Aeolic  (cp.  Ahrens  Aeol.  148).  The  main  passage  on  the 
subject  is  in  ChoeroboBcus  p.  778  s.  ed.  Gaisford  (cp.  Herodian  ed.  Lentz 
ii.  823):  hi  le  yiyutoiciiy  on  ra  ivktiku  tov  a  Aopltrrov  irtpyr/rucov  oi 
AtoXiic  5ia  TOV  £ia  irpw^ipovTaiy  oiov  rvipat/zi  rv;//eia,  vwotrrpi^f/aifHf  vro- 
arpiypiia,  Kai  r^  a  irpoauyjr^  oi  AloXelg  fiovoi  Ki')^TiyTaij  rf  Ze  oevrip^  cai 
rptry  jcai  ol  'A0iyrn?ot,  oTor  rv^eiac,  TV\f/eie  Kai  Tv\l/eiay  ro  y  rmy  xXif- 
BviTiKwr.  We  cannot  adduce  any  of  these  foims  from  the  fragments 
of  the  Aeolic  poete.  On  the  contiury  there  is  in  Alcaeus  p.  82  Be.* 
aKovfTttiCy  though  there  is  not  much  support  for  this,  owing  to  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  verse. — The  Aeolic  3  plur.  ufraKray  quoted  by  PhaTi>- 
rinus  is  regarded  by  Ahrens  Aeol.  210  as  Boeotian,  for  the  Boeotians 
in  other  cases  were  fond  of  the  fonns  in  -eray  (IfiaBotTay  and  the 
like).  The  similarly  formed  Delphic  Trapixoieray  was  mentioned  above 
p.  332. 

With  regard  to  these  forms  we  have  still  to  mention  two  irregulari- 
ties. In  Choeroboscus  p.  565  we  read  ovci  yap  Xiyovm  (oi  AioAcic) 
9  TvypEiafiey  aWa  Tv'^tiyif.v.  Ahrens  Dor.  512  regards  this  form  as  cor- 
rectly recorded,  assuming  the  existence  of  a  quite  unheard-of  *rv4/tlafi€y 
and  deriving  rv\l/etfxey  from  it  by  contraction.  But  the  connexion  of  the 
passage  requires  only  a  trisyllabic  form,  and  as  nothing  is  heard  of  an  fi 
in  these  aorists  elsewhere  than  before  vowels,  I  conjecture  that  we  should 
read  rvy^ai^tr.  For  the  grammarian  is  only  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  the  final  a  of  the  1  sing,  does  not  eslend  to  the  1  plur. — Savelsbei^ 
Ztschr.  xvi.  p.  413  ff.  believes  that  he  can  prove  the  existence  in  dif- 
ferent dialects  of  third  persons  singular  in  -et  instead  of  -cic.  Such  a 
contraction  (cp.  above  p.  320  KiiTm  for  KiUrai  as  conj.)  would  not  be 
very  sui-prising  in  itself.  But  the  authority  is  very  uncertain.  Such 
a  3  sing.  opt.  in  -irci  is  actually  written  only  in  the  T^ean  inscription 
1.  6  €1  It  TToXf^oQ  ^laKwXvffei  Tt  Twr  ipyufy  ij  rwr  ijpyatTfiiytai'  rt  ifSipau 
Bergk  takes  the  form  as  a  future  :  certainly  the  optative  suits  better  on 
the  ground  of  neatness  :  but  Michaelis  and  Gelbke  (Stud.  ii.  39)  write  it 
^ink'toXvtreiey  supposing  a  slight  inadvertence.  The  case  is  just  the  same 
with  the  Tean  inscription  C.  I.  G.  3044,  where  is  A[POK]TENEI,  which 
Boeckh  writes  airokTityeK.  Savelsberg  reads  afrokTiiret  as  an  optativ**. 
In  the  Homeric  pa.ssages  we  may  almost  always  either  admit  the  future 
(P  515)  or  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  means  of  the  apostrophe  (X  585 
otraaKi  yap  Kv\l/ei*  6  yipioy).  For  the  few  remaining  instances  it  is  not  • 
very  bold  to  write  a«  (thus  T  81),  especially  as  at  least  in  some  of  these 
passages  (x  98)  there  are  not  wanting  traces  of  this  reading  in  the  M.SS. 

Only  forms  in  at  are  recorded  as  Doric :  eiriopkrtfraifn,  troiijaai  and 
the  like  (Ahi-ens  335). 

The  middle  optative  and  the  participle  present  no  peculiarities,  nor 
does  the  middle  infinitive  :  the  active  was  discussed  on  p.  448.         \ 

2)  The  interior  of  the  stem. 

By  the  meeting  of  the  consonant  ending  the  verbal  stem  with  the 

appended  tr  there  arises  a  collision  of  consonants  of  various  kinds,  the 

settlement  of  which  resiilts  as  a  rule  from  phonetic  laws  and  hence  needs 

no  discussion.     We  may  here  just  point  out  that  several  heavy  groups 

0  of  consonants  were  not  at  all  avoided  in  this  place,  e.g.  tKXaytay  (A  46), 
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Xiyie  (A  125),  cXiyJpc  (I  522),  ewiXafiyl^i  (P  650),  irefiiPe  (2  240),  ip^a 
(i-t.  fepy—x  312^,  iJft^a  and  tlpEa  (Attic),  etiiHi  (O  322). 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  steins  which  form  an  exception,  inasmuch 
as  in  these  more  extensive  changes  and  irregul&ritieB  occur,  viz.  the  stems 
of  the  verbs  which  in  the  present  end  in  -^m,  and*  those  in  \  ft  y  p. 
We  will  deal  first  with  the  former,  and  in  doing  so  will  not  sepa- 
rate the  aorist  from  the  future,  which  in  this  respect  quite  corre- 
sponds to  it.  The  simple  rule,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  the 
only  one  adapted  to  the  structure  of  the  language,  that  the  dental 
stem  in  the  sigmatic  tenses  gives  tra  or  a  simple  er,  the  guttural  £, 
is  not  observed  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  which  in  the  present  end  in 
-iu).  In  root-verbs,  it  is  true,  we  shall  as  a  rule,  and  especially  for 
the  Ionic  dialect  in  the  widest  sense,  regard  a  o-ir  or  tr  in  these  tenses 
as  the  criterion  of  a  final  dental  in  the  stem,  a  £  as  the  criterion  of  a 
euttural,  as  has  been  done  in  the  survey  of  them  on  p.  222  ff.  r  trxliuf 
{£«Tx»<ya),  trri^iut  (or/fw),  and  this  criterion  is  almost  always  confirmed  by 
other  evidence  from  the  formation  of  noims  and  verbs  {(rxi^ri — orty/i^). 
But  in  the  case  of  derived  verbs  in  -afw  and  -i^m  nothing  warrants  us  in 
regarding  those  in  which  £  appears  in  the  aorist  and  future  as  in  their 
formation  essentially  difierent  from  those  which  show  <t.  It  is  the  same 
^fjca^ui  from  which  the  Doric  ^iKa^dfiet'oc  comes  and  the  Attic  ^iKatra- 
/M  ros ;  and  no  one  will  desire  for  the  language  of  Homer,  in  which,  in 
the  case  of  two  verbs,  by  the  side  of  the  forms  with  £  (^Trafdiv  X  310, 

ijpnaU  M  305,  e<t>upTralai  N  189,  iipTrn^ac  T  444 — KrepiUiMf  ft  222,  tcreptUai 
a  291)  we  find  rarer  forms  with  er  {avftpwaae  1 564,  Hpiraat  N  528,  KVipiiu 
£  334,  KTipiovtn  A  455,  Krepicrete  y  285)  to  a&sume  two  stems  for  the 
same  word.  We  must  say  rather  that  from  the  time  of  Homer  onwards 
a  twofold  method  of  formation  has  established  itself.  The  relation  of 
the  dialects  is  broadly  this :  Doric  has  as  a  rule  £,  Ionic  as  a  rule  tr ; 
but  the  Homeric  dialect  fluctuates.  As  to  the  Aeolic  nothing  positive 
can  be  said  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  information. 

The  question  now  is,  can  this  tolerably  extensive  difierence  in  the  for-  271 
mation  of  much-used  tenses  be  explained,  or  must  we  be  satisfied  with  accept- 
ing it  as  a  fact  1  Two  attempts  at  explanation  have  been  made  as  yet.  The 
one,  adopted  by  me  in  Princ.  ii.  247  f.  after  H.  L.  Ahrens,  endeavours  to 
explain  the  5  from  the  incorporation  of  the  J  originally  belonging  to  the 
present  stem,  hk-ai^u)  is  for  ^tKalji$t,a.nd  this,  as  I  think  I  have  shown, is  for 
hicujtif.  The  type  c^/uofa  accoi*ding  to  this  view  arose  at  a  time  in  which 
the  palatal  spirant  still  remained  pure,  the  type  idiKaafra  (later  kdiKaaa)  at 
a  time  when  the  ?  had  already  made  ite  way  in.  The  former  formation 
would  thus  be  the  earlier,  and  hence  there  are  still  numerous  traces  of 
it  in  Homer,  the  second  the  later.  The  other  explanation  is  that  from 
analogy.  This  is  developed  and  supported  most  clearly  by  Cauer  in  the 
Sprachw.  Abhandl.  p.  127  ff.  According  to  this  view  the  historical 
process  was  somewhat  as  follows.  There  were  from  very  early  times 
radical  present^  in  fw  with  the  future  in  f w  and  others  with  the  future 
in  <rw,  and  also  certain  derived  verbs  in  -fw  (e.g.  opTra^w),  whose  stem 
oiiginally  ended  in  a  guttural  (apnay-ri).  In  determining  the  form  of 
the  derived  verbs,  which  as  a  rule  were  later,  language  became  confused, 
and  did  not  keep  the  two  types  rigidly  distinct.  Hence  on  the  analogy 
of  (TTa(w  £OTa£a,  hpwnZfa  ifpira^a  was  formed  also  aftporalofiey  (K  65),  on 
the  analogy  of  arliiia  arf^itt  no\€fil^o/uv  (O  667).     In  the  Prindples  [ii. 
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2481  *  J  uttered  a  warning  against  the  aflsumption  of  formation  on 
analogy,  and  demanded  from  thoee  scholars  who  indined  to  it  the  proof 
of  de&oite  verbal  forms  from  which  the  analogy  was  drawn.  This  latter 
demand  is  now  partially  satisfied  by  CauePs  investigation :  whether 
quite  satisfactorily  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  First  we  must  take  a 
somewhat  more  exact  sui'vey  of  the  &cts  given. 

In  Homer  there  are  more  than  50  presents  in  -(if  with  a  dental 
future  and  aorist  formation,  and  28  with  £.  The  various  needs  and  con- 
veniences of  the  verse  are  satisfied  in  the  case  of  the  former  group  by 
the  interchange  between  the  archaic  atr  and  the  later  a  :  e.g.  Itivivaaiuv 
rj  190,  ieirin  Z  217,  iriXaatrai  *  719,  iriXatrav  A  434,  KOfitcrffu  A  738, 
kofitfftv  tS  456.     The  choice  between  ^  and  aa  has  therefore  nothing 

2  whatever  to  do  with  the  convenience  of  foiming  the  verse,  in  wludi 
many  scholars  so  readily  find  the  occasion  for  irregulaiities.  Among  the 
28  instances  of  the  second  group  there  are  8  radical  verbs,  for  which  we 
must  lay  down  a  guttural  stem,  viz.  the  three  mimetic  verbs  r\a(w, 
\iiiw  (Xiy£e  A  125),  /xv^o;,  and  also  iXekiiw  shake  (cp.  p.  226)  frXaCv^ 
pt(u},  uTaiw  and  tnpal^u).  There  are  further  7  derived  verbs,  for  which 
Oauers  derivation  from  a  stem-noun  in  y  for  an  earlier  k  has  some 
pi-obability :  aprraiia)  (apTrayi) :  Cp.  Lat.  rapax),  fiatrrii^uf  (cp.  ficunrt^j 
iXeXtietrBai  to  turn  (cp.  eXily  fXitraw),  aaXiri^ut  (cp.  o-aXxtyf),  arjiipi(^ 
(cp.  (TTripiy^)y  i^erhaps  also  aXavaiuf,  if  we  derive  it  with  Fick  L*  24  froffltt 
the  stem  of  the  Sanskrit  alpaka-s  weak,  oXoXvi^ut  (cp.  oXoXvyrf)  which  is 
possibly  connected  with  fxap/jiapvaouj  fi€ipfiapvyrj  and  the  Sanskrit  forma- 
tions in  vka  mentioned  on  p.  257.  In  the  case  of  olfiw^eiy  and 
ivieiy  we  might  certainly  explaiu  the  forms  with  {  from  the  analogy  of 
the  simple  mimetic  verbs.  There  still  remain  then  1 1  instances  unex- 
plained. Ueynpiiiatf  iroXefii^u)  oome  from  the  stems  irapo,  noXefw  in  the 
same  way  as  ottXi'^w,  iuvi^ti)  from  ottXo,  Itivo^  and  yet  the  former  make 
iitvapHu  V  339,  iToXE^ii,ontv  Q,  667,  B  328,  the  latter  f.<f>oKXitr(nMnn  w  360, 
Efivitr*  Z  217.  The  remaining  words  ai-e  <l/3pora4^a>,  airofipOiut  (axo/3pi- 
layrti  i  151,  /i  7),  ^aifw,  oroTraXi^fw,  iyyvaXi^Wj  KTipii(ftt,  fiipfiifpi^Vj 
TeXefAt^a),  trrv^eXii^ut,  airof^piieir,  which  Cauer  quotes  without  proof  as 
a  piimitive  stem-verb,  is  possibly  connected  with  j3pt8v-c  and  fiapv-g 
(Princ.  ii.  77),  but  in  any  case  the  guttural  stem  is  not  proved  etymo- 
logically.  These  1 1  instances  mu8t  according  to  Cauer  have  followed 
the  analogy  of  the  former  17.  Cei*tainly  the  resemblance  of  the  11  to 
the  17  is  not  particularly  striking.  It  would  be  conceivable  that  even 
among  the  11  there  were  some  verbs  in  which  the  guttmul  had  its 
source  in  a  word-forming  suffix  just  as  in  fiaariiiw  and  (raXirii^itf  and  in 
<t>opftiii(t),  which  in  Homer  only  occm-s  in  the  present  stem. 

What  appears  in  the  language  of  Homer  as  an  exception,  though  a 
tolerably  wide-spread  one,  in  Doric  has  become  the  rule.  The  Heraclean 
tables  give  us  the  following  instances  (Meister  Stud.  iv.  427  f.)  :  d'yxwp'- 
fa*'r£c,  iyhiKalap,i%'oiy  coKifxaiovTiy  ipya^ovrai,  efxepiiar,  iTipfxaiaVy  Karitrf- 
lafiiQ  (as  well  as  KarefK^ffufitg  i.  47,  51),  kpilarrf.^,  ujpilav.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  reproduce  all  the  other  examples  collected  by  Ahi-ens  Dor.89  f. 

I  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  most  different  Doric  districts,  viz. 
Laoonia,  Crete,  Southern  Italy,  Corcyra,  Rhodes  and  Thera  agree  in  this. 
The  f  is  least  established  from  the  region  of  the  northern  Doric.     The- 

[The  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  present  work  is  now  (Gnmdzuge*: 
J879)  substituted  for  that  in  earlier  editions  of  the  Principles.] 
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Delphic  inscriptions  published  by  Wescher  and  Foucart  have  in  no.  154 
I  oor^/^atvro,  but  in  no  3,  8  ijywyiaavro^  We  find  ayiayiaaaro  on  the  by 
uo  means  pure  Doric  inscription  I  in  Jahn-Michaelis  Bilderchroniken 
p.  84.  The  Locrian  inscription  of  Naupactus  gives  us  reason  by  the 
form  i//a0c£ic  to  conjecture  that  ci^a^tfaro  also  was  said  in  that  district. 
On  the  Messenian  inscription  of  Andania  we  read  1.  2  opjci^arai  and  1.  36 
X*»fp(ilaTti}  from  the  otherwise  unauthenticated  \u)paluvy  which  Sauppe 
is  probably  right  in  translating  *  set  up,'  but  1.  4  e^opKtaeiy,  The  Cretan 
forms  of  the  kind  are  collected  in  Helbig  de  dial.  Cret.  p.  20.  We  may 
quote  ifii^ayiJiavTwVf  irvl^piEi^Q,  vupa^ofnyj  avyaywyiEafxiyijy,  \apiklofiiOa, 
— The  Aeolic  dialects  differ  widely  from  each  other.  The  Boeotians 
instead  of  the  crtr  which  arises  out  of  the  combination  of  the  dental  with 
the  second  <r  said  tt.  That  ia  to  say,  where  the  tr  came  in  contact  with 
the  explosive  sound  hardened  to  r,  they  allowed  the  latter  to  prevail. 
So  Ahrens  Aeol.  177  explained  the  KQTaaKevarrTj,  i.e.  KaTa<Ti:tva<Tai  of  an 
inscription,  and  the  reading  of  the  Eavenna  M.S.  in  the  Boeotian 
passage  in  Aristoph.  Ach.  884  k-rJTrixnpiTTai  r^  {cV^,  where  the  ai  in  the 
place  of  the  true  Boeotian  ly  is  due  to  the  Attic  writers.  Since  then  we 
have  recently  acquired  the  form  KaralovKiTTaadat  ®  i.e.  KaTalovKiaavQai 
on  an  inscription  from  Orchomenus  published  by  Decharme  in  the 
Archive  des  missions  scientifiques  for  1868,  and  KOfinrdfieioi  Athenaion 
iii.  482. — In  Asiatic  Aeolic  we  find  instead  of  this  tt  the  aa  familiar 
fi'om  Homer  in  the  inscription  from  Erythrae  published  by  Kenner  in 
the  Sitznngsber.  der  Wiener  Akad.  1872  p.  335, 1.  55  xapLfftruyTat,  on 
one  of  those  published  by  Conze  (Keise  auf  Lesbos)  ZiKatrtrti},  but  also 
ciapTrdlai^,  The  decree  of  Tenedos  (Philol.  xxv.  191)  has  the  forms 
i\pu<l>l(faTo  and  i^lKatre. — On  the  other  hsind  we  read  on  the  inscription  from 
T^ea  1.  5  and  28  waperd^toyfri  from  rrapirdi^iMt  (Grelbke  Stud.  ii.  38),  and 
the  Arcadian  dialect  here  agrees  with  the  Cyprian,  as  it  often  does.  For  274 
the  inscription  ftx)m  Idalium  twice  gives  (Stud.  vii.  252)  the  conjunctive 
iiopvtri  ^  i.e.  liopiirji  or  in  Attic  klopitn^,  where  the  v  is  perhaps  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  primitive  form  opfii^w  (in  inscriptions  opfoQ  and  opfiot). 
This  confirms  my  conjecture  (Stud.  vi.  372)  that  the  gloss  in  Hesychius 
v'toy '  fioifti)aoy  is  Cyprian  and  identical  with  the  Laconian  aollfiy  (cp. 
Heracl.  acucfai),  the  rough  breathing  taking  the  {>lace  of  <t.* 

Now  that  we  have  thus  ascertained  the  fiacts  of  the  case,  I  must  confess 
that  I  cannot  find  any  decisive  argimient  against  the  explanation  of  this 
surprising  £  which  I  previously  gave  after  Ahrens.  The  j,  which  was 
originally  pronounced  before  the  thematic  vowel  of  the  present,  might  as 
a  palatal  spirant  easily  harden  into  an  explosive  sound  before  a,  and 
this  with  the  a  produced  £,  precisely  as  in  modern  Greek  the  verbs  in 
-£wai,  i.e.  evo  form  their  future  in  -evtrufj  i.e.  epao.  For  the  fact  that  j 
even  between  vowels  was  not  far  removed  from  the  y  proofs  have  been 
brought  forward  in  the  Principles  1.  c. ;  among  these  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  Heraclean  forms  iroTiK\tuy(i)aa=:TrpvaK\eiov(ra  tab.  ii.  69, 
voTiKXaiyoyssirpoaKXtiuy  ii.  107,  brought  into  this  connexion  by  Meister. 

•  The  editor  did  not  understand  the  form.  He  accentuates  it  KaraZovKirra' 
cOtu, 

'  Ahrens  however  now  gives  a  quite  different  explanation  of  this  word. 

•  We  may  place  here  also  the  curious  form  i{i&\tyl9  •  AKurO^y  Hesych.,  which 
may  possibly  be  taken  as  an  aorist  to  a  present  *6\i(w  as  a  byform  of  6\ur$dy«». 
Cp.  v§kiy^ai  *  iwt!6pafu7v.     auKiyi«u  *  (?)  Ipaiuiy, 
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Although  I  have  no  objection  on  principle  to  admit  the  operaticHi  of 
analogy  in  such  cases,  still  the  fiusts  are,  I  believe,  more  easily  explained 
by  assuming  from  the  earliest  times  two  ways  of  treating  the  j.  This 
naturally  does  not  exclude  the  notion  that  such  Doric  forms,  in  part 
only  making  their  appearance  at  a  late  date,  as  are  unmistakeably  baaed 
upon  a  dento.1  stem,  e.g.  KadiZut  (rt.  c^,  fut.  KaQii^il  in  Bion  ii.  16,  KaOUnt 
Theocr.  i.  12^),  vaiiut  (rt.  irac^,  fut.  trai^ovvrai  Laoonian  in  Xenoplum 
Conv.  9,  2  and  often  in  later  writers,  cp.  jraiyyioy),  really  owe  their  { 
first  to  the  analogy  of  the  other  forms  which  were  established  earlier. 
'5  This  has  already  been  shown  in  Cauer  p.  143  f.  The  converse  change  is 
also  explained  there.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  analogy  of  the  count- 
less verbs  with  ^  in  the  present  and  tr  in  the  sigmatic  tenses  according  to 
the  usage  of  Attic  Ionic,  suppressed  certain  fully  justified  formations 
with  {,  and  put  in  their  place  the  more  common  forms  with  c.  A  be- 
ginning had  been  made  here  by  the  Homeric  ifpTraae  side  by  side  with 
tipTrd^aiy  already  mentioned.  Homer  gives  from  nv^ut  kirifivlav  (A  20,  0 
457)  for  which  we  must  assume  a  root  ftvy.     The  same  may  be  said  of 

The  liquids  p  and  X  do  not  agree  well  with  a  following  cr,  the  nasals 
still  worse.  As  a  rule  the  sibilant  has  disappeared  here  in  consequence  of 
progressive  assimilation.  Still  there  are  some  instances  of  the  full  form, 
all  from  stems  ending  in  p  or  X.  No  stem  which  preserves  a  final  nasal 
before  <r  is  known  to  me.  For  Kivtrat  ^  337,  like  mptre  a  2  and  "d/icpae 
(^64,  has  lost  a  dental  explosive  before  the  a,  and  therefore  remains  un- 
changed. We  may  conjecture  that  the  sound  of  the  a  here  was  sharper. 
From  *£0'7r€i'3-o'<i  came  first,  we  may  be  sure,  *t<nr«v-<ra,  but  even  in 
Homer  we  have  the  still  more  softened  ttjweiara  (y  55).  A  special  place 
is  taken  by  riptreiv  diy,  imper.  aor.  riptrai  Nicand.  Ther.  693  because 
the  a  of  the  ix)ot  coalesces  with  the  rr  which  forms  the  stem.  The  case 
is  difierent  with  tlie  following  forms  : 

aipaj^  Panyasis  in  Athen.  ii.  35,  v.  14. 

jj-ij  0-'  v^ptff  fvi  <f)p€<r\  Qvphv  dfparj, 

apffai  from  rt.  np  fit :  tTr/jpaer  tS  167,  339,  apae  0  45,  6paoy  fi  289, 
353,  opaarTfQ  A  136,  iipadiJiei'OQ  Hesiod.  Scut.  320. 

eXffay^  A  413,  inf.  eKaat  A  409,  *  225,  iiXtrai  *  295,  tXffac  i|  250, 
Callinus  fr.  1,  11,  eXtraig  (partic.)  Find.  01.  x.  43. 

avo-iptre  Z  348,  inro-ipffrj  <I>  283,  cnro-ipaeu  <I>  329 

ci-iptrrjQ  from  liptiy  string,  fasten  properly,  is  used  in  Hippocr. 

OeptTufteyog  r  507. 
r6        iKiKffnfiey  fi  5,  cir-e'ueXrrc*/  y  114,  Ki\tjd(rr\ai  i  149.     Here  the  <r  re- 
mained even  in  the  tmgedians  (Soph.  Fr.  804),  and  in  the  future  iciKau 
too,  while  the  nearly  akin  okeWvj  has  tjicetXa, 

(.Kipaiv  N  546,  KipfTE  K  456,  Hes.  Scut.  419,  Kiptreu  Aesch.  Suppl. 
665,  KiperdfteyoQ  Pers.  952,  opt.  fut.  Kipaoi  Mosch.  ii.  32  (?). 

KOptrag  V  23,  ^  428,  also  in  Hesiod.  Theog.  198  {irpotriKvptre),  He- 
rodotus {iyik'vpare  ill.  77)  and  the  ti^edians  {k-vptru}  Soph.  O.  C.  235). 

opaofiey  A  16,  vp(TU)^ey  H  38,  optrrjre  4^  210,  also  in  Hesiod,  Pindar, 
and  the  tragedians  (opaut  Soph.  Antig.  1060). 

•  Also  KdBi^oy  Kd0i<roy  Hesych. 

•  We  may  mention  here  also  liKtraro,  said  to  be  for  iiXAaaro  in  Ibycas  fr.  64, 
and  iiKadfiiiy  in  8imon.  Amorg.  17  in  a  verse  not  yet  fully  explained. 
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eareXvey  lareiXey  JLesych, 

efeptny'  iKvritriy,  quite  analogous  to  the  Skt.  Orbharslwrfn  from  the 
root  ohar^  which  in  the  most  dififerent  languages  serves  to  denote  bring- 
ing forth  and  pregnancy.     Of.  Princ.  i.  373. 

hia-i\Sipa(i  N  625,  <l>dip<ravTeQ  Lycophron  1003. 

0vp<ria  <r  21y  (f^vptrafievoc  Kicand.  Ther.  507. 

There  are  altogether  only  14  forms,  11  with  p,  3  with  \  before  the 
<r.  From  these  we  come  next  to  those  with  the  final  letter  of  the  root 
doubled.  For  these  the  form  IrippaTo'  i^ripdt'drj  is  instructive,  the  <r 
here,  in  spite  of  its  power  of  resistance  noticed  above,  having  fedlen  a 
victim  to  the  process  of  assimilation.  Among  the  instances  of  the 
i-etention  of  the  doubled  consonant  the  solitary  Homeric  o^cWeuv  IT 
651,  /3  334  is  of  especial  importance.  Asiatic  Aeolic  gives  us  more 
of  the  same  kind  (Ahrens  Aeol.  50).  We  have  the  evidence  of  inscrip- 
tions for  airc'crrcXAav,  now  found  also  in  the  inscription  from  Erythrae, 
(Kenner  u.  s.  p.  335),  ijrayyeWafidrwy,  and  iKptyye  in  the  Lesbian 
inscriptions  edited  by  Conze.  The  remaining  forms  rest  upon  the  state- 
ment of  the  grammarians.  Cp.  Herodian  ed.  Iientz  ii.  306,  33.  So 
iyiyyaroy  erireWdfieiai'  crretXa/icvai  Hesych.,  kvifA^arOy  Kriyyai,  imp.  aor. 
ippovy  3  sing.  oppcLTiMt,  according  to  the  probable  reading  of  Ahrens 
(Herodian  ed.  Lentz  iL  503,  13).  How  single  consonants  came  from 
these  double  ones,  with  the  compensatory  lengthening  differently  regu- 
lated in  different  dialects,  needs  no  further  explanation.  Doric  forms 
like  the  Cretan  irapayyiiXioyri  (C.  I.  G.  2556,  43),  airoaTriXavrtay  (Naber 
Mnemos.  L  114  ff.  1.  1),  Tnl-iaXai^  ^iTairi^\\faaQai  Hesych.  have  not 
been  very  commonly  preserved.  It  is  woi-th  while  noticing  the  form 
ipOepai=^<l>Oelpai  on  the  inscription  from  Tegea  (Gelbke  Stud.  ii.  38),  277 
where  the  double  p  has  passed  into  the  single  p  witibout  any  compensatory 
lengthening. 

To  the  great  regularity,  with  which  the  laws  of  compensatory 
lengthening  are  observed  in  the  Attic-Ionic  dialect  firom  Homer  onwards, 
as  is  shown  by  numerous  instances  like  iiyeipa,  ijeipay  e^eipa,  iKcSripay 
ijXarOj  if^Xa,  ttrreiXiy  <fnXai,  c^cc/xa,  eyrjjia,  eyetfiUy  arriKreiya,  iyelvuTOy 
aprviaQ,  ti;»'a,  iKXiyaTOy  the  occasional  variations  in  the  treatment  of  a 
before  y  and  p  form  a  remarkable  exception.  In  Homer  perhaps  the 
only  word  belonging  here  is  aylripayri  *  347,  which  savours  of  Atticism, 
as  distinguished  ivova  ^liirri  A  141.  In  Attic  writers  we  ai'e  less 
surprised  at  the  preservation  of  the  d  after  t  and  p  (mpdyag,  iiridya), 
since  this  takes  its  place  in  a  more  extensive  series  of  analogies,  than  at 
the  occurrence  of  forms  in  which  the  d  appears  after  other  consonants. 
We  have  good  evidence  for  Iffxydraa^Aeoch.  Eum.  267 — cp.  AiTstoph.  Ban. 
941,  eKip^dya  Soph.  fr.  499  Dind.,  Andoc.  i.  134,  Dem.  Lx.  29,  UotXayay 
Thuc.  iv.  100,  opydyeiag  Soph.  O.  R.  335,  Tmrdyai  ArLstoph.  Vesp.  646 
chor.  Lobeck  ad  Phryn.  25,  Paralipp.  21  sqq.  has  already  expressed  the 
view  that  it  is  but  useless  trouble  to  attempt  to  find  any  definite  reasons 
for  this  inconsistency.  Only  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  later  writers 
evidently  incline  more  to  the  d  in  consequence  of  the  popular  language, 
which  here  and  there  Dorised.  Perhaps  also  arifidyai  in  Xenophon — 
though  this  form  is  disputed — is  to  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  the  many 
different  deviations  of  this  voXvTpoTroi  from  genuine  Attic.  The  reten- 
tion of  the  d  must  have  been  favoured  by  the  analogy  of  the  numerous 
other  forms  in  which  there  was  always  a. 
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We  come  now  to  the  treatment  of  the  c  in  stems  ending  in  a  voweL 
The  regular  forms  with  the  a  retained,  are  here  really  the  most  difficult 
In  view  of  the  tendency  of  the  Greeks  to  allow  a  a  between  two  vowels 
to  pass  into  an  aspirate,  the  retention  of  the  sibilant  in  the  same  poeitioii 
in  the  case  of  the  aorist  is  surprising.  For  the  cases  cannot  be  nomeroas 
in  which  a  a  which  is  not  weakened  from  r  (^lycri)  or  trtr  (optat)  remains 
unchanged  in  such  a  position.  I  have  called  attention  to  tnis  fact,  which 
has  hitherto  been  too  little  noticed,  in  my  essay  '  Ueber  die  Tragweite 

8  der  Lautgesetze '  (Ber.  d.  k.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.  1870)  p.  24  f.  and 
have  there  quoted  the  parallel  between  the  tr  of  the  aorists  and  that  of 
the  3  pi.  -aay  in  i-^o-trav,  e-ifKi-cray,  The  occasional  preservation  of  the  a 
in  second  persons  like  hvyaaai,  iiwierraao  is  not  quite  comparable,  for  the 
original  ending  here  contained  a  /  as  well  as  o".  So  too  in  the  3  plur.  of  those 
primitive  past  tenses,  as  in  that  of  the  pluperfects  discussed  on  p.  430  £, 
no  reason  presents  itself  for  deducing  an  original  double  consonant.  I 
think  I  can  find  the  i*eason  for  this  anomaly  in  the  history  of  sounds  in  the 
endeavour  after  perspicuity.  The  tendency  to  more  convenient  intona- 
tion was  not  operative  here,  because  its  satisfaction  would  have  ied  to 
harsh  and  obscui*e  forms  like  *tloav^  ♦lay,  *i^ov\uta,  *t(nyja.  But  I 
think  that  I  have  now  discovei-ed  another  reason  in  the  case  of  the 
sigmatic  aorists,  viz.  the  action  of  the  other  sigmatic  aorist  foims  and 
the  sigmatic  future.  Aorists  like  lirpa^a,  typaypa,  iiXjciaa  from  con- 
sonantal stems  were  common  enough  to  stamp  the  sound  of  er  for  the 
instinct  of  the  language  as  one  distinctive  of  this  tense-formation.  Besides, 
the  similaiity  between  the  sigmatic  aorists  and  the  futures  must  have 
become  evident  at  an  early  (hite,  so  that  the  two  tense-systems,  one  of 
them  revolving  about  the  stem  y/o«v//ri,  the  other  round  ypaip,  must  have 
been  felt  to  be  parallel.  But  iu  the  future  the  c,  aiising  from  ay,  was  of 
a  more  fixed  character,  which  secured  its  pi-eservation  even  between 
vowels.  I  think  we  may  assert  that  the  parallelLsm  between  the  future 
and  the  aorist  here  exerted  a  jjieservative  influence. 

The  change  of  the  fr  into  an  aspirate  is  even  in  the  Laconian  dialect, 
to  which  it  was  quite  especially  peculiar,  a  phenomenon  of  later  origin 
in  aorist  forms.  In  the  Et.  Magn.  391,  20,  forms  like  noiijai  are 
mentioned.  We  find  now  veiKaap  i.e.  yitnitraq  and  yf-iKaavTip^rzyiKiitravri*; 
on  inscriptions  (Hermes  iii.  449  f.).  The  chorus  of  the  Laconians  in 
Aristoph.  Lys.  1247  begins  with  op^aov  i.e  opfxritroy.  Also  from  the 
Cyprian  glosses  of  Hesychius  Mor.  Schmidt  Ztschr.  ix.  367  establishes 
the  same  change.  We  may  regard  as  ceiiain :  tyavoy  tydtg  Kvxptoi, 
cp.  t^avffat'  eliXely,  i'^irpu-oy'  viroi^uooy  lla^cot,  IfiiraTaoy'  £^/3\e;//oi^, 
lyKuraTrcLTaoy'  iyKaTaf^Xiypoy,  Ijnavy  *  naTa^oy,  trial'  trrvtrai   Ila^ioc.      In 

9  the  newly  decyphered  Cyprian  texts  no  trace  of  this  process  has  as  yet 
appeared. 

It  is  more  diflScult  to  investigate  the  aorists  with  a  characteristic  a, 
which  have  no  <r.  These  extend  over  the  most  vaiious  Gi^eek  dialects. 
Five  of  them  form  a  distinct  gi*oup,  a  v  or  /  having  pi-eceded  the  ^  in  all. 
I  quote  first  the  forms  coming  into  consideration. 

aXevaTo  T  360  etc.,  ifXevaro  N  184  etc.,  aXevtTai  conj.  {  400,  dXei^ai 
5  396,  (iXiaiTo  Y  147,  fiXfvat  X  285,  pi.  aXiaaOe  ^  774,  akevatrdai  fi  159, 
269,  Hes.  0pp.  798,  aXiaadai  N  436  etc.,  aXtvo/xcvoc  E  444  etc.  From 
the  active  we  find  ako  the  regulai*  forms  AXivaoy  Aesch.  Septb  141, 
Suppl.  528,  aXevtraTB  Sept.  86. 
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Barmtreai  only  Hes.  0pp.  767  (f) 

ecija  A  40,  Karik-Tje  Z  418,  conj.  iniofiiv  II  377,  opt.  kliaiey  il  38,  imp. 
Kfjoy  <l>  176,  inf.  KaKKrjai  \  74,  k-tfavTec  t  231,  Kfjayro  I  88,  KTiafievoi  I  234. 
There  are  also  jceac  Aesch.  A^.  849,  Soph.  El.  757,  c/cifcac  Aristoph.  Pax 
1132  (chor.),  as  well  as  eKfwfra  Herod,  viii.  33,  KariKavaay  Thuc.  vii.  25, 
Kavani  PI. 

€fr<r(va  E  208,  trevaY  189,  itrtrtveY  325,  iTriaffeve  v  256,  cci/ai'  f  89^ 
katrivavTo  A  549  ;  ttrtrevtra  is  quoted  only  from  Anth.vii.439  (cTricffcwo'aora). 

cXfvav  r  270,  A  269,  x^^^^  *^  ^3^>  xtxnaai  H  86,  xfvarw  Alcaeus  fr. 
36,  3  Be.',  xcvavrwi'  o  214,  x^vat  inf.  \  75 — with  txiav  2  347,  and  the 
same  form  in  Attic  comic  writers,  conj.  x*I?  E^^*  Cycl.  329,  kyxiaifii 
Aristoph.  Ach.  1055,  kyxkayroQ  Plato  Conv.  214  inf.  trvyxfat  Isae.  v. 
18,  ^laxcat  Herod,  viii.  57,  afjiptxiai  Hes.  0pp.  65,  x^^^^oi  Soph.  O.  C. 
477. — x^^^^c  Metrodorus  Anth.  xiv.  124,  8.  Tolerably  numerous  traces 
of  these  sigmatic  fonns  from  various  M.SS.  of  Homer  (e.g.  a  291,  /3  354) 
ai-e  pointed  out  by  La  Eoche  Homer.  TJnters.  270.  They  evidently  prove 
nothing  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  copyists. 

These  five  forms  have  been  frequently  explained  by  the  assumption 
that  tr  has  dropt  out  between  the  two  vowels.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
probable  that  the  dialects,  which  e.g.  in  tKXavira,  evXevaa  and  the 
numerous  derived  verbs  in  cvoi  e.g.  in  t^affCKtwa  left  the  ir  imchanged, 
rejected  the  same  sound  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  from  these  280 
few.  It  might  have  occurred  to  us  that  the  tr  disappeared,  not  after 
V,  but  after  the  /  which  is  closely  connected  with  it,  and  that  the  process 
was: 

€-;^€/-o'a   f-x^ff^  t\€va   €X€a 

SO  that  the  /  like  the  liquids  and  the  nasals  assimilated  to  itself  the 
following  a,  and  then  in  some  cases  continued  to  exist  as  v,  in  others 
di-opt  out  altogether.  But  then  we  cannot  understand  how  the  /,  which 
in  similar  forms  is  wont  to  appear  only  before  vowels,  got  into  its  place 
before  (r.  To  make  this  explanation  intelligible  we  should  have  to 
start,  not  from  the  loots  x",  ov,  but  from  xf^>  f^f^  ' — and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  cannot  get  further  back  than  *:a/.  But  who  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  assume  a  i*oot  x^^  for  the  forms  of  x* w,  while  for  kixvrai  we  are 
guided  to  XV 1  Kixvrai  and  the  like  would  then  have  to  be  regarded  as 
shortened,  without  our  being  able  to  see  any  reason  for  the  shortening. 
Hence  the  pui-ely  phonetic  explanation  evidently  has  its  special  difficulties. 
I  believe  therdbre  that  we  cannot  get  beyond  fonns  like  *£*:a/-a, 
^tx^f-ci,  *terertf-a  etc.  The  rj  in  tKrja  may  well  be  taken  as  compensatory 
lengthening.  Where  in  Homer  we  find  ti  written  instead,  jci/aFrcc  and 
the  like,  the  more  recent  editors  have  for  the  most  part  rightly  restored 
the  Tj  (cp.  La  Boche  Homer.  TJnters.  p.  159),  which  is  the  only  form 
justified  as  a  compensatory  lengthening  of  a.  A  notewoithy  parallel  to 
hrja  is  furnished  by  the  Boeot.  ana,  Tbe  gloss  of  Hesychius  trela  •  khia^a 
Boitjroi  is  certainly  not  to  be  tampered  with,  for  a  Boeotian  u 
I'epresents  an  Attic  rj.  Hence  we  have  before  us  the  same  formation  as 
in  kija,  iKfja,  As  the  absence  of  the  augment  points  to  a  poet,  perhaps 
Coiinna  is  the  source  of  this  gloss.  On  these  considerations  we  must 
therefore  decide  that  these  five'  aorists,  among  which  laTeaoOai  has 

'  Joh.  Schmidt  VocaL  ii.  3.31  thinks  he  can  add  a  sixth  :  i-wpid-fiiiyf  which  he 
derives  from  ^i'vpi-ad-iiinv  for  an  earlier  *i-v9p'(rd-uriy,  regarding  it  as  a  sigmatic 
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;1  absolutely  no  by-form  with /or  v,  rest  upon  a  different  analogy.  We 
shall  oome  back  to  them  in  speaking  of  £2ira,  ^veyica  and  the  like.  We 
may  just  mention  here  that  the  aorist  without  the  tr  exeva  exea  is 
accompanied  also  by  a  future  without  the  a  \itt ;  and  in  this  case  tiiiere 
is  still  less  probabiUly  of  the  loss  of  a  v  and  of  or;. 

The  preference  for  the  intensified  vowel  of  the  stem  is  characteristic  of 
the  sigmatic  aorist  as  well  as  the  future ;  and  in  this  respect  Sanskrit 
(Delbriick  Yerbum  177  fif.)  often  agrees  with  Greek.  Roots  ending  in  a 
vowel  regularly  raise  their  vowel :  e/Jijaa,  €ffrj|<ra,  eitroTo  (E  538),  t^Xtiiaai, 
oitraTo  {i  213),  vwoKvaag,  those  ending  in  a  consonant  generally  fbUow 
the  present :  eppriie  F  348,  eTrXjilaj  k-areri^^c  r  206,  e^ei{a,  iiXtiyjmv 
2  350,  eeiaao  I  645  (from  ti^/xai),  Upetylni  (Herodot  Find.),  Xeci^ac  from 
Xeifiw  (11  481),  freiffaij  Ararcorcti/zac  Soph.  O.  C.  467 — (iv^ai^  Ircvfif 
S  338,  eviKevtrj^Q  o  263.  The  exceptions  from  vocalic  stems  are  discussed 
below :  there  are  hardly  any  to  be  found  from  consonantal  stems.  I  may 
mention  \a{aff6ai  *  icXripwtraaQai  Hesych.,  by  the  side  of  which  we  have 
the  Herodotean  future  Xa£o/iai  (viL  144),  just  as  there  is  beside 
\i\ifyfiai  a  by-form  XeXay^i,  though  a  late  one,  and  beside  X^fcc  Xojic. 
The  remark  of  Uhle  '  Sprachw.  Abhandl.'  p.  63  holds  good  here  :  '  the 
intensification  attaches  to  the  root.'  Even  more  than  in  the  case  of  the 
peifect  the  influence  of  the  present  makes  itself  felt  in  the  sigmatic 
tense-forms. 

C)  Ikregularities. 

The  sigmatic  aorist  shows  a  few  phenomena  which  deviate  from  the 
prevalent  laws  of  formation ;  the  first  two  of  these  ai'e  to  a  certain  extent 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  unite  on  the  point  that  the  two  aorists, 
distinguished  by  the  grammarians  by  means  of  different  numbers,  in 
spite  of  their  great  difference,  sometimes  coalesce.  Buttmann  i.'  404  ff. 
says  to  the  same  effect,  '  the  terminations  of  the  2  aor.  were  in  some 
unformed  dialects  interchanged  with  those  of  the  1  aor.'  and  note  10 
*  in  the  same  way  the  converse  is  sometimes  found  to  be  the  case.' 
Buttmann  explains  the  fact  by  saying  that '  the  aorist  forms  in  ov  and  a 
^2  originally  differ  only  as  dialects.'  *  The  ancient  language  formed  the 
aoiist  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without  a,  and  as  regards  the  termina- 
tions, sometimes  in  oi^  etc.,  sometimes  in  a  etc.  The  usage  of  the 
language  settled  upon  the  teiminations  tra  and  ov  except  in  verbs  in 
\  fi  V  p,  but  retained  remains  of  the  formations  in  a  and  aoi,'  Apart 
from  the  obscure  phrase  *  dialects '  [Mundarten] — for  no  dialectical 
difference  can  be  demonstrated — this  view  seems  to  me  thoroughly  well 
established.  The  question  is  one  of  a  crossing  of  the  different  analogies. 
It  is  remarkable  here  that  the  appeaiunce  of  the  vowels  o  and  «,  which 
as  a  rule  are  so  much  the  more  common,  in  place  of  the  regular  a  belongs 
to  the  earlier  period,  but  the  extension  of  the  heavier  and  rarer  a,  in 
place  of  the  ordinaiy  thematic  vowel,  to  the  later.  But  the  riddle 
is  solved  simply  by  the  fact  that  in  the  post- Attic  period  the  so-called 
first  aorists  with  their  a  were  almost  the  only  ones  in  ordinary  use ; 
and  that  for  tins  reason  they  drew  the  archaic  forms  of  the  so-called 
second  aorists  over  to  follow  their  analogy. 

aorist  of  v4pynfjLi.  But  —to  say  nothing  of  other  difficulties — the  imperative  of 
iwptdfifftf  is,  as  every  one  knows,  wplaffo :  if  Joh.  Schmidt  were  right  it  would 
have  to  be  ♦irp/ou.    Hence  I  adhere  to  the  view  stated  on  p.  120. 
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We  b^gin  with  the  fonner  and  more  easily  intelligible  case : 

a)  Sigmatic  aoriste  with  the  vowels  c  and  o  for  a. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  forms  which  make  use  of 
this  interchange  between  the  e  and  the  o,  the  extension  of  this  phenomenon, 
and  its  penetration  into  the  sphere  of  the  old  a,  which  is  much  less 
common  as  the  vowel  of  inflexion,  cannot  at  all  suiprise  us.  In  the  case 
of  the  perfect  we  met  with  processes  quite  corresponding  on  p.  393  ff. 
If  we  were  right  in  what  we  said  on  p.  442  ff.  about  the  origin  of  the 
sigmatic  aorist,  and  in  our  conjectiu*e  as  to  a  presumable  *  primarium/ 
the  shifting  of  the  vowel  becomes  still  more  intelligible.  A  form  like 
\iEto  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  natural  imperative  fonn  from  a  *\iEofiai, 
which  we  might  doubtless  expect  on  the  analogy  of  aXc^o/iai.  Hence 
the  old  grammarians  were  in  a  certain  sense  right  in  taking  fiiiaeTo, 
hvutTo  as  imperfects  from  fiiiffofiaif  Ivao^ai  (Schol.  A.  on  A  496).  But 
they  were  wrong  in  identifying  these  latter  foims  with  the  futures  spelt 
in  the  same  way,  and  in  talking  of  a  ^iTayuv  eIq  eyeffrCitTa  (Herodiaii  i. 
p.  447). 

The  following  instances,  limited  for  the  most  pirt  to  the  Epic  283 
language,  belong  here.     In  most  cases  there  are  also  variants  with  a  : 

1)  imper.  atitreu  Hymn.  Homer,  xvii.  1. 

KaoTopa  koi  IToXvAcvicc*  dfiaeo  Movaa  Xrycta. 

2)  imper.  Alert  F  105  (?>  SittX^,  on  avrl  rov  &y€TE)  CI  778,  £  414, 
fileaOi  6  505.      Also  alififvai'  eyeykelvj  AlifrOfu'  hyayioQai  Hesych. 

3)  imper.  KUTafii)ato  E  109,  kinfiimo  E  221,  fliiaiTo  V  262,  iffiitnTo 
\p  1  (irpdc-  B  48,  air-  A  428,  jcar-  Z  288,  eir-  6  44).  From  the  scholium' 
on  r  262  it  appears  that  Aristarchus  preferred  these  forms,  where  the 
meaning  was  intransitive,  without  however  introducing  any  changes  on 
that  account  (oh  fitrariOrioi),  In  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  i.  141  e^titrao  appears 
as  intransitive.  Hes.  Scut.  338  eftiinaro  with  the  v.  1.  eflritrero. — In  the 
transitive  sense  vut  hvafii^aiifievoi  is  well  established  at  o  475. 

4)  IvaiTo  Z  136,  KOTtlvviTo  A  86,  W-  <r  127,  hv-  A  496.  Here  too 
we  have  the  evidence  of  Didymus  on  B  578  that  i^  Iripa  t&v  *ApierTap-^ 
\eiioy  had  klvtrtTOy  *  jcaJ  tan  \apuaTipa,* 

The  participle  n  24 

ol  fjLfv  Sv<rofjL€vov  *Yir€piovofy  oi  d*  dviovros 

and  Hes.  0pp.  384  Ivaofiivautv  (FlXiyta^wi'),  parallel  with  cTrtreXXo/ievaoiv^ 
and  therefore  quite  with  the  force  of  a  present. 

5)  \Uv  B  667,  Ucc  Hymn.  Hom.  ii.  45,  Uov  (3  plur.)  E  773,  K  470, 
Si  433. 

6)  imper.  \iUo  I  617,  r  598;  at  k  320  Aristarchus  wrote  \lio 
kraipiMty,  One  M.S.  has  XHeoy  others  Xi^ai,  For  Xefo  see  above 
p.  131. 

7)  imper.  oltre  x  106,  481,  Aristoph.  Ran.  482,  oiairat  T  173,  0  255, 
olaere  T  103,  O  718,  v  154,  nicroyruty  Antimachus  in  Athen.  xi.  p.  468, 
and  also  olai^tyat  T  120  (<cfXevei')=offfCfiev  y  429,  while  the  same  form 
in  2  191  may  be  a  future.  An  otherwise  identical  aorist  with  a  occurs 
in  kyoitrai  Herod,  i.  157  (M.SS.  kyftrai). 
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8)  opcreo  r  250,  optrev  A  264.  ep^to'  liieyeipov  (cp.  epero'  tltpfifidti^ 
epari  *  6pfifi<rfi)  Hesych.  differs  only  dialectically,  and  must  probably  be 
regarded  with  Mor.  Schmidt  as  Boeotian  (cp.  'Epxofuyot;). 

9)  Imper.  weXaatrerop  K  442. 

oXX*  efi€  flip  vvv  vriwri  ir.  i>Kvrr6pouriP, 

w84  10)  tirtaov  common  from  Homer  onwards  in  all  its  forms  among 
Ionic  and  Attic  writers  in  poetry  and  prose,  while  the  Aeolians  and 
Dorians  used  the  regular  thematic  aorist  lirtTov  noticed  on  p.  286. 
tirtffov  cannot  well  have  arisen  out  of  Ivitov  by  phonetic  weakening,  for 
it  is  only  before  i  (^)7(ri),  and  sporadically  before  v  (<rv)  that  r  passes  into 
flr.  circflrov  is  therefore  for  ^i'VtT-ffo-v  and  is  to  iiritia  i.e.  *£-x€r-flra  just 
as  kfifiaiTo  is  to  kfifitraTo,  Thus  in  this  case  the  formation,  which  is  else- 
where accounted  anomalous,  has  become  the  rule,  while  the  normal 
formation  has  become  the  exception.     Hence  we  cannot  i^egard 

ewecra,  as  Buttmann  Ausf.  Gr.  ii.'  278  rightly  saw,  as  parallel  to 
c\a/3av  and  other  Alexandrian  forms.  M.S  traces  of  the  forms  belong- 
ing here  are  found  in  irifnu  Eurip.  Ale.  464  Dind.  (cp.  Kirchhofl^, 
altered  into  iriaoi,  irpoqiirEaa  Eur.  Troad.  292,  Altered  into  vpoQiviwov 
(cp,  Veitch  p.  478),  lirivav  Herod,  i.  21  (only  the  Aldine),  iyeiriaafiey 
Aeschin.  ii.  176.  Considering  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
other  formation  it  would  certamly  be  rash  to  regard  these  as  more  than 
the  blunders  of  copyists.  Lobeck  ad  Phryn.  724  quotes  forms  of  the 
kind  from  later  writers  (Sext.  Empir.,  Achill.  Tatius,  N.  Test.). 

11)  ixeaovf  quoted  by  Herodian  ii.  p.  801  from  the  Gan3anede  of  the 
comic  poist  Alcaeus :  Karix^erov  [riyc]  N 17/9171  ^oc^  Cp.  Meineke  Comici  ii. 
p.  826.  Buttmann  supports  his  view  of  errefrov  mainly  by  this  parallel, 
and  in  fact :  eireaoy  (i.e.  t-TreT-tro-y)  :  Trttrovfxai  *  *  exj^aoy  (i.e.  i')(€^ao-r) 
:  xtaovfiai.  Here  there  is  abundant  evidence  for  forms  with  a  like 
f-XttrtLy  x^^"'/'^'  X'^^^^i  <^d  ^o  one  attacks  their  normal  character. 

b)  Unsigmatic  aorists  with  a. 

To  these  belong  only  two  forms  of  the  classic  period  :  elyra  and  i^i'tyca, 
and  from  Homer  onwards  they  are  constantly  interchanged  with  the 
regular  formations  cTiroi^and  fiyeyKoy.  The  occurrence  of  the  different 
formations  is  treated  of  thoroughly  by  La  Eoche  Ztschr.  f.  d.  osterr. 
Gymn.  1872  p.  125  ff.     Here  the  following  remarks  will  suffice  : 

tlnoy  (from  e-fe-fewo-y,  cp.  above  p.  291)  has  prevalently  the  regular 
vowels  of  the  thematic  aorist.  By  the  side  of  thase  a  establishes  itself 
first  in  the  2  sing.  ind.  and  2  plur.  imper. :  elvac  A  106,  108,  etirarc 
y  427,  0  198.  Herodotus,  in  whom  middle  forms  like  aireivaro  are 
285  common,  and  the  forms  dira  (iv.  44),  elvay,  eiTrac,  elTrai,  elsewhere  very 
rare,  are  well  established,  is  the  writer  most  fond  of  the  a  in  this  stem 
[cp.  Bredow  Dial.  Herod,  p.  324  sq.,  353  sq.].  In  the  Attic  writers  the 
forms  eliragy  ciiraro*/,  cVTrare,  tirrtiTto  mjiy  be  r^irded  as  the  most  common. 
Of  course  thei*e  is  hardly  any  instance  in  which  the  M.SS.  do  not 
vary. 

The  a  has  a  much  wider  extension  in  ^vcykov.  Homer  has  the  forms 
iLwiyeikac  IS  255,  tyuica/iey  to  43,  ijyeiKuy  c  784,  opt.  irtii:ai  2  147,  imper. 
lyilKUTe  d  393,  inf.  iyeiKai  1!  334,  partic.  emicac  P  39,  mid.  &yeyuicaro 
T  814,  ^yeUayTo  I  127.     The  a  is  also  shown  to  be  Doric  by  inscriptiadui 
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HveyKa,  efei'eyicat,  ivtyKayLiyo^  (Ahrens  p.  352).  In  Attic  writers  the  a\& 
pi-evalent  in  the  indicative  and  imperative  (f  vtyKana^  iviyKari)  of  the  active 
and  in  the  whole  middle.  The  greatest  variation  is  shown  in  the  optative, 
while  in  the  infinitive  and  participle  thematic  forms  are  used.  We  find 
however  in  C.  I.  A.  ii.  162,  a,  4  iviyKaawv,  Herodotus  here  furnishes 
nothing  remarkable  with  the  exception  of  the  diphthong  ec,  common  to 
him  with  Homer  and  occurring  also  in  Pindar  and  Theocritas.  Joh. 
Sciimidt  is  doubtless  right  in  explaining  this  ^ i  from  the  influence  of  the 
Uisappeaiing  nasal  (Vocal,  i.  122  f.). 

In  these  two  widely  extended  aorists  we  evidently  cannot  suppose 
the  existence  of  a  a.  Not  only  would  it  be  quite  unprecedented 
phonetically  for  forms  like  •ciV-cra,  ^htyK-aa  to  change  into  citq,  ivtyKu^ 
hut  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  internal  probability  for  such  forms 
in  themselves,  cTttov  and  fiviyKov  being  reduplicated  aorists,  in  which  the 
notion  could  not  occur  to  any  one  of  conjecturing  a  smuggled  a.  It  is 
therefore  especially  clear  here  that  the  a  is  acting  as  substitute,  so  to  speak, 
for  e  and  o.  There  is  no  alternative  but  to  suppose  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  vowels  were,  so  to  speak,  still  in  flux,  in  some  thematic  aorists 
the  a  i*esisted  the  gener.il  tendency  to  follow  the  ordinary  change  of 
vowels,  as  has  regularly  happened  in  the  active  perfect,  and  that  elira 
and  ^viyxa  are  relics  of  what  we  may  conjecture  to  have  been  a  large 
number  of  such  archaic  creations.  The  preservation  of  the  a  must  have 
been  favoured  by  the  very  large  number  of  sigmatic  aorists,  and  especially 
of  those  of '  suppletory '  formation  like  »;yyciXa,  tyetfia,  while  conversely 
the  phonetic  changes  of  the  stem  which  came  about  in  elirov  and  ijyiyicoy 
had  made  these  aorists  very  much  unlike  their  nearest  kin,  such  as  286 
ijyayoyj  eXafior,  The  confusion  of  the  analogy  of  the  two*aorist  formar 
tions  is  a  remarkable  proof  that  the  instinct  of  the  Greeks  regarded  the 
aorist  as  a  syntactic  unity.  Under  these  considerations  it  will  be  best 
to  view  in  the  same  way  the  aorists  with  a  v  or  /  in  the  root  dihtcussed 
on  p.  459.  Beside  a  present  stem  Kofjo  a  second  theme  Kofo  might 
establish  itself,  and  this  then,  losing  the  character  it  had  in  common  with 
a  present  indicative,  became  an  aorist  theme,  and  as  such,  on  the  analogy 
of  the  sigmatic  aorist,  became  xafa.  The  difiference  from  forms  like 
eWa,  ijyiyKa  is  only  this,  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  we  find  by-forms 
with  tiie  ordinary  vocalism,  in  the  case  of  the  former  we  do  not. 

All  other  words  belonging  here  rest  either  on  doubtful  or  on  late 
authority;  thus 

ayayac'  Avri  rov  iiyaywy,  and  &yayoy'  ayTi  rov  Ayayc,  o^ij/rftroyf 
<^pi  Hesych, 

eiravpatrdai,  iirrivpaTo  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic,  V.  p.  1163*  20 ;  similar  forms 
in  Hippocrates. 

di-i^poKa  Oi*ph.  Argonaut,  v.  133. 

cT^a,  TTpwra  li  liZa  fiiriy  'HpcurX^oc  Beloio  ib.v.  119,  ii^afiey  N.  T.  [and 
LXX ;  cf.  Moulton*s  Winer  p.  86]. 

&<^i\ai  C.  I.  2557,  26,  on  a  Cretan  inscription  by  no  means  very 
archaic,  where  Boeckh  perhaps  rightly  writes  a<pe\iy.  On  the  other 
hand  Hesych.  gives  ciXaro  (also  N.  T.  [2  Thess.  ii.  13]),  UelXoTo  [Acts 
vii,  10,  xiL  11],  a<l>€i\ayro,  forms  which  Phrynichus  p.  183  Fcp.  Lobeok's 
note]  rejects  as  un- Attic.  In  the  late  poem,  which  is  full  of  strange  aiul 
erroneous  forms.  Append.  Anthol.  257=0.  I.  3272  we  actually  find 
beside  iiXaro  v.  6  tlX&fiiyos  v.  9,  which  could  only  be  a  regular  forma* 
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tion  tinder  the  hypothesis  just  stated,  and  must  otherwise  be  a  mis- 
formation. 

eXafiar,  eXafta uey, 

kyKaTiXiitaTt,  EyKariXiirav. 

tvpav.     evpaerSat  is  rejected  by  Phrynichus  p.  139. 

e^dyafitv. 

etpayav, 

t(l>vyav. 
7         UXOafAiv,  IXdaTujj  eXdan  (and  also  MiXvda  Anthol.  P.  xiv.  44)  occur 
almost  exclusively  in  the  LXX  and  N.  T.,  but  with  many  variants. 
References  are  given  by  Sturz  de  dial.  Alex.  p.  60  sq.  and  Alex.  Buttmann, 
Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek  p.  39  f. 

Three  of  theiSe  forms  might  possibly,  on  account  of  the  liquid  in  the 
stem,  be  regular  aorists  of  the  *  suppletory  *  formation,  viz.  IvavpaaBai, 
a<l>€iXaro,  evpatrSni  The  case  of  &(r(ppavTo  (Herod,  i.  80,  V.  1.  otri^paiTn) 
beside  AatppovTo  (Aristoph.  Ach.  179)  is  a  special  one,  because  the  whole 
verb  is  quite  unique  (cp.  above  p.  286).  Here  the  form  with  a  has 
earlier  authority  for  it  than  the  other. 

c)   Aorists  in  -/ca. 

These  aorists  in  spite  of  their  small  number  form  an  important  link 
in  the  chain  of  the  verbal  forms.  Evidently  the  vowel  of  these  formar 
tions  is  brought  into  quite  a  different  light,  now  that  we  have  met  it 
elsewhere  also ;  and  thus  forms  like  l-ltoKa^  e-drfKa  approach  on  the  one 
hand  nearer  to  the  perfects  with  which  we  compared  them  on  p.  410  f.,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  unique  aor.  t'lrra-Ko-y  from  the  rt.  wtq  preserved  me-wrtf' 
TTfy,  These  aorists  ai*e  based  upon  a  verbal  stem  characterised  by  the  suffix 
-ka,  with  the  retention  of  the  ancient  a.  Setting  aside  the  quantity  of 
the  middle  syllable  we  can  state  the  following  equation  of  relations 

t-doa-Ka  :  tf-nrorKO-v  11  tara  :  taro-v  11  bcSouca  :  Svracus.  dtboUc^. 

We  know  of  five  aonsts  in  -ko,  of  which  the  three  UatKa  (quite  late 
icwKafir}y)y  r/Ka  (in  Homer  also  frjka  :  cp.  above  p.  80;  (irpog)ffKafxriv  first 
in  Eur.  El.  622),£0i?ica  (OijicaTo  K  31,  other  middle  forms  in  Hei-od.  Pind.) 
are  common  in  all  Greek,  but  chiefly  in  the  singular  and  the  3  plur.  of 
the  indicative,  though  eyijKn^ey  occurs  as  early  as  fi  401.  The  forms 
with  If  therefore  are  interchanged  with  the  primitive  e?ofieyy  iSere^  c7iji' 
etc.  precisely  as  in  the  perfect.  There  is  further  crrafrav  etrrrftray 
Hesych.,  which  is  certainly  rightly  regarded  as  a  Boeotian  or  Laconian 
modification  of  t-artx-k-a-y  (Ahrens  Dor.  103).  A  Boeotian  analogy  for 
i-r=oT  is  supplied  by  €7T£=£cr£  until  (Ahrens  Aeol.  177),  a  LaconiAii 
hj  l3eTT6y^k(Tr6y,  There  is  no  reason  for  altering  irrak-ay  into  etrraffary 
as  Ahrens  proposes  to  do,  except  the  unique  charactei'  of  the  form. — 
»8  There  is  also  e^jDi^jtra,  preserved  in  Eurip.  El.  1033  iweici^^ptiKt,  elg- 
efftprikty  (M.S.  ilgiippiKey) '  £tc£T£^iy(T€i',  ei(ra<t>fiKey^  lEi^rjKtv'  ii^fik'tr 
Hesych.,  a  form  in  which  Nauck  finds  the  chief  support  for  the  view 
that  the  verbal  stem  ^p£  is  baaed  upon  a  coalescence  of  wpo  and  L  For 
the  incorrectness  of  this  view  cp.  Stud.  viif.  p.  327  ff. — Savelsberg  Ztschr. 
xvi.  420  thinks  he  has  discovered  another  instance  in  the  Cretan  Airi- 
«raXcai'.     But  on  p.  885  we  took  this  form  as  a  perfect.    And  certainly 
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the  mere  fact  that  in  a  similar  passage  in  another  Cretan  inscription  we 
find  aviartiKar  cannot  suffice  to  prove  that  the  other  form  is  an  aorist. 
It  would  be  l»etter  to  support  this  view  by  the  participle  awiaraKtiavTi^ 
C.  I.  G.  3047,  2.  But  this  form  would  be  by  reason  of  its  £  such  a 
marvellous  hybrid  between  aorist  and  perfect  that  we  hold,  especially  as 
a  participle  does  not  at  all  suit  the  context  aud  as  the  copy  is  but  poorly 
vouched  for,  that  Boeckh  was  quite  right  in  regarding  it  as  a  blunder 
for  a7r€aru\*:aK. 

Savelsbei-g,  following  a  conjecture  of  Bopp*s,  at  the  place  refeiTed 
to,  in  Ztschr.  xvi.  54  ff.  and  401  ff  and  before  that  in  the  Symbola  phi- 
lologorum  Bonnensium  ii.  503  if.,  tried  with  much  learning  to  give  a 
demonstration  that  the  k  of  these  aorists  has  come  from  a.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  has  made  many  converts  to  his  view,  for  a  transition 
from  the  dental  spirant  n  into  the  guttural  explosive,  which  is  in  its 
nature  so  absolutely  unlike  it,  is  as  improbable  in  itself,  in  s]nte  of  the  at- 
tempt to  find  intermediate  forms,  as  it  is  unexampled ;  and  besides,  one 
can  hardly  conceive  why  the  sibilant  should  have  been  preserved  in  many 
hundreds  of  common  aorist  forms,  but  in  a  few  have  been  metamoq^hosed 
into  r.  But  this  zealous  attempt  has  not  been  wholly  without  fruit, 
inasmuch  as  a  number  of  little-noticed  sigmatic  aorist  foims  fi'om  the 
roots  CO,  e,  Qi  have  been  brought  to  light.  It  is  true  that  much  which 
Savelsberg  brings  in  here  is  doubtful.  For  Homer  especially  I  regard 
si^rmatic  aorists  of  these  stems  as  not  established.  But  in  the  Attic  in- 
scription  published  by  Bangab^  Antiqu.  Hell.  no.  869,  17  we  have  airo- 
cnaayrtai,  ib.  875,  5  avaQiaavriQ,  Again  the  unique  form  airvdoa^  in 
the  Arcadian  insciiption  of  Tegea  1.  13  can  hardly  be  explained  except 
as  from  awvcotta^  ;  and  we  should  have  to  assume  an  *tloa  on  the 
analogy  of  e<:»;a,  i)(ivn.  Fi-om  Alexandrian  and  Byzantine  Greek  289 
lobeck  ad  Phiyn.  p.  721  quotes  forms  like  iffftr^^,  ^t^frric,  which  occur 
also  especially  in  scholiasts  (TrpoerOiitrrjCf  iiriOritri^)  and  iiccordingly  we  read 
in  Coluthus  v.  25  (Lennep)  Trutea  kaXd  fjiOijaag.  From  the  rt.  (pp€  be- 
sides the  previously  mentioned  iTrtigiippriKa  the  form  with  n  occurs  even 
in  Attic  dramatists,  e.g.  Eur.  Here.  Fur.  1267  eTretii(i)prjffi,  though  Nauck 
will  not  allow  it  to  stand  there.  Hesychius  gives  i:aOeaafjityo^'  x«^ttO'ac> 
Oiffai'   Orfaavpitrat,     ' 

d)  Isolated  forms. 

(Iffu  (KaBetTtrav  Pind.),  eitrii/jn*'  {i(petr(TaTo  £  529),  mentioned  because 
of  the  aui^ment  on  p.  85,  is  unique  only  because  the  rt.  ed  from  which 
it  proceeded,  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  active.  Keally  cTca  is  not 
farther  removeil  from  lOnnu  than  tarrifra  from  Itrrafxai,  Even  Butt- 
mann  recognized  this  i.*  524,  but  he  wrongly  connected  rifiai  with  these 
forms,  for  which  see  p   103. 

TotTffaiq  Aeolic  pjuticiple  Pind.  Pyth.  3,  27,  iirirotrtraic  ib.  10,  33, 
IviTOfTfrc  ib.  4,  25.  As  the  meaning  quite  agrees  with  Tvxe'tv,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  root  of  the  two  verliS  is  identical,  and  also  that  of  the 
kindred  forms  roS^orf  riKfiap  (Princ.  i.  271).  But  the  aorist  form  re- 
mains obscure. 

Finally  in  certain  sigmatic  aorists  reduplication  makes  its  appearance. 
Til  ere  can  hardly  be  more  than  two  of  them,  and  we  may  certainly 
assume  that  this  strengthening  of  the  stem,  as  comes  out  clearly  in  the 

II  u 
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second  example,  passed  to  these  soriste  from  otlier  forms  of  the  verfas  in 
fjiieKtion,  and  was  not  crested  for  them : 

TiOiiffaTo'  i&iiXaaaTo  Hesych.  Also  in  r«-Oif-nf,  ri-rBif  (Princ.  L  312) 
we  find  rednplicatkm. 

riTfniva  X  396,  \L  198,  afterwards  rirpara  from  the  present  rerpair^ 
(Herod.  Aesch.).     The  reduplication  attaches  to  the  whole  verb. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIT.  290 

THE  FUTURE, 

The  perfect  has  been  discovei-ed  to  be  a  kind  of  a  present,  individualised 
only  by  degi-ees,  though  long  before  the  Greek  lang^iage  acquired  its 
distinctive  form.  With  still  greater  positiveness  we  may  maintain  that 
the  future  also  is  nothing  but  a  present  form.  In  the  latter  tense  this 
view  is  pretty  generally  recognized,  and  it  finds  the  most  unmistakeable 
support  in  facts  not  merely- of  the  cognate  languages,  but  also  of  Greek 
itself.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Gothic  and  Old  High  Grerman  the  in- 
dicative present  is  often  used  without  any  distiEC.iou  with  a  future  force. 
In  the  Slavonic  languages  *  the  pi-esent  of  the  verba  per/ectiva  denotes 
the  future.  The  present  force  is  thrust  into  the  background,  and  ap- 
l^ears  in  certain  cases  almost  as  an  exception '  (Miklosich  Vergl.  Gr.  dev 
Slav.  Sprachen  iv.  772).*  In  the  same  way  the  Ch.-Sl.  Ixj^iq.  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  beOf  1  shall  be,  take  no  di^itinctive  sign  to  express  the 
future.  *In  Greek  the  employment  of  certain  present  forms,  chai-acterised 
by  no  distinctive  mark,  with  the  force  of  a  future,  is  an  uncontested 
fact,  clfii  has  acquired  its  future  meaning  only  through  usage  and  by  de- 
grees. Even  the  indicative  retains  in  Homer  occasionally  e.g.  B  87 
(tivre  tdita  tl^i),  II  160  (aytXrihov  la/rii ),  more  rarely  in  Attic  writers 
e.g.  Thuc.  iv.  61  (cTriomi)  the  onginal  present  meaning.  In  the  other 
moods  and  in  the  verbal  nouns,  as  every  one  knows,  this  never  quite* 
disappeared.  We  see  therefore  that  the  case  is  precisely  the  same  with 
these  Greek  present-futui-es  as  with  the  Slavonic  presents  of  the  per- 
fectiva  ;  the  present  mejining  is  only  to  a  cei-tain  extent  *  thrust  into  the 
backgi'ound.'  While  tew  occurs  often  enough  in  poets  as  a  present,  the 
isimiliirly  formed  middle  ico/iai  has  from  Homer  onwards  (e.g.  2  271, 
i  369  OvTii'  kyw  TvfiUToy  Ico^uu)  exclusively  the  force  of  a  futui*e.  vin^at 
is  found  in  Pind.  01.  vi.  86  (rag  iptiTinov  vcutp  iriofiai)  as  decidedly  a 
present.  Hesychius  gives  the  active  of  it  KaTairiet'  KUTaTriiti.^  Else-  291 
where  viofiai  is  future  from  Homer  onwards  :  N  493  wc  e'i  re  yura  icriXoy 
fffrrtro  /i^Xa  iriouev  Ik  f3oT(ivjjr.  A  fourth  precisely  similar  example  of 
the  kind  ^cJyo^in*  occui*s  fii^t  in  the  Hellenistic  period.  References  to 
the  LXX  and  N.  T.  are  given  by  Veitch  p.  246.  With  these  we  may  place 
the  two  Homeric  present-futuies  h)ut  and  khw  (by-form  t:iw)  e.g.  1  685 
erret  ovKiri  ^t'lere  riKfiwfi  *I\«ou  ulTrttvij^y  A  606  oi  ^tv  KaKKtioi'TiQ  ijiuf., 
1}  342  optro  kiuty  w  iflvr.  Buttniann  wished  to  explain  these  forms  as 
contracted  from  the  regular  fnturf  s,  ^^<.»  from  ^Caita  (cp.  hirifjt,  ^icaoi ) 
«iui  fiom  *Keiut  ( Ausf.  Gr.  i.^  397).    But  this  attempt  cannot  be  sanctioned, 

*  [So  in  Hebrew  the  same  tense  (that  opposed  to  the  pas-)  is  called  by  some 
gra 'Dinar ians  present,  by  others  future  :  it  may  be  used  with  either  iorce.] 

*  Mor.  ISchmidt  regards  tlie  gloss  as  a  mistaken  repetition  of  Kara^M^l  •  Kara- 
viya.    I  do  not  see  any  sufficient  reason  for  such  an  aaifumptioa. 

u  H  2 
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if  only  for  the  reason  that  in  the  Homeric  dialect  at  does  not  produce  ly 
hut  d,  and  the  assumed  intermediate  forms  are  wholly  without  analogy. 
Both  are  thematic  present  forms  with  an  intensified  stem-syllable.  Cp. 
Princ.  i.  178,  285. — For  the  quite  similar  Homeric  fieiofiai  with  the  by- 
forms  fliOfiai  and  flinfiai  even  Buttmann  attempted  no  explanation  of  the 
kind.     The  future  force  is  immistakeable  in  passages  like 

X  431    ri  w  fifiofiai  alua  ira6ov<ra 

O  194  T&  pa  Kai  oij  rt  ^los  fi€OfjLai  (fypttrtv 

Hymn,  m  Apoll.  Pyth.  360  7rS>s  koI  vvp  fii6p,(aSa ; 

Finally  there  is  still  the  quite  unique  aya^pafierai  in  the  epigram  of 
Philippus  Anthol.  Pal.  ix.  575 

We  should  have  a  future  perfect  of  a  similar  stamp  in  Uyeydot'Tat  Hymn. 
in  Ven.  197,  if  it  is  not  incorrectly  recorded,  as  appeared  to  us  probable 
on  p.  417.  Whether  other  formations,  especially  some  Homeric  ones, 
are  to  be  placed  with  these,  or  whether  we  are  rather  to  assume  for 
them  the  loss  of  the  sigma,  will  have  to  be  considered  hereafter.  But 
in  passing  we  may  call  to  mind  another  way  of  denoting  the  future 
without  any  distinctive  mark,  that  by  means  of  the  conjunctive.  In 
Homer  the  use  of  the  conjunctive,  e.g.  in  ovirw  V^oi/,  ovce  *^w/io«  closely 
approaches  that  of  the  future.  In  Old  Persian,  and,  as  Dr.  Hiibschmann 
informs  me,  in  Ai*menian  the  conjunctive  has  quite  ousted  the  future, 
and  in  Zend  it  has  done  so  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  hardly  needful  to 
-^i^-  mention  the  Latin  modal  future  e,g.  veham  (oonj.)  vehes  optative. 

We  pass  on  now  from  these  more  incomplete  intimations  of  futurity 
to  the  formation  which  is  characterised  by  a  distinctive  mark,  and  that 
too  from  an  early  period.  The  Doric  dialect  has  the  advantage  of  having 
preserved  most  faithfully  and  plentifully  the  archaic  formation  which 
answers  to  the  most  usual  future  of  Sanskrit  and  some  other  languages. 

1.   THE    8IGMATIC   FUTURE. 

To  bring  the  future  formation  clearly  into  view  we  shall  do  well  to 
keep  distinct  at  first  the  two  principal  kinds,  which  are  usually  denoted 
by  the  expressions  fuiurum  primum  and  secundum ,  and  to  begin  with 
the  former,  that  is  the  regular  sigmatic  future.  This  form,  as  is  well 
known,  shows  in  the  Doric  dialect  as  compai^ed  with  the  others,  something 
additional,  either  in  the  form  of  i :  huKrita,  or  of  i,  which  is  rarely 
retained,  but  may  often  be  recognised  from  contraction  :  IwtrCj,  The  fol- 
lowing forms  are  on  record  : 

A)  Active. 

1  sing.  (^oitf^T^ftiu)  C.  I.  no.  2554,  191,  €]n-irpa\//tai  inscr.  of  Lyttns  13 
(Hermes  iv.  267),  K(tKOT(\xvrtuiu)  ib.  12,  (nnvfriw  inscr.  of  Drerus  42,  all 
Oretan :  we  may  add  fini/z/w  nron^w  Hesych. — Of  the  uncontracted 
forms  in  -criui  we  have  only  a  few  Delphic  examples  :  iKvpalita  C.  I.  1688, 
5,  ()pi:i^itMi  ib.  1 3.  Contiucted  forms  like  cutfrw,  yorfow  are  mentioned  by 
the  old  grammarians  as  regular  in  Doric  :  oi  Aof^icic  rove  vpitrrncvQ  fiiX- 
Xoirac  vepienrwm  Anecd.  Oxon.  iv.  198,  hence  Ahrens  is  certainly  right 
iu  circumflcxing  the  numerous  futures  on  the  (comparatively  recent  t) 
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Cretan  inscription  no.  2555  :  c^w,   tmrpaxl/ii  etc.,  and  so  in  Aristoph. 
Ach.  739  0aaa>,  747  Kapv^io,  Theocr.  v.  142  Ka^alut, 

2  sing.  For  this  person  only  forms  like  eU^Ct  ^wccTc  are  known,  and 
similarly  for  the 

3  sing.,  only  those  in  el,  of  which  11  are  found  on  the  Heraclean  293 
tables  alone  (Meister,  Stud.  iv.  430)  airoTutnl  i.  109  (also  Drer.  161), 
^vTivtrei  114,  eUI  130  etc. 

1  plur.  Cretan  ciaKadelio^iey  (Helbig  de  dial.  Cret.  26),  irpa^iofiev 
C.  I.  3048,  15,  trvihafvXn^iofiiv  ib.  31,  3058,  11. — oitrevui^  Theocr.  xv. 
133. 

2  plur.  For  the  severe  Doric  dialects  forms  in  -trffre  would  be  ex- 
pected, but  the  only  ones  recorded  are  mild  Doric  like  ^o^elrc,  {itretre  Ar. 
Ach.  741,  747. 

3  plur.  Cretan  l3o(t]dnfTinyri  ftoaHtitrioi'Ti  (inscr.  edited  by  Bergmann 
1.  15),  Heracl.  arrainyTi  i.  102,  (iwoKaTatrratTOvTi  i.  149,  kioyri  i.  120  etc. 
(Meister,  Stud.  iv.  430),  mild  Doric  liaXvatviTi,  vnaplevvri  C.  I.  2671, 
1.  34,  49,  and  Ther.  -napdnvvTi  ib.  2448,  iv.  1.  32,  yritrnvyTi  Sophron  19, 
ivpYinovin-i  EpicbaiTU.  92  Ahr.,  avXritrivyri  Theocr.  vii.  71. 

The  active  infinitives  occur  in  the  Cretan  c7rtroa\//^i',  KtStifiy  (Berg- 
mann's  inscr.  12,  14,  70,  85),  Delphic  (C.  I.  1688)  ci^oypa^^cr.— As 
participial  forms  we  may  quote  the  Megarian  ayopatrobyTtQ  Ar.  Ach. 
750,  and  the  Cretan  rrpeffjhvaoyrug  C.  I.  2557  B.  4. 

B)  Middle. 

For  the  1  sing,  we  do  not  find  the  severe  Doiic  -rriofim  which  would 
be  expected.  We  have  forms  like  ^rrevfiai  Theocr.  iii.  38,  fintrtv^ai  ib. 
ii.  8,  TreipaiTOvuai  (Ahr.  217). 

2  sing.     poi;<;oA(a£^  Theocr.  v.  44,  Xavt/j  i.  4  etc. 

3  sing.  Heracl.  tpyaEip-at  i.  168,  cy^c^a^t/rnt  i.  130,  Kapvivtrf/rat  i. 
159,  Meister  Stud.  iv.  430. — Mild  Doric  tayaarelrai  Sophron  89,  iffathai 
Archimedes  (Ahrens  Dor.  p.  203),  Theocr.  vii.  67. 

1  plur.  Cretan  \upili6pti)a  C.  I.  3048,  1.  16,  Le  Bas  Inscriptions 
Grecques  et  Latines  Tome  iii.  Partie  v.  no.  74, 1.  16. — di)frevfttfr6^  Theocr. 
viii  13.— 0uifTov/z£«'  Epich.  167. 

2  plur.  Megarian  irupatreltrde  Ar.  Ach.  743,  XtaftatreloOe  Theocr.  v. 
109. 

3  plur.  €v//*oiTa«*  cLKoXovQiitTovfriv  Hesych. — Heracl.  tpyal^ovfat,  iff- 
(Toyrui  i,  112,  im/ieXrjnoyrai   119,  viroy pa\f/6rrai   149. — ^^aneifiTai  Theocr. 

iv.  26. — Belovyr€u  Theraean  inscription  no.  2448,  v.  12,  itToovyrai  Argive  294 
and  Laconian  ti*eaty  in  Thuc.  v.  79. 

There  are  also  infinitives  like  frrffflfrOat  Sophr.  23. — In  the  accentua- 
tion of  the  foims  I  have  substantially  followed  Ahrens  :  on  this  some 
stress  must  be  laid,  especially  as  regards  the  Hei*aclean  third  persons 
plural  in  -iroyn,  -frdyrai.  For  these  forms  are  only  recorded  on  inscrip- 
tions ;  hence  the  accentuation  of  the  penultimate  is  b«ised  exclusively  on 
the  hypothesis — not  an  improbable  one — that  the  Dorians  here  still 
retained  at  any  rate  in  the  accentuation  some  remembrance  of  the  vowel 
once  present  after  the  <t,  which  elsewhere  they  so  carefully  preserved. 
Even  in  syllables  not  long  by  position  the  short  vowel  sometimes 
appears :  Cret.  f^oadrjnn^iv,  \apii6fitOa  (n-paEofiey  Helbig  p.  27).  We 
should  in  these  cases  assume  without  hesitation  a  transition  into  the 
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Attic  method  of  formation,  did  not  rfXo/iac=rcXoi;/jac  (Drer.  63)  show  us 
that  in  this  dialect  o  might  be  the  remains  of  to. 

Outside  the  Doric  dialect  the  futures  of  this  stamp  appear  as  the 
so-called  Futura  Dorica,  exclusively  with  middle  endings,  and  in  only 
small  numbers.     The  two  Homeric  instances  are  marked  with  *. 

1)  *ifTfTurai  only  B  303,  N  317,  with  airfWfirai  r  302,  while  else- 
where in  Homer  fc<T<Tfrai,  tairat,  tarai^  iffnofiironn  etc.  are  common. 
There  is  also  in  Hesiod  0pp.  503  ovk  a\ii  Oipog  ifmelrai, 

2)  KXavfTovfiiOa  only  Aristoph.  Pax  1081,  while  KXavaofiai  etc.  are 
common  from  Homer  onwards  (X  87)*and  established  by  the  metre,  e.g. 
Ar.  Nub.  58.     . 

3)  yevrrovfiEtni  only  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  12,  where  the  more  recent 
editoi's  have  adopted  vevnofAitoi.  In  the  gloss  of  Hesycliius  yivauynda' 
ytjiofitOa  there  is  certainly  no  reason  for  this  alteration. 

4)  *7rtfreorTai  A  824,  nenitrai  Herod,  vii.  168,  trtanvfiai  the  only 
futui^e  form  of  Trt'/rrw  in  ordinary  use  from  Aeschylus  onwards.  From 
what  was  said  as  to  tTrerroi  on  p.  462.  it  results  that  the  word  must  be 
divided  7ri(r)-/T£o-;/o<,  not,  as  some  might  think,  ntrr-at-fiat, 

5)  nFvnfUffBat,  the  reading  of  the  Med.  and  other  M.SS.  in'Aesch. 
Prom.  988,  retained  by  G.  Hermann,  but  changed  by  Dindoif  and  Weil 
into  nevfrffrdat^  which  is  common  from  Homer  onwards  (v^  262).  viv- 
fTtrai  Aesch.  Choeph.  765. 

6)  vrkEvnov^tHa  Thuc.  i.  143,  TrXfv/rt'i'rOai  viii.  1,  and  similar  forms 
295  also  in  the  orators  (Lys.  xiii.  25,  Demosth.  Ivi.  6),  while  by  the  side  of 

it  nXfvtrnpai  ever^-where  occurs  (even  in  ^  25). 

7)  irvEvnt'iTai  found  in  the  M.SS.  in  Aiistoph.  Ranae  1221,  altered 
by  Dindoif  into  irieutreTiUj  both  being  metrically  possible.  The  con- 
tracted form  in  Aristotle  Meteor,  ii.  8  (p.  367,  a,  13)  wrtvinlffHat, 
i^iirieutra^iai  Eurip.  Andr.  555. 

8)  pevfTtlTni  ArLstot.  Meteor,  ii.  4  (p.  361,  a,  33),  pfvtrovvTat  ib.  2 
(p.  356,  a,  16).  On  the  other  hand  ptvmTai  Theogn.  448,  pivaovTm 
Eurip.  fr.  388  Dind. 

9)  <l>ivEovf^te6ft  established  by  the  verse  in  Eur.  Hel.  500,  1041, 
Aiistoph.  Plut.  447,  (pev^ov/^ieior  Ach.  1129,  while  Dindorf  Eur.  Bacch. 
798  writes  (f)evEefrOe  for  the  (pevluerOe  of  the  M.SS.  In  prose  writers  too 
EKififvlflaOai  and  the  like,  e.g.  Plato  Rep.  iv.  432  d.,  have  been  retained  in 
our  texts.  By  the  side  of  it  (pevEofiai  is  in  well-established  use  in 
Horaor  and  Attic  wi-itei-s  (2  307,  Aesch.  Suppl.  456). 

10)  xiaovixaL  the  only  futro'e  form  in  use  from  xiK***,  e.g.  Ar.  Vesp. 
941. 

Thase  ten  remarkable  exceptions'  to  a  rule  firmly  based  upon 
thousands  of  instances  give  us  the  impression  of  having  maintained 
themselves  in  popular  uwige  from  an  ancient  date,  all  the  more  so  that 
the  verl)8  to  which  they  belong  are  very  common.  We  certainly  cannot 
suppose  that  there  was  any  borrowin«T  fi-oni  the  Dorians.  These  forms 
show  us  rather  that  in  the  non-Dorian  dialects  it  was  only  by  degrees 

»  An  eleventh  form  of  the  kind,  generally  placed  in  the  list  with  these, 
irai^ovvrai  Xen.  Conv.  9,  2,  is  justly  noted  by  Cobet  Novae  riCctiones  p.  634  as 
iin-Attic,  the  words  being  spoken  by  a  Syracusan. — A  twelfth  rc^cf (ir0«\ rat.  Phaen. 
124  is  very  extraordinary,  and  for  that  reason  suspected  >)y  Buttmann  (AiL«f.  Gr.  i.* 
390) :  if  it  is  correctly  recorded,  we  can  only  understand  it  as  an  imitative 
lengthening  of  ^rtlUaUt,  Tt|cT0-0c. 
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that  the  shorter  formation  took  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  fuller. 
These  exceptions  support  the  view  established  by  comparative  grammar, 
accoi*ding  to  which  the  Doric  future  preserv^  most  completely  the 
original  elements  of  this  tense. 

This  view  (Bopp  Vergl.  Gr.  ii.  §  648  ff.,  Schleicher  Comp.'  807,  Joh. 
Schmidt  *  La  formation  des  futurs/  Revue  de  Linguistique  1870)  is  based 
upon  the  compaiison  of  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Lithuanian  and  Slavonic.  The 
Sanskrit  future  in  -ajd-mi  e.g.  dd-sjd-mi=zDor.  ^at-triw  agrees  exactly  296 
with  the  Doric  form.  The  vocalisation  of  the  j  in  other  cases  produced 
I,  just  as  in  the  Homeric  k-evto-^  from  the  primitive  form  Kpey-jo-i,  which 
comes  very  near  to  the  Skt.  ^nja-a  for  ^van-ja-s.  For  these  phonetic 
processes  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Princ.  ii.  239  f.  The  future  of  Zend 
comes  still  nearer  to  the  Greek.  The  termination  -mi  is  here  wanting 
in  the  1  sing,  vakh-ahyd  ( =  Skt.  vakshjdmi)  from  the  rt.  voo  speak, 
would  quite  correspond  to  a  Doric  *fnr-(nu>  (from  tlnoi),  the  ace.  sing,  of 
the  participle  hH-ahynut-em  to  a  *<l>v-muvT'a,  In  Zend  there  is  even  an 
example  of  the  fut.  middle  participle,  the  gen.  plur.  z7ihi/amndm  (ca), 
where  hy  appears  as  the  representative  of  shy.  If  we  ima^ne  a  form 
*ytv<rofini  formed  on  the  analogy  of  (f>vp(TU)  as  the  future  of  the  root  yei, 
the  genitive  plural  might  be  translated  into  the  *  rough  Greek '  [Princ. 
i.  19]  by  ^yivaiifiirtav.  Schleicher  Comp.^  806  speaks  also  of  Zend 
futures  *  with  a  dropped  J,*  which  would  answer  in  a  still  higher  degree  to 
the  Attic  futures.  But  these  forms,  e.g.  ddoiUid^^ihwtTU)^  are  better  taken  as 
conjunctives  with  the  force  of  a  future  (cp.  Jolly,  Kin  Capitel  vergl. 
Syntax  p.  38).  The  ordinary  Lithuanian  future  in  -siu^  e.g.  hil-aiu  (from 
hundU  watch)  has  preserved  the  spirant  before  the  u  of  the  1 '  sing, 
throughout  in  the  form  of  the  vowel  i,  while  in  other  personal  forms  the 
syllable  stja  is  shortened  to  *i,  by  which  e.g.  bit-si-te  becomes  much  like 
an  Attic  <pu-ae-T€,  Entirely  isolated  traces  of  a  similar  formation  have 
been  adduced  from   Church-Slavonic  by  Schleicher  and  Joh.  Schmidt 

tl.8, 

K  we  keep  all  these  facts  before  our  eyes,  it  becomes  extremely 
probable,  that  the  future  in  -aw  is  not  a  formation  differing  in  principle 
fi*om  the  Doric,  but  one  proceeding  from  the  same  primitive  form  by  the 
way  of  phonetic  weakening.  We  shall  be  .able  to  represent  to  oui-selves 
the  course  of  the  phonetic  change  with  most  probability  in  the  follow- 
ing way : 

From  the  Indo-Germanic  primitive  form  e.g.  dd-sjd-mi  came  as  the 
Greek  primitive  form  *Ckf-trjiit,  The  <r  in  this  form  had  the  sharper 
pronunciation,  which  it  possessed  always  before  consonants.  At  the 
time  when  the  spirant  j  began  to  be  disappearing,  it  underwent  a  two- 
fold change,  X)n  the  one  hand  being  vocalised,  the  j  becoming  sometimes 
(,  sometimes  c,  which  finally  survived  only  in  contraction,  and  on  the  297 
other  being  altogether  lost.  The  former  method  of  tretitment  was  the 
prevalent  one  among  the  Dorians,  though  it  was  not  wholly  unknown 
to  the  other  stocks,  the  latter  in  the  remaining  dialects.  But  throughout, 
even  before  vowels,  the  sibilant  preserved  the  sharper  pronunciation, 
which  [tvotect&d  it  to  a  large  extent  from  passing  into  an  aspirate. 

The  statement  of  the  case  here  given  differs  somewhat  from  that 
which  is  io  be  found  in  my  Tempera  u.  Modi  p.  312.  There  with  r^ard 
to  a  part  of  the  forms  here  under  consideration,  I  laid  stress  upon  the 
double  a,  which  the  Homeric  dialect  gives  in  forms  like  iiyaaoeodui 
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2  181,  m^iano^ai  (  388,  iXaaffia  ^  427,  oXitrtria  M  250,  ofSfytrerat  I  55. 
I  accepted  the  explanation  of  Bopp,  who  explains  the  double  v  on 
numerous  incontestable  analogies,  from  assimilation.  eXa-avw  would 
thus  come  from  iXa-ajta,  just  as  the  Pi*akrit  kar-issadi^ssSlct,  kar-i- 
shjati  (he  will  make)  has  come  from  *kar-i-8Ja'ti.  In  following  up  this 
theory,  which  cannot  be  attacked  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  history 
of  sounds  alone,  it  was  very  natural  to  derive  the  simple  <r  of  the  future 
throughout  from  sj  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  trtr.  We  might 
even  attempt  to  account  in  this  way  for  the  stubbornness  with  which 
the  sibilant  maintains  itself  even  between  vowels.  But  against  this  an 
insuperable  objection  is  raised  from  the  side  of  the  Doric  future,  for  the 
a  of  the  Doric  hia-triut,  which  certainly  did  not  come  from  tra,  has  just  as 
much  vital  force  as  that  of  hutfrwy  which  conceivably  might  have  originated 
in  (TtT.  Hence  the  reason  for  the  vital  force  of  the  sibilant  cannot  be  found  in 
the  swallowing  up  of  the  j.  But  there  are  also  other  objections  to  this 
view,  raised  by  Leskien  Stud.  ii.  81  ff.  The  double  tr  is  even  more 
common  in  aorists  like  ayatraaffOat,  oXiaaai  etc.,  where  we  cannot 
suppose  the  existence  of  8J,  than  in  futures.  It  is  evidently  most  closely 
connected  with  the  (r,  which  appears  in  the  perfect  middle,  in  the  passive 
aorist  in  Oq,in  the  verbal  adjectives,  and  in  many  nominal  forms,  and 
which  will  occupy  us  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  j  seems  to  have 
been  lost  not  by  assimilation,  but  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  an 
irrational  vowel,  lying  halfway  between  e  and  *.  Bopp  §  656  well 
298  compares  the  O.  H.  G.  krefti-o,  gen.  plur.  of  the  stem  kreflti  {Kraft, 
strength)  with  its  by  forms  krefieo  and  href  to.  We  may  also  compare 
Greek  forms  like  the  Homeric  ^croc  by  the  side  of  vercor,  oc  beside  foc, 
Ion.  opr//  l)eside  eo/>n/  and  other  phenomena  of  the  hyphaeresis  discussed 
by  Fritocli  Stud.  vi.  87.  From  this  manner  of  considering  the  question 
it  is  perhaps  still  easier  to  understand  how  it  comes  about,  that  the  t  is 
retained  at  least  sporadically  outside  of  the  Doric  dialect. 

Now  that  we  have,  while  reserving  for  the  present  the  so-called 
futunim  secundum,  established,  as  I  believe,  the  unity  of  the  whole 
Greek  future  formation,  we  must  enter  upon  the  origin  of  the  form. 
The  almost  univei-sally  adopted  doctrine  of  comparative  grammar  is  that 
in  the  syUable  */a,  which  characterises  the  future,  the  s  belongs  to  the 
verb  substantive,  and  hence  is  identical  with  the  8  of  the  sigmatic  aorist, 
while  the  Ja  which  remains  is  the  exponent  of  the  future  meaning. 
Thus  the  futiire  is  held  to  be  a  doubly  compounded  tense,  as  compared 
with  the  simply  compounded  sigmatic  aorist.  With  respect  to  the 
manner  of  regarding  these  elements,  and  their  original  function,  there 
are  two  different  shades  of  the  same  fundamental  view.  Bopp  in  the 
future  termination  -ajd-mi  brought  out  mainly  its  relationship  with  the 
potential  of  the  rt.  aw,  sjd-m  extant  in  Sanskrit  (Vergl.  Gr.  ii.  §  648). 
Following  him  I  went  so  f»u'  in  the  Tempora  u.  Modi  p.  317  as  actually 
to  derive  the  termination  -sja-mifrom  the  optative  potential  (a)8-jd'm,  and 
to  regard  the  primary  endings  proper  to  the  future  as  a  later  modification 
of  the  secondary  endings  belonging  to  the  optative.  The  latter  view  is 
erroneous  and  cannot  be  suppoi-ted  by  any  analogy.  Hence  I  have 
withdrawn  it  already  in  my  *  Chronologic '  *  p.  60,  63,  and  adopted  the 
slightly  differing  analysis  of  the  future,  which  has  been  put  forth  by 
Benfey  (Kurze  Sktgr.  §  304)  and  Schleicher  (Oompend.'  803)  and  carried 
out  by  Job.  Schmidt  1.  c.     According  to  this  the  future  is  a  compound 
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present  form,  the  first  element  of  which  is  a  verbal  root,  while  the  second 
element  is  the  present  form  {a)8-jd-mi,  that  is  to  say  a  present  from  the 
rt.  (18  be,  formed  after  the  fourth  or  i-chuss.  This  explanation  seems  to 
be  indubitable.  But  still  with  respect  to  the  way  of  regarding  the 
different  elements  here  united,  and  their  function,  there  are  still  some  299 
differences  between  particular  scholars.  Schleicher  holds  the  future 
force  of  the  present  form  asjdmi,  which  is  added  to  the  root,  to  be  some- 
thing, so  to  speak,  casual,  though  he  identifies  it,  as  had  long  been 
recognized,  with  the  Lat.  ero.  He  calls  as-jd-mi  *  a  present  form,  which 
like  so  many  present  stems  in  Indo-Germanic  has  a  future  force.'  Joh. 
Schmidt  expresses  himself  still  more  positively  to  the  same  effect.  Both 
consider  futurity  to  be  as  little  denoted  in  dd-8Jd-mi  as  in  t^o^at  or  niofAui 
mentioned  on  p.  467.  Benfey  on  the  other  hand  takes  as-jd-nii  itself  as 
a  compound  of  the  rt.  as  with  the  rt.  jd  go,  so  that  he  translates  it  by 
*  Ich  gehe  sein,*  comparing  the  French  use  of  je  vais  and  the  English  of 
/  am  going  to.  The  second  view  has  decided  advantages  over  the  first. 
First  of  all,  it  replaces  mere  chance  by  a  link  of  causation.  According 
to  Schleicher  and  Joh.  Schmidt  any  other  prasent  formation  might  have 
been  employed  just  as  well  as  this  to  mark  the  future;  according  to 
Benfey,  whose  view  approaches  that  of  Bopp,  the  reason  for  the  choice 
of  this  present  formation  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  meaning  was  especially 
adapted  to  such  an  application.  Hence  it  is  no  longer  mere  chance  that 
two  presents  compounded  with  ja,  ero^=*esjOf  and  (though  this  is  pre- 
served only  in  composition)  -bo  for  *bio  had  a  future  force  among  the 
Eomans.  The  view  of  Schleicher  and  Schmidt  is  really  supported  only 
by  the  fiewt  that  there  are  futures  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  denote 
futurity.  But  from  this  fact  nothing  follows  but  that  under  some  cir- 
cumstances futurity  can  remain  undenoted,  not  that  it  always  mtLst  so 
remain.  The  "notion  of  the  past  is  ^often  undenoted  in  the  historical 
present.  Does  it  follow  from  this  that  the  augment,  the  exponent  of 
the  notion  of  the  past,  acquires  this  function  merely  accidentally]  But 
besides  much  weight  must  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  termination 
of  the  future  coincides  with  that  of  the  optative.  We  thought  above 
p.  325,  that  we  could  trace  the  optative  syllable  ja  also  back  to  the  rt. 
ja  go,  and  concluded  from  the  extant  traces  of  primary  endings  in  this 
mood,  that  the  optatives  had  once  ended  in  -jd-mi  in  the  1  sing.,  and 
that  consequently  that  fi*om  the  rt.  as  was  once  as-jd-mi.  Now  the 
consistent  carrying  out  of  the  view  of  Schleicher  and  Schmidt  would  300 
lead  to  this,  that  we  should  have  to  explain  the  optative  force  of  this 
'  present  form '  as  also  something  purely  accidental.  But  we  can  hardly 
explain  the  multiplicity  of  the  present  formations  otherwise  than  from 
the  pressing  need  of  denoting  different  sides  of  continuous  action.  The 
form  in  -jd-mi  must  therefore  have  also  had  originally  some  such  special 
force,  though  this  afterwards  disappeared,  and  if  we  have  before  us  in  the 
rt,  ja  a  verbal  root,  which  was  perfectly  adapted  to  denote  intended  action, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  we  must  recognize  in  composition  with  this 
root  the  starting  point  of  the  functions  alike  of  the  future  and  of  the 
optative.  Of  course  the  future  must  then  have  arisen  at  a  period  in  the  life 
of  language  in  which  ja  had  not  faded  away  into  a  mere  present  element  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  did  afterwards.  The  distinction  between  this 
later-bom  tense  and  the  mood  which  was  probably  earlier  developed, 
was  well  provided  for  by  employing  for  the  future  not  the  simple  rt.  ja, 
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but  only  the  vt,  compounded  with  cu.  Nothing  hinders  lis  from 
assuming,  that  at  that  period  as-jd-mi  was  surviving  also  as  used 
independently  with  the  meaning  *  I  am  going  to  be/  *  I  am  becoming' ; 
and  that  the  Lat.  ero  with  its  firmly  established  future  force  is  an 
inheritance  from  this  ancient  time. 

Sonne  Ztschr.  xii..343  is  the  only  scholar,  so  far  as  I 'know,  who, 
within  the  sphere  of  comparative  grammar,  has  attempted  to  give  an 
explanation  of  the  future  differing  in  principle  from  the  analysis  just 
stated  :  and  this,  after  the  fashion  peculiar  to  this  acute  but  somewhat 
audacious  investigator,  is  supported  with  only  a  few  words.  Sonne  finds 
it  surprising  that  *  the  future  characteiistic  ja  should  have  occurred 
originally  only  after  the  rt.  a*.'  This  objection  is  met,  if  we  regard  all 
presents  in  -jd-mi  as  parallel  to  as-jd-mi,  and  take  the  syllable  ja,  by  no 
means  as  marked  from  the  first  with  the  character  of  the  future,  but 
only  as  a  present  expansive  especially  adapted  to  be  employed  for  this 
purpose.  He  himself  sees  with  Benfey,  and  in  agreement  with  the  view 
stated  above,  in  the  syllable  -ja  the  rt.  ja  go,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that 

)1  this  is  compounded  not  with  the  rt.  as  be,  but  with  nominal  stems  in 
-as,  which  he  calls  infinitives.  He  divides  e.g.  the  Sanskrit  form 
hhavish-jd-mi,  I  shall  be,  tracing  it  back  to  bhavas-jd-miy  into  the 
*  infinitive '  bhnvas  being,  and  jd-nii  I  go.  According  to  this  view  all 
Greek  and  Lithuanian  futures,  and  a  very  lai*ge  portion  of  the  Sanskrit 
futures  also,  e.g.  dd-ajd-mi,  dikshjd-mi,  must  have  suffered  syncope,  and 
all  the  rest  a  weakening  from  a  to  t,  and  all  many  other  phonetic 
changes  besides.  This  is  quite  enough  to  upset  this  explanation,  all  the 
more  so  that  we  do  not  discover  anywhere  else  in  the  neuters  in  as  Gk. 
cc  (nom.  oi),  Lat.  es,  os  (nom.  its)  any  tendency  whatever  to  drop  the 
vowel  before  the  8,  Besides,  apart  from  the  Latin  infinitives  in  re,  where 
however  there  are  difiSculties  still  remaining,  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  nouns  of  this  kind  in  as  were  used  as  infinitives.  Sonne's  view 
has  therefore  justly  met  with  no  assent. 

After  determining  the  origin  of  the  sigmatic  futxu^,  it  would  be 
proper  for  us,  as  hitherto  only  the  Doric  forms  have  been  separately 
quoted,  to  discuss  more  in  detail  the  ordinary  formations.  But  as  the 
future  is  one  of  the'  tense  forms  universally  in  use,  to  be  expected  from 
every  verb,  and  is  formed  with  the  gi*eatest  regularity  from  the  most 
diffei'ent  stems,  there  would  be  no  sense  in  quoting  here  a  multitude  of 
examples.  We  may  rather,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sigmatic  aorist,  renounce 
altogether  any  such  enumeration.  What  is  otherwise  noteworthy  in  the 
form  which  the  stem  takes  as  regards  both  consonants  and  vowels,  the 
future  shares  almost  altogether  with  this  aorist.  I  may  therefore  refer 
on  all  these  points  to  the  preceding  chapter.  The  relations  of  the  con- 
sonants are  there  discussed  p.  452  ff.  where  forms  like  /3fifw,  iyyi/aXifei, 
<l>vp(ru}  etc.  find  theii*  explanation  :  those  of  the  vowels  p.  457  f.  In  the 
prieference  shown  for  intensified  vowels  of  the  stem  the  Greek  and  the 
Indian  future  coincide  e.g.  bhot-sjd  mi  (rt.  6t«/A  awake)  compared  with  Gk. 
vrevfrofiat  (rt.  trvd),  ^e-shjd-mi  (rt.  (fi  conquer),  compared  with  tt-tro-fiat 
{S  8,  rt.  i  go).  Hence  there  remain  only  a  couple  of  quite  imique 
futures  to  be  mentioned.  There  is  the  isolated  Homeric  ^i^wo-iw  :  hiipa 
hihoffofiip   V  358,  which  much  disquieted  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium 

)2  (Schol.  H.  Q.  on  this  jmssage  :  liv^\ipab'wv  6  * ApiartHpnyriQ  r^  ^i^w^o/icv 
ypa<l>tt  irapi^o^tv),  and  also  ^i^o/o'tn'  m  314.     Iwata  is  common  enough 
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even  in  Homer.  The  Cretan  inscription  no.  2554,  where  in  1.  201  we 
tind  A I  Alls  A  I,  which  Boeckh  is  certainly  right  in  reading  ^ihwaliOf  on  the 
strength  of  the  context,  may  warn  us  against  any  attempt  at-  correction. 
The  i-eduplicated  form  has  been  formed  from  the  present  stem  instead  of 
the  verbal  stem  ;  and  we  have  already  found  the  influerfbe  of  the  present 
stem  upon  the  sigmatic  tenses  in  the  case  of  the  aorist.  The  Herodotean 
Xa/iv//o/ia«  (e.g.  i.  199)  is  also  based  upon  the  extension  of  the  present 
stem.  And  on  p.  465  f.  wc  learnt  to  recognize  thi^ee  sigmatic  aorists  with 
a  similar  unexpected  reduplication. — We  may  further  quote  as  excep- 
tional the  future  rrvrOvlut'  avi'ai'Ttjau)  from  Hesychius,  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  present  forms  aTrodvaKur  and  h'OvffKeiv  mentioned  on  p.  197. 
The  transposition  of  the  aspiration  to  the  initial  letter  is  surprising  only 
l^ecause  it  is  not  found  in  the  usual  forms  rf  Wai,  rtvlo^ni,  both  occurring 
in  Homer.  Really  Ow£w  is  quite  of  the  same  natm*e  as  the  ordinary 
forms  dpe\pu}j  Ofiiiai. 

II.  THE  FUTURE  WITHOUT  tr. 

A)  From  Stems  in  \/iy  p. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  future  forms  which  show  no  <7,  we  begin 
with  the  so-called  futunim  secundum  of  the  liquid  veibs.  The  difference 
in  respect  of  the  future  formation  between  the  stems  ending  in  vowels 
or  explosive  consonants  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  ending  in  the  con- 
tinuous sounds  \f.iyp  on  the  other,  extends  through  all  the  Greek  dialects. 
The  few  sigmatic  futures  from  such  stems  have  been  quoted  above  p. 
456  f.  under  the  aorist.  In  the  great  majority  of  these  verbs,  which 
the  veiy  common  cat^ories  of  derived  verbs  (pres.  -anwy  -ww,  -aiput, 
-X\w)  make  unusually  numerous,  instead  of  the  termination  -aut  in  the 
1  sing. — to  describe  the  matter  by  its  external  results — we  have  -«w, 
i-epresented  in  some  branches  of  Doric  by  -<w,  and  elsewhere  becoming  by 
conti^ction  -w.     The  following  forms  may  suffice  as  instahces : 

1)  Dor.  ifi/iEvia),  Cret.  inscript.  C.  I.  2554  1.  189  f  and  200,  c£ai'-  303 
yeXiut  Cret.  inscr.  of  Dreros  B  30,  dtavyeXioi'Ti  Heracl.  Tabb.  i.  118, 
uvKoOnpitnri   ib.    132,  i7rik'aTa(3ft\ioyri   134  according  to  the  probable 
con-ection  of  Ahrens  (Dor.  209)  for  the  senseless  EniKATABANONTI. 
o^uij^tQa  Aristoph.  Lys.  183. — But  k^ftnXii  ib.  115,  Kpiyivvn  C.  I.  2671, 

35,  ififlaXovpiQ  2448,  viii.  26,  Kpiyt'i  Theocr.  viii.  25,  iXcv^ai  Theocr. 

2)  Homer.  /3a\£ai  0  403,  /ificw  A  317,  ki^pnyiio  H  297— iit€»'£€*c*  X 
13 — ipiti  A  176,  orpvieei  fl  253 — ayytXiovin  I  617,  aprvyiovaty  a  277 — 
l^nXeety  0  417,  kpinv  T  83,  wij^avUiy  Ci  781 — ayyeXiioy  ^  24,  kpiovffa 
\p  2j0avfini'ioyT€Q  d  108 — oXietrOe  <I»  ISSjVTrtpOopioyTai  0  179 — Bayiitrdai 
A  12.  Contracted  forms,  often  the  only  ones  metrically  possible,  are 
much  less  common  :  trreyil  O  65,  cic^arei  T  104,  a^i^iflaXiv^ai^  X  1^3, 
Ka^iirai  B  389,  optirai  Y  140,  ayXn'iiiabat  K  331,  fayeitrOai  fi  230. 

*  Tlie  future  forms  with  a  e.g.  Kareucrwdowrt  Z  409,  icroviovra  2  309  are 
regarded  by  Cobet  Mnemos.  N.  S.  iii.  270  as  corrupt.  Certainly  they  are  quite 
isolated. 

*  A  difficulty,  already  Boticed  by  Matthiae  i.  405,  is  presented  by  ifioOfuu 
A  283,  I  132,  ♦  373,  v«229  beside  ofitlrtu  I  274.  The  latter*  form  leads  us  to 
conjccTurc  that  6fiovfuu  goes  back  to  6fi4ofuu,  but  it  is  well  known  that  to  "never 
gives  o:;  in  Homer.  It  would  however  be  very  bold  on  that  account  to  write 
*6fi€vfitu.  It  is  better  to  suppose  that  6fio€fuu  comes  from  the  stem  ifio,  i.e.  from 
*6lJM0fteu,  (cp.  AfAOcoj  6fior6s)  and  that  the  isolated  ^crrcu  is  a  later  imitative  form. 
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In  Herodotus  according  to  Bredow  de  dial.  Herod,  p.  375  £.  where  a 
large  collection  of  examples  may  be  found,  the  unoontracted  forms  like 
CiaipBipitOy  Kfp^ai'iei^^  ufivyitiy^  airofiaXieWy  vnofitriovat,  vwokpiiitnOnLf 
(ftuiintTui  are  regarded  as  the  more  coiTect.  Compare  however  Merzdorf 
de  dial.  Hei-od.  Stud.  viii.  149  ff. 

3)  There  is  evidence  that  these  forms  are  also  Lesbian  Aeolic,  ag. 
€/ifiiiEoi(n  C.  I.  2166,  24  and  (rnoXiw  Sappho  fr.  50  Be.*,  whei-e  Ahrens 
with  G.  Hermann  writes  KnairoXiut  ((nro\€w=Att.  areXw). 

4)  The  regular  contracted  forms  of  Attic,  in  constant  use  from  the 
earliest  times,  both  from  roo<> verbs  like  /3«Xa),  /j£I'w,  hpwy  n^Q^  <\irtf 
k'pipovpai,  and  from  derived  verbs  like  ayaAu;,  kuOapw,  ifr^vnrufy  Ti»:fiitf>- 

304  ovfiaif  oltcrepw,  need  no  examples.  Such  futures  belonged  to  the  stores 
of  the  Attic  writers  in  daily  use  quite  as  much  as  the  sigmatic.  Hereby 
the  so-called  fiitura  secunda  distinguish  themselves  essentially  from  the 
other  *  tempora  secunda.* 

We  proceed  now  from  the  demonstration  of  the  facts  to  their 
explanation.  The  futures  in  -eui  at  first  sight  differ  enough  from  those 
in  -aw  to  justify  the  attempt  to  separate  them  completely  one  from  the 
other.  This  attempt  has  been  made  by  Hugo  Weber  in  the  Philologus 
Vol.  xvi.  (1860)  p.  69  A  with  the  support  of  Voretzsch  de  inscr.  Cretensi 
p.  29.  Weber's  view,  with  which  Benfey  *  Entstehung  des  Optativs  * 
p. 6 2  agrees,  proceeds  upon  the  notion  that  the  futures  in  the  Dor.  -i  w,  Ion. 
-tw,  without  having  lost  a  signia,  were  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  rt. 
jd  go,  to  a  stem  expanded  by  an  f .  The  termination  -(w,  -cw  would  thus 
be  identical  with  the  -jdmi  from  which  came  *a8-jd-mij  but  also  with 
the  -jd-mi  from  which  the  numerous  presents  of  the  I-class  proceeded. 
But  whilst  eg.  <pairw  comes  from  <f>aytw,  the  future  (ftar-ito  or  <^v-ita 
would  come  from  a  *<pavt'"na  or,  translated  into  ante-Hellenic  sounds, 
*bhana-jd-mi.  I  do  not  deny  that  this  hypothesis  is  a  possible  one, 
and  in  harmony  with  many  phenomena  of  the  Indo-Germanic  verbal 
formation.  If  the  view  of  Weber  were  right,  we  should  have  in  such 
futui^es  the  analogies  to  as-jd-mi  of  which  Sonne  so  bitterly  feels  the 
want,  as  was  noticed  above  p.  474.  But  to  become  probable,  it  would 
need  definite  and  unmistakeable  analogies  from  the  cognate  languages, 
of  which  it  is  entirely  devoid,  apart  from  the  solitary  Latin  -bo,  -bis.  We 
hold  it  to  be  an  essential  principle  of  method  that  comparative  grammar 
has  to  reckon  as  far  as  possible  with  given  and  really  existing  forms. 
As  long  as  it  is  possible,  without  violating  Greek  phonetic  laws  and  while 
keeping  in  mind  other  points  of  view  here  coming  into  consideration,  to 
bring  a  widely  extended  future  form  into  harmony  with  the  prevailing 
sigmatic  method  of  formation,  this  course  seems  to  me  to  deserve  the 
pi-eference.  It  is  almost  exclusively  verbal  stems  of  a  perfectly  definite 
phonetic  character  which  form  their  future  without  a  :  almost  all  others 
form  theirs  with  n.  It  is  hence  extremely  natural  to  look  for  the  reason 
of  the   difierence  not  in  the  existence   of  two  types  originally  quite 

305  distinct,  but  rather  in  the  phonetic  character  of  the  stems,  and  to  assume 
essentially  only  one  future  formation. 

These  reasons  determine  me  to  hold  on  the  whole  to  the  view  which 
Buttmann  stated  with   an    acuteness  remarkable  for  his   time,   and 

like  the  Laconian  dfii(!>ij,t6a  quot-ed  above,  which  undoubtedly  points  to  an  ifi*6' 
fitOa.     ofiovfuu  would  then  be  the  future  of  the  expanded  stem  dfio,  ^/icirat  that  of 
the  rt.  6^1  which  underlies  the  present  o^jLvvfii. 
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expressed  in  the  following  words  (Ausf.  Gr.  i.*  394)  :  *  We  set  down  -mo 
as  the  proper  and  universal  termination  of  th^  future  everywhere :  this 
was  appended  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without  the  connecting  vowel 
€.'  The  only  doubt,  I  think,  which  can  arise  is  whether,  the  expression 
*  connecting  vowel '  is  correct,  and  this  will  have  to  be  discussed  imme- 
diately. Bopp  too  Vergl.  Gr.  ii.  §  656  maintained  the  imity  of  the 
Greek  future  formation.  But  he  was  wrong  in  his  explanation  of  the 
vowel  api)eaiing  in  forms  like  *iTr«X-iw,  artX-cw,  which  he  regarded  as 
identical  with  thej  of  the  ending  -ajd-mi.  According  to  Bopp*s  explana- 
tion the  futurum  secundum,  to  use  the  traditional  fashion  of  denoting  it, 
would  be  a  degenerate  form  of  the  Doric  future.  But  from  ♦<7r<\-aiw, 
*/i€i'-<7iw  we  could  never  get  artX-tw,  jiev-iw,  as  I  showed  in  Tempora  und 
Modi  p.  315,  but  only  ^artW-iu),  ♦/i«i'i-«ai,  and  further  in  Attic  *(rriiKeWf 
*<Tr£*Xw,  */i£ii  iw,  *^£ii'w,  just  as  in  the  aoristfi:*om  *enTe\(Ta  came  itrreWa, 
ianiKa,  As  in  Greek  it  is  only  between  two  vowels  that  the  sibilant  is 
wont  to  disappear  without  leaving  any  trace,  we  should  have  to  expect 
for  *arc\-iw  the  previous  stages  *(TTt\t-tTiw,  •<Tr£Xc-Vcii.  And  this  paves 
the  way  for  the  admission,  on  which  Schleicher  Comp.'  807  bases  his 
statement,  that  the  Greek  future  formation  goes  back  to  the  two  primi- 
tive forms  1)  njut  2)  etrju} ;  and  further  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this 
twofold  form  is  not  without  connexion  with  the  twofold  formation  to  be 
recognized  in  Sanskrit,  on  the  one  hand 

'•gfa-mi  e.g.  vak-thja-mi  from  rt.  tni^  speak 

on  the  other 

-tshja-mi  e.g.  tan-ishja^mi  from  rt.  tan  stretch  (cp.  Tfih4<a), 

The  only  difficulty  lies  in  the  explanation  of  the  vowel  appearing  in 
the  second  form,  which  in  Sanskrit  is  t,  in  Greek  £. 

The  different  possibilities  in  the  way  of  explaining  this  vowel  have 
been  so  frequently  stated  of  late,  most  recently  by  Clemm  Stud.  vii.  65, 
that  I  can  deal  with  them  briefly.  There  are  three  possible  explanations. 
Either  the  t  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  the  compound  :  *rn'-€ajiOf  or  30G 
it  belongs  ip  the  first :  ^revi-trjuf,  or  thirdly  it  is  a  phonetic  me(&ating 
element  naturally  produced  between  the  two :  ^rtt'-t-ajut.  The  first 
explanation,  supported  by  Beufey,  Kurze  Sanskritgr.  p.  182,  L.  Hirzel 
Ztschr.  xiiL  218  ff.  and  Schleicher  Comp.*  806  proceeds  upon  the  notion 
that  in  this  e  the  initial  vowel  of  the  root  eq  has  been  preserved.  The 
chief  reason  against  it  is  that  the  £  of  the  root  is  always  last  in  composition 
with  this  root,  and  that  the  i  of  the  corresponding  Sanskrit  forms  cannot 
possibly  be  so  explained  wherever  it  appears  (Leskien  Stud.  ii.  79).  The 
second  view,  that  of  Leskien  and  Job.  Schmidt,  finds  its  chief  support  in 
the  wide  extension  of  6-stems  as  by-stems  to  shorter  primitive  forms,  which 
we  discussed  on  pp  258  f.,  264.  But  we  cannot  fell  to  perceive  a  difference 
hei-e.  Forms  like  tlciitrut  beside  £voo»,  ffi-drip  beside  oiofiai  bear  no 
relation  whatever  to  particular  sounds.  On  the  other  hand  the  so-called 
futurum  secundum,  with  a  few  exceptions  to  be  discussed  hereafter,  is 
only  formed  from  stems  in  X^  ijo,  while  we  must  confess  that  no  rule  has 
been  discovered  as  yet  to  determine  what  Indian  verbal  stems  have  their 
future  ending  in  -sjd-mi,  and  what  in  iahjd-mi.  Against  the  third 
explanation,  adopted  by  Bopp  and  by  myself  in  the  Tempora  und  Modi, 
according  to  which  the  c  has  been  developed  purely  phonetically,  the 
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objection  is  made  that  we  cannot  see  why  the  aorist  e.g.  l-fiey-tra  (then 
i^teiya,  e^ui'u)  got  on  w^ithout  the  f,   while  the  future  e.g.    ^rev-t-ajta 
(then  '^revijuf  rtviut  or  Ttyiut)  regularly  took  this  vowel.     But  one  cir- 
cumstance has  baon  overlooked  here.     The  presupposed  primitive  form 
*repffju}f  from  which  ^revenjuj  must  have  been  developed  by  anaptyxis,  Ls 
one  degree  harsher  than  ^l-revaa.     The  three  consonants  i  trj  could  moi^ 
easily  produce  a  natural  vocalic  by-sound,  than  the  two  ra.    Considering 
eveiything,  however,  I  incline  to  an  explanation,  which,  if  I   am  not 
mistaken,  pretty  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  Leskien.     There  were,  I 
believe,  of  old  in  many  cases  double  stems  :  nian  and  ntana,  tar  and 
tara.     At  an  early  period  in  language  the  futui-e  was  formed  sometimes 
from  the  shorter,  sometimes  from  the  longer  stems  without  any  firm 
307  distinction.     This  state  of  things  continues  in  Sanskrit,  only  that  here 
the  a  has  sunk  into  i,  and  that  the  sigmatic  aorist  also  by  no  mcaiL«« 
rejects  the  same  vowel.     In  Greek,  as  in  many  other  Gises,  so  here  too, 
a   phonetic  rule  has  been  established,  to  which  there  are  hardly  any 
exceptions.     The  longer  forms  serve  only  to  help  out  a  difficulty  wheiv 
the  future  form  without  a  vowel  would  become  quite  too  harsh,  and 
would  hence  lead  to  an  obscuring  of  its  origin. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  trace  out  more  precisely  the  patli  by  which 
the  presupposed  -t-aju)  became  the  Doric  -tw,  the  ordinary  Grek  -£«,  -w. 
We  must,  it  seems,  assume  that  the  sound  after  the  a  was  vocalized  in 
these  forms  very  early,  certainly  before  the  separation  of  the  Gi^ek 
dialects,  or,  to  express  ourselves  with  more  caution, — for  it  is  hard  to 
determine  the  priority  of  ^'  and  i — established  itself  as  vocalic,  in  short, 
that  there  was  «  time  at  which  men  said 

*X€i7r-(r/a>  but  Veve-cr/e*. 

I  do  not,  I  confess,  see  any  definite  reason  for  this  difference.     Possibly 
the  accumulated  short  vowels  contributed  to  give  a  fuller  intonation  to 
the  vowel  at  first  irrational.  From  *r£V£-<riw  then  came  *r£i'e-V<«i,  whence 
Dor.    r£j'/w,    in   the  remidning  dialects  rer-uiy  tivuk      From  the  form 
*T£yt-iu)  everything  goes  on  regularly.     For  it  is  well  established  in  the 
case  of  the  pi-esents  of  contracted  verbs  also,  that  they  proceeded   (cp. 
p.  241).  from  t-'iio  on  the  one  hand  to  tui,  on  the  other  to  t  w.     Cp.  Cit»t. 
kofTfiioyTe^y  acikiu)!'.     It  is  worth  noticing  the  gi*eater  permanence  of  the 
I  in  these  forms  shown  by  the  HeracleAU  dialect:  at uvyiXloirij  nvKtSa- 
piovTi  as  distinguished  from  HinTi,  Koylom,     This  greater  persistency  is 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  t  of  the  former  forms  has  taken  up  an  i 
into  itself. 

B)  Contracted  Futures  without  a  Sigma  from  other  Stems. 

A  considerable  number  of  stems  with  a  short  vowel,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  consonantal  stems  with  short  accessory  vowels,  form  a 
contracted  future  without  sigma,  which  in  its  most  extended  application 
beai*s  in  our  grammars  the  name  fuiurum  Atiicum^  again  not  at  all  in 
the  sense  that  this  form  was  unknown  to  the  other  Greeks,  but  only 
308  because  the  grammarians  wished  to  recommend  it  as  a  good  Attic  form. 
We  will  first  survey  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  then  proceed  to  explain 
them.  The  forms  belonging  here  are  of  three  kinds,  according  as  the 
short  vowel,  after  which  the  o  is  rejected,  is  a,  f  or  i. 
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1)  From  stems  in  a. 

The  most  common  are  the  futures  of  stems  whose  present  ends  in 
-afw,  though,  as  Buttmann  i.*  391  notices,  the  Attic  form  hei-e  too  is 
always  only  *  a  by- form '  of  the  ordinary  sigmatic  formation,  and  in  the 
case  of  many  verbs  is  either  altogether  rejected*,  or  crops  up  only  in  the 
Hellenistic  period,  beyond  the  limits  of  correct  prose.  From  presents 
in  a  ^o;  we  find  the  following  futures  : 

1)  apirutfiai  LXX,  cp.  Veitch  p.  90. 

2)  /3t/9w.  fii/iCv  Soph.  O.  C.  381,  npoifiifi^  Aristoph.  Av.  425,  and 
the  like  in  Plato,  Xenophon,  Demosth.,  with  middle  forms  also :  ayafii- 
fitofiai  Amipsias  (Com.  ii.  p.  7 1 3)  Aeschines  ii.  146,  d i'a/3c/3dr at  Demosth. 
xix.  310. 

3)  ciKdv.  ovK  t<l>rj  hi:dv  tTi  Herod,  i.  97,  while  at  i.  90  we  read 
liKatTo^fvoi,  The  Attic  writers  in  this  instance  used  only  the  sigmatic 
form.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  on  the  Cretan  inscription  C.  I.  2554 
1.  66  the  strange  form  hiKaG>ai  (raWa  ci  h,  oi  uptrat),  which  sui-prises  us 
if  only  by  the  termination  -fri  besides  numerous  instances  of  -irt,  and 
as  the  solitary  witness  to  an  Attic  future  among  Dorians  has  the  less 
support  that  it  does  not  suit  iliKalav  and  other  forms  of  the  kind. — 
The  mid.  ZiK^fxai  LXX. 

4)  diro-hoKi^q,  only  Herod,  i.  199,  unless  we  have  there  a  present 
form  for  which  thei'e  is  no  other  evidence,  for  the  context  neither 
i*equire8  the  future  nor  excludes  it. 

5^  c{cra)/icv  Isocr.  ix.  34,  elsewhere  always  eferdo'ti^tc. 

6)  ipyuffiai  LXX. 

7)  Ko\^  Aristoph.  Equ.  456,  roXw/icVowc  ib.  Vesp.  244.  Often  with 
the  ff, 

8)  ?reXa>  Aesch.  Prom.  282^  veXdrt  Soph.  Phil.  1150:  cp.  neXatrut 
Eur.  El.  1332. 

9)  kara-trKevay  inscription  of  Olbia  C.  I.  2058  B.  1.  29,  53.  309 

10)  kara-nKiuiffi  Soph.  O.  C.  406. 

There  are  further  the  following  futures  from  stems  of  the  same  kind, 
though  the  present  does  not  anywhere,  or,  at  any  rate,  does  not  in  the 
same  writers  end  in  -aiw  : 

11)  'tyTiow.  Kcla*  tlfit  Ka\  dyTiow  voXifioto  M  368,  di'Twtar  T€tvpufy 
a  25  beside  dyridtrei^  X  28  (cp.  dvridrrac^and  the  like),  avnal^ta  Soph. 
Eur.  Pind.  Herod. 

12)  lafi^,  ti  Brj  o^nv  voXeiioq  re  hnfi^  cai  XmfioQ  *A)^aiovi  A  61,  1/ 
l^ofiai — 5  hafiobjni  Z  368.  The  present  was  hafiyrjfn  in  Homier,  but 
^a/ia;«'  in  the  tragedians  and  elsewhere.^ 

13)  iXi,,     iXautm  N  315,  ly  319®,  iXu,<n  Herod,  i.  207,  eXAay  P  496, 

•  We  cannot  find  any  principle  for  the  choice  of  one  or  the  other  form  in 
Attic  writers.  Veitch  p.  170  makes  the  good  remark,  'What  induced  the  Attics 
to  s])are  tr  in  StKci^a;,  and  expel  it  from  others  in  the  same  category,  fitfidi»  etc., 
we  leave  for  Uniformists  to  tell.' 

'  Buttmann  Ausf.  Gr.  i.*  31)2  conjectures,  with  Dindorf's conditional  approval, 
for  Aristoph.  Eccl.  161  iKK\i)<rM<r\  cp.  Thesmoph.  90  with  Dindorf's  note. 

'  Cobet  Mnemofl.  Nova  series  ii.  31)5  prefers  in  N  315  the  reading  quoted  by 
Didymus  from  the  ivofArfi/iara  of  Aristarchus,  Ut^i  and  in  c  290  iday,  both  as 
futures  from  the  root  a=$a  (sa-tyr)  occurring  in  AfityeUf  $ofi§p  (Utfitp}.  Bat  while 
we  can  ea»ity  undeistand  the  c  in  tttfiw  (cp.  <rrimti*v\  we  cannot  andexstaiul  it 
before  an  a  in  *kturv  for  which  we  sboold  have  expected  *9^t». 
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Aesch.  Eumen.  75,  cX^  Soph.  Aj.  504,  eX^c  Aiistoph.  Ran.  203  besides 
Horn.  iXafffrUf  napeXantniQ  ^  427,  ordinary  Greek  fjXatra  etc. 

14)  Kpf^ou)  II  83  {o'ifTLj  icai  Kpefi6w)y  kpffiwfity  Arist.  Plut.  312. — 
Kpffjatru)  Alcaeus  Com.  (Com.  ii.  827). — ikpifiaaa,  Kptfiaarvc  etc  in 
ordinary  Greek. 

15)  irepaaij  future  to  iriprrjiuLi  or  irnrftanKitt  ^  454  beside  ewipatrna. 

16)  ara-KirCJ  Menander  (Com.  iv.  77),  ikTnrcKroveri  Eurip.  (Iph.  T. 
1135. — ircTaaai  Homer.  ircraTo-ni)  and  the  like,  widely  extended. 

17)  ^ta-<rKt?^c  Herod,  viii.  68,  2,  hufrkehdy  ib.  i.  79. — (tki^^  Aesch. 
Prom.  925,  arroaicecGt  Soph.  0.  R.  138,  rrvrrKi^dy  Aristoph.  Ran.  903. — 
(TktlatTiii:  Theog.  883,  and  the  like  in  later  prose. — iffKicatra  from  Homer 
onwards. 

2)  From  stems  in  c. 

These  futures  are  few  in  number.  We  can  here  again  draw  various 
110  distinctions,  especially  that  between  stems  which  have  t  throughout,  and 
those  where  the  e  is  accessory.  We  ])lace  the  former  first.  Among 
them  the  form  dfif^iS)  (from  an<l>t-t'(rw,  which  is  preserved  in  c  167)  takes 
a  place  of  its  own,  in^ismuch  as  the  c  here  represents  the  root  itself. 
TTfiOQ-ampiij  is  found  in  Aristoph.  Equ.  891,  airn^tpul  Menander  in 
Meineke's  Comici  iv.  p.  171.     The  remaining  forms  are : 

1)  yafiiuf  I  388,  ya/ifi  Aesch.  Pix)m.  764  etc.  in  ))oetry  and  prose. 
For  this  verb  there  is  also  the  .shorter  stem  ya^,  so  that  ya/icw  as  a 
future  is  related  to  eyrj^xa  as  <r(f>nXio  to  itrfprjXa,^ 

2)  k'dXiut,  KuXiovff*  u  r  38.'^,  KaXuty  icaXovuni  in  all  Attic.  But 
beside  this  there  are  fyKaXfnei  Demosth.  xix.  133,  iTrikaXifrerai  Lycurg. 
17,  ek'KaXitrendai  Aesch.  i.  174. 

3)  Kupiti  G  379,  KopifiQ  N  831,  but  Kopitru)  Herod,  i.  212. 

4)  TtXiu$  ^  20,  kK  It  Koi  6\li  tcXm  A  161,  beside  r£\//T<Tw  ^  559.  At 
fl  256  the  M.SS.  vary  between  TeXeet  and  rfXitrei.  reXio  is  quoted  from 
dramatic  |>oet«  and  Plato,  TeXiaw  from  Pindar  (Nem.  iv.  43),  Xenophon 
and  Plato. 

There  come  now  the  few  instances  of  a  contracted  future  from  stems 
ending  in  a  mute,  which  according  to  the  view  formerly  in  favour  were 
regai'ded  as  futura  secunda,  viz. : 

5)  k-aOdovfiaiy  Attic  future  to  i:a8ii!€frdui  Kadehl  Aristoph.  Ran. 
200,  also  in  prose.  The  same  stem-expansion  is  shown  in  the  post-Attic 
e^e-6Xov. 

6)  nadfvfxatf  a  very  doubtful  reading  in  Theocr.  xi.  60  (c]>.  Ziegler 
ad  loc.)  ;  Ahrens  writes  ^aatvfxai.  The  e  could  only  find  a  weak  support 
in  ^ifpn'Sf^Kay  fi€tOtifro^atf  OS  eveiy where  else  the  long  e  appears. 

11  7)  na\iovTiu  (cp.  p.  269)  decidedly  as  a  future  B  366,  cp.  na\iiTai  Y 
26.  The  contracted  forms  are  common  in  the  Attic  writers  from 
Aeschylus  onwards  until  the  Orators.  We  may  compare  the  aorist 
^laxifraffdai  in  use  from  Homer  onwards,  and  ^iny^eTiov  quoted  from  Plato. 
Beside  these  even  Homer  has  ^axnotrai  2  265,  fiaxhtrnaOai  E  483.     In 

•  The  case  is  quite  the  same  with  tlie  rt.  6\  ;  the  fut.  oKf-cw  (v  399)  has  been 
formed  from  the  stem  ex|mnded  by  f.  a.s  well  as  &\*<ra,  oK^XtKOy  6\(0poSn  o\4m  in 
Herodotus  (iiroA^€i  i.  Si)j  iKftaOt  ♦  133;  oAw,  6\ovfuu  in  the  Attic  writers  arc 
related  to  the  shorter  stem  6\  as  Pa\&  is  to  $aK.  We  can  see  with  especial 
clearness  here  how  the  €  in  the  future  of  verbs  in  \  ti  p  p  comes  in  contact  with 
unmistakeably  slem-forming  elements.     Cj).  ab'^ve  j>p.  476,  477. 
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Herodotus,  where  previoasly  fiaxi^ofiai  was  preferred,  even  by  Bredow, 
p.  339,  Stcdn  now  writes  fiax^^ofiai,  e.g.  viL  102.  In  this  verb  the  added 
e  nndonbtedly  promoted  ihe  deamess  of  the  tense-formation. 

8)  rtKtlffOai  only  Hymn,  in  Yen.  127, 'while  Ti^uy,  riUtfBai  are 
quoted  from  Homer  onwards.     Cp.  roKt-rd-c. 

Cobet  in  the  Mnemosyne,  New  Series  iL  392,  has  discussed  a  large 
number  of  the  futures  adduced  here  and  to  be  adduced  hereafter.  He 
assumes  that  they  have  lost  a  cr,  and  beUeves  he  has  discovered  a  well- 
established  rule,  at  any  rate  for  the  stems  in  e,  with  regard  to  this  loss 
in  Homer  and  Attic  writers :  '  In  quibus  verbis  e  non  in  i|  pro- 
dudtur,  si  est  antepenultima  longa,  a  in  futuro  non  eliditur,  ut  in 
CTQiVcVo^ai,  al^i<rofiai,  kpKiffia,  vtiKivia,  et  iL\Qiaoiiaif  quorum  aiiiffOfjiai 
et  vtiKiaia  et  hpKwi  Homerica  sunt.  Contra  ubi  brews  est  antepenultima, 
tr  ubique  summa  constantia  omittitur.'  But  the  second  part  of  this  rule 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  our  texts  without  violent  emendations.  We 
have  given  references  above  for  lyKaXiaa^  Kopiaia,  6\i<riit,  reXiat* ;  iipiffuc 
appears  Demosth.  xxxix.  33,  apivovrai  Aesch.  Suppl.  655 ;  e/xcVw  is 
quoted  from  Hippocrates,  whom  Cobet  possibly  might  regard  as  not 
coming  within  the  range  of  his  assertion.  But  as  the  number  of  all  the 
verbs  of  the  kind  is  but  small,  and  as  we  can  find  no  intrinsic  reason, 
i.e.  no  reason  in  the  formation  of  the  forms,  for  this  rule,  there  is  no 
sense  in  adopting  numerous  alterations  to  satisfy  it,  especially  as  the 
stems  of  the  same  kind  in  a  would  adapt  themselves  still  less  to  such  a 
rule  (cp.  ^cjcaflriir,  KoXaatay  &yopdaw).  At  most  it  is  somewhat  probable 
that  we  may  assume  in  the  case  of  the  familiar  verbs  ya^ibty  KoXiuf  reXew 
that  in  Attic  writers  they  formed  their  future  only  in  this  way. 

3)  From  stems  in  i. 

The  futures  in  -i£»,  -lovfiai  are  especially  often  described  by  the 
andent  grammarians  as  Attic ;  as  by  ApoUonius  Dysoolus  de  construct, 
p.  274  (Bekker) :  roy  iiiro  rfjc  'AtSI^oq  er^Vfiarnrfioy  Kara  fiiXXoyr6,  ^aai 
Xvpcw,  by  Herodian  on  II.  A  454  (Lentz  ii.  806)  Knpiovat,  4  roiavrri  312 
v^effiQ  rov  tr  'Amicfi  tim  Ka\  irepiffir^  rove  fiiWoyrac.  But  this  formation 
too  is  not  at  all  limited  to  Attic,  but  may  be  found  also  in  Herodotus 
and  Homer.  There  are  four  Homeric  instances:  iiyXaUloBai  K  331 
{ivayXaultrdai  2  133),  iieiKiw  X  256,  KOfiiw  »  546,  Knpiovtn  A  454,  in 
Herodotus,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  eleven :  &ya<rKoXoiriei(rOai  iii.  132, 
iirpifjuiiy  viiL  68  (cp.  arpefiitladai  Theogn.  47),  lyayuyiev/iai  iii.  83, 
e^ay^pairoduvyraj.  vi.  9,  tTrtoirievfieyoiiji,  50,  Oetnriieiy  viii.  135,  Karayteiy 
i.  86,  KOfiul  ii.  121,  yofiuvfiey  (Stein  yofiiovfuy)  ii.  17,  ^rrtitpuvyric  iv. 
172,  xop<c<^aA  !•  158.  More  than  twenty  such  forms  can  be  quoted 
from  Attic  literature,  and  it  seems  superfluous  to  dte  them  separately ; 
many,  e.g.  cXttcw,  aifiiw  only  occur  much  later,  but  this  may  often  be 
due  to  the  acddental  nature  of  our  authorities.  The  following  may 
serve  as  examples  from  the  best  Attic  period  of  verbs  originating  in  dif- 
ferent ways :  Pahel  Aristoph.  Thesm.  617,  hiiryitiy  Diphilus  C^m.  iv. 
405,  idiovai  Xen.  Cyr.  iii.  3, 53,  Itrxvpitirai  Lys.  vi.  35,  Kov^uli  Soph.  Ant. 
43,  fieraxiipiurai  Plato  Bep.  410,  yoai^ieic  Eurip.  Ale.  43,  KaroiKTiti 
Aesch.  Suppl.  903,  ohiovyrcQ  Thuc.  i.  100,  xpo^^ioi/vrai  Aeschin.  iii. 
24,  dftniovyrai  Aristoph.  Ach.  24.  Futures  in  -lata  are  not  common  in 
the  good  Attic  period :  but  we  have  no  trustworthy  collections  on  this 

1 1 
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point.  Two  forms  of  a  special  kind  have  still  to  be  mentioned  here : 
KaOiti  and  k\iw.  The  former  is  sufficiently  established  from  Xenophon 
and  Demosthenes :  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1.  4  KaSuly  (the  better  M.SS.,  how- 
ever, have  KaO(aeiv)^  Demosth.  zxxix.  11,  Kadiel,  xxxv,  25  KaOuirt. 
Kadli!(af  in  spite  of  its  origin  in  the  rt.  c^,  has  evidently  been  regarded  bb 
a  verb  in  -liio,  like  KOfii((Mfy  iXvO^Wf  and  treated  accordingly.  The  form 
KaraKXiei  is  more  difficult :  we  know  it  only  from  a  fragment  quoted  by 
Choeroboscus  from  Eupolis  xp^^ovy  yivoQ  (Meineke  Com.  ii.  544 :  cp. 
Herodian  ed.  Lentz  ii.  809) :  el  fifi  tiq  avr^v  fcaroucXcci.  The  word  is 
explained  by  the  grammarian  in  Cramer's  Anecdota  Oxon.  iv.  195  by 
dff^aXicT,  and  treated  by  all  grammarians  as  a  rare  future  form  from 
Kkdta,  of  which  the  Old  Attic  present  is  icXiyw  (cp.  p.  249).  Joh. 
Schmidt  Vocal,  ii  254  f.  has  oonjectui*ed  that  this  KaraKkul.  belongs 
rather  to  icaraicXc vof  with  the  force  'veil,  cover  up,' attested  here  and 
313  there  for  cren-Xc^cVoc  and  eiccVXcro.  But  though  with  much  acuteness  and 
learning  he  establishes  this  meaning  for  the  stems  Miy  kcU  frt>m  diffiarent 
regions  of  speech,  and  also  for  Homer  (£  356),  yet  there  is  no  trace 
whatever  in  Attic  Greek  of  any  such  use  of  iraruicXtVaf,  and  in  the 
passage  of  Eupolis,  according  to  all  appearances,  the  meaning  required 
is  that  of '  shutting  up.'  Hence  scarcely  any  course  remains  except  with 
Meineke  to  put  icaraicXiel  side  by  side  with  BayiCj  or  iavetut  frx>m  Zay€i(tt, 
against  which  Photius  in  his  Lexicon  p.  85, 21  warns  us,  and  to  conjecture 
that  the  comedian  put  the  form  into  the  mouth  of  a  barbarian.  The 
Doric  forms  xXgiui  (Theocr.),  airoicX^iac  have  been  formed  on  the  analogy 
of  the  verbs  in  ((a.  Perhaps  there  was  really  a  present  K\y(iit  by  the  side 
of  K\y<Mf  (cp.  Veitch  p.  332),  and  the  presumed  barbarian  meant  to  say 
k-araKX^ei,  which  would  have  some  analogy  in  its  favour,  but  said  by 
itacism  icara/cXccc. 


Now  that  we  have  taken  a  survey  of  the  stock  of  forms,  we  have  to 
explain  them.     Two  possibilities  here  present  themselves.     Either  there 
never  was  a  (t  here,  so  that  all  these  futures  would  properly  be  presents 
used  as  futures,  or  the  sign  of  the  future,  the  sibilant,  has  been  dropped. 
The  first  view  might  seem  admissible  at  any  rate  for  the  first  two 
groups ;  then,  as  Herodian  ii.  809  says,  yafiita,  reXiu)  in  their  use  as 
futures  would  be  really  an  Ivitrrc^c  Avrt  tov  fiiXXovroc     But  such  a  view 
is  impossible  for  the  third  group.     Presents  like  *KOfjniw,  *ay^yiovfiai 
are  unknown  and  without  any  analogy.     Hence  no  other  course  remains 
in  the  case  of  the  third  group  but  to  assume  the  loss  of  the  o*.     And  this 
makes  it  very  probable  that  the  same  phonetic  process  took  place  also  in 
the  verbs  of  the  first  and  second  groups.  While,  therefore,  in  my  opinion 
all  three  groups  agree  in  changing  the  er  into  a  breathing,  the  firsib  two 
differ  from  the  third  in  one  essential  point.   (^ifiQ  has  come  frx)m  /3i/3^^, 
KaXiei  as  a  future  from  KaXiaei^  that  is,  both  from  the  usual  future  form, 
but  KOfiUiit  cannot  be  explained  from   KOfiltru,     It  rather  presupposes 
*KOfii'ff€t§,   KUhner  Ausf.  Gr.  i^.  570  is  of  a  different  opinion.  He  thinks 
that  KOfii'iia  comes  rather  from  ^KOfii-ttruf,   But  this  assumed  intermediate 
314  form  would  find  a  weak  support  only  in  the  rare  future  forms  like  fiaxi- 
ffofjiai  dted  on  p.  481 ;  and  it  is  still  less  admissible  to  presuppose  for  an 
intermediate  form  so  deduced  the  loss  of  a  ^,  as  Kiihner  does :  *KOfu^ 
tffia,  *KOfii  eaWf  for  a  loss  like  this  is  quite  unknown.    On  the  other  band 
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everything  is  quite  right,  as  soon  as  we  start  from  a  primitiYe  form 
*k'o^i-ir€t»t  formed  on  the  Doric  analogy.  We  saw  on  p.  470  that  in 
Attic  writers  this  formation  was  not  altogether  rare,  at  any  rate  with 
middle  terminations.  From  Kofxi-aiia  there  came  icofii-iw  as  from  rsXi'trw 
reXe-fii.  This  extremely  simple  explanation  is  confirmed,  I  think,  by  the 
existing  Doric  forms  like  bpKiliia  (C.  I.  i.  1688,  1.  13),  x^^P'^^o/icOa 
(p.  469).  The  Attic  xapiovfiai  comes  therefore  from  the  same  primitive 
form  as  this  'xapi^iofjieda. 

As  to  the  loss  of  the  o-,  it  may  surprise  some  that  we  have  assumed 
this  here  without  further  discussion,  while  in  the  case  of  the  aorist  a 
similar  procedure  appeared  improbable.  But  there  another,  and,  I 
think,  an  easier  means  of  explanation  presented  itself.  Besides  the 
aorist  is  to  a  much  greater  extent  without  duplicate  forms  with  and 
without  <r,  which  here,  especially  if  we  include  the  Doric  dialect,  are 
found  in  abundance.  We  cannot  deny  that  there  is  elsewhere  too  some 
fluctuation  with  regard  to  o*  between  vowels,  e.g.  in  the  formation  of  the 
2  sing.  mid.  (-crai,  -<ro).  By  assuming  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  future 
we  can  at  once  understand  how  even  in  Homer  reXiw  can  act  sometimes 
as  a  present,  as  the  product  of  an  eai'lier  T£\t{a)-jbf,  sometimes  as  a 
future  coming  frx)m  Te\€{(r)-(T(M>,  The  loss  of  the  <r  in  contracted  forms 
was  evidently  favoured  by  the  analogy  of  the  common  futures  of  the 
verbs  with  \  ^  v  p, 

C)  OTHER  FUTURES  WITHOUT  a  . 

We  have  leamt  above  (p.  467  ff.)  to  recognise  a  series  of  future  forms 
which  were  characterised  as  such  by  nothing,  but  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, coincide  with  present  forms,  because  tiie  presents  of  these  verbs 
were  on  their  side  distinguished  by  stem-expansions.  Our  investigation 
now  brings  us  back  to  formations,  which  externally  are  extremely  like 
thaso  forms,  but  which  are  distinguished  from  them  by  the  fact  that 
the  future  is  here  often  completely  identical  in  form  with  a  present  in 
more  or  less  frequent  use.  There  are  not  many  verbs  which  come  under  315 
this  head,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  all  can  be  explained  in  the  same 
way. 

In  Homer  there  are  three  futures,  resembling  presents,  in  -viii,  viz. : 

ayvia^  which  may  indeed  in  A  56  olttc  iiyvuf  tpOoreova  be  very  well 
taken  as  a  genuine  present,  but  in  the  compound  i^ayvw  A  365  r/  diiv  a 
l^ayvuf  y€  Kal  vtrrtpov  ityrifioXriffac  (=Y  452)  points  more  decidedly  to 
the  future,  though  this  might  have  been  denoted  as  in  t  373  by  iLyvtr- 
/readat  from  the  same  stem. 

epvovtri  A  454 

&  dftX*,  ov  fAfP  coi  yt  narrip  Koi  irorvta  firfrnp 
Sect  KaBatpfifrova-i  Bavovri  ircp,  aXX'  ouavol 
mfujaToi  ipvovin  .  .  . 

Cp.  O  351  dAXa  kvveq  tpvovtn^  X  67. 

The  best  ancient  grammarians  assumed  here  present  forms  with 
a  future  force  :  thus  Aristonicus  on  X  67  :  ^  SmtX^  on  \p6vpc  flXAoifroi, 
avrX  Tcv  kpittTovaiv  Koi  iv  ^Olvaatitf.  ytvpijy  Itrravveir  (^  97,  127)  iivrl  rav 
ivTayvaeiy  and  Herodian  on  A  454  ipvovai,     irpoirapoivverm  *  iyiiXXaicrai 

xi2 
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yap  6  ivitrrutc  \p6yo^  avrl  fiiXXovroc*  ovTtagKal  'AploTap)(oc*  6  2e*AXc(/MK 
irtpitnra,  oitK  €v, 

ivravveiy  in  the  two  passages  already  cited  from  ^  and  also  f  174» 
Why  La  Roche  ^97  and  127  (after  iXxo/uai)  against  Aristarchiis  and 
good  M.SS.  writes  IvTavvvnv^  and  in  the  third  passage  rayvovm  (dXX* 
^[XXoc  ravvovtn  Ta\a)  I  cannot  understand. 

There  is  also 

yiofiai  2  101  [='4^  150]  vvy  ^*  ivtl  oh  viofial  ye  ^ikriy  cc  iraTpiht 
ydiay,  2  136  i^udey  yap  yevfjiai,  ^  633  omrore  Ti^Xf/iaxoc  f^elrai,  {  152  ^ 
velrai  'O^v^cvc.     [Cp.  La  Roche  on  tS  505.] 

The  Attic  dialect  has  a  similar  instance  in  the  future  use  of  xi«^  and 
\io fxai  (cp.  Elmsley  Review  of  Hermann's  Supplices  on  v.  772^  Eniip. 
Supplices  Lips.  18^2,  p.  254).     Certain  instances  are  found  in 

Eur.  Suppl.  773 

aXX'  €ip\  tirap&  x^V  ajrayrrfo'as  vfKpois 
'Aidov  dc  poKjT^  €KXfo»  doKpvppoovs 

Fragm.  388  Dind. 

Kcipa  r€  yap  cov  <rvy\€Ci  Kopais  6pov 
pavS>  rt  YTcdocr'  tyKt<t>aKov 

16        Aristoph.  Pax  169 

Karruf>vTfva'tis  JlpmiXXov  Sv» 
Koi  pvpov  inixfif 

Plato  Com.  (Meineke  Com.  ii.  637)  fy«  ^c 

Xrrpov  (?)  irapaxifnv  tpxopcUf  /coycb  dc  napaKoprfa-o^p 

Isaeus  vL  51  M  ra  fxyfi^ara  iiyai  \e6fjieyoy  koa  iyayiovvra.  Whether 
the  language  of  Homer  possesses  a  future-present  x^^^  corresponding  to 
this  is  doubtful,  for  xtvopLty  H  336,  and  of  course  also  xtvta  /3  222,  may 
be  the  oonjunctiye  of  the  aorist. 

A  very  unique  Cretan  form  of  the  same  kind  is  found  in  the  3  plur. 

ayayyikoyri  C.  I.  no.  2554,  1.  39,  ti  ht  fii)  iiopKi[£]6yTi  ol  Adnoc 
KOfffiOi  rj  f«)  7rapayye\[f\oyTi  iwi  ray  &yayyufaiy  rdc  ovvdifKaCf  Ti  firi  ayay* 
ywoyrt,  &froT€i<rayr(ity  .  .  .  and  again  in  1.  45.  Boeckh  took  the  form  to 
be  a  future  with  the  a  lost,  Ahrens  Dor.  339  to  be  an  aorist  conjunctive, 
but  this  does  not  fit  in  with  the  futures  of  the  context.  We  must  not 
indeed  forget  that  we  have  no  very  satisfactory  guarantee  for  the  exact 
reproduction  of  the  whole  inscription. 

There  remains  finally  the  Old  Attic  truna  :  C.  I.  A.  L  2  B.  1.  7  «ii  ro 
Koiva  ra  j^Kafifiutyi^iay  £00  nal  iivoluaw.  On  this  form,  which  IS  un- 
doubtedly used  in  a  future  sense,  I  can  now  refer  to  the  well-considered 
discussion  by  Cauer  Stud.  viii.  416  fi". 

Now  whigtt  opinion  are  we  to  form  upon  these  cases  1  For  the  four 
Homeric  forms  the  rejection  of  a  cr  is  just  as  possible,  as  for  those  pre- 
vioasly  quoted,  but  who  can  believe  it  possible  that  the  same  loss  has 
happened  to  avayyuoyn  and  autu).  Even  if  on  the  analogy  of  i£dKri, 
Ko^'dyrt  we  should  adopt  the  accentuation  &yayrw6yTi,  there  would  still 
be  no  analogy  for  the  rejection  of  the  tr  in  the  Doric  form.  Buttmann 
Ausf.  Gr.  u.^  296  does  indeed  maintain  this  for  aduit,  but  Lobeck  on  this 
passage  justly  describes  this  as  '  very  improbable.'    It  would  be  easier 
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to  approve  the  attempt  (v.  Bamberg  ZtBchr.  f.  Qymnaaialveeen  1874 
p.  619)  to  take  o-caw  with  una  aooentuation  as  an  Attic  future,  as  we  have 
clear  traces  of  the  spelling  af(ia,  if  this  very  i,  which  was  all  that  was  ca. 
pable  of  bringing  in  the  analogy  of  the  presents  in  -c^^of,  was  not  absolutely 
wanting  in  &e  form  truht.  But  Cauer  1.  c.  has  now  shown  that  vwia  in  317 
Homer  several  tumes  approximates  to  the  force  of  a  future,  for  which 
I  430  crijv  viBovTiQ  kralpovt  is  especially  to  be  noticed.  Hence  I  r^;ard 
it  as  proved  that  aatw  belongs  to  the  present  forms  used  as  futures. 

The  same  inust  undoubtedly  be  assumed  in  the  case  of  x^'o'*  ^^  ^ 
•quite  astonishing  to  find  that  an  investigator  like  Buttmann  (Ausf.  Gr. 
ii.^  325)  thinks  it  possible  that  x^*^  ii^7  have  originated  in  *x^^^*  ^® 
£v  of  x^vb;  as  a  conj.  aor.  and  the  v  of  Kixv^ai  etc.  ought  at  least  to  have 
made  him  hesitate.  The  parallel  with  reXew  is  quite  erroneous  and 
cannot  be  at  all  supported  by  late  and  possibly  not  even  well-established 
formatiens  like  ixidriy.  If  x'^'^  l^&d  lost  an  or,  there  would  be  no  alter- 
native but  to  assimie  the  following  as  the  successive  stages  of  the  corrup- 
tion :  *x€v-<r«  *x«w-«  *X'«^'*^>  X'*^>  *^^  *  ^^^  stage  would  be  furnished  by 
contracted  forms  like  cTrcxecc.  Who  can  accept  this  as  credible)  I  may 
refer  rather  to  what  was  said  on  p.  461  on  the  occasion  presented  by  the 
■aorist  ex^a.  In  its  formation  Woi  for  *x^<^<^  ^  certainly  a  present.  The 
coincidence  of  the  two  tenses  is,  as  I  suppose,  to  be  explained,  much  as 
in  the  case  of  reXiut  and  KaXiut,  by  assuming  that  the  form  x'^^  destined 
exclusively  to  express  the  present  goes  back  to  an  earlier  x^^*^  (^7X^^9 
I  10),  the  future  x«<«'  to  ♦xf/w.  This  x«'<«'  is  hi  any  case  parallel  to  the 
forms  wXiiia  and  iryeiut  mentioned  on  p.  156.  The  less  expanded  present 
form  was  retained  for  use  as  a  future. 

K  we  now  look  back  from  these  cases  to  those  which  remain,  we  may 
really  doubt  whether  in  these  there  has  been  anywhere  a  loss  of  the  o*. 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  certain  criterion  in  arifw,  kpvovai,  kvravvtiv^ 
I  eo/uac  (cp.  yieraofiai  i.e.  yetr-jo-fjiai)  to  decide  the  question  definitely  in 
•one  way  or  the  other.  Even  for  the  futures  with  o-stems  dted  on  p.  479  f. 
it  would  be  possible  in  some  instances  with  similar  probability  to  assert 
A  purely  present  formation.  For  instance,  cXw  as  a  future  might  be 
related  to  iXavrta,  Kopiti  to  Kopiyyvfiif  iLyairerw  to  ityairerayi^fjii  much  as 
vlofjiai  is  to  wlyu.  But  as  forms  like  rtySt  and  Kofiiw,  which  can  be 
understood  only  as  from  ^revco'ca,  ^Kofxiaiw  "proYe  the  loss  of  the  o*  within  a 
certain  circle  to  be  a  faxst,  we  preferred  on  p.  482  the  same  explanation  313 
for  these  too.  In  conclusion  it  is  best  to  lay  it  down  that  there  are 
three  kinds  of  futures  with  a  formation  resembling  that  of  the  present : 

1)  Such  as,  by  the  side  of  an  actual  use  as  presents,  take  also  the 
force  of  futures  e.g«  cT/ic,  o^w^ 

2)  Such  as  have  ceased  to  be  used  as  presents,  and  only  act  as 
futures :  e^o/iac,  wlofiaif 

3)  Such  as,  in  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  spirants,  either  like 
icaXctti  coincide  with  the  present  form  at  a  relatively  not  very  ancient 
^te,  or  like  rrvcw,  fiifiQ  have  exclusively  the  force  of  a  future  by  the 
■side  of  a  present  characterised  in  a  quite  different  maimer. 

UL  MOODS  AND  VERBAL  NOUNS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  optative  of  the  future,  which  is  employed  only  in  a  subordinate 
clause  depending  on  a  past  tense,  is,  as  we  saw  on  p.  6,  quite  unknown 
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to  the  language  of  Homer,  where  scarcely  any  opportunity  for  its  usa 
presented  itself.     Perhaps  Find.  Pyth.  ix.  116 

(Tvp  d*  diffkois  cVcXcvcrcv  duucpivcu  (riBtP 

is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  this  mood,  which  we  find  afterwards 
in  the  tragedians,  e.g.  Aesch.  Pers.  369  Opevioiar),  Soph.  O.  T.  1274  ff. 
(oi//oii'ro,  6\lH)iaO\  yvuKrolaro),  Pluloct.  6l2  (iriptTour),  in  Herodotos  e.g. 
i.  127  UiXtve  airayyiXXeiy  on  irp&repoy  ii^oi  (v.  1.  4£ci),  more  oommonly 
first  in  Attic  prose,  in  Thucydides  e.g.  vi  30  (Kriitroiyro),  74  (^cv£o<ro), 
Isocrates  {eiQwXevtroifiriy  xvii.  9),  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Bemoethenes 
(xxxi.  2).  This  mood-form  never  became  veiy  usual,  owing  to  its  re- 
stricted application. 

But  the  verl>al  nouns  are  on  the  contrary  very  common.  Like  the 
optative  they  are  evidently  formed  entirely  on  the  analogy  of  the  present. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  quote  Homeric  forms,  which  occur  in  great 
abundance,  e.g.  alifieyai  ^  50,  alpritrifjiev  P  488,  j(pai(rfi7i<rifiey  *  316, 
ytfifftreiy  N  416,  tv^pavUiy  E  688,  iKTiKitiy  k  27 — airiitriay  p  365, 
iravaovva  A  207,  dyyeXcorra  P  701,  atroffTpixl/oyrag  K  355,  Ipiovre  ir  334 
— iupaipiiffiffdai  A  161,  ^ei<reaBai  O  299,  xpayieaSai  I  626,  anoXtiffdai 
319  G  246 — XvaofieyoQ  A  13,  oypofierat  2  141.  Future  infinitives  and  parti- 
ciples belong  to  the  indispensable  stores  of  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  latest. 

Finally  we  may  say  two  words  upon  the  familiar  idiom,  that  so 
many  active  verbs  form  their  future  in  the  middle  voice  without  any 
difierenoe  of  meaning.  Lists  of  such  futures  are  given  by  Buttmann 
Ausf.  Gr.  ii.2  85,  KUhner  Ausf.  Gr.  i.»  684.>  The  latter  in  iL«  91 
attempts  an  explanation  of  this  strange  proceeding.  Verbs,  which  denote 
intellectual  or  physical  perception,  had  (he  says)  not  uncommonly  by  the 
side  of  the  active  a  middle  iid^exion  also,  without  any  essential  alteration 
of  the  meaning,  e.g.  aKovero  A  331,  oparo  A  56.  From  this  he  thinks, 
we  can  explain  the  usage  referred  to,  especially  as  it  is  a  question  almost 
exclusively  of  verbs  *  which  denote  the  expression  of  a  physical  or  intellec- 
tual activity.'  KUhner  goes  on  to  say  *  the  notion  of  futurity  is  really 
only  something  subjective,  existing  only  in  imagination.'  But  unfortu- 
nately  the  attempted  limitation  of  the  meaning  of  the  verbs  which  are  in 
question  is  much  too  elastic,  and  by  the  addition  of  '  almost '  it  is  made 
still  more  indefinite.  It  would  indeed  be  very  difficult  to  find  any 
meaning  shared  in  common  by  futures  like  awavrriaofiai,  airoXavvofiai^ 
yeXcKTofiai,  yrjpdtTOfiai,  £^o/iaf,  rcu^o/icac,  yiffovfiai.  The  question  is  trans- 
ferred into  an  entirely  diffi3i*ent  region,  when  Kiihner  thinks  he  can 
further  find  something  subjective  in  the  category  of  future  action  gene- 
rally, which  has  some  internal  connexion  with  the  middle  action  which  is 
ruled  in  a  higher  degree  by  the  subject.  But  the  latter  notion  is  evidently 
based  upon  a  confusion  of  very  different  things.  The  speaker  cannot  of 
course  speak  of  the  future  with  objective  certainty,  but  only  in  the  form 
of  subjective  conjecture ;  and  that  is  why  the  potential  approximates  to 

'  Kriiger  Sprachlehre  §  39, 12  gives  a  list  of  verbs  which  in  the  usage  of  the 
Attic  writers  more  or  less  positively  form  their  futures  in  the  middle  voice. 
[Farrar,  Brief  Greek  Syntax  |  90,  points  out  how  several  of  these  middle  futures 
correspond  to  reflexive  verbs  in  French.] 
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the  future.  But  the  middle  is  just  as  definite  a  form  of  expression  as 
the  active.  Hence  while  it  is  quite  right  to  compare  iu:ov<rofiai  with  the 
Homeric  use  of  atcovtrOf  e.g.  &Kov€ro  Xaoc  ^vrrj^^  we  cannot  speak  in  320 
either  case  of  subjectivity  or  '  mere  imagination.'  The  future  can  be 
'  mere  imagination '  at  most  for  the  speaker,  that  is  for  myself,  if  I  say 
&icovff€Tai,  while  the  middle  form  expresses  a  fuller  participation  of  the 
third  person  referred  to  as  the  subject  of  the  action.  Hence  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  find  any  sufficient  reason  for  the  *  elective  affinity ' 
between  the  future  and  the  middle :  and  I  am  a&aid  that  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  the  active  and  the  middle  are 
separated  by  veiy  slight  boundary  lines.  In  consequence  of  this  slight 
distinction,  which  often  is  so  delicate  that  it  can  only  be  detected  by 
instinctive  feeling,  at  a,  very  early  period  active  and  middle  divided 
themselves  upon  different  tenses  in  a  number  of  very  common  verbs ; 
and  the  middle  form  especially  settled  on  the  future.  A  number  of 
others  afterwards  followed  the  example  of  these.  It  is  no  more  possible  to 
determine  them  by  their  meaning,  than  e.g.  to  lay  down  any  distinction  of 
meaning  in  modem  languages  for  the  use  to  '  be '  and  '  have '  as  auxiliary 
verbs.  Naturally  there  is  here  too  no  lack  of  deviations  from  the  rule, 
upon  which  we  cannot  enter  here.  Perhaps  the  one  fact,  that  el  fit  has  only 
the  middle  future  eaofiai,  to  which  we  have  referred  on  p.  435  under  the 
head  of  the  future  perfect,  has  had  greater  influence  on  the  other  verbs, 
than  might  have  been  supposed. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  PASSIVE  STEMS, 

As  the  two  tense-stems  discussed  in  Chaps.  XYII.  and  XYUX  stand 
unmistakeablj  in  a  closer  affinity  one  to  the  other,  so  the  two  groans  of 
passive  stems  again  form  u  common  division  in  the  great  wh<Me  or  the 
Greek  verb,  l^ey  share  in  the  first  place  the  n^ative  characteristki 
that  they  have  nothing  quite  corresponding  in  any  one  of  the  cognate 
!1  languages,  and  are  therefore  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  a 
recent  formation  of  the  Greek  language.  They  are  further  united  by 
their  identical  force,  that  of  the  passive,  which  in  aU  other  instances  attaches 
only  to  the  middle  endings,  but  here  is  in  part  united  with  active  per- 
sonal endings.  Finally  we  must  notice  the  inflected  e  which  runs  thronch 
both  after  the  fashion  of  the  unthematic  conjugation,  and  by  which  the 
passive  aorists  receive  their  peculiar  stamp.  Hence  we  have  to  do 
unmistakeably  with  a  pair  of  stems,  the  parallelism  of  which  could  not 
escape  even  the  Greeks,  and  the  development  of  which  had  a  mutual 
influence  on  both  sides.  It  is  in  the  case  of  this  pair  of  equivalent 
creations  that  there  is  most  sense  in  the  old  terminology  which  denoted 
tenses  by  means  of  numbers.  For  it  is  not  very  uncommon  here  to  find  both 
in  use  at  the  same  time,  e.g.  ifilyrjy  and  ip,lyfiviv  ;  and  it  is  not  altogether 
preposterous  here  to  denote  the  rarer  form  as  the  second,  the  more 
common  as  the  first,  as  the  former  cannot  by  any  means  always  lay 
claim  to  greater  antiquity.  Still  it  is  better  here  too  to  replace  numbers 
which  signify  nothing  by  definite  names.  Hence,  reserving  the  ex- 
pressions '  strong '  and  '  weak '  for  the  grammar  of  schools,  I  cfdl  the  one 
passive  stem  that  in  -77,  the  other  that  in  -di^.  But  as  shorter  terms  are 
sometimes  indispensable,  I  occasionally  describe  the  former  as  the  lighter, 
the  latter  as  the  heavier. 

We  shall  in  the  first  place  discuss  the  peculiarities  common  to  both 
passive-stems,  and  then  examine  the  forms  of  each  stem  according  to  their 
occurrence  and  origin. 

The  e  at  the  end  of  both  pa.ssive  stems  is  treated  throughout  just  as 
in  the  so-called  Aeolic  inflexion  of  the  derived  verbs  in  -i^-fci  (^-c^m). 
Compaie  Hom.  ^ayfi-rriy  with  o/ioprfi'TiiVf  ^a(ffjievai  with  raX^^nu, 
Zfiriddi  with  Aeol.  ^/Xccc*  In  discussing  the  moods  above  pp.  314,  319, 
329  etc.  we  were  therefore  able  to  examine  at  the  same  time  forms  like 
^afiiiere,  rpaveiofiey,  fuyelrjc  etc.  It  results  from  this  that  the  e, 
originating  from  contraction  (cp.  p.  247)  is  essentially  long,  and  it 
shortened  only  under  the  conditions  examined  on  p.  135.  In  this 
respect  the  iterative  formation  ^a^e-o'irc-i'  A  64,  belonging  to  i^fayif-y^  is 
instructive.  The  two  consonants  here  gave  occasion  for  the  shortening. 
22  Hence  the  c  of^aytiify,  ^fi7i6iyroQ  has  no  greater  claim  to  be  considered 
original  than  that  of  ^Xelriy,  ^tXiyroCf  and  we  must  regBLrd,  not  fart 
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^cXc  fJitx^ii  but  ^ai77,  ^tXri,  fiixOn  as  the  true  steins.  Compared  with 
primitive  forms  like  6ec»  ^6q,  the  long  vowel  in  the  passive  stems  holds 
its  place  more  obstinately,  as  is  shown  by  ^avijOi,  ^ariiTut^  XvOijyai. 
The  very  close  resemblance  of  the  passive  stems  to  the  derived  £-stems 
of  the  more  archaic  inflexion  makes  it  probable  that  both  belong,  so  &r 
as  the  form  impressed  upon  them  goes,  to  the  same  period  of  l^guage, 
i.e.  to  that  in  which  the  thematic  vowel  in  its  ordinary  form  had  not  as 
yet  been  united  with  the  contracted  theme  in  17  which  had  been  inherited 
from  an  earlier  period.  We  saw  on  p.  246  f.  that  to  understand  <pi\iia 
we  must  start  from  an  earlier  *(f>i\ritfii,  i^iXij-fn,  At  a  time  when 
fiXrifHf  €<^ikriy  3  plur.  e^cXfv  (or  €0/\£i'1)  ^iXij/iCFai,  ^/Xci^  were  not  yet 
limited  to  the  Aeolic  diaJect,  ifpdvriy  and  eridriy  with  their  moods  and 
verbal  nouns  must  have  been  formed.  We  shall  come  back  to  this  point 
in  the  course  of  the  present  chapter  and  try  to  determine  its  importance 
for  the  history  of  the  developement  of  these  forms. 

For  the  indicative  of  the  two  passive  stems  we  have  i5rst  to  take  into 
<K>nsideration  the  quantity  of  the  e,  and  the  different  formation  of  the 
3  plur.  It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  a  trace  of  the  long  e  before 
the  termination  -i'(r)  of  the  3  plur.  had  been  preserved  in  the  entirely 
unique  fnaiOriy  alftan  ftripoi  (A  146).  The  scholiasts  B  L  took  fnavdriy 
to  be  a  '  ^vtKov  ek  mtyKovfiQy  a  dual  form  shortened  from  fiiayQiiTriy ;  but 
no  one  will  be  willing  to  accept  this  view.  Buttmann  Ausf.  Gr.  iL* 
244  saw  in  it  an  aoristic  dual  form  of  the  middle  from  a  stem  fttay 
formed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  primitive  inflexion.  As  ^£k-to  comes 
from  the  rt.  hic,  so  we  might  imagine  a  form  ^^lay-ro  as  a  3  sing.  aor. 
mid.,  and  fiiay-Oriy  (for  ^fAiay-trSrtv,  cp.  ^ix^dai)  would  be  the  correspond- 
ing second  person  dual.  But  there  are  several  objections  to  this  too, 
and  it  is  haj>d  to  make  up  our  minds  to  r^ard  this  form  as  differing  in 
principle  from  fiidyOrieray  which  occurs  in  exactly  the  same  sense  at 
n  795.  Hence  I  consider  it  best  with  Ahrens  (Conjug.  auf  fn  p.  36)  to 
write  ftcavOci',^  but  not  as  though  the  'bucolic  caesura'  produced  the  323 
length  of  the  syllable,  for  what  was  so  r^arded  is  better  explained  as 
original  length;  I  suppose  rather  that  fxiaydty  retained  the  old  length 
of  position  in  the  final  syllable  even  in  thesis.  This  principle  of  explajoa- 
tion  is  recognized  by  Hartel  Horn.  Stud,  i.^  Ill,  at  any  rate  in  cases  of 
«rsis,  with  reference  to  i<pay  and  certain  other  forms  of  the  kind.  For 
we  cannot  really  believe  that  the  original  17  retained  its  natural  length 
unimpaired  in  this  isolated  instance  before  yr  and  the  later  yy,  y. 

The  regular  forms  of  the  3  plur.  in  -cv  are  fiir  more  common  in 
Homer  than  the  longer  ones  in  -iiaay.  Against  46  forms  in  -ev,  e.g. 
Ayeyf  Idytty^  hirfiayty,  Kda^ribty,  ir^x^fr,  rdyvoOeyf  there  are  only  16  in 
"ffffay,  e.g.  fiiyri<ray  (beside  fiiyey),  rdpTrrjirar,  k\6ipriaay^  ^ixj^tiffay,  6wpii\' 
dijaay.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  language  of  later  poets  the  short^ 
formation  is  an  archaism,  used  here  and  there.  From  Pindar  Peter  de 
<]ial.  Pindari  p.  59  cites  16  forms  of  the  kind,  e.g.  fiXdfliy  Kem.  viL.  IS, 
iipOapey  Pyth.  iii.  36,  6y6fiaa6ey  01.  ix.  46,  tfiixOey  Isthm.  ii.  29.  For 
the  dramatic  poets  I  may  refer  to  Oerth  Stud.  i.  2,  257.  There  are 
well-established  instances  in  Eur.  Hippol.  1247  hpvipdiy,  Arist.  Pax 
1283  UdpeffBey,  Yesp.  662  KariyatrOiy :  hence  in  Soph.  Antig.   973  for 

P  itUafBw  is  actually  foond  in  one  M.S.    Cp.  La  Roche  ad  loc.  who  reminds  ns 
of  the  fact  that  the  early  alphabet  had  only  one  sign  for  E  and  H.] 
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the  rvi^XwBiy  of  the  M.SS.  I  have  conjectured  rwfiXvOey,  We  may  quote 
also  e0/Xi|Ocv  (or  iffttXaOev)  Theocr.  vii.  60.  For  the  shorter  forms  it  in 
of  importance  to  notice  that  they  occur  also  on  Doric  inscriptions,  where 
we  may  give  them  the  Doric  accentuation  :  ^uXiyty  C.  I.  G.  3050  L  7^ 
3052  1.  10,  for  which  in  3048, 1.  8,  certainly  only  from  oversight,  ^Xeyifi' 
has  heen  written,  which  Boeckh  with  Buttmann  alters  into  ^ceXfycr. 
KaTs^LK&ffdey  Tab.  Heracl.  i.  122, 143,  ^ceXcxOcv  treaty  between  the  Cretan 
towns  Hierapytna  and  Lyttus  (Naber  Mnemos.  i.  105  1.  13).  From 
Archimedes  Ahrens  Dor.  317  quotes  KariyytMnrdtr^  avyiU^odeyj  ertOey,  It 
is  therefore  well  established  that  the  Dorians  made  use  of  such  forms  even 
in  prose. — Forms  like  iprirvOeyj  KOfffitjOey  are  quoted  as  Boeotian,  and 
occasionally  also  as  Aeolic,  i.e.  Lesbian  Aeolic  by  grammarians  (Ahrens 
Aeol.  211).  That  the  longer  forms  were  not  unknown  to  the  Asiatic 
Aeolians  is  proved  by  icrraQriaay  Sappho  fr.  53  Be.'  We  have  aa 
instance  of  a  Doric  form  of  the  same  kind  from  inscriptions  in  luXiyifiay 
C.  I.  3047, 1.  7.  Evidently  the  two  formations  were  both  in  use  before 
824  the  dialects  parted  off.  In  the  Attic  writers  and  in  Herodotus  it  was 
only  the  longer  ones  which  became  established. 

Except  in  the  3  plur.  the  traces  of  shortening  are  very  uncertain. 
The  ancient  grammarians,  as  Boeckh  conjectures  in  the  notae  criticae  on 
Find.  Fyth.  iv.  115,  regarded  the  Homeric  forms  eTpa<t>ir7jy  E  555, 
Tpa^inty  H  199,  2  436,  y  28  as  shortened.  But  the  intransitive  use  of 
the  active  aorist  trpa^y  is  completely  established  (cp.  above  p.  287),  so 
that  we  are  even  tempted  to  doubt  with  Buttmann  (Ausf.  Or.  ii.'  307) 
whether  the  form  irpai^iiy  later  in  use  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  language 
of  Homer.  For  the  active  forms  may  always  be  restored  by  slight 
alterations,  sometimes  supported  by  traces  in  our  authorities  (e.g.  "9  84 
supported  by  Aeschines  c.  Tim.  §  149). — Besides  these  probably  the  only 
word  that  can  be  quoted  is  errepdifjity  (mpridftyai  Hesych.  But  the 
authority  for  this  is  too  doubtful  to  carry  much  weight. 

Of  the  moods  the  imperative  of  the  lighter  passive  stem  is  represented 
in  Homer  only  by  <l>ayridi  2  198,  f^ayhna  v  101,  while  of  imperatives  of  the 
other  form  there  are  7  examples,  as  oiliaQfiTi  /3  65,  KaTUKoifiridiiTia  I  427, 
(Towe^rw  P  228.— Conjunctives  like  haeiw  (or  ^aZ/w)  K  425,  ^ai^p  T  375, 
^auuty  B  299,  \oXbfOj^  I  33,  iayO^  x  ^^t  freipriOSffiiy  X  381,  irtipridfiToy 
K  444,  optatives  like  Tvvur\Q  N  288,  vetprjdiirjQ  A  386,  haKpiyOeire  F 
102,  and  infinitives  like  ^afifAeyai  Z  150  and  ^afifiyai  N  98,  &pid/iffiit' 
ueyai  B  124,  fiyrjffOfjyai  2  118  hardly  need  any  further  discussion,  still 
less  do  the  extremely  numerous  participial  forms  like  aXdg  U  403, 
frXijyiyTe  G  455,  fiixOttQ  T  48,  pexdiyrog  I  250. 

The  lighter  passive  future  is  represented  in  Homer  only  by  ^ai{(rcai^ 
y  187,  r  325,  ftiyritreffOai  K  365.  Instances  of  the  heavier  are  entirely 
wanting.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Dorians  do  not  exclude  the  active 
personal  endings  for  these  futures  (Ahrens  Dor.  289),  e.g.  trvyaxOiitrovyrL 
C.  I.  2448,  i.  25,  utaTwdrjauf  •  atcovcro^ai  Hesych.  [Phot,  and  Suid.  add 
Aa»f>c(fc],  it>ayijfftiy  Archimed.  beside  hix'^frtrai  and  the  like.  This 
325  peculiarity  is  connected  with  the  similar  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  the 
futurum  exactum  discussed  above  on  p.  436. 

Finally  we  may  mention  a  pair  of  remarkable  deviations  in  the 
Dorian  and  Aeolian  dialects.   To  these  belongs  the  Heraclean  conjunctive 

'This  form  was  not  included  on  p.  5  because  the  meaning  is  not  at  all  passive^ 
bnt  in  formation  it  decidedly  belongs  to  this  category. 
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iyJ^riXTiOiwyTi^iiUi^fl^^iffi  (Tab.  Heracl.  L  152)  where  e  as  often  (cp. 
Gret.  tafft€c=Homer.  tiafity)  is  replaced  by  c  But  it  was  very  unex- 
pected to  find  in  the  decree  of  the  honours  of  Damokrater,  dug  up  at 
Olympia  (Archaol.  Ztg.  1876  p.  1  ff.)  the  three  passive  forms  with  d : 
ayaTiO^f  ^oB^,  inroerraXafitv  1.  32,  35,  37  by  the  side  of  ypaipiy  1.  31. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  d  as  an  older  phase  of  ti  was 
not  rejected  in  this  place  either.  This  fact  throws  new  light  upon  isolated 
forms  with  a,  which  crop  up  elsewhere,  e.g.  crvTrdv,  which  is  found  in 
some  M.SS.  in  Theocr.  iv.  53,  but  is  generally  replaced  by  irvwriy,  and 
ayretraova  given  as  Laconian  [Xen.  Hell.  i.  1,  2d]^*&fre(TavTf  (Ahrens 
Dor.  147). 

I.  THE  PASSIVE   STEM   IN  -i?. 

It  will  be  necessaiy  to  state  somewhat  more  exactly  what  the 
language  possessed  in  the  way  of  these  stems.  For  this  purpose  we 
make  three  divisions,  Homeric,  Attic  and  non- Attic  forms. 

Of  Homeric  passive  stems  of  this  kind  there  are  22  or  23.  I  give 
some  references  for  each  of  them  : 

&yri  (a)  F  367,  cayi?  A  559,  3  plur.  dyey  A  214  {Kuredyri  Arist,  Vesp. 
1428): 

eaXri  (a)  N  408,  3  plur.  &\ey  X  12. 

efiXafiey  ^  461,  fiXafiey  ^  645,  also  Attic  (Aesch.  Thuc.  Aristoph.). 

aya-fipox^y  only  X  586. 

€-^ariy  F  208,  ^awfity  B  299,  ^afjyai  S  493,  also  in  Theogn.  Find,  and 
the  tragedians. 

^dfiri  I  545,  €^dfirifjL€y  N  812,  Mfuy  G  344  etc.  also  in  Pindar  and 
Attic  poets. 

depibt  only  p  23. 

UcLTj  A  464,  B  427,  Karifitvai  ^  210,  KaraKafjyai  also  in  Herodotus 
ii.  107. 

Xlvey  n  607,  iirel  Xlirey  Apftar   dvaxrioyf  the  reading  of  Aristarchus 
'  dydXoyoy  tov  iXtif^dritravy  while  Zenodotus  read  Xiirov,  which  presents  32^ 
difficulties.      airoXix^vac  does  not  make  its  apppearance  before  Dio 
Cassius. 

H'lyri  E  143,  €filyriy  T  445,  fityiutri  B  476,  fiiyfifieyai  Z  161  etc  also 
in  Herodotus  and  Attic  writers. 

ndyri  A  185,  irdyey  A  572,  wayiy  Plat.  Tim.  59. 

KaT-iwXiiyri  F  31,  nXriyeic  9  12,  also  in  Hcrodotus  and  Attic 
writers. 

wT'tppdyn  6  558,  U  300,  ippdyrf  also  in  Herodotus  and  Attic 
poet& 

pin)  y  465,  also  Attic. 

trairfiy  T  27,  vav^  Herod.,  other  forms  of  the  stem  in  Attic  writers. 

rdpirrifiiy  A  780,   irtipiriiTriy  xj/  300,  rpawtiofiey  F   441,  rupjrfifieyai 

a  3. 

reptriffiiyai  (  98,  Tipafjyat  H  619. 
Tfidyey  H  374,  Zi-irfiayey  A  531. 

rpd^ri  A  222,  cp.  above  p.  488,  also  in  Pindar,  Herodotus,  and  Attic 
writers. 

hia-^pv^iv  F  363. 
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i'Tuvri  O  421,  rwrelfic  N  288,  rvwelc  A  191,  also  in  Pindar  and  Attao 
poets. 

^&vil  A  477,  ^AvrifAtv  I  466,  ^ayip-tiv  H  7  etc,  common  in  later 
times. 

S'X^P^  r  23,  kxapnaav  T  111,  xapivrti  K  541,  also  in  Pindar, 
Herodotus,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Plato  Hep.  606. 

There  are  further  the  following  35  additional  from  the  Attic  period, 
many  of  which  make  their  appearance  as  early  as  Herodotus : 

ii-oKi^  Plat.  Phaedr.  258. 

hWay fivai  common  Attic,  efairaXXayp  Thuc.  iv.  28,  dxaXXay^ffo/mi 
Herod,  ii.  120,  Thuc.  This  is  the  only  Attic  instance  of  a  lighter  passive 
formation  from  a  stem  decidedly  derived. 

/3a0j|  Plato  Rep.  429. 

fipaxeitra  Aristot.  Probl.  12,  3. 

ypa^ijvai  Herod,  iv.  91,  Thuc.  Plat.  Dem.  Cp.  avaypaf^fuv  Cret 
inscr.  Naber  Mnemos.  i.  114  ff. 

eK^apiyra  Herod,  vii.  26,  hwolapivra  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  5,  9. 
327        k^vyriv  Pindar,  Tragedians,  Plato. 

BXiftriyai  Aristot. 

KXatrivTEQ  Plato  Bep.  413,  to  liaKXarrey  Thuc.  vii.  85,  e{cacX^iri|tfar 
Xen.  HeU.  v.  4,  12. 

Kara-KXirfivai  Aristoph.  Lys.  904,  Plato,  Xenophon. 

Kovtiaay  Aesch.  Ag.  1278,  iUKovrf  Aristoph.  Nub.  24,  Herod. 
Thucyd.,  avyi:ovri<rtTai  Lys.  iii.  34 

Kpvffn-lQ  Soph.  Aj.  1145,  KpwpiitrovTai  (M.SS.  KpvfMifrovTai)  Eur.  SuppL 
543  Elmsley. 

tK-Xa-icfivai  Aristoph.  fr.  211  Dind. 

Evy-S'Xiyrifiey  Aristoph.  Eccl.  116,  KnTaXtyiiyai  Lys.  xxx.  8,  also 
Thuc.  Plat.  Isocr.  ^-.aXeyfiyai  corresponding  to  ^iaXiye<rdai  first  in 
Aristot.  Eth.  M.  i.  29. 

iK'fiayrjyiii  Plat.  Thaeaet.  191. 

k-fidyirri  Eurip.  Bacch.  1296  and  corresponding  forms  elsewhere  in 
poetry  and  prose. 

KaT-opvxritTopLtQa  Aristoph.  Av.  394. 

ffvfi'wXaicy  Demosth.  ii,  21,  trvfnrXaKdq  Soph.  fr.  548  etc. 

diro-vnyCuy  Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  2,  21,  &7ro-iryiyrierouai  Aristoph.  Nub. 
1504. 

pa^fjyai  Demosth.  liv.  41. 

fii<l>fiyai  Plato,  c^f/op/^v;  Aeschines  ii.  153. 

k'tnrdpTiv  Soph.  O.K.  1498. 

I'vripiiy  (TTiptiQ  Eur.  Ale.  622,  Hec.  623,  with  ffTtpijffouai  Soph.  EL 
1210,  Thuc.  iii.  2. 

iarpcu^Tiy  Solon  fr.  37,  6,  Hdt.  Soph.  Attic  prose. 

trtjiaydq  Aesch.  Eumen.  305,  Kartcn^dyri  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1,  23  etc 

trfaXfiyai  from  Aeschylus  onwards  in  poetry  and  prose :  Soph.  Aj. 
1136,  oi^aXiiattrBE  Thuc.  v.  113. 

vTo-rayci'c  Phrynichus  Com.  ii.  603,  then  in  post-Attic  prose 
(Plutarch);  cp.  Nauck  Bulletin  de  raceui.  de  St.  P^tersb.  xx.  p. 
506. 

TOKiiyai  in  tragedians  (Soph.  Tr.  463)  and  Plato  (Phaedr.  251). 

ra^fiyai  fit)m  Aesch.  onwards  (Sept.  1021). 

i'Tpdwriv  ditto  (Aesch.  Pers.  1027). 
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iwi-TpiPfiyai  Aristoph.  Nub.  1407,  cp.  Demosth.  xviii.  194  etc. 

cVi-rv^p  Aristoph.  Lys.  221,  icrvi^iiffo^ai  in  other  comic  writers.  328 

l-^Bapriv  from  Pindar  (Pyth.  iii.  36)  onwards  in  tragedians,  Herodotus 
and  Thucjdides. 

^vp  Plato  Hep.  494. 

i^^Koc  Aristoph.  Nub.  151,  Plat.  Phaedr.  242. 

Besides  these  there  are  32  more  passive  stems  of  this  kind,  which 
occur  either  only  as  quite  unique  in  older  non- Attic  writers,  or  like 
airoXiir^Kai  in  Dio  Cassius,  only  in  the  post- Attic  literature,  or  are  quoted 
only  by  Hesychius.     Of  these  we  may  notice  the  following : 

yripivroQ  Xenophanes  (fr.  8  Be.^)  according  to  Herodian  ii.  829,  and 
E.  M.  230,  50 

dvdp6s  yrjpfVTos  noXkov  a^avpmpoi* 
yvaf^^vaC  KKaffBrivat^  Kvaft^Brivai  Hesych.    Cp.  Homer,  circ-yva/i^d^- 

IpaKtvTtQ  Pind.  Nem.  vii.  3,  IpaKtlera  Pind.  Pyth.  iL  20. 

ipijriyri  Pind.  01.  ii.  43. 

Kap^  Herod,  iv.  127. 

&ya-Tapeli  ib.  iv.  94  :  cp.  iirdpri  *  UtvriiB'n  Hesych. 

And  as  instances  of  later  imitiEktive  formations 

hyytkfivai  Plut.,  now  banished  from  Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  932. 

hrariv  Kot  hvarariv  Iv  rj  ffvvriQtlq,  Choeroboscus,  Lentz  Herodian  ii. 
800,  hvairaiiffoiTai  N.  T. 

i6\iyriv  Dion.  Hal.,  Luc.  etc. 

The  total  number  therefore  amounts  to  89.  We  can  plainly  see  the 
gradual  developement  of  this  formation,  which  however  by  its  very 
nature  could  never  attain  to  the  wide  extension  of  the  second.  A  glance 
at  our  lists  of  the  thematic  aorist  forms  (above  p.  283  ff.)  shows  con- 
siderable chronological  differences.  It  may  be  further  noticed  that  the 
future  in  the  poet-Homeric  time  is  tolerably  extensively  formed  from 
the  stock  of  these  stems  once  in  existence.  As  Attic  futures  of  the  kind 
in  addition  to  those  already  incidentally  mentioned  we  find :  pKafiii^o^ai 
Plat.,  Isocr.,  fureyypatpiiarerai  Aristoph.  Equ.  1370,  KaraxXtyiicrofmi 
Aristoph.  Plat.,  trvWeyriaofiivoc  Aeschin.  iii.  100,  vayijareTai  Ar.  Vesp. 
437,  hcwXayfiaofiai  Herod.,  Thuc.  the  Orators,  er^ay^ffoirac  Aesch.  Prom. 
367,  £ltpvii€aOai  Isocr.  viiL  140,  KaraffaniiereTai  Plat.,  &iroff<^ayiiaoiyro  329 
Xenoph.  Hell.  iu.  1,  27,  ein-pifiiifferai  Soph.  O.  T.  428,  ^av^erofiai, 
hai^dapfiffofjiai. 

As  to  the  vocalism,  the  stem-syllable  of  these  passive  stems  shows  a 
preference  like  that  which  we  noticed  on  p.  278  above  in  the  case  of  the 
thematic  aorist,  for  the  vowel  a.  28  of  the  lighter  passive  stems  have 
an  a  belonging  to  the  root,  e.g.  ayr},  fia^ri,  ypaiftrij  fiarri,  xiipri,  14  have  a 
by  the  side  of  an  e  in  the  root,  e.g.  0X17,  ^0^17,  fcXairiy,  TrXan;,'  riipTri,  only 
5  retain  the  c :  "AvycXiy,  Oepri,  Xeyiy,  reptrri,  fXeyrjy  o  appears  only  in 
avaflpoxiy,  iK6irriv,  i  is  represented  by  12  instances  e.g.  dXi^iy,  ipiirtij 
KXtyrif  /iiyiy,  v  by  16  e.g.  yXv^iy,  ^vyi;,  ^vrj,  }lnr)(ri.  The  long  vowel  in  the 
above-mentioned  yiypc/c  is  quite  abnormal :  so  are  the  diphthongs  of  the 
un-Attic  forms :  ^yoiyriVy  Christ,  pat.  996,  &voiyiiffo/jiai  LXX,  and  of 

•  i'w\4ieiiy  occurs  very  often  in  the  M.SS.  as  a  variant  for  hrXdieiiw.  In  Polyb. 
iii.  73  <rvy9w\4iefi<reuf  has  been  accepted  by  Bekker  and  Holtscb.  Cp.  tcorcnrXfirfia'r 
ovyScCfiSn,  wtpiirrrK^yfUvots  Hesych. 
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ivye^tpevSeiriy  quoted  from  Hippocrates,  though  the  authority  for  the 
last  is  but  weak.  The  short  vowel  in  the  stem-^Uable  is  as  a  rule  as 
much  liked  in  the  lighter  passiye  stem  as  in  the  thematic  aorists. 

Roots  ending  in  a  vowel  do  not  form  stems  of  the  kind,  as  is  eBtaHj 
intelligible.  Four  roots  in  v  are  exceptions :  ^v  {^uK^viiyai  Hippocr.) 
wTv  {wTvflyai  Hippocr.)  pv,  ^v,  and  also  the  poetical  ^a  (hi^yai)  where 
perhaps  as  in  icailyai  (stem  rav,  icaf^)  a  spirant  has  been  lost.  The 
most  various  consonants  are  found  before  the  i|,  but,  curiously  enough, 
never  I,  The  most  common  is  y,  e.g.  in  ayri,  ivyri,  Xcyij,  payri.  In 
later  Greek  this  intruded  itself  also  into  the  place  of  x  ^  dpvyifMii, 
ayaiTTvyijyai  (Hippocr.),  ylwyrjyat,  and  corresponding  to  this  we  Sad  at 
this  late  date  Kpv^rjyai  beside  Kpwpijyat.  Lobeck  discusses  these  cases  on 
Soph.  Aj.  V.  1145 :  cp.  Principles  iL  141. 

We  come  now  to  the  difficult  question  of  the  origin  of  this  stem,  for 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  we  are  quite  without  the  help  of  a  clearly 
corresponding  form  in  any  other  language.  In  my  Tempora  und  MM 
p.  330  I  explained  the  lighter  passive  stem  as  from  the  rt.ja  (Skt  Jd) 
}  go,  the  same  as  that  which  I  considered  to  be  the  source  of  the  present 
formation  in  -ja  (p.  206  f.)  and  the  Sanskrit  passive  suffix  -ja.  The 
close  connexion  of  the  Indian  passive  with  the  present  expansion,  whidi 
even  in  the  case  of  active  terminations  is  not  unfrequently  associated 
with  an  intransitive  or  even  a  passive  force,  has  been  confirmed  by 
Delbruck's  Altindisches  Yerbum  p.  166  ffi  In  the  same  way  the  use  ci 
the  Latin  ire  in  a  passive  sense  (e.g.  venum  ire)  serves  to  strengthen  the 
hypothesis  that  a  verb  of  going  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  passive  formation. 
My  explanation,  though  put  forward  even  by  myself  with  some  reserve, 
has  found  acceptance  with  several  writers.  Yoretzsch  de  inscriptione 
Cretensi  (Hal is  1862)  thought  he  had  found  a  confirmation  of  it  in  the 
gloss  of  Hesychius  iXax^a'  ihapri  Kpfjrec  He  takes  c-Xa^-^a  as  the 
3  sing,  of  a  passive  aorist  from  the  rt.  Xa^,  which  he  regards  as  identical 
with  that  of  the  common  Greek  pafffftiy  strike,  smite,  and  he  thinks 
that  the  assumed  j  of  the  rt.  ja  has  been  preserved  here  in  the  form  of 
the  vowel  i.  Such  a  confirmation  of  my  previous  view,  based  on  original 
authorities,  would  be  very  attractive  to  me ;  but  although  the  d  of  this 
form  has  now  found  support  in  the  Elean  form  quoted  on  p.  491, 1 
cannot  make  any  use  of  it.  Even  if  the  explanation  of  this  completely 
isolated  iXaxLa  as  a  passive  aorist  should  be  admitted  to  be  correct,  it 
would  not  be  by  any  means  certain  that  i  here  represented  a  j,  for  in 
the  Cretan  dialect  this  vowel  before  other  vowels  has  not  imoommonly 
originated  from  c,  e.g.  in  £ai/i£c=Homer.  etafiey,  in  rc^toc=Att.  dipioQ 
(Helbig  de  dial.  Cret.  p.  25).  Hence  eXax^a  might  very  well  have  come 
from  *i\a')(ea. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  various  objections  to  my  previous 
explanation,  which  now  prevent  me  from  regarding  it  as  correct.  The  j  of 
the  added  root^'a  would  have  been  treated  in  a  completely  different  way  in 
the  passive  stem  and  in  the  present  stems.  For  tiie  latter  J  gives  rise  to 
all  those  changes  in  the  preceding  consonants  mentioned  on  p.  211  ff.  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  why  e.g.  the  hypothetical  i^piK-jd-fii  should  become 
if^piorarta,  but  hpaK-ja  ^pax-rj,  why  (pay-jij  should  become  <l>alytif  but  ^y-ja 
iftayTi,     The  length  of  the  vowel  in  i'^pdicff-fjLey  i'^paKrf-re  and  in  uie 

*  Compare  U^afip  •  iicKavB§  A^Ucmkci  in  Hesych.  according  to  the  conyincing 
joBtifioation  of  the  M.S.  reading  by  Ahrens  Dor.  p.  49,  and  Hfip  *  icav^g. 
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infinitive  ^poKfj- vat  would  remain  unexplained.  While  in  Sanskrit  the 
passive  appears  quite  as  a  present  formation,  the  Greek  passive  stems  331 
have  nothing  corresponding  to  the  present  expansion  of  the  stem  bj  ja. 
Further  the  long  e,  which  in  itself  might  indeed  have  come  very  well 
:&om  the  vowel  of  the  rt.  ja  (cp.  U-vai),  must  have  established  itself  with 
wcmderful  tenacity  in  this  particular  formation.^  But  the  main  point 
lies  in  the  following  consideration.  We  were  compelled  to  r^ard  these 
passive  stems  as  recent  Greek  formations ;  and,  as  we  are  by  no  means 
inclined,  from  the  advanced  point  of  view  of  the  philology  of  the  present 
day,  summarily  to  refer  the  phenomena  of  individual  languages  to  Indo- 
G^rmanic  primitive  forms,  the  explanation  put  forward  thirty  years  ago 
in  harmony  with  the  procedure  of  comparative  grammar  then  alone  in 
vogue,  which  had  all  the  boldness  of  youth,  but  often  stood  in  need  of  a 
sifting  process,  loses  very  much  of  its  probability.  Now-a-days  chrono- 
logic^ considerations  alone  prevent  us  from  seeking  the  explanation  of  a 
relatively  recent  and  distinctively  Greek  form  in  a  completely  obsolete 
form  of  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  language ;  and  we  can  regard  as 
probable  only  such  an  explanation  as  agrees  well  with  other  phenomena 
of  Greek  itself,  and  is  confirmed  by  precedents  in  European  formations. 

An  explanation  of  this  kind  for  our  passive  stem  has  been  attempted 
first,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  Schleicher  Comp.^  p.  812  in  the  following 
words :  '  Possibly  however  this  c  or  17  is  nothing  but  an  expansion  of  the 
stem  after  the  £Ekshion  of  the  derived  verbs,  the  stems  of  which  are  not  un- 
commonly treated  as  though  their  final  letter  were  the  final  letter  of  the 
root  (cp.  Lesb.  Aeol.  ^tXiy/xc  O.  H.  G.  Jiahe-m  etc.).  As  the  form  of  derived 
verbs  was  used  in  Lithuanian  and  Latin  to  express  the  function  of  a  past 
tense,  so  it  may  have  been  employed  here  to  produce  that  of  the  passive. 
It  is  not  the  case  that  all  recent  formations  are  compounds.*  These 
words  seem  to  me  to  contain  the  germ  of  the  true  solution  of  the  riddle. 
We  have  pointed  out  above  the  complete  phonetic  agreement  of  the  332 
Aeolic  imperfects  of  the  e-conjugation  with  our  passive  aorist.  In  forms 
like  iycipriy,  ifiiyric,  idyrj,  repcrfi fier ai  it  is  quite  impossible  to  see  at  once 
whether  tiliey  are  Aeolic  imperfects  like  i<l>l\rjy,  ivori,  or  passive  aorists  of 
ordinary  Greek.  The  Lesbian  Aeolians  actually  form  the  infinitive  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  from  the  stems  of  both  kinds :  KaXjiv,  liraurip  on  the 
one  hand,  cVra^iyi'  (cp.  yerijOrjy,  fiEdvffOriv)  on  the  other.  It  would  be  a 
strange  accident  if  in  spite  of  this  the  two  formations  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  each  other.  The  lighter  passive  stem  has  besides  many  points 
of  contact  with  those  e-stems,  the  interchange  of  which  with  shorter 
stems  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  the  6-class  (p.  258  ff,).     Compare 

^eypaxjyffKa  (p.  266)  and  cypac^i/y 
otadnica  (p.  267)  \  ^„  j   »*.,       %    , 

€rr€p4a>,  itrrispria'a  (p.  269)  beside  iariprfv 

rpan^a,  in  a  different  application  (p.  269)  beside  irpdmjv 

€ppvrjKa  (p.  270)  beside  ippinjv,  pv^aofiai 

TVJTT/a'd         „  „      tTvmiVf  rvrnjaop^ii 

*  A  somewhat  differing  attempt  to  explain  these  forms  on  the  same  principle 
may  be  found  in  Westphal's  Formenlehre  der  Gr.  Sprache  ii.  1, 290.  He  explains 
i'fjUyri'P  to  be  for  i-fuyta-Wf  regarding  the  c  as  the  representative  of  the  j*.  Most 
of  the  argoments  developed  in  the  text  hold  good  also  as  against  this  explana- 
tion. 
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In  cases  where  there  is  no  dijSerenoe  of  meaning  as  in  the  forms  of 
the  roots  la,  /$v,  veto  it  is  the  most  impossihle  to  deny  the  ocMnnum 
character.  For  deoaiy-ica  and  e-^diy-v,  Kt)(apq6Ta  and  i^aptiy  we  niiist  set 
down  the  same  stems  lat},  x^P^>  ^^^  '^^  h&ve  to  decide  between  twa 
equally  dubious  hypotheses,  viz.  the  on^,  that  this  agreement  is  based 
upon  chance,  and  the  other,  that  other  t^ise  forms  beside  the  aorist  and 
future  can  occasionally  be  formed  from  a  pa^ive  stem.  Others  how- 
ever of  the  forms  cited  above,  like  ffrvycai,  yeypd^i/ica,  have  an  active 
meaning,  so  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  deriving  them  from 
a  passive  stem.  Hence  we  should  only  have  pure  accident  left.  After 
what  has  been  said  there  can,  I  imagine,  be  no  doubt  about  the  tme 
state  of  the  case.  We  may  say  with  confidence :  the  lighter  patsive 
stems  are  nothing  hut  stems  expanded  by  the  addition  of  e,  and  infieded 

13  in  the  Aeolian  fashion.  The  0-stems  have  in  fact  repeatedly  presented 
themselves  as  important  new  formations  at  different  points  in  the  sphere  of 
the  European  languages,  and  they  often  appear,  as  we  have  seen  especially 
on  p.  269,  and  in  the  case  of  the  future  on  p.  477,  acting  as  ^second*  or 
vicarious  stems  by  the  side  of  shorter  ones,  especially,  outside  of  Greek, 
in  the  Latin,  Lithuanian  and  Slavonic  present.  The  same  stem-ezpanaion 
we  recognized  in  the  case  of  the  perfect  as  an  extremely  important 
contribution  towards  understanding  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Latin 
perfects.  Here  our  investigation  brings  us  back  once  more  to  the  same 
phenomenon.  If  any  one  diose  to  quote  the  Elean  forms  in  d  cited  on 
p.  491  as  an  objection  to  our  representation,  we  could  answer  that  the 
Eleans  too  furnish  the  e  in  the  neuter  participle  ypa^eV,  and  that  thwe- 
fore  the  d  in  loO^,  hirotrraKantv  is  based  upon  a  very  extensive  prefer. 
enoe  of  this  dialect  for  d,  upon  which  we  cannot  form  a  more  definite 
opinion,  until  more  materials  are  at  our  command. 

But  one  circumstance,  we  must  admit,  seems  to  stand  seriously  in 
the  way  of  our  view  : — ^the  meaning.  Whence  comes  the  passive  mean- 
ing for  this  passive  stem.  I  cannot  get  over  this  point  as  easUy  as 
S(^eicher  does  with  what  he  says  about  'function.'  It  is  one  of 
Schleicher's  weak  points  that  he  withdraws  into  a  cold  nescience  before 
all  questions  of  meaning,  with  the  timidity  all  his  own.  But  it  is  true 
that  transitive  and  intransitive,  active  and  passive  meaning  are  not 
unfrequently  interchanged  in  an  extremely  capricious  fashion.  For 
instance  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  reason  why  the  aorist  hKHvai 
along  with  ^unrofiai  reached  its  shai-ply  passive  force;  and  some 
might  wish  to  employ  such  examples  in  order  to  throw  overboard  any 
question  as  to  internal  reasons  in  the  case  of  our  passive  stems.  But  the 
Cjise  is  difierent  here.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  more  than  once 
that  by  no  means  all  passive  aorists  of  this  formation  have  a  rigorously 
passive  force.  Ktihner  Ausf.  Gr.  i.'  p.  560  says  '  the  so-called  aor.  iL 
pass.  IB  nothing  but  an  aor.  ii.  act.  constructed  according  to  the  formation 
in  /it  with  an  intransitive  force.'  The  meaning  of  very  many  of  these 
forms  is  intransitive,  not  passive.     Thus  the  category  of  the  passive  is 

4  completely  inapplicable  to  lafjyai  learn,  yriptig  grown  old,  dipflyai  warm 
one's  self  {ewei  ice  wvpoQ  Oepita  p  23),  pvfjyai  flow,  fxayifyai  grow  mad, 
(Tairtlrai  rot,  raKfjyai  melt,  reporfj/iiyai  dry  (^eifiara  h*  ^eXioto  fuyoy  rep^fi^ 
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fievat  ahy^  ^  98,  oh^i  fwi  alfia  repfffiyai  Zvyarat  H  519),  ipayfjyai  appear, 
Xapfiyai  rejoice ;  i^iKKdirfiffay  in  Xenophon  Hell.  v.  4,  12  and  elsewhere 
means  not  '  they  were  stolen '  but  *  they  stole  away/  IvyiKiyrifity  in 
Arist.  Eccl.  116  not  *  we  were  assembled'  but '  we  assembled  ourselves/ 
In  short  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  here  as  elsewhere  the  passive 
force  is  only  a  special  developement  from  the  earlier,  partly  intransitiye, 
partly  reflesdve,  force. 

In  this  way  we  obtain  for  comparison  a  tolerably  large  number  of 
formations  phonetically  similar,  and  as  we  shall  now  with  more  con- 
fidence assert,  comparable  with  these  passive  stems  in  meaning  and  not 
merely  in  external  form.  We  saw  on  p.  244  f.  that  the  intransitive  force 
attaches  to  the  verbs  in  -ear,  though  not  exclusively,  yet  to  a  large  extent, 
and  much  more  commonly  than  to  the  kindred  verbs  in  aor,  wa.  We 
there  compared  the  prevalent  intransitive  usage  of  the  Latin  verbs  in 
«•«,*  and  the  Church-Slavonic  verbs  in  ijetu  Our  Greek  passive  stems 
in  e  may  be  very  well  connected  with  these.  At  least  in  the  case  of 
some  passive  aorists  Latin  and  Greek  completely  agree.  We  may 
compare  torrere  with  repfffjvai.  If  the  participle  answering  to  the  latter 
occurred,  its  stem  would  necessarily  be  *Tep€r£vr,  which  would  exactly 
eoincide  with  the  Latin  torrent :  in  the  same  way  fulgere  answers  to 
^Xcy^i'ai,  and  there  is  more  justice  in  the  old  comparison  of  cdrere  with 
Kapfjyai  than  one  might  think  at  first  sight,  the  two  meeting  in  the 
notion  of  to  be  shorn,  bereft.  The  late  licet  is  to  linquit  much  as  cXiVii 
to  \ifiirayii  or  Xdiru  (Princ.  iL  61).  Freqv£n8  presupposes  a  verb 
*frequere  to  be  close,  crowded,  which  agrees  with  ^payc/c,  for  which 
there  is  but  late  authority  (Princ.  i.  376).  The  difference  between  the 
proceeding  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the  Eomans  lies  mainly  in  this, 
that  the  former  brought  together  transitive  and  intransitive  forms  into 
the  unity  of  one  verbal  system,  as  indeed  happens  frequently  elsewhere,  335 
and  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  primitive  verbs.  Compare  tem^fii — 
c(m;v,  ^v(tf— «^i;p.  The  Komans  on  the  other  hand  treat  pencUhre  and 
pendere^  J€teSre  sxidjacere  as  distinct  verbs,  and  carried  each  out  through 
all  the  forms,  though  these  were  far  less  numerous.  Hereby  the  e-stem 
inflected  in  the  Aeolic  fashion  becomes  one  of  the  diflerent  valuable 
members  in  the  body  of  the  same  verb,  and  thus  acquires  a  very  different 
appearance  from  that  of  the  Latin  e-stem.  In  Greek  the  intransitive 
usage  may  have  been  favoured  also  by  the  resemblance  of  the  termina- 
tions -lyv,  -rifuyf  'tirej-v^ay,  -lyrifi'  to  the  past  tense  of  the  rt.  is,  a  resem- 
blance indeed  which  in  the  case  of  several  personal  forms  could  only 
make  itHelf  felt  with  time.  For  we  have  learnt  to  recognize  traces  of 
^(Tfieyj  ^<rTtf  ^trrriy,  hence  it  would  be  wrong  to  conjecture  that  such  a 
resemblance  was  the  proper  source  of  the  passive  usage. 

If  we  survey  once  more  the  course  which  in  our  view  the  language 
struck  out  for  itself  in  giving  a  stamp  to  these  forms,  we  may  lay  down 
the  successive  steps  somewhat  as  follows : 

1)  At  a  time  when  the  European  languages,  and  still  more  probably 
the  two  South-European  languages,  had  not  separated  from  eacdi  other, 
by  the  side  of  monosyllabic  verbal  stems,  there  came  into  use  also  in 
many  cases  disyllabic  stems  characterised  by  the  addition  of  an  6,  inter- 
changing with  the  shorter  ones. 

*  Friedr.  Haase  in  his  '  Vorlesangen  liber  lat.  Sprachwissenflchaft  *  i,  97 
describes  the  oharactezistio  of  the  verbs  in  artf  as  <  quiet  rest  in  a  state.' 
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2)  These  stems  were  inflected  quite  after  the  pattern  of  the  deriyed 
stems  proceeding  from  orja^  and  hence  fell  to  the  e-conjugation. 

3)  In  this  conjugation,  as  distinguished  from  others  proceeding  from 
the  same  primitive  form,  the  intransitiye  meaning  prevalently  farmed 

itself. 

4)  At  a  time  when  the  process  of  creating  these  e-etems  was  at  iti 
height,  the  Aeolic  method  of  inflexion,  characterised  by  the  long  e,  pre- 
vailed in  Greece. 

5}  Thus  were  formed  in  imitation  of  the  imperfects  the  indicative, 
in  imitation  of  present  imperatives,  conjunctives,  optatives,  and  verhtl 
nouns  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  lighter  passive  stems. 

6)  Developing  further  the  tendency  pointed  out  under  3)  these 
stems  found  their  employment  only  with  an  intransitive  and  passive 
force. 
36        7)  It  was  only  later  on  that  the  corresponding  futures  were  formed 
from  the  same  stems  on  the  analogy  of  the  numerous  futures  in  -i|ot>|iOf . 

n.  THE  PASSIVE   STEM  IN   .^,y. 

Here  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  individual  forms.  From 
Homer  onwards  the  passive  formation  in  0  is  very  common.  According  to 
my  collections  there  are  in  that  writer  130  aorists  of  this  sort  from  stems 
of  the  most  various  kinds,  a  remarkable  excess  over  the  22  of  the  lighter 
formation.  In  later  Greek  it  is  not  worth  while  to  do  more  than  count 
the  forms  proceeding  from  consonantal  stems.  There  are  251  of  these. 
From  vowel  stems,  and  from  all  denominative  stems  this  passive  stem  is 
properly  to  be  expected  in  every  case,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
tance whether  it  actually  occurs  or  not.  Hence  I  content  myself  with 
citing  Homeric  examples  of  verbal  stems  of  different  kinds.  Homeric 
aorists  of  this  kind  are  aXriOriv  £  120,  yvfivwdri  x  1>  ^^^^  ^  ^^f 
idrrieiy  U  280— .£0/\x0i7C  *:  326,  i}tx0i?  T  368,  epvXlxOri  ^  396— cpc/o^ 
H  146,  lutTxiaBri  n  316,  iriKaaQtv  M  420,  Kpw^Bri  N  405,  Ij^Xa^frav 
"9  387,  ivixptfJi<peelQ  H  272— a/>rui'0iy  A  216,  ophdri  E  29,  <f^&ave€y  A 
200—hyipdfi  A  152,  Aepdev  9  74 — aihiffdnre  j3  65.— Of  peculiar  forms 
I  may  mention  &x^^^^'  ^vT^Oiyrc  Hesych.  as  Mor.  Schmidt  is  un- 
doubtedly right  in  reading  in  accordance  with  the  alphabetical  order,  in 

the  place  of  the  ^x'''*'  ^^  ^^^  ^^'  '^^^^  aorist  to  the  present  &x*^M<" 
is  especially  noteworthy  because  of  the  present  form  ^xdofiat.  Also 
ef-i-atrOey'  iyiXacrav,  ^lexvOriffay,  quoted  before  on  p.  79  because  of  the 
augment,  fiepOeitra  *  trreprideiara,  hfitpBtitra  placed  already  by  Lob^k  EL 
L  37  along  with  fieipirai  *  aripiTai  and  d/iep^oi.  Another  word  fiopOiiyai  * 
Treipadfjyai,  yeyiardai  is  less  clear;  still  it  must  certainly  belong  to 
ififwpe,  etfiaprm.  Of  o^vtrOiji'ai  '  divoraffOaif  x<'^<^^^*'°'  nothing  else  is 
known. 

With  regard  to  the  vocalism  of  the  stem-syllable  we  have  to  notice 
two  points,  first  the  a,  which,  as  in  the  middle  perfect  and  in  the  lighter 
passive  stem  (cp.  p.  493),  so  here  too  sometimes  answers  to  the  e  of  other 
forms,  and  secondly  the  intensified  vowels.  The  appearance  of  the  a  we 
)7  touched  upon  on  p.  82  in  speaking  of  the  Homeric  iA<pOri  which  with 
Aristarchus  we  derived  from  ewofiai.  There  is  good  authority  for 
rpa^dfivai  o  80,  raptftdiy  (  99,  Taf!pdri  r  213,  251,  ip  57,  according  to 
which  I.  Bekker  was  certainly  right  in  writing  rap^Oihi  in  e  74,  whiie 
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KarsffrpA^ti^ay  in  Herodotus  L  130  (Steuii  t.  1.  KareirTpa^riiray), 
icrrpdfdfi  in  Sophron  fr.  78  Ahrens^  arpa^Bivrtq  in  Theocr.  vii.  132 
make  their  appearance  beside  the  Homeric  mpt^Bivrt^  though  for  t^  in 
B  575  arpaifdiyre  is  given  as  the  variant  of  the  cod.  M.  dapOelc  was  used 
for  the  usual  ^apc/c  by  the  comic  writer  Nioocharis  (Mein.  Com.  ii  844), 
itnrapOfirf  ffwapOrierofiai  have  no  authority  according  to  Yeitch  p.  529, 
avooToXdeyTit  is  read  on  the  inscription  of  the  Cnossians  C.  I.  3053 
1.  4,  iLtroaraXdj  in  the  Schol.  T  on  0  21. — ^While  in  the  cases  mentioned 
a  liquid  was  usually  present,  the  a  is  produced  by  a  nasal  in  ^av0i|  P 
650  etc.,  ^aydey  A  200,  iU^ayOey  T  17,  with  which  compare  ^aai^- 
TaroQ  (v  93).  The  similar  ticrayOri  belongs  only  to  late  Greek  (LXX). 
It  is  only,  as  is  shown  by  &yipdri  A  152,  depdty  8  74,  repdcVre^  Find. 
Pyth.  iv.  82,  a  phonetic  tendency  appearing  quite  sporadically  which  is 
here  in  question.     We  shall  come  by  and  bye  to  the  a  of  irdOji  etc. 

An  intensified  stem-vowel,  mostly  in  imitation  of  the  present,  meets 
us  in  this  passive  stem  under  exactly  similar  conditions  as  in  the 
middle  perfect  and  in  the  sigmatic  aorist.  We  may  take  as  examples : 
6\€updriyai  Lys.  Plat.,  diriyfic/^Oii  Xen.  An.  ii  5,  15,  iZtiyQii  (Herod. 
€^1X^1)9  ^^iyBiitrofiai  common  Attic,  eirccx^JKac  Thuc.  i.  80,  (tv\dijyai 
Find.  Trag.,  rivxdtjyai  Hippocr.  beside  Hom.  irvx^it  (A  470),  Ivtiadriv 
common  Attic,  and  so  iXiif^Qriy  (as  early  as  Hymn,  in  Merc.  195^), 
€KTr\rixfin^o,i  Eur.  Tro.  183,  ff«:i70^7}vac  Plato,  (fvyrrix^n^^^  Eur.  Suppl. 
1029. 

The  y  before  B  is  not  fixed  in  primitive  verbs,  a  circumstance  which 
again  reminds  us  of  the  perfect  (cp.  above  p.  419  f.).     Instead  of  e  we 
find  in  such  cases  a :  KaT-i-Kra-Biy  E  558  (cp.  erraK,  ctrraro,  KT&aBai), 
{TaBnv  Homeric  and  Attic  (rdOiy  *  375  etc.).     Perhaps  f/3a6i|-  kytyvififi 
belongs  here,  supposing  we  are  to  asstune  that  the  gloss  \b  Boeotian — ^in 
which  case  we  must  write  kfiaBti — fix)m  the  root  pa=ya,  ytv  recorded  338 
in  the  Boeot.  )daya=yvi'^.     c/3aOif  would  then  be  connected  with  yc- 
yaao'f,  yeyaoic,  licyiyaatrBt,     Still  fiaiveiy  might  also  be  intended  in  the 
sense  of  cover,  beget.    In  the  case  of  i:\iyuf  and  Kphuf  the  want  of  a  nasal 
in  the  passive  stems  icXidiy,  KpiBti,  may  doubtless  better  be  explained 
from  the  interchange  of  the  stems  k\i  and  K\iy,  Kpi  and  Kpiy.     Hence  the 
fluctuation  in  Homer :  eKXiyBri  F  360,  xXiyBiiTfiy  K  350,  but  €K\{Bn  r  470, 
i:\iBrjyai  a   366,   haKpivBlifjieyai  T  98,  KpiyBiyriQ  N  129,  but  hiiKpiBty  B 
815,  while  subsequently  the  forms  without  y  are  alone  in  use.     The 
fluctuation  between  stems  with  and  without  y  met  us  in  another  way  in 
ZripiyBfirfiy  II  756  beside  drjpiofiai  (Pind.),  ihpvrBrjiray  F  78,  H  56  beside 
i^pv€  'B  191,  afterwards  almost  exclusively  lipvBrjyai :  hprvyBri  has  the 
two  present  forms  aprvyia  and  aprvw.     Forms  like  utplvBi)  U  509,  kficLpayBri 
1212,  UripayBri  ^  348,  fnayBriffay  U  795,  where  the  y  is  generally  an  in- 
tegral and  indispensable  part  of  the  verbal  stem,  show  how  little  there 
was  any  phonetic  tendency  to  suppress  the  y  before  0.     Finally  it  is 
worth  while  noticing  how  the  nasal  makes  its  way  in  from  the  present 
stem  in  the  Herodotean  iXdfi^Briy  (vi.  92,  ix.  119),  for  which  elsewhere 
we  have  iKiftfBjiv  following  the  precedent  of  ctXi/^a,  in  late  Greek  iXiifif- 
017V.     Cp.  p.  174. 

We  have  mentioned  incidentally  above  that  the  two  passive  stems 
are  in  use  side  by  side  incomparably  moi^  commonly  than  the  sigmatic 

*  fXi^nr  Calllm.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  94  is  certainly  properly  corrected  by  O. 
Schneider  after  Blomfield  into  fXci^fcy. 
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aorist  by  the  side  of  the  primitive  or  thematic.    Eren  in  Homer  we  find 
the  pairs : 

fi\afi€v  and  tfiXai^Sriaav  (^  387). 

hafuv  and  ZfjirfiivTa  (A  99). 

fuyrivai  and  iAt:)(diifitvai  (A  438). 

rapwfififv  and  rapipOfj  (9  57). 
In  Attic  the  following  are  in  use : 

e^aXt^p  and  aXu^Oiv  (both  in  Plato). 

awrjWdyfiy  Aesch.  Pr.  750  and  dWaxOn  Eurip.  I.  A.  798  (ch.) 

fiatl>rjvai  (Plato)  and  dirc/3a06i7  (Aristoph.  fr.  366  Dind.) 

efvyijffai'  Plato  Rep.  508  and  i;evxBuoa  Plat.  Polit.  302. 

eVXtViiK  (cp.  above  p.  492)  and  eKXidfjy  (Plat.  Xen.) 

Kpw^els  Soph.  Aj.  1145  and  Kpvfdiyra  Soph.  El.  837. 

^i^cVra  Eur.  fr.  486  D  and  pt^Ocircc  Eur.  Hec.  335. 

durpifiri  Thuc.  i.  125  and  Tpi^Oe'i^a  Thuc.  ii.  77. 

raicp  Eur.  fr.  230  and  ^wrnxOeiQ  Eur.  Suppl.  1029. 
For  the  usage  of  the  tragedians  Person  on  Eur.  Phoen.  986  (=972^ 
Dind.)  thought  he  had  discovered  the  rule,  '  asperas  et  antiquas  fbrmas 
adamarunt  Tragici,  ideoque  aoristos  priores  praetulere.'  But  apart  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  lighter  aorists  are  just  as  old  as  the  heavier 
ones,  the  rule  is  not  obser^^ed,  as  Yeitch  has  shown  under  aWatrtrut  p.  45 
by  a  number  of  examples.  The  unrestricted  choice  between  two  eqtdva* 
lent  forms  still  seems  to  many  a  scholar  something  unworthy  of  a  formed 
language,  though  our  own  mother-tongue  gives  a  precisely  similar 
instance  in  the  parallel  usage  of  wob  and  wehte,  frug  and  fragte,  [Cp. 
our  own  use  of  my  and  mine,  loves  and  loveth,  kUTd  and  killed  :  and  see 
D.  B.  Monro  on  Homeric  Grammar  §  57.1  In  this^  case  fortunately 
the  metre  not  uncommonly  presents  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  paasion 
for  alteration. 

If  we  now  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  origin  of  the  passive  stems  with 
0,  it  is  in  the  first  place  quite  certain  that  these  stems  find  their  place  in 
a  larser  group  of  forms  which,  though  very  differently  used,  are  oon* 
nected  together  by  the  addition  of  the  same  consonant.  We  must  there- 
fore first  take  a  survey  of  these  forms. 

6  elsewhere  than  in  the  passive  stem. 

The  present  forms  in  -Ota  and  the  past  tenses  in  -do-y  have  been 
actively  discussed  and  diligently  collected  by  modem  grammarians,  not 
as  yet  following  in  the  lines  of  comparative  philology.  The  discussion 
was  set  on  foot  by  the  question  raised  by  Elmsley  on  Eur.  Med.  186  and 
Soph.  O.  C.  1015,  whether  the  past  tenses  in  -ado-y  provided  with  this 
termination  are,  as  the  English  critic  maintained,  aorists,  or  imperfects. 
Buttmann  Ausf.  Gr.  ii.^  p.  61  fil,  Lobeck  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  but 
especially  Immanuel  Herrmann  in  the  Erfurt  programme  of  1832  'de 
verbis  Graecorum  in  aOew,  edety  exeuntibus'  and  still  more  thoroughly 
Wentzel  in  the  Oppeln  programme  of  1836  'qua  vi  posuit  Homems 
verba  quae  in  Ow  cadunt?'  have  discussed  actively  this  question  of 
meaning  and  accentuation — for  the  latter  concerned  the  critics  espedally. 
G.  Hermann  has  incidentally  (on  Soph.  O.  0.  1015,  and  on  Eur.  Phoen^ 
1184)  expressed  himself  as  against  Elmsley.  Valuable  investigations  iik 
a  different  direction  are  fumished  by  Lobeck  KheoL  92  ff.     We  caa 
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therefore  draw  upon  the  collections  of  these  predecessors  in  exhibiting 
here  the  stock  of  forms.  We  give  past  and  present  tenses  side  by  side  as 
our  present  question  is  only  that  of  formation. 

A)    Presents  in  •dm  and  Past  Tenses  in  -9o-v. 
1)  From  monosyllabic  vowel-stems. 

a)  With  a  short  stem-vowel. 

t'trx^'Oo-i',  poetical  from  Homer  onwards  (ttrxede  M  184,  hvtfT\iQoiAtv 
€  294,  (TXiQ^rbt  0  537,  erxt^^Mey  Pind.  01.  L  71,  ax^Ouy  Aesch.  Ptom. 
16,  KaracrxiO^yTeg  Soph.  EL  754). 

The  otiier  fonns  of  the  same  kind 

€-/ia0o-r,  e-TraOo-p  and  e-hpaOo-y  (by  the  side  of  t-hapOo-y)  have  been 
discussed  above  p.  280  and  284  f.  They  are  distinguished  from  e-^x^^^^ 
by  the  fact  that  the  0  is  not  limited  to  this  one  tense-stem. 

b)  With  a  long  stem-vowel. 

PpiSta  from  Homer  onwards  {f^pid^ucri  r  112,  ftpldofiiyri  0  307,  fipiOeic 
Soph.  Aj.  130,  fipidei  Plato  Phaedr.  p.  247)  with  the  perfect  fiifipidE 
(n  384).  The  accessory  nature  of  the  6  is  shown  by  fipi-apo-g  (IVinc.  ii. 
77).  The  comparison  with  fiptvdvop,ai  and  lith.  br^ti  to  fill  (intrans.), 
suggested  by  Job.  Schmidt  Vocal,  i.  124,  according  to  which  the  Q 
would  belong  to  the  root,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  use  of 
^iQtiy, 

yTido'fiirtuy  Quint.  Smym.  xiv.  92,  yrido^evfi  Anthol.  Pal.  vi.  261, 
yilOoyrai  Sext.  Empir.  p.  567,  11  ed.  Bekker.  There  are  further  the 
tperfect  yiyrida  cited  above  p.  401,  and  the  present  yridiu>  to  be  discussed 
hereafter.     The  rt.  ya/  underlies  the  shorter  yaiu>  (Princ.  i.  211). 

Ky{]dw,  KyiiOofiai,  a  by-form  to  Kpata,  which  can  be  quoted  from  Aris- 
totle onwards. 

yiiOuf  Plat.  Polit.  289,  shorter  present  form  vcwssLat.  neo, 

irXiiObf  from  Homer  onwards  (irXiiHu  ^  218,  wXfidey  6  214)  Dor. 
irXddtif  {irX&dovtri  Aesch.  Choeph.  589  chor.),  in  prose  nXrfdovvfiQ  iLyopag, 
There  is  also  irfVXiyOa,  cp.  above  p.  401. 

iyiirprfioy  only  I  589.     A  present  npfiOij  is  nowhere  found. 

vvOu  poetical  from  Homer  onwards :  irvderat  A  395,  and  in  later 
prose.    wit-o-y=i'LAt.  pus,  miw  show  that  the  6  is  an  accretion  (Princ.  i.    341 
356). 

6iro<rfi6eiy  only  quoted  by  Athenaeus  xiii.  591  from  the  grammarian 
HerodicuSy  a  pupil  of  Crates. 

c)  With  preceding  consonants, 

&X^'fiai,  Cp.  p.  265,  and  for  the  origin  of  the  root  &x  (^X'^^^f^^') 
Princ.  L  234. 

effdw  poetical  and  late  prose  present  from  the  rt.  i^,  beside  the  usual 
ItrSiti:  eaeovrec  8  231,  irlyc  teal  iaO'  w  141,  UBti  Aesch.  Ag.  1597, 
ladovraQ  Philippides  Coon.  Meineke  iv.  p.  469. 
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2)  From  disyllabic  stems. 

a)  In  a. 

Bekker  Anecd.  p.  383,  31. 

kfivvaetTt  Aristoph.  Nub.  1322,  iLfiwaQEiy  Soph.  O.  C.  1015,  Eur* 
Iph.  A  910,  &fivyaOov  (imper.)  Aesch,  Eumen.  438. 

^lutKa-dw  Aristoph.  Nub.  1482,  ^iwKddeiy  Eurip.  fr.  364,  25,  Fktcv 
Euthyphr.  p.  15,  £^«wica0£c  Ar.  Vesp.  1203. 

inr-eiKdeoifii  Soph.  El.  361,  TrapeucdSn  Plato  Sophist,  254,  eUdeoyra 
Soph.  Trach.  1177. 

i'ipya-dey  E  147,  diroipyaQi  ^  599,  IvvtipyaQov  S  36,  direipyddjf 
Soph.  O.  C.  862,  KOTttpyddov  (imper.)  Aesch.  Eumen.  566. 

KaT'€'KelaBi  •  KareKoifiriOri  Hesych.  with  which  compare  Klaadat  •  cct- 
^m  cited  p.  120. 

IxiT't'KiaQt  n  685,  fitT-i-Klado-y  A  52,  2  581,  then  in  ApoUon.  Shod. 
and  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Diau.  46. 

treXdOiiQ  Aesch.  fr.  131,  veXnOei  Bhea.  556,  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  58» 

b)  In  €, 

iiytpiOovrai  to  dytiput  T  231,  -yro    M  82  etc.,  ijyepiOetrOai  K   127.. 
Cp.  dypddey  (Doric?)'  trvydytiv  Hesych.  on  the  analogy  of  UpyaOoym 
f)€piOovrai  F  108,  $  12,  then  in  Apollon.  Rhod. 
f2        'ApiOovcraf  doubtless  belonging  to  dpiaxw. 
ifiiduf  TO  ifiCj  Cramer  Anecd.  Oxon.  i.  87,  7. 


ipidovtri  T  517,  I  813,  kpieritn  A  519,  tptdt  V  414,  l^piBoy  Theocr. 
21,  expanded  epiOil^ia  A  32. 

OaXidiMfy  \P  191,  BaXidoyTtc  ^  63,  I  467,  OaXieovaty  Theocr.  xxv.  16. 

ytfiiQovTo  A  635,  yefiiOijy  Nicand.  Ther.  430. 

i'trmpiOoyro  *  eerweipoy  Hesych. 

TeXiOei  H  293,  rtXidovffi  M  347,  rcXcOoircc  p  486,  then  in  Pind 
(Pyth.  ii.  78),  and  the  tragedians  (Aesch.  Suppl.  1040,  Eur.  Med.  1096> 
rtXiOei  Tab.  Heracl.  i.  111. 

(paidwy  A  735,  Soph.  Eur.  ^^aidovtra  fx  132. 

<t>X(yieei  P  738,  (f^XtyidovTi  *  358,  tpXiytdoiaro  *  197,  Aesch.  SnppU 
87,  (pXiyidijjy  Soph.  Trach.  99. 

XpefJiiOwcri  Oppian  Cyneg.  i.  163,  liri)(pefii6iay  Apoll.  Khod.  iii.  1260. 

There  is  also  with  a  long  e 

dX})Ow  quoted  from  ffippocrates  and  Theophrastus.  Babr.  131,  5 
^XriOoy, 

c)  In  V. 

fiapvdti  n  519,  Hes.  0pp.  215,  j^apvdorro  Quint.  Smym.  xiii.  6. 

ijXvOo-y  quoted  above  p.  284.  It  is  best  to  refer  it  to  a  rt.  iX  with 
the  expanded  by-form  cXv,  which  occurs  in  Trpoc-iyXv-riz-f,  irpoc-^Xv-ro-c 
and  in  eXijXv-Te  (above  p.  387,  Princ.  ii.  179;  cp.  rt.  /aX  beside  aXw-<rt-c, 
rt.  fep  beside /cpv  p.  122),  especially  as  the  aorist  is  thus  brought  into 

^  Elmsley  and  after  him  Dindorf  and  others  write  &Xica0cir  and  regard  iXjcdifim 
as  an  *  invenlion  of  the  grammarians/  and  so  in  the  rest  of  the  verbs,  though  I 
do  not  in  every  case  mention  it,  in  all  corresponding  instances. 
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oonnexioii  with  the  present  efy)(pfmi  (p.  197).  Fick's  attempt  to  start 
from  a  root  Xi;0=Skt.  rudh  (Ztschr.  xix.*250,  Wbrterb.  i.»  200)  is  not 
at  all  borne  oat  by  the  meaning,  and  would  lead  to  the  separation  of 
^PXo/iat  and  fjXvdo'V,  The  syncope  of  a  v  in  ^XOov  would  eJso  be  hard  to 
explain.  From  cX  ^X-Oo-v  is  formed  independently,  just  as  4Xv-6o-y  from 
cXv.  For  the  perfect  form  cp.  p.  398.  But  perhaps  the  Skt.  rudh  is 
itself  only  a  variant  of  a/rdh,  and  comes  like  this  from  ar, 

fAiyvOei  n  392,  fnvvQovai  P  738,  Hes.  0pp.  244,  Aesch.  Eum.  374, 
Soph.  O.  C.  686. 

i^divvQovtTi  Z  327,  ^Qivvetiv  B   346,  t^Blweov  P  364,  a-wwf^Bivifdiain  343 
ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  683. 

d)  In  consonants. 

A  special  group  is  formed  by  the  presence  of  <r  before  Q  : 

ktaQbt '  dvfioy  ataOtav  11  468,  Ovfjioy  Sivde  Y  403.  The  connexion 
with  Afifiif  &iuf  (lirel  0c\ov  &'iov  rirop  O  252),  aa^ui  etc.  from  the  rt.  vd 
breathe  (Princ.  i.  483  f.)  cannot  be  doubted.  attrSta  is  probably  for 
afer-Ow  and  is  most  closely  connected  with  aiTfxov  *  irvev^a  Hesych. 

fiifidaOtay,  only  in  this  form  N  809,  O  676,  U  534.  The  a  here 
probably  comes  flom  a  ^,  so  that  (iifiavduiy  is  to  be  explained  from  the 
expanded  rt.  fiaB,  occurring  in  /3a^-o-c  '  fia^-ii^w. 

&XiirOoy  from  Homer  (Y  470)  onwards,  oXiirOayu  from  Sophocles 
onwards,  perhaps  frH>m  a  stem  yXtr  (yXtd-xpo-t) :  Princ.  i.  458. 

(pixOijy  e  83,  kpix^ofiiyf)y  *  317,  Hymn.  ApolL  Pyth.  180  is 
probably  rightly  grou()ed  by  Spitzner  (Exc.  34  ad  Iliadem)  and  others 
with  the  almost  equivalent  ipeikutf  to  which  it  is  related  on  the  ground 
of  its  second  £  much  as  ipripilaT^  to  tpiilut  (above  p.  418).  Cp.  'Epex^cvc 
and  *lipi\Q6yioQ, 

B)    Formations  further  derived. 

Besides  B  we  find  other  expanding  elements  in  the  following  forms : 

ynQiut  beside  yfiOofieyoQ  mentioned  above  p.  501,  is  not  imcommon  in 
poets  fix)m  Homer  {tS  140,  eyriOt€  li  127)  onwards,  as  well  as  yriOritrta, 
yridfian,  yriOiw  is  quite  parallel  to  gaudeo,  and  is  related  to  the  shorter 
formation  as  ijdew  to  tnidtt)  (Lobeck  Ehem.  93  f). 

vw-etKadetay  only  in  Oppian  Halieut.  v.  500. 

opi-^Qtov  only  4^  30  ttoXXoi  ixky  fioeg  upyol  6iii\Qioy  h^fX  tridiipu  : 
Spitzner  and  others  are  certainly  right  in  taking  it  in  the  sense  of 
wpiyOfiaay. 

The  view  of  Wentzel,  that  the  Homeric  forms  aytrxidieiy  (c  320)  and 
li  €r\€dieiy  irepl  Tepfia  ^  466  are  not  aorist  infinitives  but  present  forms 
of  the  same  formation  as  the  three  just  quoted,  is  perhaps  correct. 

An  t  forming  the  present  meets  us  in  iadiij  (cp.  p.  207). 

The  following  again  are  expanded  in  a  different  way :  344 

KiyaO-ii^uf,  which  occurs  only  in  Hesych.,^  while  the  substantive 
KiyaOicTfta  thence  derived  is  found  in  Aesch.  Prom.  124. 

opoOvytif,  opodvye  N  351,  O  595,  c  292,  opodvyoy  ^  312,  utpoOvyiro 
Aesch.  Prom.  200,  evidently  belonging  to  opiyta,  opyvfn, 

'  Of  the  different  meanings  of  this  verb  t9id{uyj  iiwodjitravplittw  «car&  fuxfAp 
avwiyovraj  fyioi  fAiyvpiCttv  Kut  kikcik  it  is  only  the  last  which  comes  into  considera- 
tion here. 
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It  is  worth  while  noticing  how  various  the  stemB  axe  from  whid 
these  formations  are  produce(L  By  the  side  of  stems  little  diflfering  boa. 
the  root,  such  as  those  cited  under  1),  we  find  stems  which  we  are  justi- 
fied in  regarding  as  present  stems.  This  comes  out  most  plainly  in  the 
case  of  ^Oii'v.dai  and  furv-Owf  from  which  we  can  restore  the  piesenft 
stems  in  -w  (p.  108  ff.).  As  ^dt-vv-Ow  is  to  rl-yvfiai,  so  ia  i)/Lcv-ya-^r 
(cp.  Fritzsche  Stud.  vii.  386)  to  a  hypothetical  ^afiv-va-fiai,  and  c-c/-a-6«-r 
to  the  i-Kl-a-ro '  ik'tyiiro  (cp.  p.  120)  actually  preserved  in  Hesychius, 
KareKelade  to  the  Kta-^dai  *  KeivOai  also  quoted  by  him.  Hence  we  shiU 
be  inclined  to  compare  also  the  a  of  ireXa-Ocir,  a\ca-0eiv  with  that  in 
&ya'fiaif  epa^fiai  (p.  118  ff.). 

C)    Meaning. 

This  is  to  be  discussed  in  two  directions.  In  the  one  case  it  is  a 
question  of  the  interchange  between  active  or  transitive  and  passive  or 
intransitive  usage, — ^relations  which  have  to  be  taken  into  oansidet*- 
tion  especially  for  the  understanding  and  the  correct  analysis  of  the 
kindred  passive  aorists, — and  in  the  other  of  the  dispute,  which  has  been 
carried  on  with  more  zeal  than  insight,  whether  the  pdst  tenses  belong- 
ing here  are  past  imperfects  or  aorists. 

With  re^u*d  to  the  first  point,  we  meet  with  an  extraordinary  variety. 

We  can  distinguish  three  cases : 

1)  Decidedly  transitive  forms. 


~r       ---  'I    — / r  I "  — ^^       L 

Vesp.  1203),  eriirprjOor  fiiya  Acrrv  I  589,  viiOeiy  spin,  triiOeiy  aft, 
tffvipidovTo  *  £(T7rctpoi',  \\r}\iitDva — cnrnipyaQt  \aov  4>  599,  I'fiideir 
=f/i£ci',  ^ApyeiovQ  ci  Yloaeihatoy  op 60 we  N  351. 


2)  Decidedly  intransitive. 

5 

tipaOoy,  eKladoVf  eiKaOiiy,  treXdOeiyf  fJiaKpa  fii/icurOiay  fi  S09, 
fiplOeiy^  TftpidoyTcn,  iiyepiSovro,  v £/li£ do  vro  (they  were  feeding— 
pascebantur),  fiapvOti  3c  fioi  w^iog  vtt*  avrov  11  519,  Hes.  0pp.  215, 
KaraKtlaOey'  KaTeKOinijdff,-^t8foi  daXiSoyrec  i!  63,  ifiXiot  ^aid^^v  A 
735,  yvi  h'  Hhri  reXidcL  II  293,  xpf/^«^«t»',  nvSeffdai,  &x^^^^^h 
6pi\0£oy, 

3)  Fluctuating  instances  in  Homer. 

TToXcv  ^Xeyf  6ci  P  73S,  wpcroi  (bXeyiOovffi  2  211,  ij3'  ortvac  /«*• 
vvdy  O  492,  fiiyvOei  3e  re  epy*  aydpatwtay  U  392,  i^diyvdowi  ^Xor 
Kfjp  K  485,  Tovgie  h*  ta  <l>6iyvd€iy  B  346,  iiv£<r\iOofi€y  Aa  j(.elpat  i 
294,  ohhe  hvyaaOrj  alyj/a  fiaX*  liy€r\e6ieiv  fityaXov  vvo  KVfiaroQ  Ipfiiit  e 
320;  wXiiOeiy  in  the  eai'lier  time  is  only  intransitive  :  irorafnf  ivXifiom 
ioiK^tQ  £  87,  wXrjdovtrriq  uyopdg  (Attic),  but  in  later  poets  irXrideiy  is  tran- 
sitive also  :  irXi/Oec  ^'  aire  KvireXXa  fiowy  yXdyoc  4^^  t^^^  olAy  Quint. 
Smym.  vi.  345. 
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From  these  groupings  it  becomes  plain  that  we  cannot  talk  of  any 
definite  meaning  for  this  class  of  verbs.  Still  the  intransitive  force  is 
the  prevalent  one, 

The  other  question,  whether  the  forms  in  -6oi',  -dofifir  are  of  an 
aoristic  or  a  present  kind,  has,  as  we  saw,  raised  much  dust.  After  all 
that  has  been  said  in  this  book  as  to  the  nature  of  the  aorist,  it  hardly 
needs  any  further  explanation  that  here  as  everywhere  the  aoristic  force 
does  not  inhere  originally  in  any  one  form,  but  only  gets  attached  to  it 
by  the  isolation  from  an  indicative  present.  The  fact  that  there  are 
numerous  presents  in  -Ow  should  of  itself  be  enough  to  warn  us  against 
the  mistake  of  looking  for  anything  particularly  aoristic  in  the  6.  As 
we  saw  on  p.  275  that  the  question  whether  erpairoy  is  aorist  or  imper- 
fect can  only  be  decided  upon  the  basis  of  another,  whether  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  dialect  Tpairtit  occurs  as  an  indie,  pres.,  so  here  toa 
But  this  criterion  is  in  the  present  instance  an  extremely  unsafe  one  for 
us,  for  the  lack  of  a  recorded  present  form  may  very  easily  be  the  result 
of  pure  accident.  Wentzel,  though  he  deserves  the  credit  of  refuting 
erroneous  views  with  regard  to  tide  aoristic  force,  yet  himself  starts 
from  false  assumptions.  He  says  on  p.  19  on  etrxiOov  :  Ego  statue,  priore  346 
parte  hujus  verbi,  quia  est  aoristus,  initium  actionis,  et  altera  parte,  quae 
est  facta  terminatione  eBu)  continuationem  actionis  inceptae  vel  statum 
indicari,  qui  est  effectua  actionis  inchocUae,  How  are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  syllable  trx^,  the  same  as  that  which  underlies  the  nonunal 
forms  tr)(i'tfi'Qy  a^t'hovy  (f^oXiiy  tT\rifLa^  or  even  the  phonetic  group  (T^,  as 
Wentzel  assumes,  had  from  the  first  an  indwelling  aoristic  force  %  The 
only  important  support  for  the  aoristic  force  of  the  form  is  the  infinitive 
(f\iQitiv,  but  Wentzel  justly  remarks  that  this  might  come  under  the 
analogy  of  optxQtov,  The  accentuation  of  the  participle  ax^Otuv  as  an 
oxytone  in  defiance  of  all  authority  was  regarded  by  Buttmann  (ii.^  63) 
as  over- bold.  trxiOtay  has  maintained  its  ground  in  the  recent  editions 
of  Pindar  Pyth.  vi.  19,  and  no  trace  of  aoristic  force  can  be  detected 
there.  In  the  texts  of  the  tragedians  <rxc6fe)v  is  now  adopted  for  the 
most  part  after  Elmsley  [cp.  Jebb  on  Soph.  El.  356] :  thus  Soph.  £1. 
754  KaTatrxeOoyreg.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  other  forms,  e.g.  eUaOtiv 
which  in  El.  1014  has  certainly  nothing  aoristic  about  it,  but  is  yet 
generally  accentuated  elKudilr,  It  is  only  Bergk  who  preserves  the 
traditional  accent.  The  zeal  of  Elmsley  and  his  followers  against  the 
accentuation  of  such  words  as  presents  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  from 
the  endeavour,  laudable  in  itself,  to  destroy  i*oot  and  branch  the  not 
duly  supported  presents,  which  often  used  to  pass  current,  while  forms 
baptized  with  the  name  of  aorists  were  held  to  be  admissible  in  varied 
multiplicity.  It  is  further  certain  that  a  decidedly  aoristic  force  never 
established  itself.  Hence  I  conclude  that,  as  Buttmann  has  already 
decided,  we  have  no  right  to  alter  the  accentuation,  and  that  we  have  to 
keep  ourselves  free  from  subtle  splitting  of  hairs  with  regard  to  present 
or  aorist  force  in  these  cases. — How  little  the  appended  0  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  any  one  tense-stem  comes  out  clearly  fh)m  our  whole  state- 
ment of  the  case,  and  espedaUy  frt>m  its  sporadic  occurrence  in  the 
perfect,  e.g.  ytyrfOa,  niirovda,  eX^AvOa,  as  well  as  from  the  extension  of 
the  sound  over  different  tense-stems,  discussed  in  Princ.  i.  81  f. 
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It  is  worth  while  noticing  how  yarious  the  stemB  axe  from  wfaidk 
these  formations  are  produced.  By  the  side  of  stems  little  diflTering  finut 
the  root,  snch  as  those  cited  under  1),  we  find  stems  which  we  are  justi- 
fied in  regarding  as  present  stems.  This  comes  out  most  plainly  in  the 
case  of  iffBtrv-dw  and  fiirv'Ouff  from  which  we  can  restore  the  present 
stems  in  -w  Cp,  108  ff.).  As  ^Oi-vv-Ow  is  to  rl-yvfiai,  so  is  ifAv^ra^Bihv 
(cp.  FritzBche  Stud,  vii  386)  to  a  hypothetical  ^afiv-va-fiat,  and  i-Ki-^-^v 
to  the  i'Kl-a-To'  tKiviiro  (cp.  p.  120)  actually  preserved  in  Heeychiiu, 
KareKiiaOi  to  the  Kia-erOai  *  KelffOai  also  quoted  by  him.  Hence  we  shiU 
he  inclined  to  compare  also  the  a  of  weXa-Our,  aXKa-deiy  with  that  in 
Aya^fiaij  epa^fiai  (p.  118  ff.). 

C)    Meaning. 

This  is  to  be  discussed  in  two  directions.  In  the  one  case  it  is  a 
question  of  the  interchange  between  active  or  transitive  and  passive  or 
intransitive  usage, — relations  which  have  to  be  taken  into  considetft- 
tion  especially  for  the  understanding  and  the  correct  analyna  of  the 
kindred  passive  aorists, — and  in  the  other  of  the  dispute,  which  has  been 
carried  on  with  more  zeal  than  insight,  whether  the  pAst  tenses  belong- 
ing here  are  past  imperfects  or  aorists. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  we  meet  with  an  extraordinary  variety. 

We  can  distinguish  tlii*ee  cases : 

1)  Decidedly  transitive  forms. 

To  these  belong  dcorOciii'  (dvfior),  aXtiOeiy  giind,  etrdut  and  Ifrdluy 
epidta  (oie7(u  /icXetfcDvec  ohvpofieyrjy  epiSovvir  r  617)^  ^Hiticddei  v  (ai^xpovc 
cpo^rac  crjfioTwy  dnitKadeiv  Eur.  fr.  364,  25,  Kawpov  ihutKaOii  iror' Aristoph. 
Vesp.  1203),  iviirpriOov  ftiya  Acrrv  I  589,  viiBtiv  spin,  trijOeiy  fflfl, 
itftripiQovTO  *  itnriipovy  Tlr}\iiwva — awnipyade  Xaov  <b  599,  e'fiiSety 
=f/iecr,  ^ApyetovQ  Ce  Hoaeihatoy  opoOvve  N  351. 

2)  Decidedly  intransitive. 

edpaOor,  IklaOoy,  elicadity,  TrfXaOccv,  fiaKpa  (iiliatrdwy  N  809, 
I3pl0eiy,  rjipiSovTaty  ^ycpeOovro,  vc/icOo  vro  (they  were  feeding — 
pascebantur),  (iapvdet  hi  fioi  w/xoc  vw^  ahrov  11  519,  Hes.  0pp.  215, 
KaraKeiaOey'  Karek'oi/iijSfi,  ^iSfoi  OaXiOoyrec  ^  63,  ijiXtOQ  <^ait)vy  A 
735,  vvj  h*  i)hfj  TtXidei  II  293,  xpf/^^'^e^^  irvdeffSai,  &x^^^^^h 
6pi\6eoy, 

3)  Fluctuating  instances  in  Homer. 

woXiy  (jiXeyidei  P  IZS,  nuporoi  ibXtyiQovffi  2  211,  jj3'  orcvac  /**- 
vvBy  O  492,  uivvQti  li  re  e/oy' aKdpa»Tritfi/ H  392,  ^0c  vvOoveri  ^Xqv 
Kfjp  K  4S6,  TovgCe  3'  ia  ifkOiyvdeiy  B  346,  apetrxiOofiey  Act  j(.£lpac  i 
294,  ohhi  hvyaaOri  alyj/a  /^aX*  ayer\e6£€tp  fieyaXov  vvo  KVfiaroQ  Spfi^c  < 
320;  vXriOeiy  in  the  eai'lier  time  is  only  intransitive  :  worafi^  irXifdom 
ioiKutg  £  87,  wXriduvarriQ  ayopdg  (Attic),  but  in  later  poets  irXridtiy  is  tran- 
sitive also  :  wXifiii  h*  aiJre  tcvtrtWa  fiowy  yXdyoQ  ij^i  ical  oiwy  Quint. 
Smym.  vi.  345. 
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From  these  groupings  it  becomes  plain  that  we  cannot  talk  of  any 
definite  meaning  for  this  class  of  verbs.  Still  the  intransitive  force  is 
the  prevalent  one, 

The  other  question,  whether  the  forms  in  -Oov,  -BofAtiy  are  of  an 
aoristic  or  a  present  kind,  has,  as  we  saw,  raised  much  dust.  After  all 
that  has  been  said  in  this  book  as  to  the  nature  of  the  aorist,  it  hardly 
needs  any  further  explanation  that  here  as  everywhere  the  aoristic  force 
does  not  inhere  originally  in  any  one  form,  but  only  gets  attached  to  it 
by  the  isolation  from  an  indicative  present.  The  fact  that  there  are 
numerous  presents  in  -Ow  should  of  itself  be  enough  to  warn  us  against 
the  mistake  of  looking  for  an3iiiing  particularly  aoristic  in  the  6,  As 
we  saw  on  p.  275  that  the  question  whether  erpairoy  is  aorist  or  imper- 
fect can  only  be  decided  upon  the  basis  of  another,  whether  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  dialect  Tpdiru  occurs  as  an  indie,  pres.,  so  here  too. 
But  this  criterion  is  in  the  present  instance  an  extremely  unsafe  one  for 
us,  for  the  lack  of  a  recorded  present  form  may  very  easily  be  the  result 
of  pure  accident.  Wentzel,  though  he  deserves  the  credit  of  refuting 
erroneous  views  with  regard  to  the  aoristic  force,  yet  himself  starts 
from  false  assumptions.  He  says  on  p.  19  on  itrxiQov  :  Ego  statuo,  priore  346 
parte  hujus  verbi,  quia  est  aoristus,  initium  actionis,  et  altera  parte,  quae 
est  facta  terminatione  Sw  continuationem  actionis  inceptae  vel  statum 
indican,  qui  est  effectua  actionis  vncltoatae.  How  are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  syllable  a^f,  the  same  as  that  which  underlies  the  nominal 
forms  tryi'ffi'Q,  a\e'^6y,  oxoXi)^  (r\rjfiaf  or  even  the  phonetic  group  ff\f  as 
Wentzel  assumes,  had  from  the  first  an  indwelling  aoristic  force  f  The 
only  important  support  for  the  aoristic  force  of  the  form  is  the  infinitive 
(Tx^Oiny,  but  Wentzel  justly  remarks  that  this  might  come  under  the 
analogy  of  6pe\d€oy.  The  accentuation  of  the  participle  axiQwy  as  an 
oxytone  in  defiance  of  all  authority  was  regarded  by  Buttmann  (ii.^  63) 
as  over- bold,  trxidijy  has  maintained  its  ground  in  the  recent  editions 
of  Pindar  Pyth.  vi.  19,  and  no  trace  of  aoristic  force  can  be  detected 
there.  In  the  texts  of  the  tragedians  trxeBwv  is  now  adopted  for  the 
most  part  after  Elmsley  [cp.  Jebb  on  Soph.  El.  356] :  thus  Soph.  £1. 
754  KaTa(r)(€B6yTiQ.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  other  forms,  e.g.  ilKaQiiy 
which  in  El.  1014  has  certainly  nothing  aoristic  about  it,  but  is  yet 
generally  accentuated  tiKuQiiv,  It  is  only  Bergk  who  preserves  the 
traditional  accent.  The  zeal  of  Elmsley  and  his  followers  against  the 
accentuation  of  such  words  as  presents  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  from 
the  endeavour,  laudable  in  itself,  to  destroy  I'oot  and  branch  the  not 
duly  supported  presents,  which  often  used  to  pass  current,  while  forms 
baptized  with  the  name  of  aorists  were  held  to  be  admissible  in  varied 
multiplicity.  It  is  further  certain  that  a  decidedly  aoristic  force  never 
established  itself.  Hence  I  conclude  that,  as  Buttmann  has  already 
decided,  we  have  no  right  to  alter  the  accentuation,  and  that  we  have  to 
keep  ourselves  free  from  subtle  splitting  of  hairs  with  regard  to  present 
or  aorist  force  in  these  cases. — ^How  little  the  appended  0  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  any  one  tense-stem  comes  out  clearly  from  our  whole  state- 
ment of  the  case,  and  especially  from  its  sporadic  occurrence  in  the 
perfect,  e.g.  ytyrjOa,  viwoyOa,  iXijkvOa,  as  well  as  from  the  extension  of 
the  soimd  over  different  tense-stems,  discussed  in  Princ.  i.  81  f. 
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and  in  heu  (O.  H.  G.  hiu)  we  no  longer  reoognue  a  demonstnttiTe.'  IMi 
explanation  I  disputed  in  my  Tempora  n.  Modi  p.  325,  mainly  on  the 
ground  of  the  meaning,  and  proposed  an  alternative  one,  in  wUch  I 

>0  started  for  -i^v  and  -Oi^v  from  a  common  primitiTe  foTmJtf^r,  e^g.  for 
k'liiyri-v  and  e-filxOfi^r  from  k-fiiy-jif-y^  and  identified  this  syllaUe  j^ 
with  the  Skt.  rt.  jd  go.  This  explanation  broke  down  upon  the  impos- 
sibility of  tradng  back  the  B  tiftear  other  stem-consonants  than  explosiTeB 
to  j ;  and  besides  the  forms  in  -Oo-r,  -Out  etc  so  remained  quite  out  of  con- 
nexion with  those  in  .Of^i%  For  these  reasons  I  proposed  anotto 
explanation  in  Ztschr.  L  25  ff.  The  strange  phenomenon  presented  by 
the  passive  force  of  an  active  form  of  a  verb  of  doing  I  tried  to  get  rid 
of  by  referring  the  syllable  -O17  to  the  rt.  dha,  but  at  the  same  time 
explaining  the  length  of  Uiis  syllable  by  means  of  a  union  of  the  rt.  dha 
with  /a,  thus  explaining  -Brj-y  from  -Oc-i|-v,  Le.  the  formative  syllable  of 
this  passive  aorist  as  a  passive  aorist  from  the  rt.  Be.  The  meaning  did 
indeed  get  its  due  thus,  but  it  was  a  bold  assumption  that  this  -69 
contained  implicitly  a  second  stem,  which  had  been  annihilated  without 
leaving  a  trace.  And  there  was  no  example  whatever  of  a  passive  aorist 
after  the  fashion  of  the  presupposed  i-Bt-jri-y.  With  the  exception  <Sf  a 
few  passive  formations  from  stems  in  v,  roots  ending  in  a  vowel  always 
reject  the  addition  of  the  termination  -17  to  form  the  passive  stem. 
Further,  the  appeal  to  the  verb  Jio,  probably  coming  from  dha-jd-mi  is 
'all  the  less  satisfactory  that  Hesychius  quotes  a  partially  comparable 
Birifii  in  the  active  meaning  of  iroiuf.  Still  my  theory  met  with  the 
approval  of  Schleicher  Comp.^  812  f.,  while  other  scholars  like  Scherer 
G^h.  der  deutschen  Sprache  p.  202  and  Fick  Ztschr.  xx.  359  returned 
to  Bopp*s  view.  The  notion  of  Bopp  that  the  lighter  passive  stem  e.g. 
efiiyrjy  is  a  mere  *  mutilation '  of  the  heavier  e.g.  ifiixBrir  is  the  only  part 
of  his  theory  which  we  may  regard  as  definitely  antiquated. 

The  phonetic  diifference  between  the  terminations  -dn-fifyf  -Bff-re  etc 
and  the  simple  c  Bt-fjLir,  t-Bs-Te,  on  which  I  formerly  hud  some  stress, 
after  the  conclusions  to  which  we  came  above  p.  135  as  to  the  vocalism 
of  the  primitive  aorists,  has  no  significance  for  the  present  question. 
Hence  if  there  was  once,  as  I  consider  certain,  an  old  primitive  *£-6i|-ficr, 
*£-^i;-r£,  it  becomes  still  more  improbable,  that  by  the  side  of  this  there 
was  a  eecond  *&Tf-fieyy  ^Bn-Ttf  as  I  formerly  assumed,  contracted  firom 
"dE-'jfi-fjiiy,  *B€-jn'Ti,  which  was  preserved  in  the  terminations  of  the 

51  passive  aorist.  There  remains  of  com*se  the  difficulty  of  the  meaning. 
A  verb  of  doing,  which  in  cognate  languages  is  used  to  form  causatives, 
is  applied  in  Greek  to  denote  suffering.  Scholars  have  attempted  to 
make  this  difference  of  meaning  intelligible  from  different  sides  by  means 
of  the  usage  of  the  primitive  aorists.  Pott  even  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  Etym.  Forsch.  i.  187  compared  the  intransitive  -O^rai  with  the 
intransitive  orn-vai,  both  as  opposed  to  riBri/jii  and  Ifrrrifju.  The  same 
notion  has  lately  been  worked  out  by  Fick  Ztschr.  xx.  359  and  by 
Inama  in  his  well- written  article  *  degli  Aoristi  greci  *  Rivi»ta  di  Rlo- 
logia  1873  p.  279.  Both  scholars  lay  stress  on  the  reflexive  meaning 
as  an  intermediate  between  the  active  and  the  passive.  It  cannot 
indeed  be  denied  that  the  intransitive  meaning  attaches  to  several 
primitive  aorists  as  distinguished  from  other  forms  from  the  same  root. 
Of  26  such  formations  with  an  active  termination  this  is  the  case  with 
7,  viz.   in  /3^i'ai,    or^rai,  aTroo'vX^i'ai,  {vfr/^X^rijr,  trfifjyatf  ^vFaCy  f¥vatf 
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while  e.g.  in  yvijyai,  rrWiy  icXvOi^  <''X<'^»  rXfivai  we  cannot  detect  the  slightest 
trace  of  an  intransitive  application.  Hence  we  cannot  speak  of  any 
extemdve  analogy  of  meaning.  Under  any  circumstances  it  would  still 
be  hardly  intelligible  why,  if  the  syllable  Sri  in  earlier  times  really  had 
a  reflexive  or  intransitive  force,  this  should  have  survived  only  in  com- 
position, ana  not  where  it  was  used  independently.  Hence  I  hold  the 
coi\iecture  that  this  was  always  the  case  to  be  completely  untenable.  In 
the  sharpest  contrast  with  the  roots  /3a,  ffra,  ^v,  ^u,  which  occur  as 
intransitive  in  the  most  different  verbal  and  nominal  forms,  it  would  be 
hard  to  establish  this  clearly  for  any  form  whatever  belonging  ix>  the 
rt.  Oe,  Hence  I  hold  it  to  be  idle  to  ascribe  to  the  syllable  Ori  itself  the 
intransitive  force  which  comes  out  so  clearly  in  the  passive  aorists. 
Besides,  this  would  create  a  separation  between  the  forms  in  Brf-v  on 
the  one  side  and  those  in  -do-y^  -Out  on  the  other  along  with  the  weak 
past  tense  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  which  we  are  hardly  entitled  to 
assume. 

The  correct  view  seems  rather  to  be  tlie  follomng.  We  must  give 
up  treating  the  appended  syllable  as  the  immediate  sign  of  the  force 
which  appears  in  the  usage  of  these  forms.  Scholars  were  not  previously  352 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  interval  which  exists  between  the  time  at  which 
a  category  of  forms  originated,  and  the  time,  often  long  subsequent,  at 
which  their  employment  became  fixed.  The  agreement  of  so  many 
languages  proves  that  even  before  their  separation  the  composition  of 
more  significant  roots  with  the  root  dha*  do '  was  carried  out  tolerably 
extensively.  We  cannot  talk  of  a  special  force  for  formations  of  such  a 
kind,  for  every  verb  in  itself  denotes  an  activity,  and  it  is  tolerably 
unimportant  whether  the  exponent  of  the  conception  of  activity  is 
expressed  or  omitted.  The  periphrastic  use  of  the  verb  Mo '  in  German 
dialects,  e.g.  'er  that  kommen'  and  in  "Rngliwh  e.g.  Mid  you  comef^ 
*  he  did  not  come,'  presents  us  with  a  parallel  from  a  later  period  of 
language  to  what  we  assert  for  the  earlier  period.  Such  compositions 
with  dha  were  then,  I  believe,  used  at  a  much  later  period,  during  which 
men  were  no  longer  conscious  of  their  origin,  in  order  to  complete  in 
various  ways  the  system  of  verbal  forms  which  was  gradually  becoming 
more  widely  ramified,  and  to  fill  up  deficiencies,  which  had  originated 
owing  to  phonetic  losses.  In  this  way  the  Teutonic  weak  verbs  got 
their  past  tense,  though  in  the  rt.  do,  which  in  the  French  acttiel 
expresses  rather  the  present  time,  certainly  nothing  is  contained  which 
could  point  to  the  past.  Thus  the  aorist  stems  in  -»y  and  -Orf,  which  in 
their  form  were  active,  came  to  be  used  as  intransitive  and  passive.  The 
former  formation  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  above.  We  were  able 
in  that  case  to  discover  many  intermediate  links  and  stages  for  the 
developement  of  meaning.  A  similar  service  is  done  for  us  here  by  the 
forms  in  which  0  is  connected  with  the  ordinary  thematic  vowels. 

As  to  the  phonetic  relation  between  these  forms  in  -Bto  and  -do-y  and 
those  in  -diy-v,  we  can  hardly  feel  any  doubt.  In  discussing  the  verbs 
which  follow  the  older  method  of  inflexion  we  have  seen  repeatedly  that 
all  the  so-called  verbs  in  -fii  have  a  tendency  to  follow  the  stream  of  the 
verbs  in  -cw,  which  in  time  overspread  everything,  and  that  in  two  ways, 
the  thematic  vowel  on  the  one  hand  being  added  to  the  final  letter 
of  the  primitive  stem,  or  the  final  primitive  vowel  on  the  other  changing 
into  the  thematic  vowel.     In  the  first  way  from  -id-fAi  (n^'/ic)  came  353 
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•v(i-a»,  from  yv-fii  •vv-w,  from  */3d-/u  ^/Sd-w,  frt>m  *<rra'fu  trrd^t  (Lat.  sto), 
from  ^dri-fii  the  *diuf  oocarring  in  the  Homeric  Tpo-diavirif  in  the  other 
from  'VUmfuy  yo-fuy^  from  l-Oc-v-ro  f-Oo-iro,  from  Ic-fiy-v  I<k/i|-i'.  In  the 
same  way  we  have  in  the  case  of  the  formations  in  d  tiiree  stages : 

1)  those  with  the  final  letter  of  the  root  retained  ^Oii-y,  -Sif-fjuy^  e.g. 
i(r')^idTiy : 

2)  those  with  an  added  thematic  vowel :  opixBeoyy  yiiOcw  : 

3)  those  with  a  thematic  vowel  taking  the  place  of  the  final  vowel  of 
the  root :  xXiy-Ow,  c-o^^c-Oo-i', 

The  second  class  of  forms  is  quite  small  in  nmnber ;  the  third  was 
limited  to  some  tentative  forms  of  the  earb'er  time,  which  were  afbe^ 
wards  almost  entirely  lost.  There  was  no  definite  force  attached,  as  we 
saw  above,  but  the  intransitive  usage  was  prevalent.  It  was  only  the 
first  class  with  its  archaic  inflexion,  which  became  an  important  part  of 
the  verbal  system,  and  which  adopted  throughout  the  intransitive  and 
passive  force.  I  do  not  consider  it  impossible  that  aorists  of  the  lighter 
formation  like  ixkpriyy  e^/yi/i^,  c^diyv,  irpawfiv  preceded  them  in  tiiifl 
course,  and  that  the  completely  similar  terminations  of  the  two  gron^ 
of  forms  contributed  to  bring  them  near  to  each  other  in  meaning  also, 
or,  to  put  it  more  exactly,  that  the  forms  with  -Oi;,  originally  leas 
differentiated,  by  degrees  under  this  influence  practically  dropped  alto- 
gether the  active  force,  and  established  themselves  for  the  most  part  only 
in  an  intransitive  or  passive  sense.  As  every  one  knows,  there  was  no 
period  of  the  Greek  language  which  was  entirely  without  passive  aorists 
in  d  which  were  used  in  connexion  with  a  middle  present  quite  as  active, 
and  in  fact  sometimes  as  transitive,  as  in  Homer  AXifdriy  i  120,  aiUffBifn 
ft  65,  ye^i(T(n\Bi\T€  11  544,  irgip^Qfivai  E  220,  later  iftovXridriy^  ^ifinr^ 
ihvvtidriy,  ^laXexO^vai,  wopevdriyat.  We  may  recognize  in  these  traces  of 
an  indefiniteness  originally  much  more  extensive. 
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THE    VERBAL    ADJECTIVES, 

All  partdcipIeB  may  properly  be  called  verbal  adjectiveB  in  the  wider 
aense,  as  we  saw  on  p.  2,  inafonuch  as  their  nature  is  essentiallj  that  of 
adjectives^  while  they  share  the  various  characteristics  of  the  verb. 
But  the  name  is  restricted  in  practice  to  two  Greek  formationa  which 
are  distinguished  from  participles  by  the  &ct  that  they  share  to  a  much 
less  degree  than  these  do  the  specifically  verbal  varieties  of  meaning. 
The  participles,  in  spite  of  their  adjectival  character,  are  capable  of  . 
denoting  the  '  kind  of  time/  and  in  part  also  (partic  f  uturi)  the  *  grade 
of  time ' ;  and  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  a  definitely  regulated 
division  into  active,  middle  and  passive.  Hence,  in  respect  of  their 
form,  the  difference  between  the  unstrengthened  verbal  stem  and  the 
expanded  present  stems,  and  the  whole  multiplicity  of  the  tense-forma- 
tion are  expressed  in  the  participles.  In  consequence  of  this  every 
participle  belongs  to  some  one  definite  tense-stem.  On  the  other  band 
from  each  verb  there  is  only  one  pair  of  verbal  adjectives,  which  for  this 
very  reason  are  derived  from  the  verbal  stem,  and  only  here  and  there 
adapt  themselves  exceptionally  in  particular  cases  to  the  present  stem. 

The  only  power  shared  by  the  verbal  adjective  with  the  verb  is  that 
of  serving  for  predication  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  ordinary  adjective, 
and  of  being  capable  of  the  distinction  between  active  and  passive, 
though  with  a  decided  preference  for  the  latter.  Considering  the  close 
affinity  of  meaning  between  the  most  usual  verbal  adjective  and  the 
participle,  we  can  easily  understand  how  in  those  languages  in  which  the 
variety  of  the  tense-stems  falls  quite  into  the  background,  e.g.  in  Latin, 
the  verbal  adjective  is  reckoned  among  the  participles. 

Of  the  two  verbal  adjectives,  which  were  at  the  command  of  the 
Attic  language  in  the  case  of  every  verbal  stem,  one,  that  in  -ro^  which  355 
is  most  extensively  in  use  frx>m  Homer  onwards,  finds  a  parallel  in  all 
the  other  Indo-Germanic  languages.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  an 
adjective  with  the  suffix  -ta,  used  essentially  with  a  passive  force, 
belonged  to  the  stock  of  nominal  forms  closely  connected  with  the  verb, 
which  we  may  assume  as  existing  at  the  time  preceding  the  separation 
of  the  languages.  Keferring  for  details  to  Bopp  Yergl.  Or.  ii.  §  818,  and 
Schleicher  Comp.'  p.  421  ff.,  I  content  myself  here  with  setting  forth 
the  entire  agreement  of  the  Greek  formation  with  that  of  the  cognate 
languages  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  simple  and  evidently  very  ancient 
forms. 

/3a-r<5-c=Skt.  ga-td^ 

y ri^r<5-c  (cp.  5«J-yi^o-c),  Lat,  gnd-tu-s  Gk)th.  airtha-ktm-t^i-a  '  earth- 
bom.* 

yrii»-r<$-c=sSkt.  ^nd-td^  Lat.  gnd^tu^ 
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?o-rd-c=Zd.  ddtd  Lat.  dMtirS 

4fevic-r^c=Skt.  juk-td-8  loit,  junc-tus 

i:Xu-r(5-c=Skt.  frw-<d-a  Zd.  fru-<o  Lat.  (in)-cfo^tM-« 

x£7r-ro-c  cp.  Skt.  pak'-c^ta-m  (cooked)  likt.  coc-ttts  Lith.  kSp-ia-^ 

0£p-rd'C=Skt.  hhr-td-8. 

The  verbal  adjective  in  -reo-c  is  qtdte  unknown  to  the  language  of 
Homer  as  denoting  necessity, — ^the  force  which  it  afterwards  usually  has 
— ^as  has  been  noticed  by  Kiihner  Ausf.  Or.  i.  716  and  Leo  li/Lsjet 
Yergl.  Gr.  ii.  383.     But  we  may  find  a  precursor  of  this  formation  m 
the  Homeric  i^-y arfo-C)  ^ised  indeed  only  of  articles  of  clothing'  (B  43, 
S  185),  but  still  doubtless  rightly  referred  to  *v£^-ya-ro-c  as  the  Yerbsl 
acyective  from  the  rt.  ytv  (cp.  yi-ya-fitv).     But  *ya-r£o-c  is  to  the  pri- 
sumable  *ya-rd-c  (cp.  riyXv-ycro-c)  as  lo-rio-^  is  to  ho-ro-Q.     In  Hemod 
we  find  the  form  ^arfidc,  only  in  the  thrice  recurring  formula  ovrt 
if>aTti6Q-=infmidus,  and  in  usage  not  difiering  much  from  the  Homeric 
uQiff^aroQ,     The  passages  are  Theog.  310,  Scut.  144,  161.     It  is  only  in 
Herodotus  and  onwards  (^(watcoc,  ^oreoc)  that  we  find  the  forms  in  -rco-c 
with  their  well-known  force  firmly  established.    From  Aeschylus  I  have 
one  solitary  instance  in  my  collections  :  Choeph.  298  tpyaariov  :  there 
56  are  far  more  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides.     But  Plato,  Xenophon,  and 
Aristophanes  are  the  earliest  writers  who  supply  them  in  great  abun- 
dance.*'   Evidently  this  second   verbal  adjective,  as  Kiihner  L  716 
remarks,  belongs  quite  especially  to  the  colloquial  Attic.     These  hc^B 
are  of  some  impoi*tance  in  the  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  suffix  -rio-. 
This  is  commonly  compared  with  the  equivalent  Skt.  -tavja.     So  Bopp 
Vergl.  Gr.  iii.  §  902,  Schleicher  Comp.'  p.  382.     The  phonetic  possibi- 
lity of  the  agreement  of  a  ddtavja-8  with  the  Gk.  Ioteo-q  cannot  be 
denied.     The  suffix  "tavja  might  in  Greek  become  first  -rffjoj  then  -r«o, 
and  finally  -rio.    The  second  stage,  to  which  farced- c  quoted  above  bears 
witness,  would  be  a  parallel  to  aorcTo-r,  which  has  certainly  come  from 
iitrref'iO'C,  though  it  does  not  undergo  a  further  reduction  from  ci  to  €. 
An  analogy  for  the  latter  might  perhaps  be  sought  in  the  Homeric 
fiaOiri=(iaO€ia  for  jiadef-ia,  LJk'in^bfktla  for  ufKcf-ia,     The  only  question 
is  whether  the  comparison  of  the  two  suffixes  has  on  other  grounds  so 
much  in  its  favoiu*,  that  we  are  compelled  by  overpowering  reasons  of 
probability  to  assume  such  a  considerable  mutilation.     Now  these  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist.     As  we  have  seen,  -rt o-c  in  its  ordinary  force 
is   unknown  to  the   Homeric  poems :  -tatja-s  according  to   Dcdbriick 
Altind.  Verb.  p.  238  is  unknown  to  the  Bigveda.     This  fact  of  itself  is 
of  some  weight  as  against  the  identification.     Li  the  cognate  languages 
no  trace  of  this  suffix  has  been  anywhere  pointed  out.     For  though 
some  scholars  were  formerly  inclined  with  Bopp  u.  s.  to  refer  the  Latin 
suffix  'tivo,  e.g.   dativtirs,   capilvu-s,   to  the  same  source,   this  view, 
•  attacked  already  by  Schleicher  Comp.'  382,  must  be  unconditionally  sur- 
rendered.   From  -tavjors  we  could  at  most  get  to  -tlvitis,  never  to  Uvu-s. 

*  The  industrious  *  Quacstiones  de  adjectivis  graecis  quae  verbalia  dicuntur  * 
by  Moiszisstzig,  which  are  buried  in  a  series  of  programmes  of  l^e  gymnasJam 
at  Konitz,  I  have  only  been  able  tx)  hunt  up  in  part.  According  to  the  *ParticiiU* 
which  appeared  in  1868  of  verbals  in  -rdos  there  are  <  non  ita  mnlta  apud  lyrioos 
vates  et  Aeschylum,  perpauca  apud  Herodotum,  nee  plura  apud  Thupydldem, 
apud  poBteriores  innumerabilia  fere.* 
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Besides,  the  Skt.  stiffix  -tav-ja  has  evidently  arisen  out  of  the  suffix  -tu- 
by  adjectival  expansion.  Hence  -to/v-ja  attaches  itself  to  the  infinitives  357 
in  'tave  (e.g.  gatave^  ddtam)  and  -tovdt  (e.g.  ddtavdi),  so  common  in  the 
Yeda,  and  to  the  later  aocusatival  infinitives  in  -tu-m.  Now  the  suffix 
-tu  in  the  form  of  -rv  is  by  no  means  imknown  to  Greek  (e.g.  hv-Cy 
ihri'Tv-i)  but  it  is  not  used  with  an  infinitive  force,  nor  does  it  anywhere 
show  a  trace  of  the  by-form  -tav,  produced  by  intensification,  which  must 
be  presupposed  for  the  further  formation  -tav-ja. 

Again  the  support,  which  some  have  thought  they  could  find  in  the 
similarity  of  meaning,  is  not  so  strong  as  it  seems  to  be.  For  modal 
applications  of  adjectives  of  this  kind  are  demonstrably  not  very  ancient, 
as  we  can  see  by  comparing  the  Latin  datu-s  with  the  Greek  ^ot6~c.     If 

fare  had  been  a  verbal  adjective  provided  with  the  definite  function  of 
e  participium  necessitatis  in  the  time  before  the  separation  of  lan- 
guages, we  may  be  sure  that  this  would  not  have  been  lacking  in  the 
Rigveda.  Besides,  this  formation  was  at  no  time  the  only  one  in  use 
for  such  a  purpose  in  Sanskrit.  Taking  all  together,  I  believe  that  the 
correspondence  of  -tavjors  and  -rio-c  is  merely  apparent,  and  that  we 
must  rather  regard  both  formations  as  products  of  the  separate  life  of 
the  two  languages. 

The  suffix  -rio  I  regard  as  an  expansion  of  -to,  ^o-rio-s  is  related 
then  to  ^o-TO-c  as  i}yaOco-c  to  &yad6-Qf  ^ai^a\eo-Q  to  ^ai3a\o-c,  ^a^oiye6-i 
(S  538)  to  ^a<poiv6-c  (B  308),  Kvayeo-Q  (A  39)  to  k-varo-^,  which  we  may 
infer  from  Kvayo-Kpiapo-c,  Kvavo-xalrri-Cy  though  it  occurs  uncompounded 
only  in  late  poets,  Xatvio-g  (X  154)  to  XaiVo-c  (r  57)  and  much  as  the 
Hesiodic  Xox«o-c  (Theog.  178)  to  the  equivalent  Xo^o-g,  The  suffix  -eo, 
used  to  form  adjectives  from  adjectives  with  little  or  sometimes  abso- 
lutely no  change  of  meaning,  can  hardly  be  very  different  from  the 
suffix  -to,  by  &e  addition  of  which  ^irar^Xco-c  (£  288)  differs  from 
&warfi\6-^  (A  526),  iXivStpio-c  from  IXevBipo-^,  and  by  which  deiceXio-c 
is  fuller  than  cciceXo-c.  The  close  connexion  between  -co  and  -to  is 
made  plain  by  pairs  like  yiypoXio-c  (Hesych.)  and  yripaXiot:,  yi70aXco-c 
(Aesch.)  and  the  later  yrii^aXio-Q.  That  -co  in  the  cases  quoted  comes 
from  -£«o  is  made  probable  by  flpdrio-^  (r  545)  beside  jipSrtiO'Q  (Aesch.) 
/3<$eo.c  (P  492)  beside  (ioeio-t  (P  389),  -xpvtrto-^  beside  -xpvtnio-Qj  both 
Homeric,  and  other  instances  of  the  kmd.  Various  useful  collections  to  358 
the  same  effect  are  contained  in  the  doctoral  dissertation  of  Aly  '  de 
nominibus  lo  suffixi  ope  formatis'  (Leipzig  1873).  I  believe  we  may 
form  a  conception  of  the  course  of  aevelopement  in  the  following  way. 
From  the  earlier  and  shorter  verbal  adjectives  in  -to  by-forms  in  -reio 
(^reid-c)  were  produced  in  accordance  with  numerous  precedents  in  the 
case  of  other  adjectives :  and  this  'T€io  was  afterwards  shortened  into 
•T€o.  Originally  there  was  only  an  imperceptible  difference  in  meaning 
between  this  si]^9ix  and  -to.  But  as  by  degrees  a  definite  category  of 
meaning  arose  for  this  formation,  it  became,  ffirst  in  Attic,  more  and  more 
common  and  gradually  a  distinct  verbal  adjective  to  be  expected  from 
every  verbal  stem.  In  a  precisely  corresponding  manner  from  the 
shorter  suffix  -aXo  {x.dafULX6-c,  aWaXo^,  o/iaX($-c)  the  much  more  usual 
suffix  -aXeo,  which  Aly  op.  cit.  points  out  in  about  80  words,  branched 
off  by  degrees.  It  was  only  during  the  developement  of  such  a  new 
category  of  meaning  that  the  accent  became  fixed,  and  that  not  only  in 
the  verbal  adjectives  but  also  in  the  adjectives  in  -aXio,  on  the  penalti^* 

L  L 
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mate.  How  easily  subsidiary  modal  meanings  find  their  way  into  the 
usage  of  adjectiyes  may  be  shown  by  the  example  of  the  adjectiTob  in 
-t/io  e.g.  aywyifioc^  ^vfi/Lioc  (e  359),  iXiKrifio^  (Aesch.  A^.  10),  itcwtr^vtfioc 
(fledged,  Ar.  Av.  1355),  while  the  Romans  derive  from  the  formatkufl 
with  I  their  adjectives  in  -tZw,  -tiZw,  -bili^  with  cognate  meaningflL 

In  their  formation  the  forms  in  -to  and  -no  are  most  closely  paraUd, 
and  were  evidently  felt  by  the  instinct  of  language  to  be  quite  of  the 
same  nature.  The  verbal  adjectives  in  -to  show  even  in  Homer  the 
same  characteristics,  as  compared  with  the  verbal  stems,  as  later  on : 
Ayiyrc^C,  yy^ard-Cj  Tpriro-^,  rpwro-g, — (parody  KpXro-Qf  xt^r^^Sj — vfarro^^ 
iunratrr6-Qy  Sirpiyicro-r,  pairrd-X'  The  quantity  in  the  vowel-stems  and  the 
accessory  a  will  occupy  us  in  the  next  chapter.  In  the  caae  of  con- 
sonantal stems,  just  as  in  the  perfect  middle,  there  is  a  flnctoatiiit 
between  the  short  root-vowel  and  the  intensified  vowel  of  the  proaonfr"* 
on  the  one  hand  tvic-t6'S  {rvicrfir  p  206,  ivrvKroy  F  336,  cp.  rervcroc),  on 
the  other  hand  v€ot€vktov  ^  592  (cp.  rcreyyarat),  on  the  one  hand 
wiffrd-Q  from  Homer  onwards  (O  331,  cp.  iwertO fity)^  on  the  other  vet- 

\9  vriovy  from  Sophocles  onwards,  evrettrrocy  the  latter  forms  in  meaning 
too  coming  nearer  to  the  present  stem,  piikt6'Q  (Hom.),  n|cr<^c  (Sc^^ 
Xijinr<5-c  (Plato),  h&fitiirrog  (Sappho),  UaXeiirrioy  (Lysias),  ^evcr^ 
(Soph.)  beside  6XatrT0c  (Homer),  Airvtrrrt^  (Homer),  wvffrioy  (FLato). 
There  is  a  very  strange  form  ilfiapr^^  (Plut.  Alexand.  30),  whicdi  may 
serve  to  show  us  how  strongly  was  felt  the  analogy  of  the  verbal  adjec- 
tives to  the  3  sing.  perf.  mid.  On  the  other  hand  trroprvria  *  raro^rpM- 
ria  preserved  by  Hesychius  is  due  to  the  intrusion  of  the  present  stem. 
The  distinction  between  the  dialectic  /3eXr($c,  also  preserved  by  him,  and 
pKifrSq  is  purely  phonetic. 

In  Sanskrit  and  in  Latin  two  ways  of  attaching  the  suffix  to  the 
stem  are  in  use  :  viz.  either  immediately :  Skt.  juk-ta-s  Lat.  juno-tu-i, 
or  by  means  of  an  t :  Skt.  kup-irtors,  Lat.  gen-i-tv^a.  In  Greek  tiiis 
two-fold  character  is  known  only  to  a  small  extent.  Sometimes  c  acts 
as  an  apparently  inserted  vowel  here ;  but  upon  closer  consideration  we 
can  see  that  it  is  a  stem-expansion,  as  in  yafif^rii  (Plato),  cvpcro-c 
(Xen.),  evperc'o-c  (Thuc),  afx6L\iTo-c  (Aesch.),  /jtax^rio-y  (Plato)  bedde 
fjiaxnT6c  (/I  119),  fityero-t  (Thuc),  that  is  in  verbs  ofthee-clasB  alone, 
whidi  in  ya/jiiw,  evpeo'tc,  fJtax<^(To/jiatf  fitpiynKa  show  other  traces  of  an 
appended  e.  There  is  an  unique  instance  in  kXtro-Q  I  409  formed  from 
the  aorist-stem  with  the  thematic  vowel;  to  which  we  may  add 
{nrtXQfrioy  quoted  from  Strabo  xiii.  622.  The  same  e  appears  in  some 
adjective  and  substantive  forms,  which,  though  not  felt  any  longer  to 
be  proper  verbal  a4jectives,  yet  in  their  origin  can  hardly  have  been 
different,  like  hpi-hiiKt'To-Q  (Homer),  d-/iai|ittfcc-ro-c  (Homer),  o'ircXc-ro-c, 
x<4x«-ro-c  (fi  187),  ^aii£-r<5-i',  ipirt-rd-y.  The  masculine  adjectives  in  -ro-c 
and  the  feminine  in  -riy  which  have  become  substantives  and  denote 
actions,  like  e/ic-ro-c  (cp.  vomi-tu-8\  vi^t^rd-Qy  ve-ro-^,  rairc-ro-c,  A/w-riJ, 
(cp.  Api'tTKiit),  ytyE-Tii  (cp.  geni-tu-a),  rfXc-r^  and  others  serve  to  confirm 
this  view.  In  such  substantives  we  sometimes  find  in  Sanskrit  an  a 
instead  of  the  t,  e.g.  paJca-td-s  fire  (paJS  cook),  mara-tds  death,  which 
makes  it  very  probable  that  there  was  once  an  a  in  this  place,  just  as  in 
the  Gk.  Acaiia-ro-t,  d^a/ia-ro-c  (cp.  dami-tu-a),  BAya-ro-^y  and  that  the  c 
as  well  as  the  Indian  and  Latin  %  are  only  phases  of  this  d,  in  whidi 

0  perhaps  we  ought  to  see  nothing  but  the  thematic  vowel.    As  this 
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vowel  elsewhere  characterises  the  present  or  aorist  stem,  we  may 
regard  the  stems  appearing  hefore  the  sofBx  -to  to  a  certain  extent  as 
present  or  aorist  themes,  a  vi^w  which  has  forced  itself  upon  us  irre- 
sistibly already  in  the  case  of  iXdeTtoy.  In  the  vocalism  of  the  root- 
syllable  also  we  found  clear  traces  of  the  extension  of  the  present  stem 
to  this  place. 

Finally  we  have  still  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  forms. 
A  large  number  of  the  forms  in  -ro,  e.g.  /3por<ic,  yvwrdf,  Ovi^rc^Cy  Kiffrot, 
icXvroc,  iroviyr(5c  always  continued  to  be  purely  participial;  and  here, 
especially  in  the  case  of  compounds,  we  may  notice  the  freest  inter- 
<;hange  between  the  more  usual  passive  and  the  nxer  active  force.  Thus 
hvalaBiiTOQ  means  insensible,  ^irpaicroc  sometimes  ineffectual,  6.vi\iri<TT0i 
not  merely  unexpected,  but  also  hopeless,  Tra/i^^aproc  all-destructive. 
But  even  the  simple  ucfixroc  in  Soph.  Trach.  446  means  blaming.  Cp. 
Kiihner  Ausf.  Gr.  i.^  715.  A  glance  at  the  active  participles  of  the 
Latin  deponents  like  nactu-s,  «^«u-a,  loetUu-Sy  potitu-8  is  sufficient  to 
make  this  interchange  much  less  surprising  than  it  might  seem  to  be  at 
£rst  sight.  Even  in  the  suffix  -reo  we  find  an  interchange  between  the 
personal  passive  application,  ^  irokiq  in^iKfiria  and  the  neuter  active  riiv 
'ir6\iv  utfficXnriov,  The  modal  force  of  possibility  probably  established 
itself  quite  as  imperceptibly  in  the  verbal  adjectives  in  -to,  e.g.  in  SLiinoCf 
dmnrrot,  88  in  the  Latin  participles  iufnctu-By  accepturs  and  in  the  adjec- 
tives in  -f /io-  mentioned  above.  Sdll  even  in  Homer  there  are  unmistakeable 
cases  of  it :  e.g.  B  361  ovroi  iLvofiXfiToy  ctoc  c^o'erat  orrt  Key  ciirci»,  I  526 
ZtifpriTol  r'  circAofTo  'irapappriTOi  r'  iwietraiyj  A  573  ohh*  er*  dvcirra,  I  409 
^v^ooc  ^e  ^/^d  iraXiy  tkOifiey  ovre  Xtitrril  ovO'  cXerif,  Z  434  ei'Oa  fioXitna 
a^fiaroc  ktnt  irSXi^.  Indeed  in  the  lack  of  a  verbal  adjective  of  necessity 
the  Homeric  language  sometimes  applies  the  verbal  adjectives  in  -to  in 
a  manner  which  approximates  closely  to  the  later  usage  of  those  in 
Tio,  e.g.  T  260  (=r  597,  »//  19)  KaKotXioy^  ovk  oyofAafrriiy,  6  307  epya 
yeXaffra, 

Afterward^  the  modal  application  evidently  constantly  grew  more 
common.  But  in  time,  in  the  case  of  a  laige  number  of  the  nume-  361 
rous  adjectives  compounded  with  prepositions,  the  delicate  distinc- 
tion pointed  out  by  Lobeck  Paralipomena  p.  477  sqq.  established  itself, 
that  the  barytones  e.g.  ^idXvTOi=s8olutti8  were  used  purely  partici- 
pially,  the  oxytones  e.g.  haXvT6Q=^dis8oltLbili8  with  a  modal  force. 
Evidently  the  accent  in  the  case  of  the  latter  raises  the  syllable,  on 
which  it  is  placed,  to  a  more  decided  force  (cp.  Kiihner  Ausf.  Gr.  i.* 
415). 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

IRREGULABITIES  OF  THE  VOWEL  STEMS  IN  THE  FORMATION 
OF  THE  PERFECTS,  FUTURES,  PASSIVE  AORISTS  AND  VERBAL 
ADJECTIVES, 

Now  that  we  have  discussed  all  the  essential  grotips  of  the  Greek 
verbal  system  which  can  be  shown  to  be  in  frequent  use,  we  must  enter 
upon  an  irregularity  which  extends  tolerably  deep  into  the  structure  of 
the  verb.  We  have  already  repeatedly  touched  upon  the  abnormal 
phenomena,  which  may  be  detect^,  in  the  case  of  vowel  stems,  in  tiie 
formation  of  tenses,  consisting  partly  in  the  varying  quantity  of  the 
stem-vowel,  partly  in  the  apparently  very  capricious  insertion  of  a  «r. 
The  sphere  over  which  this  irregularity  extends,  includes  the  perfect 
stem,  especially  the  perfect  middle,  the  future  stem,  the  sigmatic  aorigt, 
the  passive  aorist  with  0  and  the  verbal  adjectives.  This  was  tJie 
reason  why  we  reserved  this  phenomenon  for  a  general  discussion  at  the 
end ;  though  this  cannot  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  for  that  would  require 
very  extensive  material  derived  from  nominal  formation,  whidi  is 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  My  aim  at  present  is  chiefly  to  bring  the 
processes  belonging  here  into  the  correct  points  of  view,  of  which  somey 
I  hope,  may  be  clearly  established. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  stems  ending  in  consonants,  the  union  of 
32  which  with  the  appended  tense-forming  syllables  hardly  ever  shows  any 
variation,  the  final  vowel  of  a  stem  in  the  groups  mentioned  is  some- 
times long,  (and  this  is  the  nile)  e.g.  /3>/(r(ii,  en^cra,  IthaKpvaat^  opdwBiiqy 
ahripiTOCy  sometimes  short,  e.g.  ycXacro/zai,  aldefra(rdai,  Keyyraiy  ^odijyaif 
0^1  roc,  and  sometimes  after  shoi-t,  sometimes  after  long  vowels  in  the  peifect 
middle,  in  the  passive  aorist,  and  in  the  verbal  adjectives  there  appears 
what  seems  an  extremely  strange,  and  hitherto  insufficiently  explained 
sigma,  e.g.  eenraorai,  iirpiffdrf,  yvuxTrog.  Nominal  formations  like  0iifiaf. 
opBwaic  beside  ^oriyc?  X^^*^^^  ^Bitriq  and  OTra<r/ior,  irplayia,  avayvwaniQ 
show  the  same  variation  in  the  stem.  These  different  phenomena  are 
unmistakeably  connected  with  eaeh  other  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  possible  to  explain  them  on  any  single  principle.  We  must  for  the 
pi'esent  be  satisfied  with  dividing  them  into  two  groups  clearly  distinct 
one  from  the  other,  and  only  touching  each  other  here  and  there :  viz. 

I.  FORMS  WITH  A  SHORT  VOWEL  WITHOUT  <r. 

Hoots  which  follow  the  primitive  conjugation  generally  leave  their 
vowel  short  in  tense-formation  as  in  nominal  formation,  e.g.  lilorai^ 
iritiri — 5d<nc,  Oirri^,  di/iOf  0<iric.  Here  the  short  vowel  is  properly  in  no 
way  surprising.  For  why  should  not  the  root,  which  shows  itself  to 
have  a  short  vowel  also  e.g.  in  Uo^tVy  IdiTe,  "i^paaar,  do  the  same  in  the 
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-cases  mentioned  ?  If  side  by  side  with  these  the  long  vowel  now  and  then 
appears,  e.g.  in  luttrtat,  itrrTiKa  (beside  ear&fuv)  in  hwrop^  Orjicrfy  we  may 
compare  this  difference  with  the  interchange  which  exists  between 
<pafur  and  ^i|/i/,  \fiiv  and  t\fii  (cp.  p.  96  ff.). 

A  very  uncertain  vocalism  was  to  be  seen  also  in  the  cognate  primitive 
aorists  like  /3^-ri|i'  and  fii-rnv,  edtfitv  beside  Skt.  ardhorrna,  as  was 
pointed  out  on  p.  135.  The  proper  origin  of  this  interchange  of  quantity 
has  not  indeed  been  discovered  by  any  means  as  a  rule,  but  it  extends 
over  a  wide  circle  of  similar  forms,  and  may  be  summarily  expressed  in 
the  statement  that  in  the  case  of  vowel-roots  where  thei'e  was  immediate 
affixing  the  language  had  at  its  command  not  only  the  original  short 
vowel,  as  we  take  it  to  be,  but  also  the  long  one  proceeding  from  it.  363 
Why  indeed  in  ^w(rto,  Etrrfitra,  tOrjKOy  ^i^atKa  the  long  vowel  prevails,  in 
MOny,  (rrdrog,  ^i^orai  the  short  one,  might  be  hard  to  determine.  Only 
80  much  may  be  noticed,  that  the  middle  perfect,  the  passive  aorist  and 
ihe  verbal  adjective  incline  most  to  the  short  syllable.  Now  the  primi- 
tive inflexion  is  not  separated  by  an  abyss  from  the  thematic.  Chi  the 
contrary,  from  the  earliest  times  there  were  transitions  from  the  one 
into  the  other,  so  that  the  primitive  verbs  are  everywhere  interlaced 
with  thematic  forms.  On  the  other  hand  from  the  so-called  verbs 
in  01  there  are  several  by-forms  of  primitive  stamp,  e.g.  fifivai,  /3i/3ac, 
^fiufuy  beside  fiaiyw,  \vto  beside  \vw.  Hence  it  is  certainly  allowable 
to  bring  short  vocalic  forms  in  such  cases  too  into  connexion  with  the 
primitive  method  of  inflexion,  and  so  to  put  e.g.  /3c/3a-fiaf,  €-/3a-0i7-v 
beside  li^o-fiai,  i-lo-dfj-yy  in  this  way  explaining  the  difference  of  the 
former  from  Terlfirf-fiai,  i-ri/jiTi-dri'y,  In  other  words,  we  take  this  first 
-class  of  forms  to  be  remains  of  the  older  method  of  formation,  which 
often  united  with  others  following  a  later  rule  into  a  unity  of  verbal 
usage.     In  this  way  we  may  explain  the  following  15  cases  : 

1)  Bt.  /3a.  The  extant  primitive  forms  have  been  discussed  more  in 
-detail  on  pp.  126  f.  and  387.  Hence  come  ^apafiefiatrdni  Thuc.  i.  123, 
wapafiadn  Thuc.  iv.  23,  &/i(iaTog  (Homer),  and  also  fidffiQ,  fiddpor, 
fiadfiog,  out  /34<r(ii,  e/3i7(ra,  fiiPrjk'a — fifjfJia, 

2)  Rt.  h  bind,  cicri  p.  105.  Hence  come  ^ehxa  Demosth.,  ^ihrro 
K  92,  hdelg  Soph.  Aj.  108,  avyhriov  Aristoph.  Eccl.  785,  and  also  ^tVcc, 

but  dvinro^iyroc,  ^id^rifia. 

3)  Rt.  ^o  needs  no  references,  ^idorai,  c^oOij,  ^otSq,  iorioc  are  in  use 
in  all  Greek,  as  well  as  hoTtip,  ^($ri7c»  ^ovcc.  On  the  other  hand  Iwtrw, 
c^wica,  hihtaica  and  l&rop  edwy  {6  335),  ^wrig,  lijrrlyri. 

4)  Rt.  Iv.  For  Uvy  etc.  cp.  p.  129.  Hence  kvldviiiyfiy  Menand. 
Oom.  iv.  199,  hrrolvdn  Aristoph.  Ran.  715,  6.lvTog  Hymn,  in  Merc.  247, 
ZvuiQ,  The  length  of  the  v  in  the  present  is  certainly  due  to  a  *5viw 
•after  the  I-class,  formed  on  the  analogy  of  ^v/oi  quoted  as  Aeolic  Cp.  p. 
147.  Also  HtTta^  hiaofjiai,  Ivtriroj  lilvKt  (I  239),  not  before  the  Antho- 
logy (v.  73)  iKlilvKaQ. 

5)  Rt.  f.    ijy/ii  etc.    kQfiyai  (Plat.  Pol.  270  AveOp),  aytQiitroiAai  Thuc,  364 
-hyiTOQ   Plat.,  also  ccrcc,  dtbirriQ^  but  on  the  other  hand   {«:a,   iKftrjrbfp 

<I  404). 

6)  Rt.  Be.  ridtifUf  hidriyf  rtBiiao^ai^  BbtSq,  also  Oifia,  BitriCj  iiyutyo- 
^^Tfig,  on  the  other  hand  Biitr^,  tBriKa---^iiKti. 

7)  Rt.  I,  ilfiiy  *ifi€y — irp6ciT0Qj  trioyj  also  iriyc,  IrafAOQ — on  the  other 
liand  e*i(rofiai  tEG  8,  eitrdfiiiy  E  538. — olroc,  olfWQy  oifiti. 
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8)  Rt.  Xv.  \vro  «  114,  q>.  p.  129.  XcXv/iac  Ae0ch.  Bais.  592, 
6  360,  XoOei/rMv  Eurip.  Hel.  860,  Xvr^c.  In  Xikwca  it  IB  geoenUr 
assumed  that  the  v  is  short,  but  the  only  passage  quoted  for  it  faj  Yeitii 
(Aristoph.  Yesp.  992  e^ijirariirat  icawoKiXvKiy  oix  c*^*")  decides  nothing 
But  ChoeroboBcns,  ed.  Gaisford  ii  p.  548,  26  {cp,  Buttmann  Auat  Or. 
i.^  388)  bears  witness  to  its  short  vowel.  Also  xiatCf  Xvr%>,  Xvrpor.  On 
the  other  hand  Xitna,  tXvtra  and  in  the  present  Xim  from  ^Xv/m,  but  a]a> 
with  a  short  v ;  cp.  p.  148. 

9)  Rt.  wo,  ovfiTuadi  and  trU  Aeolic  imperatives :  cp.  Ahrens  AeoL 
140.  (KirixoTai  x  ^6,  iKwoBivr^  Aesch.  Choeph.  66,  Karaicodiioonai  Ar. 
Yesp.  1502,  woTOQ,  woriot,  and  also  iroroc,  wori^piov^  but  iro/ia  (Pind.)  ind 
TTw/iQ  (Eurip.  Plat.),  ireVo^ica  like  Lat.  pdtus,  poculttm, 

10)  Rt.  ara,  itrrrifAi  etc.  CiearafiiyOQ  (Plat.),  karaOfi  p  463  (ako 
Attic),  ffrarot.  Also  (rrdtriQ,  irraHiPf  iwimarriQf  aTadfi6c^  but  «r4«w, 
tarriaay  tiaerrrifjia,  arrifuav, 

11)  Rt.  9v.  (TVTOf  trvfi^yai  p.  130.  etrtrvfiai  N  79,  evaHh^  X  519, 
itrffiOri  Soph.  Aj.  294,  ivlffavrog  (Aesch.),  on  the  other  hand  l^vcvc, 

12)  Rt.  9£x,  bv  metathesis  ^xC)  ^^'c  P*  ^^^>  covcOoi^  (p.  501), 
iffxiSny  (post-Attic),  trxeroQ,  also  ffx«'«'*C)  ffX^TXioQj  but  c^iyra,  ttrj(T^fttu 
(Attic),  and  (r\fi/ia, 

13)  Rt.  ^0(.  ti^di^riy  p.  129.  c^'r^iac  v  340,  iflStffo  Aesch.  S^ 
970,  epOieey  \p  331,  <^0rroc  Aesch.  Bers.  523,  awo<petireiy  Soph.  Aj.  1027: 
also  0^<>ic*     But  ^t^fo-oirm  A  821. 

14)  Rt.  ^v.  e^vy  p.  130.  The  only  evidence  for  the  short  vowel » 
<l>i>T6y  (e.g.  S  123)  which  has  become  a  substantive,  with  ita  numerooft 
derivatives  (^Orcvoi  etc.)  and  ^v^tc*     The  long  vowel  prevails  in  fio^ 

15)  Rt.  x^'  f^x^To  p.  130.  (ruyATfxwf  Menander  Com.  iv.  294, 
Kixirr{o)  Y  421,  xvdiirj  r  590,  xvTt)  Z  464.  Also  x*"'*?*  On  the  other 
hand  x^^>  ^x^va. 

65  Besides  these  15  instances,  for  which  we  have  evidence  of  the  primi- 
tive inflexion,  the  short  vowel  without  o*  appears  in  a  number  of  stems, 
to  which  forms  in  y  correspond.     To  these  belong 

€KXi6rjP  icXtVor         but     JcXcrvr 

kKio-is  KXifia( 

icXifia 
€icpiOrjv  KpiTOi        but     Kpifia 

Kpia-is 

Kptnjs 
TrXv$^(rofiai       vtonXvra 
Com.  iv.  482,  3  Com.  iv.  647   f64 

€Td6rjv  raroi 

crriroff         but     ariros 

N.  414  S  484 

It  is  hai-d  to  decide  whether  here  the  shoi*ter  stems  are  treated  od 
the  analogy  of  those  inflected  primitively,  among  which  the  rt.  fdi  most 
resembles  them,  or  whether  a  loss  of  the  nasal  leaving  the  vowel  short 
has  taken  place.  The  form  Kariicradey  £  558  beside  a^r^i.Tai'  is  in  fiskvour 
of  the  latter  view.  The  conjecturally  Boeotian  ifludti  mentioned  on 
p.  499  is  exactly  like  it. 


icXi 
(fcXtVo)) 

KeicXuca 
KficXipat 

Kpi 

(xpivo)) 

K€Kpuca 

K(Kpip,M 

nXv 

(irXvvo)) 

ra 

TTCTrXvra 
Com.  iv 

(T€ipa>) 

ri 

{Tiu)  and  rtVo)) 

T€TafjLai 
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Aooording  to  the  view  just  proposed  there  is  no  place  for  a  o*  in 
these  verbs,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  forms  like  *PaaT6f,  ^itrrdaOri,  *^o(h'6Q 
and  the  like  are  quite  unknown,  and  even  if  solitary  instances  of  the 
kind  like  if^dtrOri  do  occur  at  a  very  late  date,  this  is  to  be  regarded  only 
as  an  aberration  of  the  failing  instinct  of  the  language.  But  neverthe- 
less some  few  sigmatised  nominal  forms  belonging  to  such  stems  occur 
in  the  best  period.  They  are  the  following :  Oi<r/i6Q  (in  Hom^  only  in 
4/  296  beside  Oifjiay  difitc,  Oitrts),  which  we  may  suppose  to  come  from 
the  reduplicated  root  Oi-0{e)y  much  as  the  Skt.  participle  datta  for 
da-dorta  from  the  rt.  cfa,  hence  the  Doric  Tt'O-fio-Q,  e.g.  Pind.  01.  vi.  69. 
The  earlier  form  for  both  the  dialectically  differing  formations  would 
thus  be  *Oe-d-/io-c«  The  d  might  become  (r,  as  in  the  perfect  forms  Xtka-  366 
(T/jiiyoQy  iriirvfffiai  quoted  on  p.  420,  which  occur  as  early  as  Homer.  On 
the  same  principle  we  might  be  disposed  to  refer  the  forms  hfffiOQy 
cifffiaTn,  which  are  common  even  in  Homer,  to  Sc-^-^o-c.  But  there  is  a 
lack  of  positive  support  for  this,  such  as  was  supplied  before  in  reO/idc. 
Hence  I  conjecture  that  the  rt.  h  was  expanded  to  h-Oy  as  the  root  /3a 
was  in  fia-O-fio-Q,  and  that  then  the  0  was  changed  before  /i  into  a, 
Herodotus's  ivfffilj  beside  ^vdfjiij  (Callimachus  fr.  539  ed.  Schneider)  is 
especially  in  fietvour  of  this  explanation.  Perhaps  we  must  take  in  the 
same  way  the  Homeric  icXttriJio^  beside  tcXi/ia.  The  form  (f^vcmg  beside 
^vffis  would  be  extremely  strange.  But  the  more  recent  editors  are  cer- 
tainly right  in  banishing  it  from  the  only  passage  in  which  it  was 
formerly  read  (Aesch.  Pers.  926),  in  favour  of  rap^vc  nc  (for  yap 
^v(rric)i  the  emendation  of  Franz. 

n.  FORMS  WITH  a-. 

To  this  second  division  belong  forms  like  ietTu^  (c^^Ci  rtriXifffiai, 
ariKitrroQ.  The  language  of  Homer  has  here  often  retained  in  the 
future  and  the  sigmatic  aorist  a  double  a,  e.g.  itrtrij  {evvvfii),  iitrauj 
iriKtffffn,  Evidently  the  first  of  these  two  sibilants  is  of  the  same 
origin  ds  that  which  was  always  retained  in  forms  like  iTiXitrOrii', 
&(rih<TToc,  and  which  has  often  been  regarded  as  *  inserted.'  The  short- 
ness of  tiie  penultimate  in  eiiaa,  hiXtoa  is  due  to  the  reduction  of  the 
double  (T  to  a  single  one,  which  begins  even  in  Homer,  and  has  become 
the  rule  in  the  Attic  fpitrai  beside  the  Homeric  ipifftrai,  tcofiitrai  beside 
KOfji&ffai,  but  also  in  optcri  beside  opitrtri,  otrog  beside  otrtroc.  The  explana- 
tion for  the  verbal  forms  mentioned  is  based  upon  the  proof  that  the 
stem  originally  ended  in  a  dental  consonant,  which  before  r,  6,  n  often 
maintained  itself  as  (r,  but  was  assimilated  to  a  following  (T,  and  in  this 
latter  case  finally  disappeared  altogether.  The  most  comprehensive 
investigation  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  phenomenon  on  this 
principle  is  that  of  Leskien  Stud.  ii.  68  ff.  Earlier  grammarians 
contented  themselves  with  the  assumption  of  a  '  strengthening '  sigma. 
But  how  little  the  short  vowels  needed  such  strengthening  is  proved 
inoontrovertibly  from  the  formations  which  we  have  discussed  above 
under  the  first  division.  Why  kl60r)r  but  unoffOriy,  why  oihrai  but  367 
TiriXttrTai  %  In  the  case  of  long  vowels  and  diphthongs  the  assumption 
of  a  0*  on  purely  phonetic  inducements  would  be  quite  inconceivable,  and 
yet  we  find  TcVX?7<r/ia<,  i^ovtrOrif  (nioToc  The  assertion  that  the  doubling 
took  place  *  metri  gratia,'  often  i^peated  for  certain  forms,  might  have 
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been  easily  disproved,  if  only  by  the  well-established  distinction  between 
Bufffb),  ii>dtfTbi>y  ef^rjaa  on  the  one  hand,  and  ofioavaj  ^itrtra^  t:\cnrtre  on  the 
other.  However  scholais  have  not  succeeded  hitherto  in  giving  the 
desired  proof  in  each  particular  case.  We  also  must  be  content  with 
establishing  the  principle  by  a  number  of  indubitable  instances.  It 
will  be  proper  in  doing  so  to  treat  the  radical  verbs  and  the  derived  ones 
eeparateli^. 

A)  Radical  Verbs. 
ji)  lioots  originally  ending  with  a  sigma. 

In  the  case  of  these  the  v  apparently  inserted  is  really  retained  as 
the  final  letter  of  the  root.  The  shifting  of  the  original  relation  does 
not  lie  with  the  future,  aorist,  perfect  or  passive  stem,  bat  rather  witii 
the  present,  where  however  it  is  easily  explained  from  the  most  fiuoiliar 
phonetic  laws.     Here  belong  14  verbs,  viz. 

1)  St.  i/fc,  from  /£c=Skt.  vas  dwell,  to  stay,  live. 

In  Princ.  i.  484,  following  Lobeck,  I  referred  the  Homeric  aorist 
^€(ra,  plur.  aitrafiiv  e.g.  r  342,  y  151  to  the  rt.  of  breathe.  But  Leo 
Meyer  Ztschr.  xxii.  530  shows  that  this  aorist  along  with  the  laim 
which  belongs  to  it,  never  denotes  sleeping  proper,  but  only  spending 
{yvKTa  fiir  &£<Tafiiy),  and  hence  justly  concludes  that  a/ec,  expanded  by 
the  prothetic  a  is  identical  with  the  equivalent  Skt.  rt.  vas,  &p€<ra  is 
therefore  for  *ii-ft(T-ffa,  [Cp.  Grundz.*  p.  387.]  It  is  only  in  the  short- 
ness of  the  middle  syllable  that  the  sigma  still  shows  itself,  atfafuv 
TT  367  is  due  to  contraction. 

2)  St.  avc,  cwc.  Cp.  Princ.  i.  496.  The  root  is  us^  preserved  in  Ski 
ushf  Lat.  %L8  {uro)  bum.  The  a  is  pi'eserved  only  in  the  nominal  forms 
evffrpa,  ivaavQy  ivava^a. 

3^  Rt.  /32cc=Lat.  vis  (visio)  Princ.  i.  284.     (m(r-/ia. 

4)  St.  yevg  intensified  from  gus,  as  the  root  appears  in  Skt.  ^ush 
3  and  Lat.  gTia-tu-s  (Princ.  i.  216).     The  er  is  preserved  only  in  yevoroc 

(Aristot.)  ^yevtrroc  (Soph.),  yevorriov  (Plato),      yiytvfxai,  yevfia  follow 
the  present. 

5)  St.  epac  interchanging  with  epa  in  the  inflexion  of  Ipafiai,  ipaQ 
with  Fick  i.^  187  I  compare  with  the  Skt.  lash  for  *ras  desire.  Henoe 
ifpaa-ffa-ro  Y  223,  Archil,  fr.  30  Be.^,  ipatrddc  Aesch.  Pers.  826,  cpacrOif- 
ffeade  Aesch.  Eumen.  852. 

6)  St.  fipvc  for  /£pc=Lat.  vers  in  verrere,  Cp.  Stud.  vi.  265  ff. 
Hence  fut.  ipvtrarETai  K  44,  tpvacTEtrOai  0  125,  aor.  conj.  ipvaaofity  A  141, 
etpvtrdrfy  Hippocr.,  ipvaroc  Soph.  Aj.  730.  The  I'cduction  of  o'lr  to  cr 
begins  even  in  Homer  e.g.  epytratro  0  21. 

7)  Rt.  /ec  clothe=Skt.  vas,  Lat.  ves  (Princ.  i.  470).  For  eyyv/u  cp. 
p.  114.  Fut.  effffut  TT  79,  aor.  tacrov  H  670,  ItTtrac  £  396,  2  sing.  plu^. 
mid.  efftro  T  57,  itr-dtiQ  beside  a/i^icarw  e  167,  li/i^uerai/ii  a  361.  Ar.  Bqu. 
891  irpo<Tafi(l>i&, 

8)  Rt.  f€c=Skt.  jas  seethe,  boil,  O.  H.  G.  jesan  (Princ.  L  471). 
ii(Tit€y  2  349,  kliHittny  Aesch.  Sept.  709,  Herod,  i.  59.  cfecrrai  is  quoted 
from  Hippocr.,  iiiffdrjy,  i^etrroc  from  late  prose,  but  ^iaic  as  early  as 
Plato,  (iioyra  Callim.  Dian.  60,  if  based,  as  is  probable,  on  an  earlier 
tradition  points  to  *f£(r-Jw;  also  i^eiovaay  kffipli^ovtTav  Hesych.  ^^\o^  ifl 
to  be  explained  by  compensatory  lengthening  for  *4fc(r-Xo-ff. 
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9)  St.  f«c  =  Zd.  ySonh,  yah  gird  (Princ.  ii.  263,  Fick  Worterb.  i.» 
183).  The  <T  retams  its  effect  in  (ufy-yv-fn  (w  89)  and  is  preserved  in 
^x£(anrfjiiyai  Herod,  ii.  85,  in  (warpov,  i^uiarrip  (Horn.)  and  in  the  late 
(waroi.  On  the  other  Land  it  has  disappeared  from  iHfia,  (wyrj  from 
the  earliest  times. 

10)  Rt.  »ac=Skt.  nas  (Princ.  i.  391).  ratrtra  I  174,  vaofr-aro 
Hesiod  0pp.  639,  vatrdr}  S  119,  iyaaBri  Eurip.  Aristoph.  Also /icra- 
ratrrri^  (Horn.),  vaiut  (Z  15)  for  yiKr-jof.     Cp,  p.  210. 

11)  St.  o^uc=Skt.  dvish  hate  (Princ.  i.  303),  o^ucrtra/ieyoc  r  407, 
^Iw^vtrrai  i  423,  wlvtrBriv  Hesjch.     In  ai*edaced  form  w^vfrao  a  62. 

12)  Rt.  fffieQ,  If  the  connexion  conjectured  in  Princ.  ii.  197  with 
Skt.  cvaa,  which  according  to  the  more  recent  lexicographers  means  only 
breathe,  snort,  is  uncertain,  [cp.  Grundz.*  p.  573]  yet  (rfHy-yvfii  beside 
<yPi<T<Tat  n  621,  ifffiitrOriy  (Plat.),  AafietrToc  (A  599),  trfinrrftpioQ  (Thuc), 
Karatrfliaei  Aesch.  Ag.  958  point  to  a  sigma  as.  the  last  letter  of  the  root 
in  spite  of  t-trftri-y  (cp.  p.  128). 

13)  Rt.  rp£c=Skt.  tras  (Piinc.  i.  277).  Tpiaae  P  603,  &TpeoTOi:  Aesch.  369 
Prom.  416,  trpetray  A  745,  rpiarag  Soph.  Antig.  1042.     Beside  these  (cp. 
^^Xoc,  (Tfifjyai)  there  are  rpripoQ,  rprfptay.     Cp.  p.  210. 

14)  Rt.  xP*c=Skt.  gharsh  rub  (Siegismund  Stud.  v.  181,  Joh. 
Schmidt  Vocal,  ii.  332),  ^itrOeltya  Aesch.  Prom.  675,  xP^orrdc  ib.  480, 
X/o(fff(a  (Xenoph.).  The  length  of  the  ?  comes  out  in  xp^trut  Eur.  Med. 
789,  €xpl(rty  k  364.  The  present  \pib}  is  explained  most  simply  from 
*XP^(T'ii>  (iinxpioyTiQ  ^  179,  xp'i^v  "¥  186). 

b)  Boots  with  an  original  dental  explosive. 

1)  Rt.  Zar  (beside  ^a).  For  Zarrofiai  cp.  pp.  208  and  261.  It  now 
seems  to  me  probable  that  hariofiai  and  vaTiofiai  (p.  263)  are  formed  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  Hence  anoZatrffo/jiai  P  231,  latrfra/jityot  y  66, 
^iZaffrat  O  189,  nvala(rrog  (Plato),  ^atrfios  (A  166),  hnrraffBai  2  511. 

2)  Rt.  Tar.     The  evidence  is  given  on  p.  263 ;  cp.  watrtrofiai  p.  221. 

3)  Rt.  eh,  Cp.  p.  465.  kt^itraai  v  274,  ki^iatTu^eyoQ  w  443  beside 
eltra  p.  86. 

4)  Rt.  pa?,  Cp.  p.  217.  rt.  paZ  (cppd^arai,  eppaZaro),  hence  patraare 
V  150.  The  passive  aorist  (parOiii  Pind.)  was  formed  following  the 
present  paiyw. 

From  the  stem  expanded  by  0  we  may  explain 

5)  eKviiadriy  {KrricrheiTiy  Ar.  Equ.  771),  cp.  above  p.  501,  and  also 

6)  yivTitrfUyoi  At.  Nub.  1203 

7)  niwXfiffrai  Plat.  Rep.  518,  eirXiifrBtjy  y  156  etc. 

8)  rrewpriafiiyoi  Herod,  viii.  144,  iyexpfitrdriffay  Herod,  v.  102  etc. 

9)  trtirrivfiiyoQ  Hippocr. 

In  the  case  of  a  number  of  radical  verbs  it  must  remain  doubtful 
whether  they  are  to  be  explained  in  the  way  just  discussed,  or  in  that 
which  is  to  be  discussed  immediately. 

B)  Derived  Verbs. 

In  the  case  of  these  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  understand  the 
anomaly,  because  we  are  often  without  the  means  of  determining  the 
stems  which  underlie  the  particular  forms. 
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For  a  small  number  of  these  verbs  we  csn  indeed,  after  what  r^^Vum 
especially  has  collected  upon  the  subject^  consider  a  verbal  stem  ending 
70  in  c  as  eistablished,  whether  this  stem  was  the  only  one,  or  interdbanged 
with  another.     Bat  this  holds  good  only  for 

1)  ai^iofiiu^  which  is  derived  fix>m  ai^ec,  a  by-form  of  the  stem  al^ 
prese^nred  in  aliw^.  Hence  aiiitraofiai  £  388,  ac^c^cK  H  93,  aVUodd^ 
P  95  Find.  Aesch.  Eurip.,  ailtoaai  I  640>  jlttfuivo^  Demosth.  Trm\  77. 
ailtQ  is  to  alloQ  as  Lat.  tempea  in  tempe9-Uw  is  to  tempoi  in  tempore 
Cp.  p.  268. 

2)  areo/iac  with  the  Homeric  and  Pindaric  by-form  iimofAtu  (U  29, 
Find.  Fyth.  ix.  104)  which  points  to  aKta-jo-yim.  The  verb  is  thefeforfr 
derived  from  the  noun-stem  <lk'ec  (nom.  &koq  I  250).  ^icc0^-r6-c  (N  115) 
is  to  this  stem  as  venu8-tU'8  to  Venus.  From  ixt^  came  alao  Accural 
n  523,  hcifftraio  Eur.  Hec.  1067,  as  well  as  the  later  forms  with  a  single 
0 :  iiKioar'  E  901,  diccVa(r0ai  Herod,  iv.  90. 

3)  !"£(«:£(■»  wilJi  the  present  form  vhkiUiv  B  277,  viixtfrvt  H  161, 
vtiKifTta  K  115,  ivtUtvaQ  T  59.     From  the  stem  vhkiq  (nom.  kcckdc). 

4)  TEkiia,  TtXeUi  K  234,  rtXitraut  ^  559,  iriXetrtre  M  222  beside  rcXe 
cat  fit  1157  and  the  like,  which  afterwards  form  the  rule,  rtTtX^vrai  2  74, 
mXitrOfi  h  663,  Aesch.  Ghoeph.  1067,  ariXttrro^  A  26,  itrireXearior  Isocr. 
xii.  37.     From  the  stem  reXcc  (nom.  rc'Xoc). 

The  same  principle  may  be  applied  with  a  certain  pfobability  in 
explaining  hpitiKu  {fipttra,  ifpiaOriy),  on  the  ground  of  the  stem  opcc> 
which  comes  out,  even  more  clearly  than  in  to  &pog  (gain),  in  the  com- 
parative npeluty  with  a  similar  meaning,  and  also  for  the  Homeric 
Koriofiai  {KoriatraTo  ^  383,  Korftrtra/ityoQ  £  177)  on  the  ground  of  the 
forms  Korijeig  and  korewoQ  (Find.)  which  on  the  analogy  of  reXifccc  and 
^aciFoc  allow  us  to  deduce  a  stem  Koret.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
iroOita  {iroOitrai  /3  375,  3  748,  Herod,  ix.  22,  though  also  irodi}fie>'<u  /i  110, 
later  voQritTtD  and  the  like).  In  all  the  other  verbs  of  this  kind  we  can 
at  most  speak  of  a  possibility. 

Whether  stems  in  0  have  contributed  towards  the  formation  of  such 
forms  is  very  doubtful.  We  might  on  the  analogy  of  ^OtfvOw,  fiirvSm 
presuppose  a  *Tayvdb}  in  order  to  explain  by  the  side  of  ravvw  forms  like 
eTuyvinrB  U.  662,  Tai'vtT(raQ  ^  25,  rerdyvaTO  K  156,  rarvtrOilc  U  485,  as 
we  have  pre\dously  explained  trrXrjtrdriv  from  wXfid^.  In  the  case 
of  cfieVerac  we  might  remember  (fiidof,  mentioned  on  p.  502,  in  the  case 
171  of  aXifftraif  dXiaai  grind,  n\{jd(o.  But  we  can  nowhere  get  beyond  con- 
jecture here,  and  the  applicability  of  another  method  of  explanation  to  be 
mentioned  immediately  warns  us  to  be  cautious. 

For  the  great  majority  of  the  forms  coming  under  this  head  we 
cannot  solve  the  problem  by  any  of  the  means  hitherto  attempted  :  and 
we  must  look  for  its  solution  only  in  the  phenomenon  whidi  I  have 
pointed  out  ali-eady  on  pp.  234,  242,  251,  viz.  in  the  extensive  inter- 
change between  the  verbs  which  by  the  I'ejection  of  the  j  originally 
present  before  the  thematic  vowel  show  a  vowel  stem,  and  those  in 
which  a  d  has  developed  before  this^',  which  coalesces  with  it  into  C- 
On  p.  235  we  enumerated  18  instances  of  verbs  in  ato  and  a^^  existing 
concurrently,  ten  of  which  wore  Homeric.  But  there  were  also  many 
other  indications  of  the  fact  that  the  analogies  on  both  sides  intruded 
into  each  other.  On  p.  242  we  quoted  as  many  verbs  in  cm  with  by- 
forms  in  i^cii.     Traces  of  vi^uf  beside  vtit  were  mentioned  on  p.  250.     We 
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have  further  shown  that  a  large  part  of  the  verhs  in  i(ia  go  back  to  an 
earlier  termination  f  C<^y  so  that  Uie  following  sets  are  established : 


•«;« 

A 

*€)» 

•v;» 

a» 

ffW 

Vtf 

a{» 

'i»  (ifw) 

v^o 

The  hypothesis  that  at  an  earlier  period  the  language  fluctuated,  even 
more  frequently  than  we  ^  can  precisely  prove  to  have  been  the  case, 
between  the  loss  of  the^  and  its  assibilation  after  it  had  been  preceded 
by  an  inserted  d,  is  certainly  not  an  unjustified  one.  Now  later  on  the  same 
principle  of  formation  did  not  always  hold  good  in  the  present  stem  as 
in  the  remaining  tenses,  hence  yeXau)  but  yeXdtru)  (as  if  from  *y£Xa^(ii), 
kXKvut  but  €\Kv<refiyai  (as  if  from  •iXo'fw).  Pott  Etym.  Forsch.  ii.* 
970  ff.  has  already  discussed  a  large  number  of  the  anomalous  forms  in 
question  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  in  the  Elucidations  p.  133  I 
have  followed  him. 

Pfvrticular  verbs  are  especially  adapted  to  throw  light  upon  this 
process.  Thus  we  have  &ya/zai,  while  forms  like  kyaffoaro  P  71,  Ayi!i<r- 
aeffOai  3  181,  kyatn^aQt  IS  111,  ayatrOfivai  fit)m  Hesiod  onwards,  Aya- 
trruc  common  from  Xenophon  onwardis,  follow  ayci^oi,  Ayaiofjiai^  which  372 
occurs  in  Find.  Nem.  xi.  6  (ayaiofievoi)  and  in  Aeschylus  (Suppl.  1062). 
The  difference  of  meaning  was  discussed  on  p.  118.  As  in  the  case  of 
this  stem  we  have  authority  also  for  dya/o/xai  with  a  vocalised  J,  and 
ayaatrd€f  we  have  in  this  Case  the  different  phases  of  the  primitive  form 
unusually  clearly  before  our  eyes. — ^a/zaoisLat.  damo  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  older  literature  only  with  a  future  force,  and  hence  it  was 
discussed  on  p.  479.  Homer  uses  for  the  present  ^a^vri^i  and  laikvcua. 
IcLfiaaat  £  106,  Bafjiatraac  Find.  Fyth.  viii.  80,  la^awov  I  496,  klafidtrdfiv 
0  231,  lafxatrQiv  Eur.  Phoen.  563  belong  to  the  rarer  present  ^a/iaC«^, 
which  crops  up  first  in  Hesiod  (Theog.  865),  then  in  Pindar  (^a/iaCo- 
yiivav  Pyth.  xi  24)  and  Aeschylus  {layL^i^ti  Choeph.  323).— To  the 
present  alviia  belong  properly  only  forms  like  alviiaovcn  (ir  380),  alvii- 
auKTi  "9  552,  while  j^^eaa  (ft^m  Aeschylus  onwards),  aiytOeli  (from 
Herodotus  onwards)  suit  rather  alvi(ofiai  (N  374)  or  the  presumable 
earlier  form  *aiyiiiofiai. — irpoKaXiatraro  (H  218)  is  hence  only  a  more 
archaic  aorist  form  to  vpoKaXi(cro  (V  19)  than  *7rpovt:a\i(raTo  would  be, 
not  an  irregular  one.  And  doubtless  the  shoi-t  vowel,  which  always 
held  its  ground  in  cn-nXe <ra  is  due  to  this. — The  variable  er  in  the  inflexion 
of  awiu)  finds  its  explanation,  as  Buttmann  Ausf.  Gr.  ii.^  295  correctly 
taught,  in  the  confusion  of  a  verb  auut  (from  aaout)  with  auCta.  In 
Homer  we  have  no  trace  of  the  a,  and  the  (  of  the  present  appears 
only  in  c  490  (awfwv),  where  however  Didymus  read  awnjv  :  and  by  the 
side  of  this  itraut  O  238,  trautan^  aawaetav^  <raiadi}TUi  etc. ;  cp.  Mangold 
Stud.  vi.  199.  In  Aeschylus  first  (Sept.  820)  we  find  (Titrnjarai,  in 
Euripides  (Here.  F.  1385)  (njiniot'f  while  lawOrjVj  eru>Tiip  never  take  a 
(T.  The  anomaly  becomes  more  confrised  here,  because  the  form  with  i 
<r^^(i;,  thoroughly  discussed  by  Usener  in  Fleckeisen's  Jahrb.  1865  p. 
238  f.,  is  established  by  the  Heraclean  Tables  {KaTtm^lant^  Stud.  iv. 
428),  by  Attic  inscriptions  in  part  of  a  very  early  date  (Wecklein  Curae 
epigraphicae  p.  45,  Cauer  Stud.  viiL  416)  and  by  grammarians  (Herodian 
e  .  Lentz  i.  444,  6).  Of  course  afl^ia  can  only  have  come  from  oiail^w. 
But  the  statement  that  Didymus  wrote  no  c  (Herodian  ed.  Lentz  ii  586) 
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and  the  fluctuation  of  the  grammarianfi'  theory  between  the  derivataon 
»73  from  *<ra($C»  and  that  from  am^iif  are  very  noteworthy.^  A  form  » 
isolated  as  aaoiut  perhaps  is  not  due  to  the  invention  of  the  grammariaiM, 
It  might  well  attach  itself  to  h<rw6(ia  and  &pfji6(ia  according  to  the  view 
stated  on  p.  238.  traoZia  as  a  derivative  from  traoc  is  related  to  aaw 
just  as  ^afxa^u  is  to  ^afiaw.  The  existence  of  a  aao^ia,  (rtit(§^  formed 
frt)m  flrdoc  would  naturally  by  no  means  exclude  the  later  formation  oft 
erutliut  from  eriiot.  <ra6(u  would  be  to  trwiiiuj  much  as  the  Cyprian  coA^Cw 
(Herodian  ii.  332)  to  n-Xiyt^oi.  In  this  way  we  arrive  at  a  system  of 
equivalent  forms,  which  is  certainly  somewhat  complicated,  viz. 

)  craoo)    1  ^[erived  from  ados,  whence  itri>&riv 


crtotd 


s 


)  <raoi<o  1  gjj^jijipi^  derived  from  ados,  whence  a-itr^irrtu 
)  (ro»i(a>  1  ^gj^^g^  fj^jjj  aS)OSf  whence  Kart<r^^aiifs. 

Some  radical  verbs  too  have  apparently  a  moveable  2,  thus  /3Xv4^w  (dvo- 
P\v(tav  I  491)  with  tfi\D(ra  (Apollon.  Rhod.)  which  belongs  to  it,  and 
PXvta  {iLvaflXveiy  Hippocr.),  KTiiu}  with  tKnerfra,  evriorat  etc  beside  weptt- 
TtoysQ,  KTi^troQ^  tj\aibt  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  58,  whence  uto^cIo'w  (Grates 
Com.  iL  249),  axaoaq  Eur.  Phoen.  960,  and  Ux<iav  Ar.  Nub.  409. 

On  p.  251  we  saw  that  the  source,  from  which  so  often  the  4^  sprang, 
the  spii^ant  j  both'  after  a  simple  v  and  after  the  diphthongs  ai/,  ev,  ov 
had  its  place  in  the  present.  As  a  fieOviv  is  actually  on  record,  so  we 
deduced  previously  a  *Kvinj,  Now  as  soon  as  a  ^  developed  before  the  ;, 
*fieOviut  was  produced,  which  is  not  itself  on  record,  but  we  may  venture 
to  assert  that  it  survives  in  fAeOvtrS rj vai  (Herod,  ii.  121).  In  this  way 
we  may  perhaps  explain  SpavtrOiyTa  (Soph.  Antig.  476),  KeKiXevaro 
(Herod.),  iKeXevtrOrip  (Soph.  Thuc),  XivaOffyni  (Soph.).  For  the  rts.  kuv 
^74  and  icXav  we  find  a  present  formation  in  i  actually  existing  in  racw, 
KXaiu  i.e.  Kafjw,  tcXafju),  and  so  for  the  intensified  stems  irXev,  wvev  frt>m 
ttXu,  irvv  in  the  Homeric  ttXciw,  wniw  (cp.  pp.  156,  210).  These  are 
followed  by  KavaroQ  (Eurip.),  KXavaroQ  (Soph.).  The  use  of  the  ff  is 
especially  extensive  after  diphthongs  in  particular.  The  form  BvraffBti 
which  occurs  as  early  as  Homer  (^  465,  c  319)  points  to  an  obso- 
lete ^dvvaiofjLaif  which  in  its  formation  would  be  related  to  ^vrafiat 
much  as  laKvni^o^ai  (Aesch.  Pers.  571)to^a«:f'w.  irf^aa/zeVoc  perf.  part, 
to  ^ly/ii  {UBi  127)  leads  us  to  conjecture  a  present  *^afw  as  a  by-form  to 
<^aia  (p.  148)=Lat.yart. 

The  dental  presupposed  in  the  verbs  mentioned,  as  a  predecessor  of 
the  flr,  actually  occurs  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  cXiyXc^ar  i;  86,  discussed 
on  p.  242,  from  which  it  is  not  too  venturesome  to  deduce  a  stem  eXaS, 
which  presupposes  a  present  *iXai^w  beside  the  actually  extant  lXa«# 
{IXtav  Q  696).  This  would  justify  fiXafrtra  beside  QXacra,  riXdaaaro  beside 
^Xaffa/iijv,  iX6,(TtJo^ai  etc. — KXiim  Old  Attic  xXnta  has  most  probably  come 
from  the  nominal  stem  K-Xij/t  (=Lat.  davi)  with  the  by-form  rXij/t?.  The 
two  stems  interchange  in  nominal  as  well  as  in  verbal  forms.     In 

*  The  words  recorded  in  Et.  Magn.  p.  741,  25,  which  according  to  Lents  ara 
drawn  from  Herodian  run  thus :  &AA'  ^  irapiZocis  Ix**  ^^  '•  ^^  ^  ^^^C**  ^<  M^ 
ylvrroi  itwh  rov  ff&os  irui(tit  &s  X4iros  \9wl(w  koI  Karh  cvptdpttrty  fftfC^t  'x**  ^^  *• 
'^p(Ka  9h  itwh  rov  if  dot  tra6Cw  Koi  KpAati  ff(&{tf,  ohx  Ix**  ^poryrfpofLfUwop  rh  u 
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Homer  we  have  the  nominal  forms  Kkrfila  £  146,  KKrfiaiy  a  294,  KKrfi- 
hatriy  fi  215,  and  corresponding  to  these  KXri'iaaev  hi  Svpac  t  30,  icXrfiffTai 
(TavlltQ  fi  344.  In  Herodotus  iiL  58  we  read  avtKkjfiiTdtiirav ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  Attic  writers  use  the  contracted  form,  and  that  partly  in 
the  earlier  form  icX^^ac  (Aesch.  Eum.  827  etc.),  K\^<rai  (Aesch.  Pers. 
723),  kyKkgcrai  (Soph.  Antig.  501),  for  which  I  may  refer  to  Gei*th  Stud, 
i.  2,  218,  KaTtK\ig<Tdriv  Thuc.  i.  117,  icXporoc  Thuc.  ii.  17,  partly  in  the 
later  owtKiKXuoTo  Andoc.  i.  48.  In  the  tragedians  and  Aristophanes 
according  to  Nauck,  Dindorf  and  Wecklein  (Curae  epigr.  66)  we  should 
write  jy  throughout.  Besides  the  present  stem  the  perfect  middle  also 
attaches  itself  to  the  form  without  ^,  in  Herodotus  ii.  \2\' KiKkrfiiUvovy 
in  Attic  writers  here  and  there  KiKXri^ai,  AreVXei/iae,  KiKXtifffjiai,  The 
Doric  icXi^iio,  KareKXt^aro  (Theocr.  vi.  32,  xviii.  5)  also  deserve  mention, 
inasmuch  as  this  E  too  as  tie  coiTelate  of  the  present  properly  requires 

In  this  whole  question  we  must  not  leave  out  of  sight  the  feet  that  the 
usage  was  extremely  fluctuating,  and  that  on  this  acooimt  the  authority 
of  our  texts  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  certain,  and  that  evidently  the  375 
a  became  more  widespread  in  course  of  time.  Buttmann  noticed  this  in 
Ausf.  Gr.  i.*  424,  where  he  says  *  So  that  we  see  that  this  a  has  made  its  way 
in  by  degrees,  for  which  the  formation  of  the  words  in  ^u;,  Sw,  hu)  supplied 
the  analogy.'  He  was  only  wrong — with  Lobeck  (*  assumto  sigma  corro- 
boravit*  Paralipp.  320  sqq.) — in  assuming  the  operation  of  a  *  euphonic 
principle,'  for  we  cannot  possibly  speak  of  this.  Forms  with  a  short 
vowel  like  di^oraij  fridriyf  XiXvrai  etc.  always  remained  unaffected,  while 
on  the  other  hand  e/ivriadrjy  {iTriiiyrjtrOelQ  d  189,  iroXvfjLyiiffrrj,  fjiyriffrfipec), 
iirXriffdri,  IppaiaOrj  (II  339)  6p\ritrnip^  vaXanrniCf  SptaafxoQ  in  spite  of  their 
long  vowel  show  the  <r  even  in  Homer.  For  the  variations  of  our 
authorities  I  content  myself  here  with  referring  to  the  abundant  material 
collected  by  Lobeck  ad  Ajacem  v.  704,  and  supplemented  by  Wecklein 
Curae  epigraphicae  p.  61.  Elmsley  regarded  ivyytaroq  as  the  only  correct 
Attic  form,  but  even  in  Homer  (fi  175,  y  191,  397)  we'  find  Ayyworoc, 
which  is  known  also  to  Pindar.  Rigour  is  here  by  no  means  in  place. 
We  cannot  form  a  more  definite  judgment  as  to  the  authority  for  many 
forms  in  the  Attic  writers,  until  the  inscriptions  of  the  best  Attic  period 
have  been  carefully  examined  with  this  in  view. 

We  can  see  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  any  special  inducement 
for  each  particular  form,  from  the  fact  that  while  the  cr  makes  its  way 
into  forms  to  which  it  did  not  originally  belong,  on  the  other  hand  the 
same  sound  elsewhere  lost  its  original  place.  We  can  hardly  explain 
otherwise  ipydrriQ  ^as  early  as  Archilochus  fr.  39  Be.^  fiovQ  itrrly  fifuv 
ipyartiQ  ky  oIkI^),  with  the  derivatives  ipyaTig,  ipyariKot,  €pyanVi;c>  which 
in  its  formation  reminds  us  of  ^e/nrJriyc ,  rof <5riyf,  oiiciTri^,  ^vXfViyc,  and 
further  Oavfiara  epya  Hymn,  in  Merc.  80,  440,  Hes.  Scut.  165  (cp.  Pind. 
01.  i.  28),  i:iK€vrai '  KiKivtrrai  Hesych  ,  yeyevfiai  in  spite  of  the  rt.  ywc. 
Evidently  such  forms  point  to  an  early  obscuring  of  the  instinct  of  the 
language.  Hence  we  must  be  always  very  cautious  here  with  regard  to 
bold  etymological  combinations.  Tlie  possibility  of  such  presents  itself 
often  enough.  Thus  we  might  conjecture  that  under  the  aor.  iicXaaOTi 
lies  a  root  ijXac  expanded  from  kuX  (Lat.  ceUere) ;  but  it  is  just  as  con- 
ceivable that  the  present  form  *KXaju)  arising  from  metathesis  was  376 
expanded  by  a  ^  and  produced  a  *KXd(utf  which  though  afterwards 
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obsolete,  was  the  source  of  the  sigmatic  forms.  For  yv^ord^  we  might 
suppose  a  stem  yvtaq  expanded  from  yyw,  but  also  a  present  ^yy^m, 
which  might  be  compared  with  O.  H.  G.  kndu.  The  same  alternatiTe 
recurs  in  the  case  <k  fiv^ofiai^  \p&ofiai.  Thus  elsewhere  too  difbrent 
paths  present  themselves,  between  which  it  is  hard  to  decide.  Bat 
spealdng  generally,  the  whole  phenomenon  here  in  question  does  not 
belong  to  quite  the  earliest  period  of  the  language,  so  that  the  spread  of 
an  analogy,  not  very  sharply  defined,  on  the  strooigth  of  a  number  of  dd 
precedent  can  hardly  be  denied.  I  doubt  whether  it  will  ever  be  easy 
to  arrive  at  the  proof  of  the  principal  causes  for  the  whole  phenomenon, 
which  we  haVe  here  endeavoured  to  complete. 


52: 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

XHE  ITERATIVE8, 

The  essential  verbal  forms,  which  are  carried  out  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  case  of  all  Greek  stems,  have  now  been  discussed  by  us.     There 
remain  only  some  formations  which  are,  so  to  speak,  more  tentative  than 
<x>mplete,  and  which  aro  limited  to  particular  portions  of  the  language. 
Among  these  the  iteratives  deserve  the  first  place,  if  only  for  their 
abundant  developement  in  the  period  of  the  language  concerning  us,  and 
the  manifold  forms  they  take.     They  are  tolerably  numerous  in  the 
language  of  Homer.     I   have   noted  about  130  sJtogether,  in  round 
numbers.     But  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  only  a  small  number  of  these 
forms  occur  frequently,  e.g.  t^avKty  ^CKUaKt^  tinEtrKt  \  by  far  the  majority 
have  the  stamp  of  formations  which  were  ventured  once  or  twice,  and 
which  therefore  the  poet  certainly  had  at  his  command,  if  he  needed 
them,  without  their  having  attained  the  full  franchise  by  the  usage  of 
the  living  speech.     The  number  of  the  Aira£  eiprjfjiira  among  them  is  377 
very  large.     With  r^ard  to  the  particular  personal  forms  too  a  restric- 
tion appears.     It  is  only  the  third  person  singular  and  plural  which  is 
at  all  common.     On  the  other  hand  the  first  and  second  person  plural 
are  only  represented  each  by  a  single  example  in  Homer :  vu:d<rKOfitv 
X  512,  i<paaKtTt  X  35,  and  so  the  2  sing,  of  the  middle  v^KiaKto  X  433. 
After  Homer  indeed  about  90  new  forms  are  essayed.     But  there  are 
but  few  which  we  can  get  from  the   older  poets.     Hesiod,  according 
to  Forstemann  de  dial  Hesiodea  p.  34,  has  only  10  such  forms,  Pindar 
according  to  Peter  de  dial.  Pindari  p.  58  only  three.     On  the  other 
hand  the  iterative  is  quite  common  in  Herodotus.     Bredow  de  dial. 
Herod,  p.  285  ff.  gives  a  list  of  24  forms  of  the  kind-fr*om  difiTerent 
verbs.     The  tragedians  have  left  us  only  4  such  (Crerth  Stud.  i.  2,  259), 
of  which  one  sdready  occurs  in  Homer.     All  clearly  bear  the  mark  of 
the  intentional  imitation  of  earlier  poetry.     In  Aristophanes  we  find 
probably  only  fiivsaKOfiriy  Equ.  1242,  and  in  the  imitation  of  an  oracle 
Uav&ToaKoy  Pax  1070.     On  the  other  hand  the  later  Epic  poets,  espe- 
cially Apollonius  Khodius  and  Quintus  Smymaeus  delight  in  employing 
and  multiplying  Homeric  iteratives,  and  also  Theocritus  and  Moschus 
have  some  new  instances.     The  whole  form  was  therefore  living  only 
among  the  lonians,  and  hence  it  is  not  unknown  to  Hipponax,  Who  is 
thoroughly  popular  in  his  style :  fr.  37  Be.'  QmaKt.     So  &r  as  we  can 
judge,  it  owes  its  wider  extension  only  to  the  influence  of  the  Homeric 
Epos.     It  is  very  significant  that  Attic  prose  let  this  form  altogether 
drop.     The  precise  usage  •  of  the  durative  forms  as  distinguished  from, 
the  aoristic  made  the  iteratives  in  point  of  fact  unnecessaiy,  especially  as 
auxiliary  verbs  like  icoiOiFai,  ^iXctv,  and  above  all  the  use  of  &v  with 
the  indicative  of  the  past  tenses  with  the  force  of  a  frequently  oocurring 
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action  (Giummar  §  507  note  3)  were  at  command,  if  it  waa  needful  to 
express  the  specific  force  of  repetition.  In  Herodotus,  as  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate stage,  an  &K  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  added  even  to  iterative 
forms. 

The  itoratives  share  the  group  eric  with  the  inchoatives  discussed  in 
Chap.  X. ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  force  of  the  two  is  cognate. 

378  The  iterative  action  forms  a  kind  of  cmitrast  to  the  r^ularlj  continuous, 
just  as  much  as  the  inchoative.     Every  repeated  action  is  on  the  other 
hand  just  as  distinct  from  that  which  is  entirely  complete  as  that  which 
is  coming  to  completion,  which  realises  itself  in  incipient  attempts    Still 
it  must  be  admitted  that  starting  from  this  common  basis  the  usage  of 
the  past  tenses  cut  loose  from  an  indicative  present  diverged  on  a  line  of 
its  own,  and  thus  became  an  excellent  means,  especially  for  naxmtive 
statement,  to  distinguish  with  the  greatest  brevity  frequently  repeated 
action  from  the  single  act.     The  iterative  past  tenses,  e.g.    covicor  are 
related  to  the  present  stems  of  the  inchoative  class,  e.g.  (ioaicia  much  as 
the  isolated  past  tenses  in  -do-y,  which  occupied  us  on  p.  501  ff.  e.g. 
eerx'^Bov  are  to  present  forms  like  ttX^Ou^.     It  is  occasionally  dijQScalt  to 
decide  whether  a  preterite  form  is  to  be  r^arded  as  an  imperfect  of  the 
inchoative  class  or  as  an  isolated  iterative  form.     Thus  on  p.  192  we 
decided  to  take  iraptfiaaKi  A  104  as  an  imperfect,  because  /^a^rc  oocors 
as  an  imperative.     On  the  other  hand  we  shall  be  obliged  to  allow 
etjiatrKec  T  297,  ^«<''X*  ^  ^^1   (NcVrciip  ^w^'x'  ^   yiftfav  or    itrifitniiauifie&a 
treio)  as  iteratives.     For  tpaaKot  as  a  present  occurs  first  in  Attic  writers 
(cp.  p.  193).     In  this  instance  therefore  in  the  course  of  the  history  of 
the  lang'iage  first  the  past  tense  established  itself,  and  afterwards  the 
present,  though  only  with  a  greatly  faded  meaning.    Again  eaKoy  admits 
of  considerable  doubt.     An  iterative  force  does  not  come  out  clearly  in 
any  of  the  Homeric  passages,  and  is  more  than  once  decidedly  excluded, 
e.g.  H  153  ytvinhe  yewraroQ  i(tkov  \irayTuyj   F  180  Bm)p  air    c/ioc   (taix 
Kvvbfjri^oC'    Cp.  Find.  Nem.  v.  31,  Aesch.  Pers.  656.    On  the  other  hand 
in  several  of  the  passages  in  Herodotus  referred  to  by  Bredow  p.  285, 
we  must  recognize  the  iterative  force,  e.g.  vi.  133,  vii  119.     Hence  we 
shall  perhaps  do  best  to  place  the  form  with  the  others  formed  by  the 
suffix  -Ko,  of  which  we  8[X)ke  on  p.  411  fi*.,  and  to  regard  the  iterative 
usage  as  a  later  developement  which  easily  resulted  from  following  the 
forms  in  -aKo-v.     Tlie  Old  Latin  escit  (Neue  Lat.  Formenlehre  ii*  596) 
acts  as  a  present  with  a  future  force  formed  from  the  same  stem.      The 
description  of  these  forms  as  iteratives  and  the  right  apprehension  of 
their  usage  is  a  matter  of  quite  recent  date.     The  ancient  grammarians 

379  seem  to  have  taken  all  the  forms  of  this  kind  as  merely  Ionic  expansions 
of  the  current  past  tenses  :  ra  ^ca  tov  vkc  iraptiyfiiya  'laircDc,  BS  Herodi&n 
says  (ed.  Lentz  ii.  792).  Buttmann  (Ausf.  Gr.  L^  382  note)  even  believed 
that  he  was  the  first  to  notice  the  force  of  these  forms,  after  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  it  by  Grotefend.  He  did  not  fail  to  see  however  that 
the  repetition  of  the  action  did  not  come  out  with  the  same  sharpness  in 
all  the  Homeric  passages.  This  is  still  more  true  of  the  later  poets,  who 
use  the  forms  more  as  an  archaic  garnish. 

That  the  augment  was  not  used  with  the  Ionic  past  tenses  in  -vkov 
was  taught  even  by  the  ancient  grammarians.  Cp.  Et.  M.  p.  295,  14  : 
ra  yap  roiavra  iiwoftnWovffL  Tt)v  kv  apyiQ  /cXinio/K  tKraffiy.  This  is  true  of 
the  great  majority.     But  the  augment  is  often  used  in  Homer  with  the 
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iterative  of  ^ly/ii :  efatricec  (6X\a  u*  t^fficeQ  T  297),  i^aice  (Sc  t^affKe 
6  565,  V  173,  ovifor*  i^a<rK€  p  114).  Any  one  who  chose  to  apply  the 
critical  knife  here,  to  restore  the  uniformity  of  which  many  are  so  fond, 
would  find  many  a  passage  not  easy  to  deal  with,  e.g.  /i  275  at  the  end 
of  the  verse  &fifiiy  e<l>a(rKov,  £  321  ice Ivoc  yap  tipatrKer.  Other  augmented 
iterative  forms  are  IfuvyioKovro  v  7,  hvtfiopixvpicrKt  /i  238  (La  Boche 
with  the  first  hand  of  M.  avan,),  irap€KiaK€T^  {  521,  ityiviaKov  Aratus 
111.  In  Callimachus  Hymn,  in  Dian.  123  O.  Schneider  writes  with 
the  hest  M.SS.  iroXKa  rdXeerKov  not  ttoW  iriXetrKoy.  For  Herodotus 
Bredow  denies  altogether  the  use  of  the  augment  in  these  forms.  Stein 
too  writes  e.g.  Herod,  i.  100,  where  some  M.SS.  have  eiciwifiinffKoyf 
iawifjnre&Koy,  iv.  130  Xd/ieffKoy,  not  as  it  is  in  earlier  editions,  cXii/Bccricov. 
And  certainly  the  numher  of  the  non-augmented  forms  here  so  greatly 
preponderates  that  this  critical  proceeding  is  justified. 

It  is  difiicult  to  find  any  reason  for  the  suppression  of  the  exponent 
of  the  past  character  of  the  action  in  the  iterative  forms.  Buttmann 
Ausf.  Gr.  i.^  382  says  it  is  sufficient  that  the  forms  were  Ionic,  since  the 
lonians  always  inclined  to  omit  the  augment.  But  that  does  not  sufiice. 
For  in  Herodotus,  as  we  saw  on  p.  92,  the  syllabic  augment  is  not  rejected 
in  any  other  case.  Buttmann  is  more  correct  in  pointing  to  the  length  of 
the  forms,  itself  already  considei-able.  Something  of  the  same  kind  we  380 
saw  to  be  the  case  in  the  pluperfect.  A  certain  dread  of  burdening  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  a  form  too  much  with  formative  elements  can 
be  detected  elsewhere  too.  The  speech-forming  art  also  of  the  Greeks 
knows  a  fijj^iy  &yay. 

In  their  origin  the  iteratives  are  extremely  various.     We  can  distin- 
guish  four  principal  kinds : 

A)  Iteratives  from  present  Stems. 

These  are  by  fiu*  the  most  numerous.    It  will  suffice  to  quote  some 
characteristic  instances  from  each  kind  of  present  stems :  thus 

1)  from  those  formed  primitively 

on  the  one  hand  fatrj^  S  191,  jccVicfr*  (for  ^KelffKero)  ^  41,  pvffKev  O  730, 
belonging  to  cepvarai  p.  122,  on  the  other  cerracrx'  r  574,  ityieffKe  Hes. 
Theog.  157,  WOecrice  Hes.  fr.  96  Gottl.,  pfiyyvtrice  H  141,  (layyvaKtro  E  857, 
liLfxyaaKt  Hymn,  in  Yen.  251. 

2)  from  thematic  stems  without  any  further  strengthening 

£X««Ticec  E  472,  iltffKt  X  501,  QiXyiffKi  y  264,  AyeffKoy  Herod,  i.  148, 
wifuntrKe  Herod.  viL  106,  veXitrKio  X  433 ; 

3)  from  verbs  which  lengthen  the  vowel 

fpevyterKey  P  461,  Xiidiaice  Q  13  j 

4)  from  verbs  of  the  T-class 

KXiTTTtaKt  &y  Herod,  ii.  174,  iLarpairrtaKi  Moschus  ii.  88  (Hermann, 
Meineke) ; 

M  H 
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5)  from  the  nasal  class 

ir/y£flrjc€  n  226,  fiXatrrayeerKe  Soph.  fr.  491 ; 

6)  from  the  inchoative  class 

fiofftcitTKOvro  fjL  356,  fiiayiaicvro  a  325  ; 

7)  from  the  I-class 

KKaltvKt  9  364,  icreivetrKt  O  393,  TroifiaiviOKt  i  188,  itwowXvyetnct  t  95, 
4nr€lp€ffKov  Herod,  iv.  42,  airayyiXXiaice  P  409,  /3aXAi<rjcero  (Stein :  fiaki- 
4ncero)  Herod,  ix.  74,  vpitatrttrKov  d  259,  XitrtriffKero  I  451,  pwratt^Kiv 
Q  755,  epiiEiTKoy  6  225,  fiiCetrKov  x  209  j 

8)  from  formations  with  0 

fiapvQttrKt  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  43,  fiiyvdarKoy  £  17,  ^lyvSitrKt  A  491, 
nXidttrk-e  Hymn,  in  Cerer.  241 ; 

9)  from  a  stem  expanded  by  k 

the  isolated  oXiKtericey  T  135  : 

10)  from  denominative  verbs  with  vowel  stems. 

331  ^o  difficulty  is  presented  by  forms  like  liytvtcrK*  Q  12,  hpiartviVKt  Z  460, 
rafiuvetTKe  Soph.  Antig.  950.  But  from  the  stems  of  the  contracted 
verbs  the  iteratives  are  formed  in  three  ways,  either 

a)  without  any  important  alteration 

ytiKtUtrKt  6  221,  fiovKoXittricec  O  448,  KoXietrKs  Z  402,  avaipitvicov^  Herod, 
i.  186,  woiieerice  Herod,  iv.  78,  fiXiiaKt  Z  15,  vtryuntrKoy  Quint.  Smvm. 
H503; 

b)  with  assimilation 

yodatTKe  0  92,  wepaatrk'i  €  480,  lerxayaaffKoy  O  723,  TreddaffKov  }(/  363, 
iifAfa^aatrice  Moschus  ii.  97,  /lei^iaaerKe  Quint.  Smym.  9  117; 

c)  with  loss  of  one  of  the  vowels 

^Oeo-M  X  596,  KaXiffKiTo  O  338,  wwXiaKero  E  788,  fivQitTKoyro  S  289, 
cixy€(TKt  E  790,  KparttrKt  Pind.  Nem.  iii.  52,  fiiyeerKOfiriy  Ar.  Equ.  1242. — 
tiaffKoy  E  802,  iiyaaKtT*  v  290,  TptairdcfKtTO  A  568,  HaTr&TatrKoy  Ar.    Put 

1070,  avXaaKt  Hes.  Scut.  480.  The  ancient  grammarians  eiq^resaly 
teach  that  the  vowel  before  (tk  is  always  short  (Herodian  ii.  p.  792). 
This  excludes  e.g.  in  the  passage  cited  above  from  Hesiod's  Theogony 
(v.  157)  the  reading  of  the  M.SS.  dyirjaKe, 

This  third  method  was  followed  also  by  some  forms  at  first  sight 
surprising,  viz.  plvratTKov  O  23,  pivTaffKi  ^  827,  0  374,  X  592,  Biappiwra- 
vKiy  T  575  KpvirrafTKt  9  272  {i:pvirri(rKe  Hymn.  Cer.  239),  which  Kiihner 
(i.  550)  disposes  of  by  saying  that  here  acrKoy  took  the  place  of  etrKoy. 
^ut  we  can  hardly  be  contented  with  that.  1£  I  am  hot  mistaken  we 
have  a  fresh  instance  here  of  the  intermixture  of  verbs  in  aw  and  a(m 
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noticed  more  than  onoe,  and  to  which  reference  was  made  on  p.  235. 
This  is  seen  most  clearly  in  IvatrKvro  O  607,  which  is  formed  like  rpiinca- 
ifKiro,  The  only  present  known  is  c<rd^w.  But  the  iterative  has  come 
from  *\a&ia,  I.  Bekker  thought  this  form  so  strange,  that  on  the  strength 
of  the  reading  of  the  papyrus  '  tltravKtro*  he  adopted  tifratrKiTo,  but  it  is 
certainly  beUer  to  say  of  Niobe 

ovvtK  Spa  AifToi  ladaKtro  Kakktrrapij^ 

4uk1  further  tiaaaiceTo  in  the  sense  of '  compared  herself  would  be  quite 
unique.     Now  as  laaaKtro  is  to  i<rd(w,  so  is  pivraaKov  to  pifrrdita,  the  382 
intensive  of  piwru.     At  IS  257  the  god  of  sleep  says  of  the  angry  Zeus 
piirrd'C^y  Kara  idfia  OsovCf  Ifii  ^'  e^o^a  iravruy  i^ijTti^  and  at  O  23  the 
jsame  Zeus  boasts 

hv  dc  XojSbtfii 
pinraa'KOP  rtraycup  cnr6  /SijXov. 

For  KpvjrraffKe  the  corresponding  Kptntrdiu)  occurs  first  in  Diodorus  and 
•ecclesiastical  writers.  Still  it  would  not  be  too  bold,  considering  the 
complete  analogy  of  the  two  fonns  pim-aaKov  and  KpvTraaKov^  to  con- 
jecture the  same  origin  for  the  latter  also.  How  well  the  iterative  form 
adapts  itself  to  frequentatives  may  be  seen  from  pytrrdi^eaKey  (£1  755)  the 
regular  formation  from  pvora^oi,  which  according  to  our  view  stands  in 
the  like  relation  to  pimraaKov  as  avKavKg  to  yodavKi,  It  is  true  that  two 
rare  forms  with  a  strange  a  still  remain,  poiiatrx  Hes.  Theog.  835,  which 
however  recent  editors  replace  by  pol((trx  for  which  there  is  good 
authority,  and  wdyroff  avaaaeiaaKi  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  Pyth.  225,  where 
it  is  very  easy  to  read,  following  most  M.SS.  avaaeco-ao'Are,  avatrffeitraat^e 
(only  M.  ityatrfriiatrKi)  whereby  we  get  a  regular  iterative  frt)m  the  sig- 
matic  aorist. 

B)  Iteratives  from  Primitive  and  Thematic  Aoeists. 

The  need  to  render  possible  the  expression  of  repetition  not  only  of 
the  continuous  action  denoted  by  the  present  stem,  but  also  of  the 
momentary  addon,  evidently  led  to  the  extension  of  this  formation  more 
widely  beyond  its  original  sphere.  Thus  arose  the  various  aorist  itera- 
tives, which  we  have  now  to  point  out. 

There  are  but  few  primitive  formations  of  the  kind :  hotrKoy  I  331, 
ardaictv  T  217,  ^verK£  9  271,  ovraaKc  O  745  belonging  to  oZra  (cp. 
p.  134). 

Thematic  aorist  iteratives  are : 
vpofldXtaKe  e  331,  ytvitrKtro  X  208,  tiirttrKt  B  271  etc.,  IKigkov  {  220, 
/itSiXeaice  6  376,  c^cflnce  T  217,  igi^eak't  xf/  94,  AjroXcViccro  *  X  586,  (f>uye<rK€  383 
p  316,  KardKiireerKej  Xafitaice  Herod,  iv.  78,  i^eXdOetTKe  Or.  Sibyll.  i.  44. 

C)  Iteratives  from  Sigmatig  Aorists. 

ayywaaerKt,  as  is  now  read  after  ApoUonius  in  the  Lexicon  p.  8,  18 
in  \f/  25  instead  of  the  hardly  explicable  ayyuKraaaKe  or  hyvij^tnaKt  of 

'  The  active  kie'6\9ffKw,  which  Bekker  has  adopted  6  270,  is  only  supported  by 
the  Harleian  M.S<,  henoe  La  Roche  is  doubtless  right  in  reading  with  the  best 
M.SS.  kw»6\€irffw, 

M  M  2 
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the  M.SS.,  contracted  from  hyvoiiaaaKt^  like  oyHtKovra  B  568,  652  from' 
oyMiKoyraj  KaT-aiijyatrKe  X  587,  ict^aaKt  "9  369,  (ctt-  P  462),  ai/Briaaaice 
E  786,  5aflra(ri:cro  I  333,  ^i?<ra<nc£ro  a  15,  tUacrKt  c  332,  iXdaaaKC  B  199,. 
eprirvtraiTKe  B  189,  i^tpvaatrict  K  490,  OpiEaaKOv  2  599,  iiiroKiyiivaaKe  A 
636,  fitnjadencero  A  566,  ofiOKXriaaffKi  B  199,  opaaaKt  P  423,  ovr^o'd^re 
X  375,  tnreiaacrKe  0  89,  orpiyl/aaKoy  S  546  (Aro-  X  197),  di<ra<rjc€  X  599. 
I  do  not  find  anything  of  the  kind  cited  ft-om  post-Homeric  Uterature 
with  the  exception  of  dk^traffKe  Orph.  Lith.  364.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  New  Ionic  prose,  which,  as  we  saw,  elsewhere  made  sach 
abundant  use  of  the  iteratives,  rejects  these  somewhat  awkward  foima* 
tions. 

B)  Iterative  from  the  Passive  Stem. 

Here  we  have  only  to  mention  the  one  form  (fxivetrKe  :  A  64,  X  687, 
fi  241,  242,  Hes.  fr.  44,  3,  which  has  evidently  come  iBrom  the  passive 
stem  <l>avrj  with  the  same  shortening  of  the  final  vowel,  as  occurs  in 
€<l>tivey,  (jtavii'To^,  fayiirfr,  and  which  here  finds  its  complete  explanation 
in  the  general  rule  that  only  short  vowels  are  admitted  before  the  trie  of 
the  iteratives.  We  may  also  compare  KitrKiro  cited  above.  The  notion 
of  assuming  an  c0arov  for  t^dytvKt  is  altogether  to  be  rejected.  How 
little  authority  there  is  for  such  an  aorist  is  shown  by  the  collections  of 
Veitch  p.  588. 

The  whole  category  of  the  iteratives,  which  so  to  speak  \mfolda  itself 
before  our  eyes  out  of  a  not  inconsiderably  different  formation  witii 
essentially  the  same  formative  elements,  and  afterwards  disappears  again, 
is  an  extremely  significant  phenomenon  for  the  processes  in  the  history 
of  language,  instructive  with  respect  to  the  fact  which  we  have  so  often 
assumed,  and  which  we  denoted  by  the  name  '  branching  ofi*/  K  it  was 
384  incontestibly  possible  at  a  tolerably  late  date  for  an  of^oot  of  the  inchoative 
class  to  attain  to  individual  life,  and  extensively  propagated  by  a  spread- 
ing analogy  to  become  an  independent  species,  this  fact  gives  additional 
support  to  the  hypotheses  which  we  ventured  to  advance  for  an  immea- 
surably eaiiier  period  in  respect  of  other  formations,  more  deeply  rooted 
in  the  life  of  the  language,  e.g.  as  to  the  origin  of  the  conjunctive  and 
the  optative. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

DE8IDERATIVE8,  INTENSIVES  AND  FREQUENTATIVES. 

We  have  only  a  small  gleaning  of  forms  left.  These  are  those  which 
are  proportionally  rarely  employed,  but  which  still  cannot  be  passed  over 
as  parts  of  the  great  whole,  because  they  also  belonged  to  the  system  of 
the  Greek  language.  Compared  with  the  main  pile  of  the  edifice  they 
form,  if  we  may  say  so,  small  side-buildings,  like  the  pleasure-houses  or 
pavilions  of  a  palace,  which  have  been  created  for  special  subordinate 
needs,  and  might  well  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  without  anything 
essential  being  felt  to  be  wanting,  but  which  hold  their  modest  place, 
And  bear  witness  to  the  inventive  power  of  the  architect. 

I.  DESIDERATIVES. 

While  the  iteratives,  as  we  saw,  were  treated, by  the  ancient  gram- 
marians without  any  regard  to  their  meaning  simply  as  past  tenses  with 
an  Ionic  expansion,  the  desideratives  used  in  good  Attic  could  not  be  passed 
over  by  them  without  violating  their  principle,  even  as  a  matter  of 
usage.  The  technical  name  for  these  forms  seems  to  have  been  e^crcica, 
as  Lobeck  ad  Soph.  Aj.  v.  325  saw,  writing  k^tnKa  in  the  words  of  the 
scholiast  KoKovvrai  Zt,  i<l>€KTiKa,  and  in  the  same  way  in  Theodofdos 
Grammat.  p.  67,  18  Gottling  writes  ( — of  or  6\l/u>  oyptita,  fipwaut  (ipwerelw^ 
&rtya  ical  i^eriKa  Xiyovrai),  Elsewhere  e.g.  in  the  scholium  on  iS  37 
we  are  told  that  iiridvfjLriTiKiag  exeiy  is  the  force  of  these  forms,  or  an  335 
adverb  in  -riKuc  formed  from  the  same  stem  is  employed  to  reproduce  the 
sense;  thus  in  the  Lexicon  of  Apollonius  p.  125,  32  oypuoyreg,  dnrficwc 
€Xoyr€£ '  6  ^i  rvvoc  rijc  Xifcwc  'Arrtir<5c  *  KXavtrtioyreg  yap  Xiyoveriy  ayrl 
Tov  KXavtrriKStc  cxoitcc*  The  old  technical  writers  assumed  two  types  of 
this  most  familiar  and  common  kind  of  desideratives,  viz.  those  in  eua  (dv6 
cKcoTfii»rttii^and  those  in  erufa  (aVo  fAiXkoyruy).  But  as  for  the  first  type 
only  the  Homeric  tcilu  and  some  few  forms  like  OaXiretw,  rc\e/a»,  piyeiut, 
oKyeiut  are  quoted,  the  desiderative  force  of  which  is  open  to  great  doubt, 
and  in  some  instances  decidedly  to  be  rejected,  Lobeck  (on  Buttmann's 
Ausf.  Gr.  iL*  389)  has  rightly  banished  altogether  this  first  type,  pointing 
•out  at  the  same  time  that  even  some  of  the  ancient  grammarians  e.g.  in 
the  Et.  M.  750,  50  recognized  only  the  second  type.  Tlie  desideratives 
.proper  occur,  as  these  writers  noticed,  only  in  the  present,  so  that  the 
form  &\l/eoy  (for  &\l/€ioy)  quoted  from  Sophron  '  tnarniuiorai  *  ['  is  specially 
noted'] :  on  the  other  hwd  an  imperfect  may  be  formed  from  the  verbs 
in  -eciii. 

Of  the  desideratives  in  vuia  I  have  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
following  20  instances. 

iucovffiiuty  Soph.  fr.  820  according  to  Bekker  Anecd.  p.  369,  13. 
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hvayviatrtlta  Steph.  Thes.  '  Gl.' 

hiroKXaiuovTiq  Thuc.  L  95. 

trvfifiaailoi^ra  Thuc.  viii.  56  (probably  more  oorrecilj  trvfjifiijatiovra)^ 

(iptaadoyrt^  Callim.  fr.  345.  * 

yafiil(Tel^  Alciphron  i.  13,  iii.  37. 

yikaaeloyra  Plato  Phaed.  p.  64. 

ypa^iiuf  Steph.  Thes.  *  Gl.* 

leinvTiffflw  do. 

^priffc/dfv  Soph.  Aj.  326y  2pa<rcarov  Eur.  Phoen.   1208,   ^paatitic  At^ 

Pax  62. 

luKriieiy  Hesych.  (M.S.  ^oaeiiiv),  irapaZtaaiioyra  Thac.  iv.  28. 

eKaaeioyri  Lucian  Charon  c.  9. 

ipyatreiwy  Soph.  Trach.  1232,  epyatnUic  Soph.  Phil.  1001. 

KXavtrdoirec  Apollon.  Lex.  125,  23. 

ravfiaxfitreioiraQ  Thuc.  viii.  79. 
6         oypiiovTEQ  S  37. 

voXtfirjtreio  tree  Thuc.  i.  33. 

rvpayyrftreioira  Diog.  Laert.  L  2,  18. 

^fi;££iw  Eur.  Here.  F.  628. 

Xcwiw  Ar.  Nub.  296,  XKrtlri  Equ.  888. 

The  ancients,  as  we  saw,  derived  these  forms  all  from  the  fatare,  a 
derivatioH  to  which  in  this  case  the  meaning  lends  a  certain  probability,, 
inasmuch  as  the  wish  is  always  directed  to  the  future.  And  in  Greek 
in  particular  the  future  does  not  reject  the  final  usage,  which  is  dosely 
connected  with  the  desiderative  force.  Still  I  do  not  see  how  we  oould 
get,  in  the  fiice  of  the  origin  of  the  future  examined  on  p.  466  ffl,  either 
fix)m  the  earlier  form  -(tiw,  or  from  the  abbreviated  -erw,  to  -o-eccu.  The 
desiderative  shares  the  sibilant,  which  is  essential  for  its  form,  not  only 
with  the  Indo-Germanic  future,  but  also  with  the  Indian  desideratiye, 
which  ends  in  -ad-mi.  But  we  saw  on  p.  444,  that  most  probably  it  is 
not  this  termination,  but  luther  the  reduplication,  which  we  can  see  in 
the  stem  of  the  verb  e.g.  in  pi-pd-sa-ti  which  properly  carries  the  desi- 
derative force.  Hence  tf  the  Greek  desiderative  is  at  all  akin  to  the 
Indian,  it  must  have  lost  the  reduplication,  just  as  has  been  the  case  in 
a  number  of  Sanskrit  formations  of  the  kind.  But  no  one  will  readily 
maintain  such  a  view  in  face  of  the  entire  absence  of  the  slightest  trace 
of  such  an  expansion  of  the  stem.  And  after  all  that  would  still  leave 
the  ti  quite  unexplained.  Bopp  has  taken  a  difierent  starting  point  for 
the  analysis  of  the  desiderative  form,  comparing  a  form  like  Itatrtl^^  with 
a  *dd8Jd-je  (middle)  which  he  deduces  on  the  analogy  of  other  forma- 
tions, and  which,  supported  by  the  Skt.  vrhd-je  I  become  great,  which 
he  traces  back  to  ^vr-Jiant-je^  he  derives  from  *dnsjat-je,  that  is  from 
the  stem  of  the  futui-e  participle.  According  to  this  ^totreiut  would  be  for 
luitrovT-jw.  But  all  phonetic  laws  go  against  such  an  assumption,  which 
Bopp  was  doubtless  misled  into  making  only  by  comparing  the  Latin 
desiderative-s  in  -turio,  e.g.  nupturio,  esui'io.  But  even  in  the  case  of 
these  the  derivation  from  the  participle  in  -turu-8  is  by  no  means  certain. 
B7  For  the  difference  of  quantity  (nupt'&rio,  but  nuptiira)  [Roby  §  976], 
which  *  presents  no  difficulty'  to  Bopp,  is  a  grievous  hindrance.  Now-a- 
days  Bopp's  view  will  hardly  be  defended  by  any  one.  Savelsberg  Ztschr.. 
xvi.  362  ff.  brings  the  Latin  forms  arcessere  (beside  (loeeraere^)^  capes9erey, 

*  [Cp.  Journal  of  Philology  vi.  278  ff.] 
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laces$ere  into  connexion  with  the  Greek  desideratiYeBy  which  certainly 
come  near  in  meaning.  But  even  if  we  choee  to  start  with  the  stems  in 
i  (e.g.  cape$9ii^)  which  occur  elsewhere  than  in  the  present,  we  should 
stul  he  far  from  getting  an  identity  of  stems.  Hence  no  formation 
really  corresponding  to  the  desideratives  has  hitherto  heen  discovered 
outside  of  Greek.  It  therefore  remains  probable  that  we  have  to  do 
with  specifically  Greek  recent  formations,  and  we  can  only  ask  after 
what  patterns  they  may  have  been  produced.  Derived  verbs  in  ctw  are 
to  be  found,  as  we  saw  on  p.  240,  almost  exclusively  in  the  language  of 
Homer :  vccjccioi,  riXdia  etc.  The  desideratives  in  -atna  might  therefore 
have  been  formed  upon  these  at  an  early  time,  when  such  forms  were  in 
still  more  frequent  use.  Another  circumstance  is  in  favour  of  this. 
The  diphthong  cc  is  sometimes  exposed  to  the  same  weakening  into  £  as 
in  those  presents.  We  have  the  isolated  &y\fiov  preserved  to  us  from 
Sophron.  The  Syracusan  di/zcu;  belonging  to  it,  which  we  may  assume, 
is  related  to  o\f/€cci»  just  as  reXca^  is  to  rtkiiia.  The  dcKideratives  in  -atua 
are  therefore,  as  £ar  as  their  termination  goes,  verbs  in  -coi  in  their 
earlier  form.  It  is  more  difficult  to  explam  the  preceding  <r.  We  can 
hardly  look  for  anything  else  in  it  but  the  remains  of  a  stem-forming 
suffix.  Now  a  is  indeed,  apart  from  the  widespread  stem-forming  suffix 
-a«=:Gr.  cc,  oc,  which  can  haitUy  come  into  consideration  here,  a  rare 
sound  in  nominal  stem-formation.  But  thei-e  are  a  small  number  of 
stems  with  the  suffix  -ao^  among  which  adjectives  like  0|oi£o-c,  Ko^tyl/o-Q^ 
TiOa-ad't,  irvp-ao-c  are  found.  Perhaps  we  may  add  also  proper 
names  like  Aafia-ero-Cy  "EXa-ao-c,  "Epn-ao-c,  Uui-ao-t.  Now  possibly 
iXatrtiw  is  to  "EXacroc  just  as  Koipariwto  KoipavoQ  or  aCiKiut  to  &hiKot.  The 
desiderative  force  might  have  been  produced  by  their  likeness  to  the 
futures,  which  sound  somewhat  similarly. 

A  second  formation  of  essentially  the  same  function,  consisting  of  the  388 
verbs  in  -aof  and  -lau^  is  seen  at  once  to  be  of  denominative  origin.  Per- 
haps the  two  forms,  which  have  been  very  thoroughly  discussed  by  Lobeck 
on  Buttmann  ii.^  389,  are  better  kept  apart.  The  rarer  verbs  in  -aa>  with- 
out a  preceding  t  evidently  come  from  abstract  substantives,  e.g.  from 
feminine  abstract  substantives  in  a,  ro/za-w  (Soph.  Aj.  582  vpoQ  TOfjLwyn 
wiffiari),  fia\dy  iiyri  rov  na\rtc  hucfdai  Hesych.,  (^vav  {<por^  vooq  ^5i| 
Soph.  Phil.  1209),  from  masculines  in  o,  Qararav  (Plato  Phaed.  p.  64), 
TOKkiaa  (Cratin.  Comici  ii.  p.  20S)  ^=parturie7i8,  Xoirdy  to  incline  to  peel 
(of  trees).  Lobeck  is  certainly  right  in  explaining  the  verbs  of  sickness 
[e.g.  fipayxdy^  XiOar,  iro^  ay  pay,  hcepdy  :  cp.  Lobeck  on  Phryn.  p.  80]  as 
identicisd  with  those  cited,  appealing  to  the  (merman  termination  -aticht 
in  Gelhaueht  [jaundice]  b^de  Habsticht  [greediness],  ypwpdy  (Plato 
(Jorg.  494)  is  related  to  \pwpa  as  ro/idi'  to  to  fin. — The  forms  in  -inw  have 
certainly  come  originally  from  nominal  stems  which  contained  the  t. 
Here  Homer  gives  us  an  example:  M  265  afitporipto  h*  Ainvre  iceXev- 
TioiifyT*  iwi  irvpywy  vavrotn  <l^oiTrjrf}yy  where  the  meaning  is  rather 
imitative  than  desiderative,  *  playing  the  leader.'  But  in  such  formations 
the  more  delicate  shades  of  meaning  between  the  endeavour  after  a  thing, 
the  tendency  or  the  inclination  to  a  thing,  and  action  in  imitation  of  a 
man  everywhere  cross  each  other.  Now  as  we  find  nouns  in  -m-c, 
discussed  by  Lobeck  Prol^.  487  fi*.,  often  formed  with  this  sense,  e.g. 
T€if>f^-/a-c,  Xof-/o-c,  iayO'ia-Sf  KvfiaT-ia-Qj  I  can  well  believe  that  neXcv- 
Ti€ua  properly,  or,  as  Pott  is  wont  to  say,   *  in  idea '  presupposes  a 
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*iccXe«r-(a.c  AS  a  paragoge  of  iccXcv-r^,  just  as  mnch  as  ohpririd^pc  in  Ar. 
Yesp.  807  presupposes  ^oifprtriac  and  *ovpifT^c,  aKovvridy  (Axw^ruMC 
€Xny  Hesych.)  *iucovariaQ  and  aKovoriiQ,  tltyrfrtdv  (Said.)  *i!»ri|r/ac»  AytfriK' 
On  the  same  principle  yavf^iay  presupposes  *yavpia^^  fitiXaKidy  *fiaXwdae» 
It  is  oertainlj  hanl  to  decide  whether  ahstract  feminines  may  not  also 
have  oontributedy  as  may  be  probable  in  the  case  of  cXavo-car  (Arist 
Plut.  1099),  oyj/idv  (Hesych.).  It  is  certain  that  in  the  course  of  the 
history  of  the  Greek  language  the  i  became  constantly  more  firmly 
established,  and  -ia«if  became  a  favourite  termination  of  verbs  of  the 
kind,  so  ih&t  by  the  side  of  iKrepdv  \iOdv  etc.  iKtepidy,  XtSidy  etc. 
established  themselves.  For  these  I  may  refi^r  to  Lobeck  ad  Fhzyn. 
p.  79  ff. 

389  The  unmistakeably  denominative  character  of  the  second  foimatioii 
evidently  favours  our  conjecture  that  the  case  was  the  same  with  the 
first.  As  a  rule  these  later  ofl&hoots  of  the  verb  do  not  seem  to  be 
formed  directly  from  the  stems  of  the  verbs  in  question,  but  to  jpxe- 
suppose  usually  the  preliminary  stage  of  a  nominal  stem,  as  we  diall 
have  to  notice  again  in  the  case  of  the  frequentatives. 

n.  INTBNSIVES. 

A  definitely  formed  intensive  formation,  characterised  by  particnlar 
terminations,  does  not  exist  in  Greek,  and  therefore  there  is  no  Greek 
name  for  the  intensives.  '  I  find  in  the  ancient  grammarians  no  mention 
of  epitatic  or  paratatic  verbs,'  says  Lobeck  on  Buttmann  iL^  392.  But 
there  are  remains  of  a  primitive  Indo-Crermanic  intensive  form,  to  which 
attention  has  repeatedly  been  called.  The  sign  of  the  intensity  of  the 
action  is  reduplication,  which  in  tlds  case  is  readily  united  with  vowel- 
intensification  in  the  syllable  of  reduplication.  In  Sanskrit,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Delbriick's  statement  in  his  Old-Indian  Verb  p.  130  ffl,  the 
modes  of  treatment  of  the  stem  are  diverse.  A  part  of  these  forms  have 
been  mentioned  already  under  the  head  of  the  perfect,  e.g.  p.  376  fil 
One  of  the  various  methods  of  formation  is  that  the  reduplicated  stem 
unites  with  the  suffix  -ja  to  form  the  present  stem.  According  to 
Delbriick  p.  131  this  method  is  still  '  rare'  in  the  Veda,  and  becomes 
*  more  common  later  on.'  Its  type  is  represented  by  ve-in^-jd-te  to  let 
fly  from  the  rt.  vi^,  re-rih-ja-te  from  the  rt.  rih  (lih)  lick.  But  still  the 
formation  must  be  very  ancient :  otherwise  Greek  and  Sanskrit  could 
not  agree  in  it.  Such  forms,  so  far  as  they  are  preserved  in  Greek, 
belong  to  the  I-dass  of  the  present  formation,  and  have  accordingly  been 
cited  above,  viz.  p.  212  f.  seven  presents  in  -XXoi,  at.oXXdi  etc  p.  215  f. 
five  in -pa>,  yap-yaip(u  etc.  p.  217,  eight  in  -roi,  dy-aivofiai  etc.  p.  221, 
three  in  -flrcw,  Iti'liaaofiai  etc.,  p.  226  f.  sixteen  in  -4f«  &ppa(u)  etc  The 
whole  subject  has  recently  been  treated  so  thoroughly  by  Fritzsche  in  his 

390  paper  '  de  reduplicatione  Graeca '  Stud.  vi.  esp.  p.  282  ff.  that  I  need 
not  follow  it  up  further  here,  especially  as  I  fi^nkly  confess  that  I 
cannot  offer  anything,  which  quite  satisfies  me,  as  to  two  phonetic 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  these  forms,  viz.  as  to  the  c, 
which  appears  e.g.  in  rat-TraXXa^,  and  as  to  the  nasal  which  appears  in 
iiy-^lXKw,  The  very  varied  treatment  which  the  palatal  spirant  J  under- 
went in  Greek  has  led  the  instinct  of  the  language  to  part  off  these 
verbs,  though  fundamentally  quite  homogeneous.  Hence  we  naturally 
4X>ald  not  talk  of  a  definite  and  certain  usage. 
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Intensiyes,  which  belong  to  any  other  class  of  presents,  are  extremely 
rare,  perhaps  do  not  exist  at  all,  for  even  Kw-Kv-ut  beside  Skt.  ku  howl 
(cp.  Fritzsche  p.  301)  and  vti-vi-ia  beside  viia  might  easily  have  lost  a  J 
before  the  thematic  voweL 

m.  FREQUKNTATIVES. 

I  have  repeatedly,  especially  on  pp.  236  f.  and  243,  called  attention 
to  the  verbs  in  -rata  with  the  by-form  -ra^«if,  and  to  t^ose  in  -rcdi  with 
the  by-form  -r/C<>>,  which  have  the  plainest  connexions  with  the  Latin 
frequentatives  in  -tare  or  -itdre,  eif^^erdofiai,  ovoraiuy  pvaraZia^  alriwy 
airlivf  unrriiut  may  serve  as  examples,  piirriut  and  jactare  quite  coincide 
in  their  meaning,  /ateri  and  f^riZeiy  do  not  essentially  differ.  The 
denominative  origin  of  formations  of  this  kind  has  been  discussed  ah^ady. 
Their  force  is  doubtless  most  correctly  denoted  by  the  name  '  frequenta- 
tives.'     But  they  often  deviate  into  the  category  of  the  intensives. 

What  Buttmann  and  Lobeck  (Ausf.  Gr.  iL*  p.  392  f.)  have  further 
<X)llected  under  the  head  of  frequentatives  consists  of  mere  details.  For 
instance,  in  ytfii(eiv  beside  yifitiv^  kfytrv^eiv  beside  iptreir,  aefilita  beside 
aifiofiaiy  it  is  merely  a  question  of  a  further  expansion  through  the 
medium  of  a  nominal  stem. 

We  may  also  pass  over  here  what  is  collected,  as  an  appendix  to  this, 
with  regard  to  diminutives.  For  the  categoiy  of  diminutives  is  developed 
only  in  nominal  stems.  If  there  are  apparently  some  few  diminutive  391 
verbs,  e.g.  ilafrarvWeiv  (Arist.  Ach.  657),  ///JuXXtav  (Ban.  515),  these 
are  rather  ventures  of  the  Comic  poete  than  verbs  actually  in  use,  and 
even  these  have  evidently  arisen  on  the  analogy  of  denominative  verbs. 

The  inchoatives,  which  e^dst  only  in  the  present,  were  discussed  in 
Chap.  X. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
ANOMALIES, 

We  have  but  little  information  as  to  the  arguments  hj  which  Crates  of 
Mallus  endeaToured  to  maintain  the  principle  of  anomalyy  which  h» 
defended  against  Aristarchus.  Still  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  verb 
must  have  supplied  him  with  especially  abundant  materials.  In  modem 
grammar  the  verb  has  always  remained  the  special  domain  of  anomaly. 
Buttmann  in  his  Complete  Grammar  disposes  of  the  regular  verb  in  the 
first  volume  in  240  pages,  the  irregular  in  the  second  in  332  pages. 
When  we  read  what  he  says  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  volume 
as  to  the  irregularities  of  the  verb,  we  become  aware  how  in  spite  of  the 
extremely  valuable  investigations,  of  which  I  have  everywhere  thankfiilly 
availed  myself,  in  the  *  Survey  of  the  Anomaly  of  the  Verb'  (ii.  1-89),  the 
number  of  irregularities  remains  quite  overpowering.  When  he  has 
reached  the  end  of  this  survey  he  himself  prefixes  to  the  list  of  verbs, 
which  seemed  to  him  indispensable  as  a  last  refuge,  the  remark  :  *  Here, 
with  the  exception  of  the  verbs  which  are  derived  from  other  woids 
according  to  a  definite  analogy,  like  the  great  majority  of  those  in  a^w, 
c((ii  etc.  [ati.  p.  472  he  adds  those  in  a(i>,  eo;,  <oa»,  acvoi,  vf(i>,  evoi],  we  must 
properly  place  all  the  rest.'  But  even  those  excepted  are  not  wholly 
lacking  among  the  irregular  verbs,  for  e.g.  in  the  case  of  many  verbs  in 
atii  and  tia  fluctuations  of  quantity,  facts  as  to  the  moveable  cr  discussed 
392  by  us  in  Chap.  XXI.,  and  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  particular  tenses, 
even  of  those  called  by  K.  W.  Kriiger  §  40  *  regular,'  have  to  be  noted. 
Hence  a  considerable  part  even  of  the  verbs  which  are  supposed  to 
undergo  the  usual  or  regular  change,  are  discussed  in  every  alphabetical 
list  of  verbs,  especially  in  the  most  complete  of  all,  Veitch's  *  Greek 
Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective.'  Hence  it  is  really  very  hard  to  find  an 
answer  to  the  question  what  verbs  are  regular.  Perhaps  from  this  way 
of  looking  at  the  question  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  any  other  than 
this,  *  those  verbs  only  are  regular,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the 
irregular  verbs.'  And  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  will  content  themselves 
with  this  answer,  and  that  there  will  even  not  be  wanting  some  who 
may  regard  such  subtle  distinctions  as  not  belonging  at  all*  to  the 
sphere  of  *  scholarship.'  As  we  now  stand  upon  a  different  level,  it  is 
worth  while  at  the  close  of  our  whole  consideration  of  the  structure  of 
the  Greek  verb,  to  enter  upon  the  conception  of  anomaly  and  upon  the 
reasons  for  the  extremely  groat  variety  of  the  Greek  verb  whieh  re- 
mains in  spite  of  all  our  endeavours  to  obtain  guiding  and  simplifying 
points  of  view. 

If  we  take  the  notion  '  anomalous '  simply  in  its  physical  sense  as 
'  uneven,'  certainly  the  Greek  verbs  are  in  the  highest  degree  d^M/iaXa 
as  compared  one  with  another.     There  are  not  many  verbs  which  hav» 
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their  presents  formed  identically,  and  at  the  same  time  form  their  remain- 
ing tenses  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not 
many  roots  with  just  the  same  phonetic  character,  which  have  the  same 
present  form.     'Each  verb  is,  so  to  speak,   an  individnal,  or  rather 
a  group  of  forms  with  a  shape  of  its  own,  held  together  only  by  their 
common  meaning.     As  Crermany  and  Italy  were  formerly  '  geographical 
expressions,'  so  every  single  Greek  verb  is,  if  we  may  say  so,  only  a 
lexical  expression.     But  certainly  according  to  the  scientific  use  of  the 
word  the  avwfjiaXa  are  not  so  much  opposed  to  the  ofjiaXa  as  to  the 
ttvaXoya,  and  iLvwfJiaXia  is  opposed  to  iLrnXoyia,     Anomaly  in  this  sense 
is  evidently  a  much  more  limited  phenomenon.    Formations  which  range 
themselves  under  no  Xoyoc,  no  series  of  phenomena  united  by  a  conmion 
bond,  are  among  the  greatest  rarities.     It  has  necessarily  been  always  393 
our  endeavour  to  point  out  such  series.     But  the  analogue  appears  not 
so  much  in  the  whole  as  in  the  single  groups.     It  is  only  in  these  that 
we  can  point  out  the  special  formative  impulses,  as  they  sprang  up  and 
established  themselves,  for  the  most  pcuii  in  early  periods  of  the  language. 
These  too  again  display  themselves  in  great  variety.     What  a  number  of 
formative  impulses,  supplementing  and  sometimes  even  opposing  each 
other,  may  be  detected  e.g.  in  the  Greek  perfect !   The  particular  groups, 
when  they  took  shape,  were  by  no  means  always  what  they  afterwards 
appeared.      The   distinctions   between  a  present  and   an  aorist  form, 
afterwards  of  such  importance,  often  present  themselves  in  earlier  periods 
of  language,  which  contain  the  key  to  the  later  periods,  as  fluid.    It  was 
only  when  the  groups  got  by  degrees  pressed  together  into  a  whole,  that 
many  of  them  acquired  the  application  which  forms  the  rule  in  the  best 
period  of  literature.     For  instance,  whether  in  the  verbal  system  which 
became  the  normal  one,  the  aorist  should  be  formed  primitively,   e.g. 
c0vr,  or  thematically,  e.g.  efiaXoy,  or  sigmatically,  e.g.  t-n-paia,  depended 
on  the  question  whether  an  archaic  stem-form  Lad  continued  to  survive 
into  the  period,  when  all  this  was  settled,  or  not.     Hence  the  unity  of 
each  verbal  system  is  one  which  has  come  about  historically,  and  can  be 
understood  only  as  a  historical  event,  not  by  means  of  deduction,  or  from 
phonetic  analogies  alone.     The  latter  have  imdoubtedly  contributed  to 
the  result,  but  they  are  not  properly  the  chief  thing.     The  tendency  to 
produce  uniformity  according  to  theoretical  symmetry  has  certainly  proved 
itself  powerful  in  the  Greek  verb,  but  still  to  a  much  less  extent  than 
in  the  verbal  formation  of  other  cognate  languages.     It  is  only  the 
system  of  the  foims  common  to  all  the  groups,  viz.  the  personal  endings, 
tiie  augment,  the  formation  of  the  moods  and  of  verbal  nouns,  though 
the  last  evidently  only  by  degrees,  which  took  a  definite  stamp  in  early 
times.     Within  this  framework  the  greatest  variety  prevails,  and  we 
must  admire  the  Greeks  for  having  been  able  to  fathom  this  abundance 
of  variously  connected  creations,  and  crossing  analogies  with  an  unerring 
instinct,  and  to  employ  them  with  due  regard  to  their  place  in  the  system. 

The  anomalies  within  the  difierent  groups  have  been  considered  in  394 
the  discussion  of  these  in  detail.  A  &r-reaching  deviation  from  the 
rule,  which  was  noticeable  in  three  groups,  was  the  subject  of  our 
consideration  in  Chap.  XXI.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  survey  the  chief 
causes  of  the  extraordinary  variety  of  the  structure  of  the  Greek  verb  as 
a  whole,  and  then  to  examine  the  very  few  instances,  in  which  we  must 
recognize  real  anomalies. 
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In  addition,  then,  to  what  has  been  said  already  as  to  the  geneial 
character  of  the  Greek  verbal  system,  I  think  we  may  note  the  aevea 
following  points,  as  those  which  contributed  to  a  large  extent  to  its 
chequered  appearance. 

1)  The  crossing  of  active  and  middle  forms. 

Here  belong  not  merely  the  so-called  deponents,  in  the  majority  of  which 
a  reflexive  force,  though  with  different  shades  of  meaning,  will  be  found 
to  be  underlying,  but  also  especially  the  preference  of  the  future  for  the 
middle  form,  which  has  been  referred  to  repeatedly,  and  conversely  the 
use  of  the  active  personal  endings  to  denote  the  passive,  which  elsewhere 
is  wont  to  make  use  of  the  middle.  Evidently  the  distinction  of  mean- 
ing  in  the  Indo-Grermanic  verb  between  the  active  and  the  middle  was 
originally  a  very  delicate  and  elastic  one. 

2)  The  crossing  of  the  primitive  and  the  thematic  forma- 
tions. 

The  more  convenient  inflexion  by  means  of  definite  vowels  appended 
to  the  stem  and  moveable  according  to  a  flixed  rule,  makes  its  way 
wholesale  into  the  remains  of  the  primitive  verbs,  so  that  no  one  of  them 
has  remained  wholly  unaflected.  This  is  of  itself  enough  to  make  all 
verbs  in  fit  pi*operly  speaking  irregular.  But  conversely  in  forms  like 
€/3iyv,  0vi'ai,  fT^iQy  in  perfect  forms  like  nQparaiy  in  optatives  like  iroioitiv 
and  throughout  in  the  two  passive  aorists  the  primitive  inflexion  makes 
its  way  into  the  organism  of  the  thematic. 

3)  The  variety  of  the  present  formation. 

This  is  really  the  germ  and  the  central-point  of  the  whole  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  wealth  in  verbal  forms.  The  present  stem  is  formed  in 
395  many  ways,  every  other  tense  as  a  rule  only  in  one  way.  This  is  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  Greek  verb.  It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that 
we  meet  with  a  greatly  excessive  wealth  of  forms  above  the  requirements 
of  the  meaning.  A  glance  at  the  facts  pointed  out  on  p.  135  ff.  is 
enough  to  show  what  diversified  present  forms  came  from  similar  stems. 
In  the  variety  of  the  present  stem  a  very  ancient  delicate  distinction 
between  the  diflerent  kinds  of  continuous  action  has,  as  it  were,  become 
petrified.  For  in  the  extant  language  there  are  few  traces  of  these  dis- 
tinctions.  Some  isolated  indications  of  the  kind  were  pointed  out  on  p.  187. 
It  did  not  however  escape  our  notice  how  here  and  there  phonetic 
analogies  limit  the  variety  at  least  to  a  certain  degree.  Under  the  first 
class  we  saw  on  p.  145  f.  that  certain  short  thematic  stems  do  not  occur 
as  present  stems,  under  the  third  (p.  161)  that  the  7^-class  is  fonned 
almost  exclusively  from  stems  ending  in  a  labial.  Similar  limitations 
based  upon  phonetic  analogies  were  noticeable  elsewhere,  too,  e.g.  in  the 
case  of  the  verbs  m-w^fn  (cp.  p.  109). 

4)  The  extension  of  the  present-stem. 

.  Again  a  very  productive  source  of  irregularities  not  merely  for  Greek, 
but  for  all  the  cognate  languages.     As  the  present  stem  with  its  various 
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expansions  came  to  bear  a  less  sharply  distinguished  force,  it  was  very 
natural  that  it  should  occasionally  extend  beyond  its  original  province. 
Sometimes  the  present  stem  makes  its  way  altogether  into  the  province 
of  the  other  groups,  e.g.  in  rayvtrtraf  Terawarat,  rayvaOey  (p.  113),  and 
in  the  Syracusan  perfect  Tiirocrxa  (p.  400),  with  slight  phonetic  modifi- 
cation, sometimes  the  diphthong  of  the  present  extends  into  other  groups, 
e.g.  almost  regularly  in  future,  sigmatic  aorist  and  perfect  forms  like 
Xe/i//b>,  €T£via,  XiXeififiaiy  sometimes  the  nasal  oversteps  the  limits  proper 
to  it,  e.g.  in  urcVXayya.  Cp.  pp.  401,  460.  Though  it  is  as  a  rule  an 
advantage  of  Greek  to  carry  out  so  purely  the  original  distinction  of  the 
present  stem  from  the  verbal  stem,  yet  we  cannot  be  astonished  to  find 
that  the  convenience  of  employing  elsewhere  too  the  stem  which  had 
become  habitual  in  a  long  series  of  the  most  indispensable  form^,  was 
frequently  too  much  for  the  beautiful  old  flexibility.  . 

5)  The  intermixture  of  shorter  stems  with  those  expanded  396 

by  a  vowel. 

Here  belong  the  phenomena  of  the  6-class,  discussed  on  p.  258  ff. 
But  we  were  brought  back  to  this  on  subsequent  occasions  also,  especially 
in  dealing  with  the  friture  p.  477  and  the  verbal  adjective  p.  514.  It 
has  its  analogies  outside  of  Greek,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  idtimate 
reason  of  it. 

6)  The  occurrence  of  equivalent  duplicate  forms. 

I  mean  those  pairs  of  groups  of  forms  alike  in  meaning,  formerly 
distinguished  by  numbers :  aor.  1  and  aor.  2.  etc.  Here  there  is  a  similar 
variety  to  that  in  the  case  of  the  present  stem,  though  by  no  means  as 
great.  Various  parts  of  the  stock  of  language,  of  different  growth  and 
belonging  to  different  periods  were  employed  fbr  the  same  service  in  the 
verbal  system.  The  decision  of  the  language  between  the  one  form  and 
the  other  defies  all  rules.  Latin  has  corresponding  phenomena  in  the 
numerous  forms  adopted  by  the  perfect,  the  greatest  and  least  explicable 
anomaly  in  the  Latin  verb,  Simskrit  in  the  diversity  of  the  aorist 
formation. 

7)  The  intermixture  of  merely  tentative,  isolated  formations. 

To  this  kind  belong  the  forms  in  0,  examined  above  p.  500  ff.  This 
consonant  creates  special  anomalies  in  present,  perfect  and  aorist  forms. 
But  the  K  in  some  aorist  and  in  numerous  peHect  stems  is  also  of  the 
same  kind,  though  the  origin  of  the  two  formations  is  altogether  different. 
Cp.  p.  410  ff. 

All  these  irregularities  might  be  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
anomalies  of  formation.  They  all  occur  in  a  somewhat  large  number  of 
instances,  so  that  even  here  within  anomaly  analogy  again  displa3rs  itself. 
On  the  other  hand  other  deviations  have  more  individual  causes.  The 
departure  from  the  ordinary  course  is  here  due  to  phonetic  processes.  This 
is,  if  we  may  say  so,  a  slighter  case  of  sickness,  the  predisposition  to 
which  is  present  elsewhere  too  under  similar  circumstances. 

Within  this  class  again  we  may  distinguish  seven  groups :  397 
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1)  Anomaly  through  a  change  of  vowel. 

This  hardly  oocnra  in  any  other  instance  than  in  the  inflexion  cH 
irivuy  which  instead  of  revolving  about  a  single  stem  as  its  centz«, 
wavers  between  the  stems  iro  (irewra,  iwdSriVy  totcSc)  and  in  (r/FM,  vidij 
iirufr,  viofiai).  The  Aeolians  with  their  ir^yw,  irUSi  gave  the  stronger 
stem,  originally  pa,  a  wider  area.  In  Princ  i.  p.  349  I  have  pro^ 
that  both  the  filler  and  the  weaker  form  are  found  also  in  other 
languages  beside  Greek. 

2)  Anomaly  through  a  change  of  consonant. 

Here  belongs  ipxofJiai — HXvOov — eX^XvOa.  The  roots  ip  and  eX  nnite 
here  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  close  kinship  of  the  softer  liquid 
with  the  harder.  But  anomalies  of  formation  make  the  case  still  more 
complicated.     Cp.  Princ.  i.  p.  81. 

3)  Anomaly  through  a  change  of  vowel  and  consonant. 

Of  this  kind  is  acpcw,  elXov.  Cp.  p.  261,  Princ  ii.  180.  The  Gretan 
iul>ai\ri€riaOai  on  the  inscription  edited  by  Bergmann  (Berl.  1860)  is  verj 
instructiye.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  i  in  the  present 
stem.  Perhaps  we  must  assume  a  present  form  hjijut,  which  became  hj 
epenthesis  ^alfjtMf,  and  afterwards  by  the  vocalisation  of  the  j  aipcM. 

4)  Anomaly  through  metathesis. 

This  appears  in  the  pairs  of  stems 

/cp  (jtipfOj  €pSt)       and      j^pff  (cppi^y) 
ntT  (Dor.  ftr«-o»)     „      {"T*  ^^JT^'K 

creir  (err)  tfuvtir€         „  cnrc  (Jut'on^'s) 

atir  \err)  crrofuii        „         airt  (cnrccrAii). 

5)  Anomaly  through  transformation  of  ctk. 

Here  belongs  once  more  tpxofiai  because  of  its  x»  ^^^  also  (cp,  pp. 
192,  197  f.)  irci^xw  and  filayu. 

6)  Isolated  application  of  reduplication  to  the  formation  of 

the  present  stems  of  thematic  verbs. 

We  must  dwell  for  a  little  on  this  anomaly,  because  we  have  as  yet 
said  nothing  of  it.     Six  presents  belong  here,  viz. 

yl-yvo'fiatf  from  Homer  (B  468  yiyverai)  onwards,  in  common  use, 
with  tiie  by-form  yivojxai^  which  according  to  La  Roche  Textkritik  p. 
220  is  the  more  usiial  in  the  M.SS.  of  Homer,  but  which  is  r^^arded 
with  probability  as  post-Homeric  because  of  its  inferior  oidginality.  In 
Herodotus  editors  write  y/ro/iai  (e.g.  iii.  80  kyyivtrai),  and  so  Tycho 
Mommsen  in  Pindar  (e.g.  Pyth.  iii.  13),  and  after  Aristotle,  in  whom 
Bekker  approves  of  yiyvo^ai,  yivofim  is  commonly  used.    For  the  origin 
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of  the  I  cp.  p.  193.  The  other  present  formatum  yiiwofuu 
on  p.  216. — The  parallelism  with  the  Latin  gi-ff^io  is  rtrj  noltwortiij. 
In  Sanskrit  too  there  are  reduplicated  forms :  ^a^an-ii  (3  sing,  in  jj^^nua- 
mawans  aooording  to  the  Pet.  Diet.). 

l-avia  Homeric  (e.g.  2  259  lawav),  then  once  in  Soph.  (Aj.  1204)  aad 
Eurip.  (Phoen.  1538).  The  syllable  of  reduplication  extends  bejood 
the  present  stem  in  lavtrat  X  261  and  laoatiQ  in  Lycophron  (101),  as  in 
the  Homeric  liounria  Tcp.  above  p.  474),  while  deo'a  for  aftva^  discussed 
on  p.  520,  is  formed  irom  the  non-reduplicated  stem. 

i-o'Xw,  a  stronger  present  form  of  the  rt  vtXy  iu  extensive  use  fit>m 
Homer  (£  812  co'x<0  onwards. 

fii'fivuf  a  poetical  by-form  of  fiiyui,  to  which  it  stands  exactly  in  the 
relation  of  Itrxto  to  ex^9  occurring  from  Homer  (N  747)  onwards. 

iri'ieTia  common  from  Homer  (A  69)  onwards.  The  poetical  by-forms 
irlr-vw,  irtr-v€«  have  been  quoted  on  p.  184. 

Tt'Tpaw  coming  from  Ti-rprtfJit  (quoted  on  p.  108)  by  a  transition  into 
the  thematic  conjugation :  neither  verb  occurs  before  Appian  and  Oalen 
(Lobeck  on  Buttmann  Ausf.  Gr.  ii.  304).  For  rerpaivb>  or  nrpalvbt  cp. 
p.  217. 

EedupHcation  hence  appears  as  a  present  strengthening  within  the 
thematic  conjugation  only  under  quite  definite  conditions,  especially  in 
the  inchoative  and  in  the  I-class.  Oif  the  six  verbs  just  quoted,  two  follow 
those  forms  of  the  I-class  which  have  an  intensive  character,  i-av-w  and 
Ti-rpd-w  seem  to  be  for  •«-av-jw,  •rt-rpa;;w,  and  are  therefore  related  to 
the  verbal  stems  av  and  rpa  just  as  ^yap-yap^to  (p.  1 15),  *Ti-ray-jkt, 
^re-rpay-j^  (p.  217),  ♦/3t-/3a;;«  (p.  226)  to  their  roots. 

To  the  precisely  similar  presents  yiyyofiai,  ^itrxu,  fiifiyVf  x/nrw  the  399 
question  attaches  itself,  whether  they,  as  was  long  assumed  universally, 
have  arisen  by  s3nicope  from  •yt-yevo-^i,  •/it-/ici'«,  *x<-ir€T*»,  op  not. 
The  expulsion  of  a  vowel  Uke  c  which  is  particularly  common  in  the 
present  stem,  is,  as  no  one  can  deny,  very  surprising.  Now  if  we  reflect 
that  from  all  these  stems  there  are  also  forms  in  which  the  first  consonant 
is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  final  consonant,  and  the  vowel  follows 
both,  like  -yvi|-roc=Lat.  gnd-tu-Sy  yi^-«^-io-c,  o-x^-cc-c,  vyfi-tyQiy  irxV'f^^ 
fiydo-fiai,  fti'fiyii'trKtii,  fiyti-firi  (cp.  Princ  L  387),  xe-Tny-iicj  irrw^^Uj 
xrw-o'c-Cy  it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  metathesis  took  place  here; 
and  that  therefore  yi-yyt-rai  differs  from  a  Skt.  ^cb-^cm-ti  only  by  this 
phenomenon,  and  by  its  middle  form,  and  so  for  is  the  regular  present  to 
the  aor.  e-yer-ro  discussed  on  p.  130.  For  co'xd'  the  form  o'xc-c  men- 
tioned on  p.  132  and  discussed  more  fidly  on  p.  279,  carries  great  weight, 
for  it  can  only  be  explained  in  this  way.  We  must  notice  also  the  forms 
i-trxa-fw,  2-<rxa-yab>,  which  presuppose  an  •t-o'xa  (cp.  pp.  182,  183). 
On  t-TrXt-To  we  decided  in  favour  of  the  same  view.  Just  as  in  t-trvo-i' 
beside  orxc-c  the  thematic  vowel  suppressed  the  vowel  of  the  root,  so  the 
same  happened  here  and  made  it  appear  as  though  a  thematic  form  were 
present  here  from  the  first.  With  this  view  the  reduplication  appears 
as  a  relic  of  the  old  unthematic  method  of  formation,  and  thus  still 
better  suits  r/-6iy-/ic,  H-^ut-fn,  l-trrrifu. 
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7)  Eoots  fundamentally  different,  united  to  form  one  verb* 

This  highest  degree  of  anomaly  appears  only  in  five  verbsy  which  we 
may  therefore  call  in  the  strictest  sense  mixed  verbs :  i.e.  3  with  two 
stems,  and  2  with  three  stems. 

a)  Rt.  c5  with  its  three-fold,  or  if  we  include  eh-fieyai  (cp.  p.  104), 
four-fold  present  Uut  (Homeric,  e.g.  Uei  O  636,  i^oi  N  322,  and  here  and 
there  in  other  poets),  etrduj  and  itrOiu,  discussed  on  p.  501,  its  perfect 
again  with  various  forms  (cp.  pp.  368,  415),  and  its  future  formed  like  a 

400  present,  supplemented  by  rt.  (6ay,  with  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
participation,  enjoyment,  recognizable  in  the  Skt.  5Aa^.     (Princ  i.  370.) 

b)  Rt.  J^ep  and  J^ew  united  in  the  notion  of  saying,  /cp  in  the  present 
hlpiBf  and  dpiw  (p.  213),  in  the  perfect  eipriKa  (p.  360),  in  the  future 
ipiut,  ipCif  in  the  aoiist  ippriOrfv,  with  the  Herodotean  variant  tipidrfy  and 
in  the  verbal  adjective  pffTos,  hv  only  in  e£c?rov,  tlirov  discussed  on  p. 
291.  The  present,  which  afterwards  becomes  obsolete,  is  replaced  by 
0i7fc/,  Xcyctf,  ayopevfai,  SO  that  really  the  form  of  the  verbs  of  saying  is 
still  more  diversified. 

c)  Rt.  9opy  rt.  fil  and  rt.  ot.  fop  has  been  preserved  without  further 
expansion  only  in  opovraty  opovro  (cp.  p.  144).  fopa  must  be  considered 
denominative.  It  is  supei^uous  to  give  references  for  the  particular 
forms,  for  all  are  in  constant  use  from  Homer  onwards.  The  present 
formation  from  the  rt.  hi  according  to  the  lengthening  class  feiZoiioi 
(m.  p.  153)  is  also  extant.  In  the  perfect  all  three  stems  are  represented : 
tufpok-ap  kbtpajiai  (Attic),  /oT3a,  ol^a  in  ordinary  Greek  only  in  the  sense 
of-  a  present,  onujira  (poetic).  In  the  future  too  (ei^^o'iii  beside  oylntfuu) 
two  roots  compete.  I  have  discussed  the  anomaly  of  this  verb  so  frilly 
in  Princ.  i.  124  that  I  need  not  return  to  it. 

d)  Rt.  rp€x  and  rt.  ^pafi.  Both  occur  since  Homer  (^  620,  2  30). 
Still  the  division  here  too  is  not  at  all  smooth,  for  beside  the  ordinary 
conjunction  rpixto  tlpafiov  lilpoixa  (only  in  poetry)  and  ^eZpdftriai 
Ipafioviiai  a  poetical  aorist  Wpeta  also  occurs  (kwSpilavTOQ  N  409^ 
irtpiBpHai  Ar.  Thesm.  657)  and  in  Ar.  Nub.  1005  hiroQpilonai,  In  this 
as  in  the  preceding  group  we  can  see  very  plainly  how  at  first  the 
different  stems  were  inflected  throughout  independently,  and  how  it  was 
only  later  that,  owing  to  the  prevalent  use  of  particul£u:  stems  in  par- 
ticular tenses,  certain  branches  of  each  stem  died  off.  The  definite  union 
of  the  stems,  which  had  become  defective,  in  order  to  supplement  each 
other,  is  only  the  last  stage  in  these  processes. 

e)  Rt.  0cp,  stem  ivtyKy  stem  o<.  Here  the  limitation  of  the  first  root 
to  the  present  stem  is  common  to  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  therefore 
doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  very  ancient.     Just  as  certainly  is  evcyjc  beside 

4!01  ivEiK  reserved  to  the  aorist  (cp.  pp.  291,  463)  and  perfect  (cp.  p.  407) 
and  o<  to  the  future  oftroi,  oitrofiai.  The  traces  of  an  aorist  from  the  latt^ 
stem  are  weak,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Homeric  diirtTt  discussed 
on  p.  461,  late.  Here  therefore  the  individual  stems,  which  are  united 
into  a  whole,  are  the  most  defective. 

The  comprehension  of  this  last  and  highest  degree  of  anomaly 
evidently  leads  us  beyond  what  we  can  call  the  structure  of  the  verb 
into  the  province  of  etymology  and  synonymic. 
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ON  SOME  RECENT  EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE   VOCALISM 

IN  THE  THEMATIC  AORIST. 

(Vol.  11^.  pp.  35-44.) 

The  investigations  of  the  Indo-Germanic  vocalism,  stai-ted  by  Bnigman 
since  the  completion  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and  pursued 
zealously  by  many  of  our  younger  scholars,  have  been  noticed  once  or 
twice  above,  e.g.  pp.  49,  97  note.  These  have  also  led  to  the  attempt 
to  refer  what  seems  the  very  capricious  vocalisation  of  the  thematic  aorist 
to  more  definite  pnnciples.  As  a  certain  agreement  seems  to  have 
been  reached  on  this  point  among  a  number  of  scholars,  in  spite  of  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  dififerenoes  of  opinion  on  vaiious  wide-reaching 
questions,  it  seems  to  me  proper  to  say  a  few  words  about  it.  In  doing 
so,  I  have  set  aside  altogether  the  question  as  to  the  vocalism  of  the 
primitive  Indo-Germanic  language,  and  have  kept  in  view  in  the  first 
place  the  statement  of  the  case  which  Ftck  has  given  in  his  essay,  ^  Zum 
Aorist>-  und  Perfectablaut '  (Bezzenberger's  Beitrage  iv.  167),  as  this  is 
the  most  systematic,  and  the  most  decidedly  adapted  to  the  Greek 
language :  but  I  may  add  that  I  have  read  attentively  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  other  studies  bearing  on  this  question,  especially  those  of 
de  Saussure  (M^moire  sur  le  syst^me  primitif  des  voyelles,  Leipzig 
1879),  Kluge  (Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  germanischen  Conjugation, 
Btrassburg  1879)  and  Johannes  Schmidt  (Ztschr.  vol.  xxv.). 

The  thematic  aorist  is  fond,  as  a  rule,  of  short  stem-syllables.  Hitherto 
this  short  stem-form,  compared  with  that  of  the  present  with  a  long  vowel  or 
diphthong  (^vyecv  tpivyeiv),  has  been  considered  the  more  primitive,  while 
the  heavier  form  of  the  present  has  been  held  to  be  due  to  intensification. 
Fick  and  others  invert  this  relation,  starting  from  the  heavier  present 
form,  and  regarding  the  lighter  form  of  the  aorist  as  weakened  ^m  it. 
He  thus  really  revives  the  view  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  who  always 
regarded  the  1  sing.  pres.  act.  as  the  irpwrri  OitriQ.  This  acute  scholar 
attempts  to  defend  his  starting-point  historically  also  by  some  general 
considerations.  That  the  structui'e  of  the  verb  started  with  the  present 
is  my  own  view  also,  on  which  this  book  is  based.  But  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  from  this  that  a  particular,  and  in  this  case  the  heavier, 
pi^esent  form  must  be  older  than  the  stem-form  of  the  thematic  aorist. 
As  li^u^i  was  preceded  by  an  obsolete  *^(u/ii,  so  ^tvyut  may  have  been 
preceded  by  an  older  *fvyu,  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  sixth  class  of 
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Sanskrit  yerbs.  It  was  only  the  opposition  between  the  lighter  and  the 
heavier  form  which  could  call  forth  the  difference  of  meaning  between 
present-imperfect  and  aorist.  In  the  same  way  we  can  understand  the 
thematic  vowel  in  the  aorist  in  accordance  with  the  explanation  which  I 
have  attempted :  for  if  the  aorist  stem  was  originallj  a  kind  of  present 
stem,  it  was  just  as  capable  of  receiving  this  vowel  as  the  heavier 
kind. 

The  chief  advantage,  according  to  Fick's  view,  seems  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  he  thinks  he  can  point  out  one  single  definite  motive  for  the 
weakening  which  he  assumes,  viz.  the  accentuation.     In  this  he  follows 
an  explanation  first  suggested  by  Benfey  in  Orient  und  Occident  iiL  65. 
Greek  indeed  shows  the  tendency  to  accentuate  the  final  syllable  in  the 
aorists  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  i.e.  in  the  participle  of  the  active, 
in  the  infinitive  of  the  active  and  middle,  in  the  2  sing,  of  the  middle 
imperative  of  all  verbs,  and  in  that  of  the  active  of  five  especially  com- 
mon ones :  i^c,  Xa/3c  etc.     But  in  Sanskrit,  in  the  evidently  cognate 
sixth  class  of  presents  {tudd  ^t=Lat.  tundit),  the  chief  accent  always 
falls  upon  the  thematic  vowel  of  all  non-augmented  forms,  and  the  same 
holds  good  of  the  corresponding  aorist,  e.g.  vidd-t^ihe  beside  ^i-vida-4-^ 
till.     It  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  participle,  e.g.  nom.  plor.  viddnUu 
^^filovrtq  that  the  two  languages  quite  agree.     It  is  certainly  stirpriaing 
here  that  precisely  those  aorist  forms,  which  might  have  been  regarded 
as  the  proper  sphere  for  the  establishment  of  the  phonetic  form,  the 
augmented  forms  of  the  indicative,  nowhere  show  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  accentuation  of  the  final  syllable.     If  therefore  we  refer  the  short 
vowels  and  the  rejections  of  the  vowel  to  be  mentioned  presently  {tnruv 
beside  ikelv)  to  the  accentuation  of  the  final  syllable  as  the  causa  mcverUj 
we  must  assume  either  that  these  shortenings  extended  from  what  we 
cannot  but  regard  (especially  in  the  earliest  time)  as  the  much  leas 
common  moods,  participles  or  even  infinitives,  or  that  as  in  Sanskrit^  so 
even  in  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  language  there  was  a  system  of 
light  forms,  not  without  a  present  indicative  also,  in  which  this  operation 
of  the  accentuation  of  the  final  syllable  took  shape.     Fick's  conjecture 
that  the  short  vowel  along  with  the  accentuation  of  the  final  syllable 
was  originally  proper  to  the  dual  and  plural  forms  only    {^^vy6fur^ 
*(pvyer€  beside  ^cwyw,  (f^evyei^)  is  without  any  support  from  focts.     We 
cannot  show  that  the  vowel  of  the  stem  varied  under  the  influence  of 
the  personal  endings  except  where  they  were  attached  immediately,  as  in 
the  verbs  in  fit  (Skt.  emi,  imds,  veda,  vidmd,  Gr.  ol^a  "i^fjiev).     We  see 
therefore  that  this  principle  of  explanation  does  not  settle  the  question 
so  very  simply  and  beyond  all  doubt.     I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  thcire 
is  any  connexion  between  the  aorist  forms  with  a  short  vowel,  and  the 
accentuation  of  the  final  syllable : — ^the  forms  in  which  the  two  are 
united  are  too  numerous  for  that : — but  it  seems  to  me  by  no  means 
proved  as  yet  thaj;  the  accent  was  the  priiia  and  the  short  vowel  the 
poaterius.     But  if  even  the  po8t  hoc  is  not  established,  much  less  can  we 
regard  the  propter  hoc  as  proved.     We  have  also,  as  Misteli  (Ztschr.  t 
Yolkerpsychologie  xi.  234   f.)  has  recently  pointed  out,  to  take  into 
careful  consideration  the  manner  in  which  we  must  conceive  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  accent,  whether  it  was  rather  musical  or  in  the  nature  of  a 
stress.     Cf.  Yemer  Ztschr.  xxiii.  115.     It  is  only  after  scholars  have 
attempted  to  state  connectedly  the  conclusions  to  which  they  brieve 
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they  can  arriye  as  to  the  aooentuation  of  the  primitive  language,  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  decide  more  positively  as  to  such  ultimate  questions. 
From  the  presupposed  original  accentuation,  Fick,  carrying  out 
consiBtently  hi«  view,  which  always  starte  from  the  preeent  stem,  arrives 
at  the  following  effects  * : — 

1)  d  I  v  of  the  present  stem  are  shortened  into  a  7  0. 

In  the  present  stem  l  and  v  are  so  rare,  that  we  really  have  only  to 
consider  the  relation  of  d  (Ionic  rj)  to  n:  Kt-k-d^-i'ty  beside  icii^-eiy, 

2)  The  e  of  the  root  in  the  present  is  rejected  in  the  aorist. 

Tlie  number  of  these  instances,  like  KiXofiai  i-Kt-KXi-ro  is  extremely 
small.  We  cannot  admit  that  unoy  belongs  here.  Fick  traces  it  back 
to  *i-fi-firo'V,  But  the  combination  /»■  is  exceedingly  improbable. 
Hence  with  the  exception  of  UiKkiTo  there  remain  only  the  forms  dis- 
cussed on  p.  279,  which  I  explained  otherwise,  and  lyiyKuy,  if  we  derive 
this  with  Fick  from  iv-tviK-ilv.  The  same  loss  of  vowel  however 
appears  also  in  p-i^yutj  yiyyofiai.  Are  we  here  too  to  lay  down  a  ^fiifivQ, 
^yiyyofitti  1 

3)  Under  the  same  category  'rejection  of  the  e  of  the  root'  Fick 
brings  the  reduction  of  the  diphthongs  ei  and  ev  to  c  and  v,  which  neces- 
sarily results  from  his  point  of  view :  Xtlirtiy  Xnre'iy,  KtvOeiy  KvBely, 
Considered  purely  arithmetically  this  is  correct;  as  in  ki-kX-e-to  so  in 
Xnriiv  as  against  the  present  XtiirEiy  we  have  to  note  the  subtraction  of 
an  e ;  but  fbr  the  ear,  that  is,  for  the  living  language,  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  between  a  vowel  which  drops  out  from  between  the 
Burroimding  consonants,  that  is  to  say,  disappears  altogether  through  the 
intermediate  stage  of  an  irrational  vowel,  and  one  which,  originally  united 
with  a  second  vowel  into  the  unity  of  the  same  syllable,  then  disappears 
before  it.  It  would  have  been  thought  that  this  union,  which  was  no 
loose  one,  must  have  preserved  it.  llie  young  generation  of  philologists 
delights  in  warning  us  against  constructions  '  which  can  only  cut  a  good 
figure  on  paper,'  and  points  to  the  living  languages  as  a  principal  source 
for  the  discovery  of  what  is  possible  and  real  in  language.  Provided 
that  we  do  not  recklessly  mix  up  the  distinctive  characters  of  particular 
languages  and  periods  of  language,  I  am  entirely  at  one  with  them.^ 

*  Fick  iDcludes  in  his  discussion  the  vocalism  of  the  strong  passive  aorist. 
But  as  these  forms  are  specifically  Greek  it  is  better  to  omit  them  in  questions 
as  to  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  vocalisation,  of  which  relics  present  themselves 
in  the  thematic  aorist. 

'  1  may  remark  in  passing  that  it  seems  to  me  an  unfounded  charge 
against  the  older  generation  that  they  sli;rhted  the  importance  of  the  living 
languages.  To  say  nothing  of  others,  I  will  mention  only  Schleicher,  who  pos- 
sessed the  most  extensive  knowledge  of  living  languages,  and  made  abundant 
use  of  them,  especially  in  relation  to  Zetacism,  [op.  also  his  comprehensive  treatise 
*  Die  Sprachen  Europas  *],  and  Ascoli,  who  is  probably  surpassed  by  no  living 
scholar  in  this  respect.  The  doctrine  of  Bopp  as  to  the  *  degeneration  '  of  sounds 
in  the  course  of  the  history  of  language  is  based  essentially  on  the  views  which 
resulted  from  a  comparison  of  Gothic  and  Old  High  German  full-sounding  vowels 
with  the  half -mute  «of  the  Modern  High  German,  and  the  reduction  of  Latin  sounds 
in  the  Romance  languages,  especially  in  French.  The  explanation  of  the  t  in 
verbal  forms  from  the  rt.  as  would  never  have  been  suggested,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  knowledge  that  auxiliary  verbs  were  so  employed  in  modem  languages. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  the  reference  of  the  personal  endings  to  the  stems  of 
the  personal  pronouns.  In  my  'Principles*  I  have  everywhere  taken  pains  to 
illustrate  phonetic  processes  in  Greek  from  living  languages ;  and  this  has  not 
been  neglected  in  the  present  work  either. 

:;  K  2 
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Some  scholars,  in  attacking  the  old  doctrine  of  'the  intensi6cation  of 
vowels/  have  made  merry  over  the  'jumping  in'  of  an  a  into  the  heart  of 
the  words.  But  Misteli  (Ztschr.  f.  Yolkerps.  xi.  234  fL)  is  ri^t^  I 
think,  in  regarding  the  'jumping  out '  of  an  a  or  0  as  not  at  all  more 
conoeiveable.  It  would  be  desirable  that  some  one  should  point  out  to 
us  a  good  many  indubitable  instances  of  this  process  from  that  much 
recommended  medicinal  spring  of  the  living  languages.  For  the 
reverse  of  this  phenomenon,  the  raising  of  i  and  utoH  and  ett^  "we  have 
at  least  one  certain  instance  in  our  modem  High  German  diph- 
thongs, to  which  I  have  already  called  attention  in  my  essay  *  Com- 
parative Philology  in  its  relation  to  Classical  Scholarship/  That 
in  a  syllable  brought  into  emphatic  prominence  (cp.  p.  37  note),  the 
original  short  vowel  was  raised  to  a  long  one,  that  i  was  raised  to  ei,u 
to  eu  seems  to  me  quite  as  conceiveable  as  the  'jumping  out.'  In  any 
case  this  new  theory,  which  might  be  called  the  *  descending  theoiy,' 
leads  to  very  extensive  consequences,  viz.  to  the  proof  that  all  instances 
oft  and  u  in  the  primitive  language  are  weakenings.  A  word  like  ihe 
Skt'.  svddil'S,  which  does  not  fit  into  the  system  at  all,  or  like  C^  so, 
which  looks  like  a  very  simple  and  sound  word,  must  have  already 
undergone  the  greatest  alterations — shall  we  say  from  *ajcUaja  % — ^under 
the  pressure  of  changing  accentuation.  And  is  there  any  living  lan- 
guage whatever  which  knows  of  t  and  u  only  in  diphthongal  union  t 
Such  a  view  could  in  any  case  only  acquire  a  hint  of  probability  by 
means  of  the  most  comprehensive  rhizogonic,  phonogonic,  and  tonologic 
investigations,  which  far  exceed  in  audacity  and  exuberance  of  hypo- 
theses views  which  are  now  in  some  quarters,  but  not  by  Fick,  usually 
treated  with  irony  as  *  glossogonic* 

4)  *  If  the  rejection  of  the  c  of  the  present,'  Ficks  goes  on  to  say, 
*  produces  before  and  after  liquids  unpronounceable  groups  of  sounds  in 
the  aorist  stem,  the  liquids  become  sonant,  and  the  vowels  p  X  and  y  arise. 
These  appear  in  Greek  as  ap=pa,  \a  and  a.'  In  the  same  way  an 
unpronounceable  group,  which  was  to  be  expected,  e.g.  ktv  is  'split  by 
a,'  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  icrarecr,  a  is  developed  as  an  anaptyctie 
vowel ;  in  the  same  way  TOfiflv  instead  of  the  ^r fitly  to  be  expected. 
This  view  of  the  a  so  common  in  the  aorist  stem,  in  which  many 
scholars  now  agree,  perhaps  contains  a  fruitful  result.  We  shall  oome 
back  to  this  again. 

On  the  other  hand  the  following  objections  to  the  general  view  here 
stated  force  themselves  upon  us.  We  should  thus  be  compelled  to  pre- 
suppose for  every  aoristic  form  a  corresponding  present  as  a  *  mother- 
form  '  (Fick  says  *  basis  *)  with  a  long  vowel,  diphthong  or  e-sound,  hence 
e.g.  for  apiardai  *ijpe(rOat,  for  XiTiardai  *\ilTi(rdai,  for  Oiyely  •Ociyctr,  for 
fiaXt'iy  *0i\eiy  or  ^flriXeiy,  for  dardy  ^deve'iy.  The  two  classes  of  the 
thematic  present  formation,  which  I  give  as  the  first  and  the  second, — 
of  the  first,  however,  only  those  with  e  in  the  stem-syllable — would  be, 
so  to  speak,  the  only  normal  ones ;  there  would  only  have  been  presents 
like  "Kiyw  or  ipivyw.  This  view  suits  very  ill  the  actual  stock  of  present 
forms  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek.  Our  survey  proves  that  a  much  greater 
multiplicity  prevailed.  The  variety  of  the  present  as  contrasted  with  the 
uniformity  of  most  other  tenses  is,  I  believe,  a  character  vndelebUia  ci 
the  structiu*e  of  the  Indo-Germanic  verb.  We  only  get  to  the  present 
forms  of  the  I-  and  of  the  nasal  class  from  stems  with  short  vowels. 
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We  can  understand  Xitrtrofiai  only  from  Xcr,  dWofiai  only  from  aX,  daKvu 
only  from  ^a«:.     How  these  forms  fit  into  Fick's  system  it  is  not  easy  to 
see.     In  any  case  there  can  have  been  no  lack  of  the  *  mutilations '  to 
which  many  investigators  have  now  such  a  dislike.     As  Eick  actually 
assumes  disyllabic  stems  ^vye,  i^tvyt,  he  gets  an  almost  infinite  number 
of  instances  of  syncope.     Forms  like  TrcVrcc,  WircO/uei',  iltt^a  must  have 
lost  not  only  the  half  of  the  diphthong  proper  to  their  stems,  but  also  by 
syncope  the  final  vowel  of  the  *  basis ' :  and  who  can  tell  whether  itr-ri 
will  be  left  to  us  ?     How  does  a  man  propose  to  make  such  hypotheses 
appear  probable,  and  how  can  any  one  expect  them  to  receive  assent,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  shown  in  the  remotest  degree  how  the  facts  of  the  lan- 
guage are  to  be  explained  with  such  views  %     But  let  us  return  to  the 
aorist.     Among  the  non-reduplicated  forms,  of  which  we  enumerated 
118,  the  proposed  rule  as  to  the  vowel  suits  29,  viz.  hhu'  {il^ofiat), 
l3pv')(^iiyy    ^drjTai  (^//w),  hpuKtlVj    ^pafrwy^  ipiKiiVy    IpiirtiVy   ipvytivy  I7iir^ 
iiceaBai  (if  we  start  from  the  Doric  ccko;),  kvBeIv,  XaOeiv,  Xnreiv,  irapheivy^ 
niQiivj  aft-iri've,  irpadeiy,  TrretrOatj  irvOtaOai,  the  two-fold  (rirelvj  errtx^lvj 
o';(«7i',   TapTTWfieOa^  r/iayciv,   rpaireiVf   rpatf^eiy,  rv^tly^   ^wy£iK,   while   89 
aorists  cannot  be  explained  without  the  aid  of  unheard-of  present  stems 
invented  ctd  hoc  of  the  kind  noticed  above.     We  recognised  41  redupli- 
cated aorists.     Of  these  12  fit  the  rule,  ag»  fcfua^clv,  KiKvOtatrtj  XiXador, 
29  do  not. 

But  further,  the  originator  of  this  view  has  himself  not  failed  to 
notice  that  a  part  of  the  aorists  here  coming  into  consideration  stand 
quite  outside  of  his  rule,  viz.  those  with  an  e  in  the  stem.  We  have 
indeed  noticed  already  (p.  279)  that  this  vowel  is  the  normal  one  for 
the  present.  Still  there  are  17  aorists  with  c  left,  like  yeretrdai^ 
ipetrdai,  TtKuy,  rtfiiiv  (beside  ra/L£fiv),  IXiiv.  These  Fick  r^ards  as 
present  forms,  which  were  only  later  on  fitted  into  the  system  of  the 
aorist,  and  subjected  to  the  aoristic  rule  of  accentuation.  A  view  like 
this  attracts  me  much  more  than  the  attempt,  so  much  favoured  by  other 
investigators,  to  explain  the  abnormal  vowel  by  means  of  so-called  '  in- 
clinations.' To  what  present  are  we  to  suppose  that  yEvtadai  and 
eXtJy  inclined  1  If  the  Greeks  retained  the  instinctive  feeling  that  e 
suited  the  present,  and  a  the  aorist,  I  do  not  understand  how  in  particular 
instance?  without  any  recognizable  reason  by  the  mere  play  of  chance 
the  abnormal  form  could  creep  into  the  place  of  a  normal  form  once 
extant.  But  I  can  understand  very  well  that  forms  existing  at  an  early 
date,  like  *ycv£<r6ac,  *r€/Li€«>',  *cX«tv  assumed  the  force  and  accentuation 
of  aorists  in  contrast  to  other  forms.  £v3n  the  participles  (%v,  euv, 
tkwi'  in  which  the  force  of  a  present  still  survives^  have  shifted  their 
accent.    The  o  in  Ooptiy,  oXitrBai  is  certainly  to  be  taken  in  the  same  way. 

The  thematic  aorist  remains  th^^fore,  even  according  to  Fick^s 
way  of  representing  it,  a  tense-group  which  did  not  i^ring  up  at 
once,  but  like  so  much  else  in  the  language,  was  formed  by  degrees  from 
the  union  of  elements  of  various  kinds.  The  present  is  not  distinguished 
from  the  aorist  by  any  absolutely  certain  criterion.  As  there  are  ab- 
normal aorists  with  c,  so  there  are  presents  with  a.  For  in  forms  like 
ciya»=Skt.  dgdmi  Lat.  o^o,  &plii),  ^PX^>  /JXci/Jai,  ypa^w,  yid-^^o^ai,   we 

■•  [i.e.  irpaScTr.  Cp.  l-irpoS-c-t  Hesych.  iii.  p.  164  Mor.  Schmidt  in  the  Doric 
verse  :  yw  8'  ^yBts  is  xopby  (MS.  V^fi  Uxi^poy)  vvv  5'  lirpaSes  (Fick,  Bezzenb. 
Beitr.  iv.  173).] 
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cannot  help  regarding  this  vowel  as  a  primitive  one.  And  tberefore  I 
cannot  see  that  as  yet  the  view  has  been  by  any  means  refuted  that  an 
aorist  like  rpaniiv  difiers  no  more  ht)m  an  Ionic  present  rpdireiy  than 
kXeiv  from  the  presupposed  present  ♦cX^n',  and  that  therefore  in  every 
case  the  aorist  sprang  first  from  the  contrast  with  a  fuller  present 
formation  deviating  in  some  way  from  it. 

But  it  is  certainly  noteworthy  that  the  a  is  so  extremely  common  in 
the  aorist,  so  rare  in  the  present.     Out  of  116  thematic  aoiista^  54  have 
a.     According  to  the  older  view  a  was  regarded  as  absolutely  a  heavier 
vowel  than  c.     How  does  this  heavy  vowel  come  so  extensively  into  a 
system,  which  elsewhere  loves  light  vowels.     If  we  could  succeed  in  re- 
ferring Xaxelv  to  the  same  principle  as  Xifreir,  <pvyur,  as  Fick  attempts 
to  do,  the  54  forms  with  a  added  to  the  32  with  t  and  v  -would  give  86 
forms  which  follow  the  same  rule.     To  this  extent  I  do  not  now  reject 
the  new  view  which  has  been  expressed  in  so  many  quarters.     I  would 
formulise  it  thus  :  d  is  in  Greek  not  everywhere  the  same  sound.     By 
the  side  of  the  full  sounding  a  of  ayw,  airo=Skt.  dpa,  which  I  <x>ntinue 
to  regard  as  primitive,  there  is  an  a,  whidi  I  might  call   the  weak  a. 
This  latter  has  partly  sprung  as  an  anaptyctic  vowel,  just  as  in  hfAtifi^y 
afiiXyuty  aXe/^oi,  from  the  vocalic  element  in  a  liquid  or  a  nasal,  as  in 
rafjtlv  beside  re-Tfielvj  partly  arises  fix)m  a  minimal  vowel  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  heard  in  the  Indian  r- vowel,  as  in  t-^pako-v,  which  now 
seems  quite  identical  with  d-dr^a-mj  just  as  fipa^v-g  answers  to  the  Sans- 
krit  mrdiia.      The   peculiarity  of    Greek   lies    in  the  fact  that  this 
minimal  vowel  assimied  the  colour  of  the  a,  just  as  a   is   always  a 
favourite  sound  in  conjunction  with  those  consonants.     I  do  not  see  any 
decisive  reason  for  assuming  for  Greek  or  for  a  preliminary    stage  to 
Greek  syllable-forming  nasals  and  liquids:    I  hold  it  rather  the  more 
reasonable  course  with  Kluge  and  Joh.  Schmidt  to  regard  these  deduced 
sounds  as  groups,  consisting  of  a  minimal  vowel,  which  Schmidt  denotes 
by  a  small  a,  and  the  consonant  concerned ;  thus  ^apkilv,  later  ^paiceh: 
That  creations  Uke  mntos  (with  the  so-called  n  sonans),  hhafntns  (= 
hharantas),  tp-T^  (Lat.  trans)^  ti^nutai  (Gk.  rdvurai)  ever  existed  any- 
where  but  on  paper — which  is  in  truth  very  long-suffering — I  shall 
refuse  to  believe,  until  some  one  has  discovered  a  living  language,  in 
which  sounds  of  this  kind  accented  as  well  as  unaccented  are  pointed 
out  to  such  an  extent  and  in  such  complicated  groups  of  consonants.    At 
the  end  of  the  syllable  the  nasal  disappeared  altogether  afler  this  a,  just 
as  indeed  we  find  the  same  disappeai'ance  after  the  full-sounding  vowels 
e,  o,  e.g.  £c  for  €v-c   beside  £tc,  in  the  Doric  ace.  pi.  e.g.  in  A:aXoc  = 
**:nXoi'-c  Att.  k'aXovc,  and  in  hiifxaai,  woi^icrt.     Hence  the  fact  which  was 
established  from  the  very  beginning  of  comparative  jAilology,  that  a 
Greek  <i  commonly  corresponds  to  the  syllables  am,  cm,  Lat.  em  etc  in 
the  cognate  languages  :  £Tra=septem,  k-Kar 6 1'= centum  etc.     In  verbal 
forms  the  a  of  the  1  sing,  in  jn,  »/(«,  of  the  3  plur.  act.  in  rtdiatri  and  of 
the  3  plur.  mid.  in  arai,  aro^  with  the  a  of    k-ariicra,  KaraKrafjityai  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  same  way. 

Certainly  it  might  often  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
weak  a,  and  the  full-sounding  a,  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  There  are 
questions  enough  remaining  here.  But  it  is  possible  to  adopt  the 
recently  gained  insight  into  the  origination  of  the  o,  without  therefore 
agreeing  with  all  these  hypotheses  as  to  n  sonans  etc.  and  as  'to  the 
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accent  as  the  impelling  force  for  all  abbreviations.  Everywhere  in  the 
science  of  language  it  is  better  not  to  wish  to  finish  off  everything  at 
once.  I  content  myself  with  the  knowledge  that  an  aorist  stem  with  a 
before  the  consonants  mentioned  e.g.  BpaKdy,  irpadeif  is  the  weak  stem- 
form  beside  that  with  £  in  the  present,  e.g.  *l€pKeiv,  nepdetv.  In  oppo- 
sition* to  the  radical  view  that  of  different  forms  running  parallel  one 
must  be  always  the  older,  the  other  the  later,  I  often  pr^er  to  a  suine 
from  the  beginning  cognate  duplicate  forms,  the  use  of  which  only  by 
degrees  became  defined  the  one  from  the  other,  as  they  did  here  in  such 
a  way  that  the  heavier  fonns  took  the  durative  function,  while  the 
lighter  came  to  denote  momentary  action.  The  appeal  to  living  lan- 
guages and  dialects  certainly  favours  this  view.  For  there  is  probably 
no  living  language,  nor  even  any  popular  dialect,  in  which  all  waveiing 
between  fuller  and  shorter,  heavier  and  lighter  forms  is  absolutely  ex- 
cluded. But  hereby  too  something  is  gained,  in  that  the  forms  with  a 
now  take  their  place  better  in  the  analogies  of  the  aorists  with  i  and  v. 
Wherever  the  realm  of  caprice  and  chance  in  language  is  limited,  we 
have  to  regard  this  as  a  gain. 
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iyaloiiai,    118,    208,    235, 

523 
tyafiai,  118,208.523 
iydofxai,  118.  208 
i.yawai4fjL€i^,  339 
ayoirti-ctf,  -{Vi,  235 
iiyawi^ny,  336 
A^djnjcrdf,  447.  523 
iyaar6s,  523 
doavtJs.  118 
d7avp<i9,  118 
d77€^fiv,  283 

d77cXAdin'tfi'  (imper.),  306 
A77CAA6I,  256 
ayypdiptVf  342 
iyypw^dyrta,  306 
iytipofiw  (conj.),  446 
&yup6vro»v  (imper.),  306 
d7c^fM»,  215,  236 
aytfity,  339 
d7*i'.  342 

ky€p4<r$cu,  276,  283 
&7€j,  302 
iyteKov,  529 
d^ewTToy,  520 
i-yr?,  491 

^rrr^p-f  65,  367 

ttT^oxo,  415  f. 
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Moxa.  367,  406,  415  f. 
iypai,  &7I7,  38,  317 
kyiy-w,  -c«,  177,  183  f. 
kyKapwrtrdvroff  306 
&7\a7ci(r0ai,  475,  481 
iyv4w,  177,  184 
ayvSs,  224 
47»a;/Ai,  110,  218 
iyv^MraffKe.  531 
d'yirc^eriTcv,  256 
AyyoKTros,  525 
^7l^P^i  457 
iyovTi,  46  (bis) 
kyopd,  215 
i.yop-dofuUf    -d^tf,    -ti$o/Lia(, 

235,  252 
iyopcurovm-fs,  469 
kyop^vtfity,  339 
47pkd€v,  502 
d7p(afi/(»,  253 
kypSyitvoi^  279 
kyvp-fiSSf  -T1JS,  215 
dyuprdCw,  236 
i7X«ft,  223 
d7x«/3A(^j,  132 
«7X«.  143,  145 

&7«,    143,     145,    183    f., 

406 
d7cvi'(8ara(,  418 
iywyi^ofAaif  250 
kUfias,  353 
dSd/Aaroj,  514 
mriy,  372 
o8«v,  283 
SZtipty,  77 
a577<«<JT«j,  372 
d877/Mt,  270 
dSVw,  270 

dJiK^-i;,  -ft  140,  190,  248 
iiBiKolri,  335 
iLSiKolrifAMy,  335 
dSiicoo-vX^,  335 
ftS/Muvror.  281 
d8p<(f,  372 
&8pvn0,  254 


&8vroT,  517 

dc0Ac^«,  252 

dti9^jutycu,  339 

dc(S77<ri,  38 

dti8«,  153 

dciic^Aios,  513 

dttKiw,  481 

dc(p<v.  110,  215,  236,  284 

atlffeo,  461 

UyrtSt  etc.,  120 

d(|(»,  144,  181,  265,  445 

itptrpf  456 

dtprav,  236 

«c<ra,  194,  272,  520,  643 

kiffKoyro,  194,  199 

ftfTc,  208 

d^-avfitf,     •ad'cv,    &^w,     132, 

224 
&S'o/um,  206 
aC»,  226 
di^Oco-o-ov,  256 
d^vou,  341 
d9<;paF,  255 
at(£((»,  2.37 
cuSffio,  305 

<u5^0M(u,  258,  268,  622 
aiS4(r$ri79f  510 
aTSto-tj,  268 
alHfjMy,  268 
dfSo/icu,  143,  258,  268 
alUs,  268,  622 
orOfltf,  58,  153 
aiKoWw,  256 
a/Atw,  261 
aufjudaiTw^  266 
a//iaroAoix<{y,  154 
alvico,  523 
c^yflfiif  26 
aivho'ovaiy  242 
aXviy/xa^  242^ 
atVI(o/Aax,  242,  523 
alylffaofuut  242^ 
aXyvfuUf  112 
dt(a<ricc,  531 
a2oA^«,  246 
o^tfAXitf,  212,  265  536 
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aip4r otaav^  307 

a/pf«,  112,  261,  262,  542 

aXp<a,  110,  215,  284 

alaBavoiaro^  66 

al<redvoficu,  175,  182,  207  f. 

df(r6c(r0cu,  276 

cuffBtaeai,  283 

alaOiiffOfiaiy  271 

aXnBofjLai,  182 

4t<re«,  503  f. 

itcr<r«,  222,  227 

&t<rT<$w,  244 

oiVxvFCtf,  255 

air^«,  112,  537 

aXTTi/Uf  26 

aiHatiey,  242 

alri(io/Acu,  237 

oiVffw,  242,  537 

euTOVfifO'da,  62 

a4\/tiaf«,  237 

&t»,  182,  208 

&ic(i/iaY,  353 

iiKdfJMroSf  514 

dicaxf/aro,  242 

ajcax-eiK,  '^ffBai,  291,  292 

&Kc(x^Mcu,      367,      '^fifvos, 

426 
aic<ix»»<»"«»  242 
AicoxrCw.  110,  242,  and  • 
iLKaxfi^yos,  367  f.,  420 
&<c^o,  305 

&«/-,  a*ff/-o/ia«,  240,  622 
iiKtards,  522 
a^^Scaa,  266 
dtciiKoa,  368,  403 
a^nx^^oTai,  66,  242,  417  f. 
dKrix*i6v€s,  242,  378 
dicrixh^tyos,  417,  426 
&K\avros,  209 
a*f/i^,  420 

&ir/Ai7r,  dKOfiavTf  362 
axoi^f^w,  250 
dKo^troy,  310 
&Kot/ira,  414 
oifcoi^erais,  451 
iiKoua-floty^  533 
dicovfrTtav,  536 
ciicoiktf,  253 
(iKctftf^,  373 
iiKalyte,  185 
aAoAdCw,  227,  237 
dA(iAijMeu,  367  f. 
iLKoKiififyos,  426 
dAa\^(r6ai,  378 
kKdXriffo,  423 
ii\a\K€7y,  291  f. 
ftAaAiroK,  265 
iAaAiJ«T77aai,  236,  367  f. 
iL\d\vKro,  368 
dAoAi/ereai,  367  f.,  378 
iiKdofiat,  185,  282 
iiXawd^ot,  454 
4UcwT0f,  514 


iAy)^(rcT«  (conj.),  446 
ii\Scdy<u,  282 
ii\H<TaffK€,  532 
iAS^cricw,  189  f.  (bis) 
dAccfyw,  254 
iAeti^ai,  178 
&Act^0fy,  500 
iL\€i(lx»,  153 
&A(|a(r(^at,  444 
&Ac|cVtyai,  339,  444 
&\c'{€v,  304 

&A^{»,  144.  156,  265,  445 
iLA4ofxai,  194 
oA^o-doi,  283 
fiAcrat  (conj.)f  313 
iAfi/oTo,  etc.,  458 
oAcuMoi,  475 
&A(vctf,  194 
&A^»,  178 
&A^Ae(r/xai,  368 

AAijen",  510 
&Aij0<v,  502,  504 
&A^A(^a,  367  f. 

185,  190,  194,  199,  264 
&A0/(ricw,  195 
oAtfiJa-,  252 
iA?voi,  178 
dA/vouo-tv,  178 
AAfyw,  170,  178 
a\t6u,  244 
aKiffKOfiai,    79,    133,    191, 

195 
aXifffifyoSy  373 
iAtrad^w,  117,  177,  185 
dAtTf?*',  283 

iLKir-nH-tyos,  -«y,  373,  426 
aA«^0cpc6icffi,  394 
dAtw,  207,  249 
dAiccidci;,  502 
dAAa7^i'a(,  492 
i-WdaacOf  256 
"oAAaxa,  365 
dWdxBri,  500 
&\\oftai,  203,  211 
dAAcJ/xai',  58 
ftA/ici^o;,  90 
dKoda,  244 
dAo/171',  dA9»Tiy,  329 
dA(J«,  305 

SActo,  aATo,  90,  130 
i\vl<a,  251 
aAuicrafw,  236 
dAv-^w,  -o-irw,  -»,  195,  412 
dAv(rK-(£^a),    -(£vw,    dAvtricw, 

175,  182,  194,  196,  199, 

237 
ii\<pdvo9,  175,  181,  283 
d\<pf(rlfioiai,  272 
AA<^<rnJj,  272 
&A(^o(v,  332  f . 
aXdfxtyai,  339,  oAwyoi,  341 
ifidtty,  249 


iLfieuftdieerof,  514 
itfjMpeim,  163,  281 
a^i<VT<ivo»,  175,  182,  271 
a/juiproir,  31 
kiJMpiaa'of,  257 

dfi^X<'>'<>^>  514 
iLtifiards,  616,  617 
ififi\aK(aK(»,  195,  199 
hfi^K'iaKdjw,    'iiricm,  .182, 

195 
iififiKiiym,  264 
iififiXuirKu,  196 
ififiKv^ata,  267 
ififi\tiaK»,  196 
&/i€(i3»,  153 
iitfirro,  131,  373 
d/Actif^rreu  (conj.).  447 
&/i^A7ci,  139,  383 
diu€A7<»,  143 
d/ici^,  163 
kmiirns^  372 
dfiv(i(0Krax,  224  * 
&M«^€vaA<6y,  211,  295 
d/Avtcrx-ccv,  -e<r6icu,  285 
A/i»i<rxr€o/im,  184,  283 
d/ivAaJc«<v,  283 
&fi'WvvTO,   'W¥vm,  129,  278, 

286 
d^uvcCOctr,  602 
kfi<Hra«t,  222 
d/i^a4>(ia<rir6,  630 
d/i^o^xiw,  166 
du^iaxvta,  373 
d/i^i/SoAev/ioi,  476 
dfuptfiffintca,  380,  428 
iifjupityyvfii,  113 
i.fi<f>i4aii(ri,  39 
iLful>ifA4fivK€y,  377 
ikfiipiafiarfiKtiyf  394 
ii^<pl(rK<o,  191,  197 
dM<^<«.  480 
dya3(iA€0,  304 
iyoi3i(»<r«fo/ioi,  190,  199  f. 
&va3Au(rr(£v(»,  182 
iLyafipox4y,  491 
iiya0p<uaKt0v,  194 
di'ayycAiom,  46 
&va7C7/M(^ara<,  66 
&va7c7pd[^orrai,  417 
dK(i7fci},  373 
kvixyviioyrL^  484 
dva7v»(r€{<»,  534 
AvtCJoffTof,  208,  521 
dvoScSpo/ic,  373 
di  oSpti/iCTcu,  468 
dfo-df/iieK,  -BiiJLuy,  339  f. 
dratf^craKrcf,  465 
dyoiAleai,  69,  850 
dvo/yo/ieu,  217,  536 
i.yaip<up§fi4yoSf  367 
dfoItrOiTTos,  515 
dvcinfifcf,  414 
dFoA-tcritw,  .^,  195 
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&ya\unrw,  273 
ivafi€fAixo.Taif  418 
ftvniryfAioiTi,  476 
ifcarapfiSf  493 
ayawavto,  304 
avawtrw  etc.,  480 
iyaffKoKoiritia'Baif  481 
aK(U7(rcra0fC€,  531 
dv<i<r(rw,  256 

i.t>a(rxo  firiyf  334 
kvdffxov,  305 
kvartB^,  491 

draredcfcoi^t,  46,  385,  415 
^varttfcKTi,  46 
avSciyw,  156,  180 

&vV(»>  250 
&W0ti,  148 
aW0€i',  127 
ai'cd^Tai',  52 
MBiw,  49 
iLvdicTiifiai,  358 
^Ffficrf^f,  515 
kv*\6<reta,  308 
dv^XiriirTot,  516 
i¥t/ji6a),  238 
iytfiopfiipeaKf,  529 

iiyfwrafiitnit  368 
ivfiTTiJ/ifcre*,  63 
ivctrroiccrtf,  422 
^i^rcrri^ovtra,  394 
iv^X*",  304 
iW«>ry-ov,  -a  etc.,  81,  363, 

393,  398  * 
&v(WKTeu,  417 
&vcc^^fT(u,  436 
Aviworecu,  2732,  417 

Ay*Vx«.  407 
iyi9j7,  316 
ii^yoBfy,  399,  429 
iyilif^eat,  366,  423 
&v0cXf<r0»v,  310 
awci-a;,  -^m,  235 
&W-f(r«cc,  -7;<ric€,  529  f. 
6.yKo$<iployri,  476 
h.yoiyf]<rotiaiy  493 
iyoiKoJiofiri64ifitiyf  340 
&•  <rTd,  299 
ayffriifAtyai,  339 
&i^cvirriro{i7fc<y,  374 
dvri({(nrroir,  447 
acrii8oXo(ii,  335 
&yri8a;pi9<raiaTo,  66 
iiyriKdywyrif  46 
iLvri'6v,  .(iw,  235,  237 
ivTidw  (fat.),  479 
dyriof^i^Mi'/'  306 
iyriir9woy$4fi€yf  391 
ityTi'^pidrrrai,  319 

dvT(rrriXA'''^i  66 
i(vTAi?v,  339 
&yroMax,  143 


iyw»<J8TjToj,  617 

&j^-«,  .r«,  122,    144,  163, 

168,     171,     283     (fut. 

483) 
&w,  122,  144,  171,  178 
Ayotya,  etc.,  373,  379,  387, 

424,  429 
kyw$foir},  336 
HyuxBt,  384,  387 
i^rrc,  461 
&^d(rci,  246 

&OVTOf,  134 
&va77cXA.f(ricc,  530 
iwayy4XXoiaif  47 
iiwaipUffKoy^  530 
aira(To^/iC(r0\  62 
&vaAA.a7/i^i/os,  372 
&iraXAa{f/oia-f5,  634 
ixcifJifiirrOf  873 
Airo^c^KTt,  469 
AwacTTOj,  263 
A»cu|>«rv,  291  f. 
iiro4>(<ricw,    191,    196,   199, 

292 
iw(fid<p0Ti,  500 
&vct0^rat,  339,  341 
dirfi0o{-i)s,  -I?,  336 
iw€t\fiot,  241 
&irc(A.if/A^)'Of,  372 
kniKiiay,  121 
AirtKATjtcrdijcrov,  526 
it.vfaxdSayrOf  418 
&irff(r(rova,  491 
iw4(rra\Kay  etc.,  384,  385, 

414,  464  f. 
iwdffrfWav,  457 
iir€xtf  iw/uu,  182 
ir«xB4(r$ai,  286 
iircx^jrojuat,  271 
&r€i^/icVo$,  372 
iivriWdyriv,  600 
&in7XAa{ea0c,  436 
ix^AXaxo,  407 
i-itrivpa^  134 
i»^X^«To,  276 
kirUuxn,  319 
air/xaro,  418 
&iroaivv/Aax,  112 
i-woaipfOf  305 
i»'<J3^'?T0j,  616 
&iro/3p(^(tf,  454 
Air(J7«juc,  131,  144 
i.iroypa<p(a$ri,  70  f. 
iiiroypoal4y,  469 
iiroSop^vra,  492 
&vo8(£0'(ro/uai,  208 
&«-o8c5({ai0i,  47,  49 
dvoSc^paica,  357 
&iro8(8ein-i,  38 
ixod/ywvTi,  178 
&iro-8^/icy,  -ZdfittVf  339  f. 
airo8<ji^a;,  306 
&vo8<{yr«v,  306 


&vo8oir(£rrwr,  466 
iiioB6e$u>y,  310 
diroSp^w,  144,  150,  166 
i.wo4ffya0tt  504 
i.w69pC9t  466 
&irofc(V(i00w,  69 
&ir4J0f(rrof,  220 
i.iro$p4^0fiaif  644 
dwotfuoncfw,  197 
&voKareurTcur<$Kri,  469 
dvoKefcAfyrat,  419 
iLwoKfKiy^vyfvatrcUf  436 
dvo«ccfc</^a/iCf,  384 
diroKiy^o-aaicc,  532 
ivoK\d$,  127 
A[nOK]TENEI,  452 
iLiro\tKaf4^4yoiy  361 
&roA(A€7/A^yo(,  361 
iiroAfA<Jyi;Tai,  373 
4iroA€(rit€To,  531 
&iroAo7i{(£0'0w(rav,  310 
ivoKoiaro,  66 
&voAov/iC0.iV,  67 
&v({A»Aa,  373 
iwo\i&\ri,  432 
&vo/i«(p«ra(,  214 
iLwofi{rrro9f  219 
drovoiaro,  66 
diro|(wvTOi,  114,  171 
iirow€(t>(6yri,  428.  431 
diroirA^i^eoricc,  630 
Airoirvi7«t€V,  492 
AirdwTTjei,  298 
diropor,  336 
AT(»<ri^d«iv,  501 
iiroaKiByaffBaif  117 
airoo'KAiii'ai,  132 
&vo(rraAa/A€r,  491 
AwotrraAfl/vTCS,  499 
iiro<rT*pof7j,  336 
iwoffri^Kdyrtayf  457 
iiroa'tpaYfia'oiyrOy  493 
aworiBycuray^  428 
&iro7C((rci     etc.,    113,    141^ 

158,  469 
i.worrly€TOVf  310 
knorlyoiav,  328,  461 
i>r<JT^i7Tai,  371 
iToiJpaT,  133 
ivpOKTOSf  515 
awrSfifffBa,  62 
fiiTTw  (apio),  82,  166 
dn-udftas,  465 
&irud({/ifyat,  40,  339 
&xi;<rTOf,  514 
irwT«i^T«,  158 
&v(vA<{/ic<r0a,  62 
&pai/n)icc^f ,  367  f. 
&p(ii3-T}<rc,  -tCc  243 
ipa(>a,  368 
ipoptiv,  291  f. 
ipapiaKw,  191,  195,  199 
&r&f>-,  ^p>via,  402 


M^"--,  219,221.227 

a.Tir«.  218.  223 

&..  Rt.  617 

ipy.,ri„.  242 

irrp<l»T.ff.,,  fi2U 

^aAlfo.,  226 

Vy/*'"..  S72 

i0T,KjrT».    I'i4 

AiAlcnri,  S2e 

*^-.  U3.S  r 

i«i.»^TWO,26 

3«3^a.,  226 

•Api'SOHTB.  502 

iox<^A».  iiix<iyi'.  256 

flai»r,  481 

V>.  -''••t.  2M 

iroA^u.  213 

BMCm,  603 

itHl»',62S 

iTaff9iiA\»,  255 

AU«>,  603 

V»...,.  -.«w.  481 

iriKtarat.  522 

^if-,  224 

a^Jf™,     188,     131,     195, 

dT.^a-«,  -f.,  2:45 

Mv,  329 

Sit,  622 

4r.TdAA«,  108   213 

SoXr-,   177,  186,  204,  21*, 

iptvToi.  69,  279.  284 

617 

iptri,.  237 

ir^^-fc,,  .IfL,  243 

BaX-Uur.  -Hi,,   -Arfw,    284. 

Vni,6H 

ArptH'Tv.  181 

349 

Mr-,  166 

iTpmrvt,  521 

3<U«,  304 

*TTIW..  298 

Bi\im6a.  34.  39 

i^w^  u: 

iTTO^.  220 

3<U!,7i.  39 

*TT«,  222 

SoAAtV^rro,  530 

BiiXX.B,  304 

ipnpt^irn.  367  f . 

•LiSiit,  23r 

*iAA..  202,  211 

ifiStUttn,  614 

■eS^oofficf,  631 

3ilAi><ffea,  35 

lp<ef^t,  507 

•tbifvaat,  122 

iflMTTi.,  33T 

aMirr«.  283 

3iiFT«.  160.  IB3,  166 

ipurri Jr<rjcf,  630 

8"(i<«.  240.243 

ifuirrt^v.  252 

ai{i(r>,   -»;..'  »«{>.   175, 

Sapia,,.  502.  504 

4p.-,  M-X*™.  143 

181,  265,  445 

B'^i-eian.  aao 

^<^K,  342 

«t£A™,  270 

flopi™.  254 

Vk»,  239 

aC't<»l>.t»>,  265 

*«.r^--.  469 

Sp^..«,  130 

.frxA-.  240 

flof.a(i>.,  2S2 

ip^.r/A,  anil.  2J2* 

aCix  (kindle),  162,  165 

flJ<r«,  517 

ip^if.,  2aa 

oSo.  «£>  (make  dry).  165. 

226 

fi«'.~^.  I^;i.  i'.>2.  200 

ApiiofT^ho,.  372 

i^\W"9a..  69.  642 

Biaa^u  (conJO,  446 

i,)*.J-«r™, -TT«.  239.  212' 

i.<pi<ri,«,.  166.257 

fl<l<r™^,  203 

»^r«-^<u,  -T«.  110.  1G8 

4*ai„,  155 

3=Til,  611 

dpnxro,  304 

li.^im.  166 

flaifa.  237 

i#/n.  319 

fl«*.n".  492 

Ivii-.  167.  236.  453  (. 

**.!«,  329 

4#-tI.r<,  ■•(t«.  330 

flciB.  148,  2S19 

ip»5^.  23S,  IT9 

iipilAoTD,  464 

eM\X».  211 

ifip-iia,  -IC",  226  f..  636 

i<.iA<u,  463 

^8^\\Br,  211 

i/ya,,  4G6 

i*«ffTft«1,  431 

Bi'\i<raa,uu.  236 

ipTiarai,  372 

h^ir„,,  517 

ipr'"*"".  339 

4f.«.-ifa.   -^.   -H-ai.    273. 

fl'fff^a,  146.  520 

iH"*!,  499 

417 

;BS».  146 

it^-,  .«.,354 

4*«p,  315 

fla.;Ax.ir,  211 

ifiiairnTu,  168 

i^Inr,.  38 

;at0<W<.  48.  386 

Mt»,  163,  168 

4«;o.T..  334 

^(fia«is,  110 

i(H!».  168 

i+rxflo,.  366 

3.flcl^.r.  424 

ifx'f"",  339 

if.C,  305 

6.6.1™,  424 

4pX'<i-,  362 

4«p«i^<i..  253 

fltflaira.  426 

i/.Xi>.<ffB',  62 

ix(J",  no 

3''fll«.  3T!t.  413 

icx-,  143 

ix^»^.  243' 

fl.6l7,«.4l3 

-aVaMw.  620 

ixHc«.  265 

^iflXa-fa,  -^^ai,  358.  407 

t-rSiatt,  77 

Sx%T,.  498 

BiB\fpi^  400 

Jff;Bi>rTO.,  621 

ix*"*™.     no.     143,     264 

fl<8A7iii..  4 1 T 

i!(r..Vi.,  463 

(bis).  501.  504 

a.aA*"-Ta..  -TB,  65,  435 

ix^-tW.  250 

e.SAW.f,  4;i2 

i»/».  240 

ix«if«.  247- 

fliaxwu..  4i:f.  i23 

iff/i«-J.,  .(<«,  243 

^fSXuXxw.  416 

JlfffH.'in.  130 

ix'^viua.  110.  601 

fl.8BA*9TI..  271 

i».r<I<i.^o(.  227 

ix«t«..  110 

Brtp.»^378.  401 

i-rwaipm,20H.2HI. 

i»  (satiate).  147 

fl^fl^xa.  399  > 

itnrrrct,  280 

iapro.  419 

BJflpuX",  377,  401,  407' 
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fi^fipvjCP.  376.  422 

fiffifxJ^eois,  379,  423 

/3ff/3p«fcetfr,  413 

/3c3pwrcT,  387 

fitfi»<ra,  395 

fiflofjMi  ($4ofiai,  fitofjMi),  468 

fi*\r6s,  514 

fi*pv<&fAf$a,  118,  178 

/B^ppfoi,  118 

i3€TT<Jv,  464 

/3/»/ic^  320 

3^««,  297 

iS^veu,  341 

iS^o-eo,  ^<r§ro,  461 

fi^iffOfLty  (conj.),  446 

/3W».  218,  256 

/3^».  315 

/3i-a«,  -d((a,  -aiw,  234,  235 

/3i3(iC»,  226 

fiifidtnis,  226 

/3ii8<i«  etc.,  105 

0i0d(rewp,  503  f . 

3i3p<^«»,  193,  199,  218 

/3i3«,  479 

/St^trccu  (conj.),  447 

fiiy€ffK6tiriv,  527,  530 

fiupoTOf  65 

i3i£y(u,  341 

fiit&aKofiat,  194 

/SAci/Scr,  489,  500 

/3A(i/9crai,  144 

fiXafi-fiffOfAai,  493 

fiKafii<rff€iy,  167 

/8X(i(t(i',  222  « 

i3A<iirT(»,  160,  167,  168 

fiKatrrdytcKf,  530 

/SAcurr-tii'w,  -^,  175,  182, 
271 

fiXarruv  (aor.),  284 

fi\d(mi'fia,  -<ri5,  271 

fi\a(rrii(r»,  271 

fi\curr6s,  281 

fi\€ir}(r$a,  35 

/3A^»,  144 

/8A^fTai,  313,  315 

fiklrrw,  256 

jBAi^C*.  1B2,  222,  524 

iSAiMTTtii'w,  182 

/3A<(«,  222,  524 

$\t&<rKu,  190, 193,  199 

fioaOriffl-Wf  'Oyri,  468  f . 

fi6Woficu,  172 

fi6Koiuu,  144,  172 

fioffKdffKoyro,  530 

/3({(rK»,  189,  193,  265,  528 

fiovKo\4€aK€s,  530 

/SovfcoXio^p,  469 

fioiktrai  (conj.),  322 

/3ovAff^0-0a,  34 

/SouAc^,  252 

3o<$A'r}-/u^  -(TIT,  265 

fioixofuu,  172  f.,  179,  265, 
322,  353 


$ov\6ti€a^,  62 
/3<M&vT(tfv,  306 
fipafi€6u>,  252 
jBpod^yw,  254 
jBp(£C»,  220.  222,  225 
0p<urfi6s,  220 
$pd(r<ra>,  220,  222 
jBpav«cava(r0cu,  183 
3pax«t»',  284 
Bpax^'iffa^  492 
0p4fAu,  144 
3p^X«,  H3 
3ptC<v.  224 
3pr0<»,  501,  504 
^poinds,  134 
0po»ndu,  237 
/3pt;(a),  226 
3pi^ic»,  218,  411 
fip{nru,  218 
3pvx€tF,  284 

3ptJx«,  218 
fipwatlovTtSf  534 
3vC»»  184,  222,  224 
3vv^w,  3^v».  178,  184,  222 
/3i^«,  184,  222 
^fi6(€iy,  226 
&<&\onai,  172 
iSarrtiCety,  134 

yayyaivtiv^  217 
ydit<r0ai,  156 
yodp9r€Uf  122 
rofw,  112,  209,  501 

70/A€T^,  514 

7aAi^,  261  f.  (fut.  480) 
yafirifffUot  534 
ycwdta^  112 
7«i»a;/Aax,  112,  194 
yairOaKOiuUj  194,  199 
yapycdpw,   312   (bis),  376, 

536 
yapyapi(ot,  242  * 
7auptai',  536 
(7)  8oi;irtea,  262 
7€7<{o(rt,  387 
7€7c{eft,  391,  394 
7f7(jbc«<y,  394.  414.  424 
ytyatHs,  282,  426 
7C7ci'aficVos,  272 
y^irrifuu,  272 
y4y(ufieu,  525 
7^ea,  378,  401 
y(y\vfifA4vost  368 
7^o»'a,  380,  399 
7f7<Jyfiy,  394 
ytypawrri  (Boeot.),  61 
y4ypairroi^  61 
7e7pc(4wrcu,  64,  67 
y^ypca^fdrcu,  427 
7C7pd4^(rcu,  436 
yrypi^s,  379 
y4y<»P9,  377,  401  (imper. 

422) 


7C7wWftcv,  424 
y€ywy4TWf  422 
7C7wi^(r»,  271 
7C7wi'-(0-ic»,  -^»,  196,  262, 

271 
7C7»0'a,  395 
ytlvofuu,  216,  543 
7^Aa<,  41,  300,  384 
7^AcuM*.  26,  39,  134,  247 
y*\curfloyra^  534 
7«AcMmJs,  515 
7cA(iM,  235,  523 
7€A«&VTa*v,  306 
7</i^w,  261,  268 
7f/i(f«,  537 
7^M«,  144,  268 
y€V(td-<rK»,   -^(W,    -w,    194, 

199 
yw4<reat,  284 
7^i'«<rtf,  272 
7«K^<ric«T0,  531 
7fi'fT^,  272,  514 
7fW'njj,  272 
7CK^(rojuai,  272 
yivrjroiy  61 
7cyo(aro,  66 
7cr<j/iie(r0a,  62 
7^KTo  (became),  130 
7^KT0  (grasped),  131 
ytpaipWf  255 
7f^/ic0a,  370 
y€v(rT-6s,  '4ov^  520 
7€^«,  152,  155 
y€<pvp6o9t  245 
7»;d^«,  7'^tfo/ioi,   112,    240, 

261  f.,  601,  503 
7^A«r0ai,  179 
yjipdtfreaaif  134 
yupdffKv,    134,    190,    194, 

199 
7i?p«f  J,  493,  496 
yiiP^Wj  260 
ylyy-ofuUf  yiv-,   216,   258, 

282,  542  f . 
yiyvdaffKta,  187,  189,  192  ff., 

199 
ylyvfieUf  112 
yiyt&ffKw^  193 
7A(iCtf,  225 
yXdxrta,  166 
7A(i4M»,  144,  166 
y\lxofJMi,  143,  150,  198 
7Avfca/i'»,  254 
7A^(^«,  144,  150 
yydfiwTVf  167 
71'a^^i'at,  493 
yrfifftosj  543 
yyrir6Sf  511 

7i'o(ijf,  yyoliifjLtyf  329  f. 
7IW0I,  297 
yy&fi§y,  320 
yyt&fuyait  339 
yy&yai,  341 
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yv^ofifVy  213 
yv»pi^»,  243 
yv^TM,  189,  193 
yywffolaro,  66,  486 
yvo9a6fAf<r$af  62 
yvw(rr6Sf  526 
yvt»T6Sf  611 
yodacM,  190,  530 
7oii»,  234,  273 
yoyy6^t0f  226 

yoyyua'fi6st  226 
7or8T}/it,  383,  390 
^iJoy,  284 
ypaf^iart{tWj  252 
ypw^iv,  491 
7pa^^i'ai,  492 
7p(i^,  144,  265,  406 
ypaup<&iatf  47 
ypw^tlv,  534 
7p(4w,  144 
7^0,  7pi^C»>  224,  237 
ypvfivdyVf  180 
ypw-aifotf  'OmICv,  180 
ypvwSSf  180 
ypiiwruy  180 
yvfAy6o»,  244 


«a3^,  494  * 

8a7ic(ii'w,  178,  180 

SoSofycty,  217 

SaS^ero-ffcrdeu,  218  * 

Saefof,  316 

Sa^rai,  494 

8aVe».  490 

Urrrat,  284 

SoT,  Soif,  300.  303 

8at8(iAA<v,  212,  255 

SaiS^tf-o-firOcu,  218* 

M(a>,  454 

8a/rtf,  301 

Scui^ar',  66,  331 

SaTi'uiui,  112.  208 

ScupvrOf  331 

8a((»  (doTyv/ii),  1 12,  202  f ., 

208 
Bcdw  (kindle),  209 
Scuccty,  284 
ScurcTf^y,  514 
8a«cvc(Cofiai,  524 
aa^cw.  170,  178,  524 
ieucpioff  250 
a<iXX€i.  211 
Sofi^l  (B'ut.),  479 
9afid(of,  117.  479,  523 
8aui£»,  176,  523 
aa/ifv,  489,  500 
Ufin,  491 
8(Vi^cT€,  313 
8a/i^f.  315 
HfiykaKt,  529 
SoMvaw,  176,  183,  523 
Sa^ci,  171,  178 


UfiPTifu,  117,  479,  523 

SoySoiyciy,  217 

Hktw,  167 

8ap5c(vr»,  167 

iapSdof,  175,  182 

8a)>6cty,  284 

^apBtls,  499 

8a<r(£<riccro,  531 

ffcur/ujy,  524 

iaatrdtrBunray,  310 

8curi;v».  254 

hdfftavraiy  447 

8aT^(ur0at,  459  (bis) 

Sar^o/icu,  208,  261,  521 

8ca,  8oa,  118 

8«cToi,  61,  318 

94yfifvo$f  104 

8€8a-a,  -oy,  267,  292 

Bt^dcurBai,  417 

8f8(i(T}ic€,  413 

ScSalaroi,  65 

8(8(urc.  292 

8c8(ip8a4»c,  407 

^tHap/jLiyoSf  419 

S^SoiTTou,  380 

8c8au/i^yos,  209 

8<8<u&f,  379,  381 

8^8c<7fuu,  419 

ScSc^Trofic)',  388 

ScSciirv^fcci,  413 

Scdcfxa,  407 

8^8«(o,  423 

8f8^(o/iai,  436 

MfTO,  434 

8^8T}a,  396 

8c8^o-ec,  423 

8c8i^(ro/xai,  436 

8^8ijxa,  407 

8«8io.  120 

ScSk/t;,  422 

^fZUvai,  424 

8e8i2^Tif/uu,  374 

8e8(-(rfco/uu,    -fffro/xm,    193, 

197,  199  f. 
8(ar»xa,  401,  407 
ScS/i^aro,  65 
Sf'SoiKO,  416 
8c8otirfVai,  424 
8c8ofic»,  394 
S^Sorroi.  421 
««5opita,  357,  377,  399 
B*iovir6roSt  401 

8€8<Jx^.  70 
Stdpayfi4voSf  377 
8^8pofia.  399 
MvK(,  413 
ScSi^irctr,  394,  424 
8c8v0Tvxt?«ca,  373 
8f8(6<rw,  436 
StJiadfittrB*,  62 
8€i8^Xara«,  378,  405,  418 
8e(8ta,  121,  378 
8c(8i/icv,  387 


8ffi8£Atev,  424 
S^aitneofuu,  191,  197 
i§i9{a'a'€o,  304 
SfiSla-a-ofuu,  221,  411 
SttSouca,  378,  397,  413 
8ci8(<r<ro/Mu,  376,  ^6 
8cr8t«,  393 
ituceutdo/juu,     110,      176  t 

183 
8c/irKi/6,  301 
8e(icyv^ii,  110 
SctiTK^rat.  341 
8f{Acro,  232 
8fi/ia/M0,  253 
8ciy,  210,  265 
Bftwp'^w,  -iCtt,  240,  243 
8€iiryi|<rct»,  534 
8tiiryi|<rcuyT(,  46 

SfflTKtCAiK,  481 

Mpw,  203,  213 

8flTi|T«,  447 

8cic€v,  304 

8ficT0,  131 

8^AAm,  211 

8^/i«,  144 

8fF8/AA(»,  212,  377,  636 

8ff(a/aTo,  66 

8€^0/bT',  66 

8t^ovKrai,  469 

8^0/uai,  251  > 

94pKOfiat,  143 

8^Pfw,  213 

8cp«,  144,  213 

8/(Tij,  517 

8c<r/A^s.  519 

8€<nr(Jf«,  239  (bis) 

8^<nroiya,  239 

8f<nrj0-i;yof,  239 

8f<r«'<jTtjj,  239 

St^Kctf  155 

8f^/ityov,  370 

8c^>fuu.  251 

Mo),  265 

8^«,  144,  445 

8fxoTOi,  104,  370 

8#xvwM<«»  110,  183 

8^X0A«".  110,  143 

8«^«.  144,  446 

8«»,  517 

877(h;vi)<r9a,  34 

8^ic«,  156 ',  180 

87;X^<r-fTcu,    -»rrai    (OODJ.), 

447 
^piadtrBw,  309 
8i7ptye^if,  499 
hipl'Ofuuy  207,  499 
8i}p£»,  249,  264 
dfiadcKtro,  531 
8^.  467 
8ia3c/3i6Kt(,  428 
8iai3€^\f<r«€,  423 
8ta7y^yr<»,  306 
9tayymyai,  341 


«..<(f..  2SS  ff.,  463  (bi«) 

«,^M.^.  336 

it9StA\(.r,2U 

*«a^,  479 

Wl'.  31 

tuKlffiW,  466 

?^,..336 

s,i{,ffB<u,  sao 

iuuirt,  479 

Spy/Mr.  336 

Ja.?-,  191.284 

8,r/«.  336 

i,^i*a>e.  530 

Bu,  Rt.  617 

S«»p»«..iT.,  .V«»«.  328. 

tu'^,  i&w,  Srm>.  17B.  216 

»;,,  329 

4^9 

SiVt"».  6U 

ite,.  298 

luuM\i<rii  (optO,  tS2 

liowjr,  342 

«««M,  679 

SioXtAow.;™,  4li* 

St.iTo,  834 

JEn,  343 

»ia\.xffij>'«i.  610 

SIa»ui,  148 

S£n<,  341 

JorXif.,  2Sfi 

Si>«fuu.  76.  117 

S.dAi/rat.euiAi'TJi.SlS 

Sl-B,,™.  106 

ii^ClTT..,,  5    4 

JiX«I".  234 

eia»tirAiixi.(!).  407 

»(*<i«i.  47 

SilM-crai,  -rra,  65 

i^la1./»^.A.,  402 

tt^im.  237 

8vni7ft,.  624 

S,aiftwa\t^„B£^,^r.y.  436 

BfiH^u.  318 

Siairp««.-,.,r,  3411 

tin,,  J«^.   118.   177   t., 

euifxriifa.1,  4nS 

IS4,  198 

I^JniH,  373 

8tW«,  167 

8«iit-.  16B.  41! 

84po,«u,  216 

SuurnSf  1,  480 

S^-nSirra,  600 

S<W7».  192.  197  (bi»).  199 

SlSTI^V,  ITS 

!.«r«AfC«.  464 

Sio^o,  461 

a.iii(H-$fV,  4!H 

!.,  Rt.  517 

8Ari.,  617 

SiIl«PV.'T«*,  »]0 

)<WT<tTa.  lis 

8i«.,  631 

Mirm.  346 

8ivi[DAjiln>.  263 

E.a4^Jp«(.,  457 

8.^491 

Jwr,.*.  619 

SoIt^^M,.  .T.,  h^r,  330 

8«rx'(«f™.  264 

SiSm™,  lyii,  200,  266 

••hiK,  329 

84-.  118,  148,  167,617 

3oj«fC«.  236 

as.  30 

SlSq.  lOG,  617 

&>.&,  268.  262 

SA,,i,r.  313 

Si5o<  41,  301,  384 

iiMprrrit,  516 

a.8,?-^.,.  -T..  329 

J«i^f-.  237 

»««(.u.,  634 

SnK.M°f -i"-.,  *n.( 

iiiV^.  339 

ao.ci>tB„,.  i'ri,  247 

W<«.r,  307 

SowJ.  336 

l<.(  =  .ft|),328 

*.J.IrtW.  309 

Somfil,  339  (bie) 

^M'.  M*.  *«7^  79,  3«2, 

tf&».  301 

396 

SiSbSmi,  341 

8m.I^.,  336 

K8i^  79,  362,  396 

J.!^<i™.  lOS 

!V«™.   «f«r.  339  (bU). 

ii^vr.  79.  491 

ttipiaKM.  189.  193 

344 

idj^Ko,  362 

Jili^™.  199 

S6rT-.  306 

*dA-r.  79.  133.  373 

i(J-fl..  298 

«o|«T.,  469 

/<(™«,  79 

«f».^  106.  376.  617 

8^..  298 

idmiiiK  (coDj.).  446 

tOAem,  474.  G43 

»Ar..,  517 

iiavTi,  36  (bU) 

SinKor,  62S,  631 

?a-T=,,  -TO,  65  f. 

>».  120 

»»t4^.  Wn,i,  617 

fipftj.  ea.  498 

»..&ltfff«>.  460 

*«i(..  613.617 

;cL..  M,  SR3 

t,,Uni^  361 

•ow.  343 

^d*^.  499.  618 

SuicSvfl™,  494 

toilHi,  341.  346 

I0aao,,  84 

S«i«fo.  262 

t„Xiy.^.  490 

>pafM.  216 

Iflfl.'.  126 

3..\/7flffa*,  490 

>p«>w.  284 

IftfTW,  54 

Iu\4xS>'',  490 

Sp«/n-«,  493 

IBb^.  134 

»..{W>*.  339 

8fK<^  Rt.  644 

W*^..    276.     284    (aor. 

W««.  2M 
Si/p<rji.  466 

ipa^lr.  284 

pass.).  491 

Spo*^,  284 

iB^aaTiK«r\  358 

B.M'.rdx.n^...  66 

Sp<ur*W,  634 

MAaffTD^  281 

Sifr/u>r-**'. -<w.  412.  4S9 

««T,JP,.  600 

>pd..216 

/fiAo.  1:^2   3^7 

S.^fS«p«,,399 

8^-. .™.  144.  164.  168 

iBo«>J,»„,,  610 

Xfiwo..  B(f.,  106.  228 

Sp«niitH,  236,  281 

Iftw,  133 

*«<lf,^<m  61 

Sp^rra,  166 

tr-r.lSQ 
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#77«7<Ji7/iiCu,  373 
4yy\^aew,  256 
4yyp€up4fA€P,  340 
4YYpdf9v,  342 
iyypaj^6inwt  306 
4yyvaXli»y  454 
^ydiKa^^rcu,  469 
4y4yi»yt,  429 
4y9iraOf  449 
4y%ipn\ffiv,  40 
^7cip«,  215,  368 
^7^\a{e,  235 
^7^woT0,  457 
iy*vrOy  279 
4yfvh7i$lnm,  46,  79,  319, 

491 
4yhy€pfiat^  368 
^T^poy,  134 
fyicaOc((raTO,  80 
^KiivTei,  165 
^7Karc^(«'arc,  464 

^7iccx<ff^'^>  431 

4yKlKpa,  107,  300 

^7irA.^(rai,  525 

l7/i€v,  104 

fyvwKa,  375 

fyvwv,  128 

4yfHififjL4y^^  358 

4yp4(r$ait  fyp-erOf  -fo,  276, 

279,  284 
iyfrtiyopa,   etc.,    368,    380, 

399 

4ypvrY^p^,  ^^^ 
4yp^ope€,  384  (bis),  387 
4ypii(rffco,  257,  412 
^Socy,  284 
^drjy,  491 
fSofiOov,  279,  501 
^Weto-ty,  78 
^8c8o(in},  431 

^8€8<$x«)^<^»  407 

iScBKoy,  480 

fS€pKov,  278 

IdfiTicc,  529 

I8t}8a,  367  f . 

^8^8oFa,  403,415 

^Wo-ita,  -Tfiu,    2732,   415, 

417,  419 
^Mok-o(t»,  -(Jt;,  422  f. 
^dirSc^Y,  380 
^Sdccurc,  465 
/8(y€({MC<r0a,  62 
I8/U€veu,  104,  544 
4SoKltio9Vt  133 
l5ofi€y  etc.,  128 
IJoinrc,  283  f . 
npoiBov,  504 
UpoKov,  278  f. 
Idpay,  127 
I9vy.  129 
^Sutf^v,  510 
l8-«»,  -o/ioi,  143,  145,  207, 

264  f.,  467,  544 


I8»ica,  282,  411,  464 

4ti\toy,  79 

r€i^«,  79 

IctToy,  79,  544 

4€laao,  -TO,  80,  83 

$(\fuuf  362 

4€Kfi4yoi,  79 

44pya$€y,  502 

49pyii4voi^  362 

4fp/A4yoSf    Icpro,    81,    362, 

364 
4-,  4-4<raoro  («),  80,  86 
*^«r«raTO  (/«<r),  80,  620 
IcfTTO,  362 
<f«i»-ov,  291 
r/t8«,  278 
l(cXcy,  279,  284 
4ifvyii4vai,  359 
4ievyfi4yoSt  419 
ICfwxo,  407 
rCiv**',  171,  178 
ICoMox,  202  f.,  222 
^Ct^/ictre*,  62 
^fiJTUK,  492,  500 
li}Ka,  80,  85,  106,  282,  464 
i-fip^wf,  79,  81 
^ec(p«,  255 
4e4\'7\<rQa,  -cio^a,  34  (bis), 

37,39 
4e4\xftri,  38 
^0^X»,  266 
4$4\wfii,  27  f.,  39 
ItffAAcy,  127 
feriKo,  282,  411,  464 
4eiov<ri,  481 
4e\curfi4yoSy  358 

reoj,  506 

rape^o,  644 

^diiici/,  147 

r0»,  143 

r^wKo,  273 

^0(6iraTi,  385,  414 

J  (fut.),  33 

(ta-Kct^  -fuUf  363 

cfcura,  ctwK,  84 

ctcurfco^  lt>0,  630 

cTa-rou,  -to,  65 

f78a,  463 

c(8-/a>,  -fifty,  -4yai,  lif,  344, 

391,  402,  422 
eimicrta,  544 
ctSo^cu,  153,  266 
fX^ofify  etc.  (conj.),    313, 

422 
fVioy,  84 
c(8vra,  livta,  402 

«r7,jut  (=  c^ii).  121,  247 
ftriy,  329 

€^770-00,  35 

etrrroyf  54 

cf0i(oy  etc.,  85 

cTOtica,  364 

cfica,  cfMOi,  85,  364,  414  f. 


ciV(£6«,  502 

fhcivai  V.  ioutivaij  504  f. 
IfSkTor,  387 
^Ucwla,  ioucvia^  402 
€2k».  154,  394 
€tn»,  153 
finAs,  402 
fflXair<y(£^c»,  237 
€tKSi*^a^       clXif^a,      clXfX<^ 
•    cfXi;/<fuu,  361,  396 
€1^^,  268 

tlKllKovea,  369,  380,  398 
tlKhKovBtLmw^  387 
ttKrififjtai  V.  tfXa^ 
tlXuyfidyos,  364 
ctX.i<r<roy  etc.,  85 

elX^Xtt'To,  405,  418 

flXxoy,  85 

€rxx«,  «Taa«,  86,  179,  195, 

211 
€l\oy,  9l\6ftrip,  86,  642 
f'O^X'B^  361,  407 
(i\vfi4yos  etc.,  364 
c^Xm^-^k,  -<tf<*,  236 
rTXw,  179,  268 
tTfuu,  364,  421 
c7/uip>Teu,    -TO,    361    (Ihs), 

419 
tllMfn6i,  514 
ffjutiv,  340 

ff/icr  etc.  (TiifK),  86,  127 
eTocK,  rfnri',  329  f . 
cf/ucyai,  339 
cTm*,  96,  99,  121,   148,  467, 

517 
f»V(,  101.  146,  487 
ttyai  V.  ffifji€Kai 
cM,  39 
cf^v/ii,  113 
«r|<urt,  48,   402,  427  (bis). 

438 
cr^mricc,  531 
cfr-a,  oy,  462 
cTirai(ray,  452 
cfirarov,  310 
tltrtiy,  292 

uw'4fi€yaiy  '4fi.€¥,  339 
clrctricc,  531 
(lv4rriy,  54 
•ftrp,  317 
crin}(r0a,  34,  39 
cfrptrt.  39 
cTiroy,  85,  544 
ctirw/u,  27,  89 
flpyafffifiy^  86 
cfpTDur/ioi,  364 
etpyfuu,  372 
c!|fOryvfu,  cr|f»7«tf ,  1 10 
tXpyv,  143 
cfpco,  304 
€lp4w,  544 

fTpn-wo,  -fiOi,  360,  644 
9ia4iK»y,  394 
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tlpita,  364,  414 
cjboAtoi  (ask),  213,  268 

ttfnrov,  86 

clp^fltrai,  864 

eT/w  (-o-cp^/w),  173,  214 

cTfw  (»p-j«,  saj),      213 

268,  360,  642 
cr<ra,  86,  465,  621     ' 
tisilpoKo,  463  ^ 

cMo,  34 
cM^civ,  342,  349 
itffKw,  191,  197,  20O 
flffSfitirBa,  62 
cIsvAcuo-of/iiyv,  486 
cti^o'co'Ocu,  493 
9i(rrfiKtty,  86,  428 
c/oTfa-jco,  -/Mu,  365 
•/crrfwv  etc.,  86 
Cff^p^yoi,  128 
«7t«,  329 

fix^".  54 

«rxoy,  86 

cr«,  316 

cr»0a,  85,  305,  363,  400 

^Kdfi,  491 

liccv*c,  278 

^K^vras,  148 

iteyofd'incu,  -C«>  196, 199  f. 

^icy€ydatr$t,  416 

^Kytydfify,  424    ' 

^iC7e7jioinro4,  416,  417,  468 

^ic9a3.^,  494  « 

iK^apivTO^  492 

^KSD/Acy,  329 

MKKfTO,  291,  293 

Mnpayoy,  290 

iK€Kparriplxw^ff  407,  434 
iKiZaofitv,  456 
iKfpHaya,  457 
^Ktpcrttf,  456 
fmjo  etc.,  459 
^k(o«ov,  504  (bis) 
^irfoTo,  120,  504 
ikKaeyov,  285 
^fcXenrijyoi,  492 
iKfidoBri,  525 
^KK«\d$uy,  293 
iiaJfiirrai,  358 

499  f. 
iK\oyiC4irew,  309 
iKfiayriyat,  492 
iiqudyw,  216 
^ictrfi<r0riy,  521 
^iro/Aayay,  457 
iKoty»yri<rdTiiVf  54 
tKoyitv,  346 
MptvBty,  489 
imrt^arri,  385,  397 
^itirffj^cv>o(i|y,  31,  423 
^itir\cr)r4(ro/iai,  493 
iKwpa^4w,  468 


iitp€efti<royTtti^  493 
iicp4fjM,  60 
fxpiyyt,  457 
Upu^9v,  489 
iic<rw(oUno,  6S 
f«rclv,  130 
iierdyOri,  499 
inrdtrcu  4  "G 
im-rfffio.,  358 
iierturw,  449 
^jCTttroloTO,  66 
fiCToi^  399 
iicrpt^trtrai,  493 
Irrwe,  286 
^ic^irraCoy,  236 
^ic<^ct,  475 
r«<^p€j,  107 
iKi^y,  143 
rAa^air,  464 
4kdful>0riy,  499 
AcEirouricc,  531 
Acurcfoyri,  534 
""EAoo-oT,  535 
^Aa^w,  171,  178 
^A.(ix*^ov,  54 
^Aaxfo,  494 
^A(£c»,  148,  178,  624 
IXSo/Aoi,  443 
Ata/p»,  265 
iXiyfToyf  54 
Mr/xv*  1^3,  145 
lA^ciy,  343 
lA-civ,  -^(r0(u,  284 
IXfttTTo,  131,  371 
i\4\ftirrOj  435 
AeX^07}r,  431 
i\€\iC€iy,  226,  454 

^A^AUCTO,  131 
cAciTfcoy,  531 
iXiareuy  69,  350 
IAcotm,  69 
lA«T<Jj,514f. 
iXfifxdpofjMif  255 
iKflKdfityos,  426 
^A^AoTflu,  368 
^A^AcyirrA,  367 
^A^Ac7/iai,  368 
4Kfl\4ien\  242,  418,  524 
^A^Ai-7/iai,  -KTo,  367,  378 
i\f\iyfi4yosy  368 
^AcAlCcirecu,  454 
^A^Av^o,  367,  369,  542 
^A^Ai/^or,  385 
A^AvTf,  387,  502 
i\i\liipe-ny,  499 
^Aeciy,  284 
i\$4fAty,-  -eu,  339 
i\$4rvs,  304 
^AiWJw,  123,  172  * 
rAnrc,  278 

lA((r(r«,  227,  256,  454 
lAi^0cK,  499  * 
jAxfw,  259,  268 
0  O 


lAicv<rr(£C«»,  236 

lAir^,  523 

lAjotf,  143,  251,  268 

fAAo^c,  78 

KWa-Bt,  -T€,  119,  298 

fAAiirc,  78 

IXAmtii',  49 

fAA«,  179 

lAirco,  304 

iKTOfuUj  144  . 

fAo-ai,  456 

^A«  (fat.),  479 

l/to^ov,  501 

4fidynT€,  492 

ffutpdyBn,  499 

i/iipyaOf  60 

l/i-iSa.  -/fcj,  299  f . 

ifiMfifify,  330 

^/i/3aAci,  141,  457 

^fi/3aAoDficf,  43,  475 

ffifirrroyf  310 

4fifiifid^ayT9S,  226 

ififipofUya,  361 

ififiporrm,  361 

^/i^0tt^,  502,  504 

ifi4W9roy,  64 

iti4iaiKoy,  290  (bis),  429 

ifitplloMf  454 

^/i^<r»,  481 

ffl€TOS,  514 

i/iil/jLtKa,  367,  369 

4/uy4tncorTOf  529 

^/i^rnv,  491 

l/MXOcy,  489 

fnftod«,  78 

l/i/icvou,  IftCKoi,  ffifiiy,  f/ity, 

338  flF. 
4nfify4oi<ny  47,  476 
ififi6pcun-i,  361,  385 
HfifMop-t,  'oy,  286,  361,  399 
4fiyiie$iiy,  525 
«)iioAoy,  133,  190,  193 
HfjLopTfyy  163,  281 
^/i»<ifoA«u,  223,  224  » 
l/i'MOf ,  223 
ifiwaurrripaSf  223 
ifiT(Trfix€<r<»f  407' 
4fiv€wo9ia'fi4yoSf  373 
4fiirlir\7iei,  297  f. 
li/jLT\inro,  304 
^Mirodl^w,  250 
ffAv^tuff  456 
4it/^can^imi>yt  455 
4yay»yitvfjMif  481 
^i^p»,  255,  283 
fyapa,  282 
iyapuy,  285 
Iyav6v,  458 
tyaiHriua,  520 
4yiayfi(4ffe«tf  309 
^y^cSMtfir^a,  373 
^8i8^icv,  192,  193 
^y8iica{c9(^roi,  454 


MiMvrri,  M 

ii^Mt**-.  62 

hlM.299 

Mwt4mt,  165 

ijii.^.,  46'J 

J«»u<r,  329 

irtyit  St.,  514 

'{Dfwfirfir,  465 

intti^tr,  291 

'iopuft.  455 

iiikni;  465  • 

i^.BH,  ;ii)3,  :»3 

Mnwm,  292  f. 

lo<»,  !fi7.  M2,  377,  397 

^..ftW*-".  :u:i 

ii,iat,iU 

io.Kif^.  tlKiym,  402,  424 

/Trypa*q>.,  342 

Mnru,  431 

M„\i...  89 

ipim"',  «* 

f«f,  r<»,  334 

^ir,Oo,>,eo.  334 

Mfi^.283 

iiX-tt,  -If,  362 

V-iflp/^a^-oi.  544 

iri^X',  36B,  399 

loX«,  362,  378,  393 

iwtKieraaai^lom;  475 

'<«<firT',  330 

iirtm,  306 

/ir«.«npi'X^»™.  407 

Mirmt,  107 

iwi/itKiofia^  266 

fc/r,™,  363,  380,  399 

^*.,..Aiicrdt-r<u.  469 

'*1«T>.,  ir[<nn»,  1«4,  21B 

(•WW.  385 

iwiiioproi.  aSl 

Jh.«,CO.   -"".    2'9    f-. 

r»p-a(,).3G3' 

l™r,  129 

287,  21t8  (.,  642 

^oiipn*",  80,  3ti:i 

^t.Jm-o.-,  307 

Mvnu,  334 

/outnjm,  S(l 

iimpoi^t,  339 

trUrcm  V.  Jrlimt 

iwa-rrf>^<>^''*'.  4S7 

l»».w,  78 

/Fi.,^,  4;t:) 

»»mr*,    132,    144    f.,    166, 

r«9o^,  601 

^T,O.T<t.V<".,    481 

642 

feJnp.,  339 

*r(^nn>^834 

l™^  113,  620 

^.JIlTTOI,  208 

Mrnrrot,  61 S 

in«Lty,  842 

*«J«,  186 

;-.,ffTa,>.ffen.  fi2 

*i-.Mh,335 

<.a\<XXJriTa.  371 

iriaratiai,  99  f. 

frpi^fi,  {?),  408 

/«i«iTrrB*./™,  422 

;»iBTB^^»a.  27 

/iW»«t«'.  "5,  182 

^nlto,  450 

/w,.rr<£^.rfa.C2<IAi) 

tvr«^«  (Fut.),  483 

h,ii«4x„.  43 

^(oTaffD,  :i.l4 

trrwraai,  362 

WffTira.,  319 

^itiffu^lcmiTO..  61.  31S 

in-J.4B 

lwa«p-h,  .Inm.  195,  262  <, 

/irl<rx(.  299 

ittpinta,  304 

271 

/riirxolqi,  333 

iwHI*.  468 

itav^,c«a.,  271 

^.fftSfap^iiJjv,  391,  42* 

^n-^plij),  4:1-. 

Iwiyrrt.  130 

VltCTiAfffT^OK,  622 

«EaX<.irT/o>',  C14 

j«iT(T(Aiiif7a,  BL'I 

ito^-tg,  492,  WW 

^iT^pmrroi,  373 

/xiiyrroi',  322 

M-rnnrai,  371 

'{oniXlB,  4TS 

/«It™,  154 

fa^VHU',336 

'{w!«ToS.(orr».  481 
VfB»/™«..,  627,  530 

(nrrsr,  184.  282 

«*Ji<...To,  66 

ixn-pawi^,  269 

'£o»nTiiW»,  EH7 

;.,Tpa*S',  469         ■ 

*t<nrJ^,,«,271 

(iiAirt*.  179,  309 

i»,T,M+(*.  468 

*{(7ABwiJ.'r,  368 

ini^via^,  466 

,V.Tp,e5™..  493 

't>^  141 

»|^800 

iti^w,  B3D 

iir^wXvT"'  2!K),  294 

/».ft«<"Tai«o.  66 

<t.^  34 
IffiTi,  96 

itJwK^,  133 
i-M,i,i^,f,„.  401 

^ruUiiH,  373 
^aW.  493* 

rft«*<l.r„0-.K,  4lt7 

JirnrcIvS,,,  4H1  (bis) 

JfwAm>,280,  B43 

.*(tAdfl.o-«,  531 

Mwwrro,  435 

^A^sftj,  626 

^jtAauyiimoOo,  1)2 

k^p<in,273 

firAov,  133 

4{^\e»rTi,  4G 

(»<ra,  462 

twimairat,  62 

<{.HV'f".  *S4 

Ir/ohrr,  309 

»afuu.  S3,  146 

ii«i^yo,,  U-i 

r..-.r.»,    -To^    286,    462, 

*«xw*rM,  369,  373 

JfrnoTBtaro,  G6 

642 

(■p.*..',  279 

IffoXq,  131 

Imrtfjainiv,  G4 

titpti,  60 

<t!^pK^').  128  r,  183 

;«<v,  304 

rir.,f..or,  294 

rwTMw,  282,  412,  Ifit 

r»T,x«,  396,  407 

in^fiaii.  449 

iwii^ilf,  279  f. 

fefSwr 

^»/*v-Ko^,  290.  429 

^xSOirro,  278 

htm,  83,  144 

tSwiiu 

trt,f,iai(r,  342 

fidx<»(,  418  r. 
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IpofuUf   ipd-ofuUf    -«,   119, 

148,  520 
"^Epoffotf  53« 
fparoi,  318 
Vpda»,  148 
V/>7oi-^oi,     '6rrcu,      464, 

469 
4fty€urtiuarOf  66 
i(fyaff*iw,  534 
Mpyaorai,  372 
ifryaffriov,  512 
^pydrns  etc.,  525 
^prywfieu,  479 
4pa»,  204,  224 
VpcrStf,  503 
4p9ttim,  254 
^p4$ifct,  39 

■^p^dw,  ^p€a/(a»,  502,  504 
VpfUtf,  154,  503 
•Vpctb,  305 
-iptlofity,  313,  322 
Vpcdrw,  154 

ipiirroiiai  (esse),  1 66  f . 
^p^irrw,  166,  168 
^piptwro,  369 
ipMat,  285 
4pt6yuf  78,  155, 180 
^f>fft^»,  78,  155 
^p^«,  144,  166 
''EpcX^ciif,  503 
ip4^v,  503 
4pn\piZwraiy    65,  367,    369, 

418,  503 
^pUpeyiUvoSf  369 
ipffipurrat,  369 
4pfip6TriK€Lf  367 
ipirnAtv,  490 
^prfr^ffoffKt^  532 
■4priTiiWf  250 
VpiSoTiw,  185 
^pi8^<ra<r0ai,  271 
iplffffKov,  530 
4piKuy^  285 
^pf^oyrct,  454 
ipiwwy  285 
ipnrimif  493 
'EpiX^rtof,  503 
kfmtr6vy  614 
ipir^C«i  251,  537 
Ipirw,  144,  251,537 
ippdiSU'Tatf    -TO,    65,    217, 

360, 481 
ippaiffihi,  625 
Mppawrat^  360 
ippffytUiLy  891 
MppfiyfAot^  359 

ypnx«»  *07 
Ippi7a,  360,  378,  401 
ipptypffiy  38,  422 
^pplyoyrt,  394 
ippiiarrtu,  359 
Ippi^car,  287 
ippitpivui^  407 


IfpfMr,  457 
ipp^ita,  270,  360 
.bpw,  145,  266 
Ij^pttryo,  859,  400 
fppcafuUf  360 
lp<rco,  462 
Ipo-a;,  144 

ipvyydaw,  155,  180 
ipvyuy,  285 
ipvSedyWf  155 
ipvKOKov,  292  (bis) 
ip^Kmy  ipwC'JuWf  'tufdtf,  181, 

183,  292,  411 
^p^oMTi  (f  ut.),  483 
ipiffffOfjLty  (conj.),  446 
^^,  236 
IpXA-Toi,    -TO,    372j     405; 

418 

?PX«>,  <^PX«w»  304 

ipXfffBop,  310 

lpXOM«,    143    (bis),    192, 

197.503,512 
^/xrr^,  236 
?r,  298 
I<r3a,  299 
lor^i?!",  128 
ia94\Xovres,  279 
iirtffdxaro,  405,  418 
firtfi,  297 
^<rer»,  I<r0«,  207, 501, 503  f., 

544 
iirlUffKt,  531 
^0'icc8ao'/i^i/of,  359 
^(Tfccwida-Tcu,      -TO,       359, 

418 
itrni^iuuy  436 
l<rfny^  401 
i(rKri<t>4yAi,  401,  407 
iffK^Katri,  385 
t^ffKopy  528 
i(rtuu)dyi(ty  243 
iinrdp0fiy,  499 
liairapTeu,  359,  419 
iinriiitrtffKovy  529 
4<nr9p4$orro,  502,  504 
i<nr6fitiy,  86,  294 
l<nroK,  279  f. 
^(nro^Soira,  380 
f<r<ro4  (/ff),  372 
lo-o-oy,  102 
iffffft'ToUf  'ffBaiy  469 
facrcvo,  459 
la'0'i,  cTr,  cT,  33 
Icrcro,  l<ro,  102,  304 
4a(rorifi4yoyf  361 
4fftro6yraif  469 
fo'tri/'/uu,    -TO,     104,    130, 

156,  361 
ifr(rvfjL4yos,  361 
iffirifityoSf  426 
facvOf  417 
lo'O'MTcu,  372 
4<rrdBji<rWf  490 

oo2 


loToTify,  422 
l<rrcUam,  46 
l<rraitcik,  391 
^«rT«£X<rro,  67,  419 
foToXKo,  414 
tlffrafjLMy,  387 
loTiiftcvfiu,  424 
i<rrd<rafi€S,  43 
f<rr(\&iyf  467 
i(rr4pfiy,  492 
iartpiiffOfiai,  436 
iariipdywTcu,  359 
?<rnjico,  359,  379,  413 

40T^K«ll',  86 

4<rr^icj7,  422 
4o-T^ic(»,  395 
l<rnjv,  127 

l(rT^e»>  436 
^<rT(,  38 
f(m/3cy,  287 
iarlfiiiTai,  270 
l<rro\o,  339* 
4<rr6p^ffQ^  272 
faroifHi,  399  * 
t(<rrp€Lfifieuy  419 
iffrpd^y,  83,  499 

liTTWV,  307 

4<rrc^j,  425 
icrT&ffa,  395 
faruffoyf  307 
4oT«<ri,  422 
4a<p^K(»yTo,  359,  435 
Kffx^Boy,  501,  528 
lo'xoi',  279,  542 
fray<{y,  253 
irdpi^y  (rtpw-),  83 
iTf^CK,  490 

^f^rf-o,  -af,  430 
irtpfid^ayf  454 
4r4pparOf  457 
irtraXrOy  419 
irerdxaro,  66,  405 
frtTfjLop,  294  f. 
irtiix^ov,  52 
irirrifieuca,  367 
ItAijk,  132 
frfueyovy  282 
iTOifik^w,  237 
iTopc,  287   ' 
irpdwriy,  492 
frpatffoy,  275,  490 
(rroKoy,  464 
^TiJirdy,  491 
^TiJirij,  492 
cifa,  fbcuroyy  84 
ctfaSoi',  79 

c((iC»>  237 

c^<iXMfra,  79,  362,  41i 
c&So^/iororroy,  54 
cM^yw,  181 
c88i}<r0a,  34,  39 
cSSpo*!,  39 
c88«,  266 
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Mit4$0tca,  85,  273,  363,  414, 

606 
€l§pyeHiKOurayf  394 
ci^i8oy,  84 
€bKrdCov,  236 
if^icrifityos,  129,  353 

C^KTO,  131 

€hpdCt<re<u,  235 
c(fyi}(ra,  235 
clf(ceu  (conj.)»  447 
fdvfKrroSf  514 
§ipdKOifxtv,  414 
elpoy,  464 
c9/)a(r0cu,  464 
fVeTy,  283,  285 
tupdrriVf  54 
<6j»c-r((f,  -rdos,  514 
c9pi}icc  (imperat.),  422 
ttpftiiJMt  271 
^b^tna^  271 
e&pfo'jcw,  lUl,  196 
ftpofifs,  43 
€up{fy(io,  251 
€5ti  (?).  48 

ci;XAf>«rr»fi€S,  43 
c&xcT(ia<r6ai.  198 
tUx^rat,  323 
(bX^'rdofJLCUt  537 
€<?X«',  304 

198 
tlka,  155 

i^vaVf  4 CI 
ipaffKtt  527  ff. 
i^rovt  53  f. 
^4>^o<rfl«»^,  7'.>,  498 
^(^cfo),  316 
itptXMoaVy  aiO 
l^cpercK,  457 
ilpiffaat,  521 
^^-^irrox,  -^TTTo,  3G6 
t'^riaBOf  35 
i<l>BdpaTaif  07 
t<pBdptv^  480 
iipedpriu,  40:'> 
iipBap'Ka^  -^xau,  414,  419 
^«^dT;»/,  127 
cV^/A^i^,  129 
^j^fijTt,  38 

^^iA-TjOci',  -oOcv,  40O 
i<f>iopK4oifiif  335 
i(p\aBoVy  223,  287 
ipKiyny,  493 
4<ponapT(^roVf  310 
4<popfv(if  141 
c^paScy,  288 
tippyiKa,  464 
^ipvycwy  461 
^(^i/y,.130 
dipvToy,  54 
tXo^V)  282 


^X<^»  492 

%X'9w9ay  -c<r0a,  34,  37 

IX*",  342 

lx«<^«J,  629 

%X^^^^*  462 

lx«Tov  (3  dual,  imperat.), 

310 
Ixcvo,  459  (bis) 
rxijv,  342 
IXi7<reo,  34,  39 
IXi?<rt,  40 

^Xpo^*,  39 
^X^(upo^tt'''o».66 
^X0o4^>^66 
4x9dyofieUf  175 
rx^<<rea<,  276 
fx^ofuu^  143 
Ixow,  48 

fx®*^**  46 
ixdrrvy,  306  f . 
fXfxufffit,  282,  288 
IX*"-©,  130 
rx»,  143,  518,  542 

tX^^h  47 

iii^a^iffOTOf  455 

li^ciMr/ioi,  359 

^4>i0-reu,  359  . 

Iif  {oKTot;  469 

^6fAtaet,  62 

(^Oty,  156 

€if<tf,    108,   144,   266,   3a9, 

445 
?«,  Ip<r/.  319 
^c&0€a,  430 

i(t>$ovy^  f<affa  etc.,  80 
^wKa,  fcDCTfidtf  363 
4(pK€ty,  81 
^(6\ir6iv,  81 

6W/ACI',  320 

i<»yrifiai,  363 

4<ayo6firiy,  80 

^^vox<$et,  81 

itavriy  46 

4(6pa-ica,  -/uu,  363,  544 

id^poKaVt  385 

^wp7€/,  81,  363 

iwpTa(oVf  81 

kwpctVf  81 

taxriicuy  363 

/♦a^c,  70 

ftfadv-tp^ra,  270,  362 

/ftJciy,  426 

/((ir^i',  201 

/^Aw,  170 

/fo-Ja-vTi,  427 

//<ra-/it  etc.,  v.  fo-o^ 

/oi^a,  379,  544 

/o(8t;/*i,  26,  383,  390,  392 

fp<(Tpo,  360 

^acAf|d(fiay,  58  . 


Cofudrrcf,  306 
^/r,  303 
OfivTot,  357 
Ce(y»ytev,  114,  178 
^cfoyroy  (miov^aVf  520 
C^AXw,  211 
(irrvfUy  114 
C^<rcy,  146,  520 
f«<rr<Jir,  146,  520 
i^vyvvficpf  340 
C^vy^fic^vi,  339 
Ccv^yv/u,  110 

C^^VX^CMTO,  600 

C<^,  114,  146 
C^0^  298 
CqA.os,  620 
Ci}r^<tf,  105 
fo^y,  302 
(oiffBia,  114 
CvT^ctf,  238 
C^Si^y,  335 
(dyyvfju,  114,  621 
(fuyyvrrat,  319,  447 
(otyyv<rK€TO,  629 
d&vyrij  46 


ija,  laetc.  (^<r)»*ll» 
^iM.<riM»,    -«,      190    (bL^V 

194,  199,  237 
rifivKKmv,  637 
^yycA-jro,  414 
ijyypa^ti4vavy  374  * 
rrytfioyf^Wf  252 
ny^ofioi,  240 

^Cp^dOKTOi,  602 

^d'co-ffov,  529 
^TwWtravTO,  455 
p«-eo,  -€t,  429  f. 
^8ci-/icy,  -T€,  433 
'•fStiy,  433 
jy8c-M<>',  -T€,  432 
^8-170^,  -cior^o,  35 
^Sofuu,  156,  180 
rj^SntffBa,  62 
^Si^i'w,  254 
ri9va'fi4yoSf  420 

ilthifuy,  80.  431  f. 
ftiy,  Uta,  Jo,  433  f . 
ffcipe(ir/«p),  81,  214 
jltiffBoy  35 

iep^dov-Toi,  -TO,  502,  504 
ilfpn4yoSy  419 
i^ec'w,  261  f.,  503 
Hio,  fla  C€lfu),  88  f . 
^iro,  85,  411,  464 
fKa(oyj  88 
^in}«r<^,  431 
^icpoa<ro,  60 
^Kw,  394 

195,  199,  237 


il\9aM€,  275,  282  f . 

ii\$afitVf  464 

iiXBtroyy  54  (bis) 

iikiTOv,  281 

IjXinffrc,  85 

^AXo^dnjK,  54 

iiXffarOy  466  * 

'^A.o'oy,  i\<r6v,  285 

^A-iitfoK,  284,  502  f .,  542 

ilK^tov,  283 

I^Amjco,  362 

^AoMccMu,  424 

-JJauu,  103 

^ftoproK,  163,  281 

V3\aicoK,  195,  283 

fifi$\wfff,  133,  273 

■li/ifipoToy,  91,  279,  281,  283 

^/tci',  339 

^^r,  103,  181 

-hfiiriiTX^M-Vy,  283 
V^A^vV^u,  271 
V»XaicoK,  282  f.,  412 
^fUvoBoyf  504 
'^fi^/cflr/icu,  374 
^Koi,  339,  341 
iiywriatficu,  373 
^vofwv,  282 
^fiow,  79,  180 
ijytyK-Oj  'oy,  291,  462  f. 
ify$ofits,  43 
^i^ov,  285 
^I'foxe^w,  252 
^yivearoy,  292  f. 
iiyolytiyy  492 
ijyoiarai,  374 

^KT*,  65 

Wcu,  319 
4iyr§fi6\riafy  95 
V(^/ca,  430 
^V(^c(y,  432 

^K4x^^«f«»  374 
-i^vux^ovy,  95 

Moh  486 
-^cpovc^tv,  252 
•ijirov,  291 
'hpdfiay,  58 
^pdtraauo,  450 
iip€fi-4w,  'iC»,  243 
ipV-Ka,  'fuu,  368 
■ifyflfitaeaj  63 
-hp^pfty,  433 
^pilp^iada,  35,  432 
^tp^pturro,  419,  434 
TJpi\<rvTaiy  436 
^pfaTo^cr,  388 
^pico,  414 
^pKiffarovy  54 
^ptryt,  165 

^PX«,  401     . 
^<r«a,  35  f . 
^(r9«y,  810 
-^<r/,38 
^<rirc,  92 
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ii^mtraiy  366 
f<ro,  304 
ii^miy,  64 

])<rxvMAA^vo'>  366,  420 
W,  38 

^i/ju&ctTcuy  436 
^X«,  406 
ffxai'cv,  103,  181 
*X^«,  373 


ftxcUro'w,  256 

9(i7»,  156 

0(iAc,  285 

9aA%<ri,  39 

$a\4ewy,  502,  504 

9(iA\«,  211,  262 

0dKirn<n,  40 

doAw,  eoA^rtfv,  144,  241, 

269 
Bofifialya,  254 
dovarov,  535 
tfai'cii',  285 
Bdirru,  166 
eap(r4a>y  229,  240    • 
0av/id((a;,  238 
eavfudyw,  233,  253 
ec(i7,  315 
edrifity,  330 
0c(77y,  0«7€v,  329 
0c</icK,  329 
dervoi,  341 
aWvw,  216  (bifi) 
0flo'fuu,  fAfy,  313,  314 
ecra>,  210 
e4\yf<TKty  529 
e/AoiF,  332 
e4\u,  144 
$4\uyrif  46 
e4fi(yaiy  339 
0ci/c7y,  285 

0^KT»K,  307 

0fo,  304 

e^oiTo,  334 

ec^Fcu,  491,  496 

e4p/AerOy  232 

'04pfi»,  144 

$4pofuUy  eepdofuu,  241,  269 

0tp<r6fjL9yos,  456 

0^/N»,  144 

0CT,  298 

e€<rn6s,  598 

$€(riri4€iy,  481 

e4trtr(ff$euy  220 

0«T<Js,  517 

O^OHTI,  319 

a^ou,  320 
^Tryctw,  175,  181 
eiiyv,  156,  181 
^J7J>  0^»  315  f. 
O^jcn,  412,  617 
en^^4w,  262 
eif/i^n},  353 
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9iipdm,  233 

eifpc^,  252 

Bii<r96fi€ir(ry  469 

Birr€^»,  252 

Brrrdtm,  174,  180 

««7eiir,  286 

%ov,  303,  450 

0(i|fu,  120,  247,  503 

BKiffffcoy  220 

e\a«,  147,  220 

eAjfirjyaiy  492 

0X/3»,  157 

BvaiffiMy  190,  194 

eydffiew,  194 

0iTf«r«»,  190  f.,  194 

(^(rict»,  191 

BoK^ytOy  254 

Oopffty,  285 

BSpyufxaty  110,  194 

0oG,  305 

Bpdaictiy,  193  f ,  199 

Bpdffffu,  218,  222 

BpavaB4yra,  524 

fi^^^curiroy,  532 

Bp^Ktiwy  193 

Bp^aiw,  193 

BpiyK6ot,  244 

Bp{nrrtty  166 

0fN6<ric»,  110,  191,  194 

0pf»Vic»,  191 

e^€K,  342 

»w«rit«. -627 

0i/(«,  203,  209 

BulwriVy  147 

«^/i«yoj,  120 

B^fifji€yoSy  370 

^iJi'w,  evK/»,  171,  177,  178, 

184,  216 
«w,  147 
Burwtvvy  165 
.^c^irrw,  165 
Bwp^atrvy  256 
ewro{fii€^y  469 
6br(((ctir,  227  ' 
6a;x0(^ft  156 


'iaiycro,  89 
IdkkUy  136,  212,  365 
iayBoy,  365 
ld(vT«,  167 
M«ric«,  191,  197,  199 
laicty  197,  520,  543 
iax4»y  268 
"uixoj',  80 
laxv7ay  373,  377 

2(Cx»»  143,  268 
iSciy,  iSc'oew,  285 
ti€CK€y  191,  531 
%f,  %,  316f. 
;8if^£,  270 
mwy  202  f .,  208 
»|ia^372,  419 
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rS/icv,   -m,  340,   344,   387, 

424 
i^pivBriffw,  409 
ISp^o;,  111,  223,  254 
liufii,  27 
Tci,  301 
Ulrf,  829 
icVot,  341 
;cp<£o/iflu,  237,  245 
Up€vrOf  373 
{fpc^,  252 
Uplrtvx^t  416 
rciro-o,  121 
l(dyw,  173,  175,  182 
rCcv,  304 
li^trofiou,  271 
Tf-«,  -OMcu,   8G,   111,   182, 

202,  222,  242,  266,  271 
hryopuvy  368,  394 
Vi,  106,  617 
rf7<r0a,  34,  39 
rperi,  38  f . 
ipaiy  39 
lOolvcirffat,  153 
Wi  (bis),  297 
iBiv,  250 
"Jjc-we,  -€T0,  89 
tkoKTi,  154,  385,  394 
iWvw.  173,  175,  177  (bis), 

181 
IkMvu,  285 
ticccraoy,  54  (bis) 
TitcTci/o'a,  89 
tficfici'Of,  131 
Uyto/iai,  177,  181,  184 
iKSfitaea,  62 
iiertp'iay,  -ay,  53G 
htrtp^fffftty  257 
kro,  131 

'/k«,  151,  158^  181 
t\flWt,  119,  298 
TAofuu,  195 
IXdffKOfieu,  195  f.,  411 
i\a<r6fi€<r^  (conj.),  447 
i\4ofiatf  195 
rA.,5i,  119,  298,  411 
iA^Kj7<ri,  411 

«At77««i^J,  336 
rXAw,  211 

iKKmir-4a>,  -£fa»,  -T«i,  1G5 
Mfitvov,  122 

lMa^<'»  458 
Ifjidaffotf  256 
tfidpWf  255 
rixc*^,  339 
VcKo*,  121,  340 
IfjLlrpady,  458 
Ifivirady,  458 
iix^alycv,  342 
«»'07rfirr«,  306 
'y8d\Xo/iai,  256 
^vSiictifiirot,  61 
ifttwroardraiy,  458 


fvrvcv.  111 

Iv^creflu,  111 

iecr,  461 

foi,  334 

iolfiy,  333 

To/MK, 311, 312  S313f.,  316, 

Sl7 
/inrcv»,  252 
/mroTcrp^^iIica,  374 
tirra/iai,  108 
r»Tf  «reo4,  292 
XmrofMu,  165 
fo-oif,  383 

Iff-edv,  -(iC»,  234,  531 
f<raM<     etc.,    38,     41,    67, 

318, 366,  383  f.,  427, 438, 

444 
Iffd'ffKtTo  -C^.  236,  531 
Ml,  234 
iiHifxoprty,  281 
r<rfl«,  191 
r«r*c«,  191,  197 
/(Ttiw,  244 
foTd,  Tcmj,  300 
ToTaKTo,  65 
Itrrdyct,     170,     175,     177, 

179 
t(rT€urOf  304 

ttrraff)C*  529 
T<r7Tj/ii,  107,  518 
T«rTijj,  383 

T<rTo»  (imperat),  305 
lari&iifffBaf  62 

l<rx-dyof,  -cufdM,  175f.,  177, 

182,  183  f.,  543 
iVxi'cti'ekr*,  457 
iVxvpictTcu,  481 
r<rx«,  283,  543  (bis) 
iT^ov,  517 
rTT;>,517 
irrtrioVf  236 
7x00*,  71,  350 
trw-y,  -<rai',  307  f . 
itJfw,  237,  454 
IxOvdoffKoy,  190 

/X^uf^.  237 

Ti^-cTcu,  -oo,  165,  449 

fwK^i,  47 


Kdfiaai,  298 

K07ica/w,  177,  185,  217 
KdyKoyoVy  107 
KayKOfidyris,  177,  185 

f^TX^Cw.  227 
fcddfltf,  157 
Koniyau,  494 
jcada(p«,  253,  255 
KaBauaiyWf  155 
ic<i0«,  299 

ica0c8<^/icu,  223,  480 
ica0ci(rc,  80 


iraa«(9»'»  469 
mB€irdiiMros,  465 
Ka$€4rT€uemar,  425 
JMtffffT^cc,  436 
mCtffv,  ac(£«ov,  304  f .. 
ira^c^SM,  266 
Kd»nticu^  334 
iea^/yia»0i0ai,  110 

ica«(<»,  266 
Kco^c^c?,  'i^s,  456- 
ica9£|||,  241 
it<i9f|oy,  456  * 
Ka$l(rr  ci,  301 
icad(<rrarcu,  31S 
tca0iw,  482 
KoBopf,  335 
mu^/Aci',  339 
KoiwfjLeu,  113 
ica/»w,  216  (bi8> 
KoTw,  209,  524 
KatacdC^ty,  227 
jrwn>r€xvnf<rtM,  468" 
icaic<{»,  244 
KOKCvm,  254 

iraKX(iC«»>  227 
KoXUaKt,  530 
itaA^cricrro,  530 
KoA^Xc^  1-43 
iroA^w,  240,  (fut.  480> 
Ka\4i(u,  248,  524 
fcdUii/u,  26 
KoA^fltf,  248 
icoAA^w,  255 
fcoAv^-i},  'toy,  167 
KoA^rraf,  167 
KOfifiy,  285 
iraficiTcu,  475 
icdlAow,  171,  179 
Kdfiwrot,  165,  167 
irafiir^AAw,  255 
Kavdx'fl(r€,  -if«,  243- 
Koycty,  282,  285 
KdvtroSj  514 
ironic  fwK,  241 
Kairvw,  Kdwrw,  165- 
Kopf ,  493 
KapKtdp€iyt  215 
jcopircvcr^Tai,  469* 
Kaprtp7ifi€y^  339 
«capv{tf,  469 
irour«(yciT,  122 
KeuTKoXiCtff  357 1* 
ircurropioMra,  112 
Kordfia,  299 
Karafi-fiixfyaif  339 
Koerafi-iiofify,  313 
xaroytcti^,  481 
Keeraypdyrwy,  307 
irara5c8apOi}K4$r,  271 
iraroSovAiTTCurOflu,  45^ 
KaraB^fityai,  339 
ic(rrac(vu0iay,  113 
ffara('i6*'«0'K<t  ^31 


i(«Trf.Tr.,  830  . 

«im,  «/.,  467 

«<m,,300 

K<«<it-»r,  -A>,  •Vofui,  167, 

.irro,  131 

iciiT<»<f<i0(is  aoi 

223,  270,  293,  435     . 

«./wl-,  -<J*,  »'p<vuu,   lis, 

KaraKtiarai,  65 

Kimti^iret,  131,  420 

120,  209,  236 

iiaT«X.<:,  i»2  (bla) 

«ica,u.,  293' 

./pp-,  214 

nUaa^,  ll3,  131 

«^I>X'».  179 

mtM1iT,dlTi,ilU.  HI 

x««.,,.Vo,,  420 

■/<ri»T',  629 

.tjco^it.  166,  270,  378 

mnaXlutaK;  531 

xtiiXtuara,  524 

«rt^  «rf<ln.,    161,  155. 

J<i'«rfa,  397 

175  (bis),  181 

■aT«»f  Pnina,  373 

Jt^^iuTfli.  420',625 

.^XiM,  396 

KOTOrlti,  46 T 

o^inila,  378,  396 

nfX^u^t,  385 

nrnraird*.  287 

*.■«!*».  396 

-h'X'U'8'^  181.  401 

(wrrwr^mv,  127,  282,  418 

*fK,..llu».i;ff.Tai,  436 

«X<vi<"',  436 

-iV*.»r)a.  3T7,  401 

"(X-VJ^J,  271,  878 

K,K).,pi„,  JOO,  40S 

.fxaip""",  ^1*4 

Ka/Tair$ie«,  531 

if/«Xmu,  276 

«.X.(/WTai,  431 

khX^oto,  63 

■<\li«T«,  422 

«i«\.^,  377 

.^Xl-ir^  378,  396 

™t<w«w»<.  470 

H,KK*rr>yt",  290,  393 

■itXnrit,   290,   394,   396, 

"xA-fl'™.  377.  401 

wmUx..  303 

401,  426 

-ix^a,,  196,  397 

KitrartUfiy,  30* 

««Ab.,  423 

it/X«»«.  389 

icA^jp.  436 

..X"*-*"",  66 

narrfkurrMiiiyor,  358 

KtKKloTOl.  65 

JHXOAifftTOI,  436 

-BT^iw-'flw,  «0 

kIkKo^o,  399,  407 

KixiKtKro,  434 

iKtTtJqfTa,  95 

■I'itXihA.  -n,  129,  290 

x.xpi^.W.  3-9 

icar<tinl<r0«<,  490 

«/«**«.,  422 

J^iXw^f,  G3 

nmntHox*,  361 

W«M«,  413 

it«M'Hi».  426 

>'«,  467     . 

W««,K,  414 

K^our,  451 

KaTti[\if(oTO.  525 

Ky,S«i»:  186 

KaT^«Tda,K,  Ifll),  S18 

KiSi-.-,  -«;u-,  167,  266 

kbtiMimWditoi,  liS* 

«.«™,  400 

«|k(-,  249 

KuUimaStr,  489 

ic»ii™«fi,  379 

«*-,xi(»r™.  466 

««™a*7,.  4!>1 

K,K«p«eixi,o,.  420 

Knptoti^.  256 

-<«.ppdxftl>-,  219 

««»Ti,cit.,  :i78 

«(<*.»,  113 

«T.™i*ft,™.499 

-tt'Ko^,  407 

■foirftii,  100,  120 

Kitpar,.    290,    373,    377, 

■ioToi,  64,  100 

tnriBVffa^l.  4;( 

396 

ulyicpaiii,  107 

Kareril^fHt,  4» 

fiiKpiyrt*.  387,  423 

«»r[fK.(rTai.  366 

KilfOITa,,  421 

«.ftv(C^  260 

itiKfaxVi.  290,  376,  387 

iccK\V»>'.  190  f.,  200,  877 

«,rri^™.  saa 

m-pryir..,  377,  401 

K«A^IKU.  191 

■■reiirrwT,  481 

"iltptKa,  383,  414 

«<>.Beff«,  603 

lcaTopiiYnfriSfi«r0D.  4!)2 

K,xpiK<x,a.,.  -m 

k<Wb.  113,  177,184 

S3&7""" 

KiKnatai.  358,  375 
■trrfi-o,  423 

«fw,uu,113,177,184 
ulnrro,  66 

Mwrrrff,  634 

««»«,,  293 

M»xSff«.  60 

.i™^  401 

-«.V^  121      '   " 

«X'1&.,227, 

«A-<U».  •■Sf'o,  268 

«prJ.,   «(p«u«,   116,   117, 

«X"t*,  469 

«(\(iietf«rTti,  241 

176,  183 

mx'-ifr,  227 

ttXtioiun,  322  (bis) 

K'XJ™,  )2I,  176,  179 

Hi*,  209 

MAt^-iim',  635 

nX'Iit,  121,  329 

■f».™,  -TO,  66 

mA>^,  261 

«iX.:^.  121,  285 

-.laro^  116 

-X.U.-OMW.  318,816 

«.(««,  66 

«Xijt'£«.  250 

«.X<M"«.  121,389 

«J>i.x,100 

«<»JW,  211 

Klxvu.  121.  179 

("fp-.  177,  21* 

■JAc^ioi,  131,  144,266 

K-XJai-,  227 

IH«r«,  804 

.*«™,,  263.  456 

nixniu,  107 

KtTnu  (conl.),  320 

«rT**,  263 

«(-,  lis 
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Kt^,  Kuw,  276,  285 
KXjHyydim,  -<m,  180 
«a4(»,  180,  22S«,  224,  454 
jcXolctrirc,  530 
KkdoiffBa,  35 
KKalct,  209,  266,  524 
kKi^A,  525 
fcXaWrrtr,  492 
KXMf<r§iorr€s,  533  £• 
KXavcruitf,  244 
K\ava'o6fi99a,  470 
KXavoT^r,  524 
KKd»,  147,  223  • 
ic\c{«,  249,  524 
icX^vriO'Kc,  529 
fcX^rrw,  165 
KKriUt,  KX]f«,  249,  524 
Kkpffw.,  525 
KX]70'r^r,  525 
•c\/i^,  172,  216,  518 
K?dais,  518 

lfXl-T<Jj,  -T^S,  518 

KXiJ^w,  209,  223 
KKv-et,  -Tf,  129,  297  f. 
KKvr6f,  512 
KX^«,  148 
KX<6C«,  218.  224 
KK^VKV,  192,  197,  199 
KxActrm,  203,218,  224 
Kvcdoi,  210 
icv(£»,  210,  501.  521 
fcif^0«,  210,  501 
«rWC<i0,  223 
fyKTir-ov,  -oGi/,  246 
Kv^ffffm,  221 
«co^(tf,  240,  201 
KonrvXXw,  212 
Kotvdirayrts,  246 
icoXi^,  479 
Ko\dimu,  166 
KoXoita,  253 
K0fi4ftv,  243 
KOfifhay^  310 
«cofitC<(/A€yot,  243 
KO/Aiw,  481 
Kovdfi'tiat,  'i(f,  243 
Kov-(«,  -(f«,  207,  249 
KoircTtray,  492 

K^lTTW,  165 

icop^ci  (fut.),  480 
KOp^yyufu^  115,  196 
Kop^VKca,  115,196,  199 
KopiffKoyrcUf  190 
icoptnrr-fAos,  -SXrjSy  167 
Kop6irT»f  167 
Kopiffffuff  202,  2.'>0 
iropu^ov(r0cu,  245 
icfNTicvX/Lidria,  357 ' 
KOfftifiOfTfifPf  329 
KOTiofULij  522 
fcou^icrr,  481 
icpayciv,  285 
jcpdfw,  224 


Kptdvmt  216 

KpirwKty  630 

KpcfT^rm,  255 

icpavyiC*,  224 

Kpavyof^ftm,  183,  224 

jcp^m^r,  342 

irp^K«,  143 

KpdfiOfuu,  115,  120,  123 

Kp^ltAmntfUf  116,  120 

irp€/i({»  (fut.),  480 

Kprifiydiff  183 

Kp^ftyi;,  300 

KpiifiyrifUf  115,  117 

K^t5Sc/icv,  223,  340 

«cpfC»>  223  f . 

KpfKc,  224,  285 

Kpiv4<re»y  309 

KptycGrrt,  476 

Kpuf$4yrts,  499 

<cplv«,  170,  172,  185,  216, 

518 
Kptyuvartj  47 
Kplpvrrt,  46 
Kpoalyta,  178,  186 
icpoMi;,  178,  186 
Kpvfiuy,  286 
icpv^^vai,  494 
icp^/3»,  166 

Kp{hrraffKt  (-fcicf),  530  f. 
Kp&wroiart,  47 
Kp6wro9f  166 
icpwp€if,  122,  492,  500 
ic/>v^0^vra,  500 
fc/>:;GCa),  224 
icT<£/i€i/a*,  130,216 
YcTwcTy,  282,  286 
KTttyioyraf  475  * 
KT€ly€(rK€,  530 
KTflyyvfiiy  114 
irrcri/w,  114,  216(b:8) 

KTfiy(0fUf  27 

icr€V€r,  475 

KTivVCUy  457 

KT^vv«,  114,  216 
KTcpct^w,  454 

KTCpiOUO-l,  481 

KTtpiff€U€y,  451 

KT4(0fi€y,  319 

KrfiaoiyrOf  486 

icTifofaT,  66 

ict/C«,  129,  223,  353,  524 

KTifityos,  129,  223,  524 

KTlyyvfu,  114 

icTujT^w,  261,  263 

fcuafi'w,  186 

ict;5-(£iw,  •a(»w,  -!<{»,  181  f., 

254 
jcveo),  268 
icu0e,  286 

Ku.Vjcttf,  196,  200,  268 
tcvKoydu,  183 
icvK(£w,  183 
icufrciiy,  183 


«iiA.-llw,  -Mi»«  -u^ttv,  90T, 

249 
Kvfitdm^  253 
jnw^,  184 
ic^vrw,  166 
ttv^4m^    K^p-w,    ••ftmt,  214, 

260,  268 
ttvfmmtfdm,  176,  183 
irv^^W«»r,  306 
tt^piras^  456 
iriMrr^,  244 
ici^,  214,  268 
le^w,  196,  268 
tc»K^,  376,  537 
iccrr/AAj»,  255 

Xafi'^of^  'ioBai,  286 

\dfi€aKow,  529,  531 

Xa/S^rcMTcu',  307 

XdiSot^,  31 

xa^oir,  303,  450 

XoTdUro-flu,  157 

Kayxdwv^  180 

Xo^lotaro,  65  * 

\d(oijjxi^  122,  180,  226 

XciCvortfcu,  122  f.,  180^  226 

X<£C«,  223 » 

Xaa-civ,  '4<rBcUy  286 

Xaa«,  151,  157,  180 

Xoicciif,  286 

Xajc^ff-o/icu,  271 

XaXi(<»,  227 

Xo/i/Sawtf,  174  (bis),  180 

Xa/iirrray,  236 

Xo/iirpvKM,  254 

Xi/iirw,  144,  236 

Xdfjo^Ofiou,  475 

7<ay9dyu>,  157,  180 

XcE{aa6ai,  460 

XdvTw,  167 

Xticricw,  191,  271 

\a/^i<rff-otf  -eroy,  52,  167 

Xaxciv,  286 

^X^^nv,  336  f . 

XoR^,  469 

kdai,  147 

\4yis,  \4yi,  139  f. 

Xe7^fic0cv,  63 

\^y6yrwy,  306 

X^Tw,  145 

Xc(a/yc#,  253 

XcfjSw,  154 

Xci<{w,  238 

Xcfira,  151  f.,  154,  180 

Ktltrrisf  515 

\ttrovpy4yt  342 

Xcfx^tff  1^^ 

X^rro  (counted),  131 

X^jcTo  (laid  himself),  131 

\€\afi44r^  293 

XcXa^Sifica,  270,  261 

X^Xa0a,396 
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7i4Xa$op,  293 
\§XdKorro,  290,  293,  295 
KtXoKwa,  402 
\4Xa/ifjMt,  361 
X^Xo/iirc,  377,  401 
\4?^affrai,  419 
\t\dxMrt,  361 
\4Xaxov,  293^  295 
A^XcTo,  361,  400 
XcXc(/ifi«doi^,  67 
XcXci/ifi^rot,  420 
X^Xcnrrai,  419 
XfXeix*,   XfXix-/A^«r,  378, 

408 
XcXc/i^croi,  436 
A^Xcrroi,  3G1 
A^Xixo,  407 
XcXi;K<£r,  360,  377,  402 
\t\rififi4tni,  361 
X9\irifuu,  378 
AcXii;/ilvof,  209 
XcXi^AiA^s,  166,  378 
x4\oya,  361 
X^XoTXOj  400 
AcX<$7X«r(>  360  f.,  385 
XfX^Yx^,  391 
A/Xonro,  360,  397  . 
X^Xui^rcu,  65 
X(XinHific<r6^,  62 
X(Xi^(rofiai,  436 
XcXuTo,  423 
X^e<o,  461 
AfiTT^'w,  254 
X^«,  144 

\4(rxVf  191 
Xcvicafi^ttf,  253 
XcmtO^ku,  624 
Ac^cTM,  202f.,  218 
\jrf4iuptu,  339 
Xifyw,  157 

Ai)6(iyw,  175,  180,  182 
XilBtifM,  029 
A^e«,  157,.  180 
Xhk4»,  271 

Al7TT<Jf,  514 

X/jSci,  154 

xr7{€,  224 

XfC«,  224,  226,  454 

XMiu,  237 

\ie-ia¥,  -ay,  536 

AiXalo/uu,  209 

Xifuwiim,  154,  173,  180 

Xifi^ffffw,  257 

A/ir',  153 

Anr-^cir,  -eii',   '4<r0au,   286, 

343 
Alirtr,  491 

AflTTM,  166 

Xiirarw,  304 
Xiffv49K%ro,  530    • 
?dinroftM,  202,  220 
Xtraipm,  186,220,253 
XiToy-c^^  •€10,186, 220, 253 


\iT4ff9ai,  286 
XTro/uu,  143,  150 
Xi^cfwovrrci,  166 

XAX/MrC<»,  -«,  154 

Xo^«  V.  Xoi^w, 

\oi$dofmi,  231 

Xo(<{«,  238 

Xovay,  535 

Xov,  303 

Xovfuu,  104 

Xo^v,  \6uf  \o4»f  \€v4€0,  240, 

261,  269 
Xvyydi^fuu,  180,  224 
X^C«»  224 
Kv0i,  129  • 
Xv/Aolnrrot,  61 
Kwrcedpw,  253 
X^o-cTox,  221 
\6to,  129 
Xur<{r,  518 
X^TTw,  224 
X^,  148 
XM$dofjuUf  245 
Xa)/3airct<r9(,  469 
Xi)»n,  335 
K^yro,  104 


/ia5-(C<»,  -/(«,  243 

/ioOctv,  28G 

fjLaB4TaKTay,  307 

fJLoB^vfiai,  480 

fia04icofiai,  270 

/Aax/A(i»,  104,  376 

ftarvofuu,  203,  216 

/Aolo/iuu,  209 

fuucapliu,  250 

/ioicf^y,  286 

fiaKdtract,  161,  256 

txavBdtWf  180 

fuuntdoiJufUt  252 

/asWcti',  286,  291,  343 

fiapUiy,  249 

fiapfialpv,  215,  377 

ftapfiap^arartief  257,  454 

fjuipytmaif  118 

fidpyayrOf  65 

fidpyao,  304 

fjLopyiifita^,  318 

fxdprru,  165 

fiaprvp4Mf  fAOpT^pofuUf  255, 

260,  269 
fidffffw,  219 
fuumyolriy,  336 
fuurrlCta,  250,  454 
fioarlco,  249 
lueH\crrrov  (conj.),  447 
/iaxo/roi,  191,  235,  241 
tiaxay,  535 
fjMXfiofuu,  240 
ftaxfoicn^,  65 
ftax4oirro,  332 
IMx4wTtu,  480 


yAxiir^v,  310 
ltax4<rKw,  196,^ 

futxyf^ff  514 

Auixo/icu*    143,    264,    269, 

406 
IMxii^oda,  62 
fityaipv,  118,  255 
/iryoX^vM,  254 
fiti469y,  ti49c»p,  261 
fi4h'e»f    'Ofuu,  fi€li4w,    143y 

157,  269 
fUetMof,  423 
/ic9c(w,  316 
fu$4\§arKt,  531 
H*04fity,  339 
M«%,  315 
ti€0flpfi6{rnMa$eL,  62 
H9ei4fi(y,  339 
/ic9r]7(rt,  38 
fic6v((»,  190 
fu$6ceiiy,  343 
fu06aK-M,  'Oftai,   190, '195» 

200 
/ic0^,  250 
fifSAfity,  320 
fulyvv^if  111 
ficiSulcuricf,  530 
fi€iKlffa-Uf  256 
fuipofiatf  214 
/xcXa(i^(tf,  253 
fitXdyti,  182 
fi€Xc8a(r«,  253 
M^Xci,  211 
fu\€rdtt>,  236 
/i^XXw,  76,  211,  266 
M^Xirw,  144 
M^X»,  144,  266 
fjL4fjLaa,  104 
H^fidcuri,  360 
fi^iiaB^iK&ai,  385 
fjLffu^K4ra>,  422 
fitfjuxKuTa,  402 
fjkffidfity,  387 
/A(/Adiroi€i^,  291,  293 
/iCfuifnreSf,  401 
fi€fiax4T€s^  407 
ficfuuis,  378,  402,  426 
fi4iJLfi\€'rcu,  -TO,  266,  378» 

417 
/ji4fifi\aKa,  380,  413 
fufifix^yrwy,  387 
fitfitydKowra,  394 
fAtfurifjL4yos,  374 
/ic/itim^s,  377,  396 
/A^fii}Xc,  212,  360,  378,  397 
/ic/*^Xj7,  422 
/i^/ii}va,  378,  396 
fiffdeififjuu,  421 
fitfdofffuUf  420 
fiffjdj^erai,  436 
fitfiure^oyrai,  427,  439 
n4fAytOf  ii4fiyp,  417 
fitfja't^fi^BOf  423 
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fi4/anfifuu,  378 
IMiUfjftiw^,  423 
fAtfjLtnprrOf  65 
fiifuni-aaif  -ai,  417 
fU/umico,  423 
/AHfutlitrofiai,  436 
fitfivpro,  423 
fitfumo  etc.,  423 
/i^^va»  360,  378,  399 
fitfidfrtiKt,  271 
fitn6f»iraif  361 
/itfiopfidyov,  361 

fi€fiopvXM'^^^  42^ 
fxtfiTrSs,  515 

/X€/itfC<JT€  408 

M^/wica,  360,  398,  413 

ti4iJu^/jMif  144,  145 

fityer6s,  614 

fitp^rvffop,  307 

/icycGm,  46 

fupoirftpffi,  249 

M^iw,  212,  258,  264  (bis), 

266,  643 
fitoe€7ira,  498 
fitpfupa,  365 
H9ptiripli»,  242  «,  454 
firrafoucioi,  335 
/ucrax(if>ic<Teu,  481 
/x9Ttyypa/ipil<rrrUf  493 
/icrcfttf,  316 

/ieT€K(oe-f,  -oy,  120,  502 
firrnxiy^^Vf  306 

/xctpkCCco,  238 

/i^8o/iai,  157 

firiK'dofiai,  -(i{w,  273 

firiicOyWf  255 

M^y^  207,  249 

/iffriofuut  249 

fjudy-Briv,  -0n<rav,  489,  499 

M»7^5i  315 
fny^vai,  500 
fiiyflfftaBai,  5,  490 
/J-vKw/ti,  111,  198 

MtW»  457 
tilKTO,  131 

/i(/i<o>  305 
/i(/iva(<rjcw,  190,  235 
mfurhcKw,    189,    190,    193, 

194,  199 
/ii/tr|f(rKw,  190,  543 
filfivw,  543 

/iiVvdCCTKOV,  530 

/Liiyt;9(»,  /iivvOcw,  269,  503, 

504 
fjuyipofjuUf  fHwpl(o9f  255 
/ilirycfiu,  322 
UKrydffKtTo,  530 
ju(iry«.  111,  189,  192,  193, 

542 
juix^^/icvoi,  500 
ti¥aiaK09f  196 
HydofiM,  193,  543 
iiydffK9r\  530 


funnaraiatt,  65 
fu^iro'^ffCTO,  638 
finiirAfitOat  447 
^i/i^XX«,  202 
ftoXciK,  286 
fioA.-c^ciy,  'oCttp,  253 
fxoKiiw,  183 
fi4>p6c»,  244 
fiopBrjvai,  498 
fiopftoKio'crofjMi,  257 
fiopfiOperict,  191 
fiopfiipM,  215,  377 
fi6pvafjMif  118 
fioxB'iiartuf,  4Cotrretf  243 
HoXBtCoyri,  46 
fi(fC»t  ftv^-doi,  -^»   (suck), 

226,  269,  273 
fiwfw  (groan),  204, 226, 454 
Hv$4arKoyTO,  530 
fivOiiaofiai  (conj.),  447 
fivKdofuu,  204,  273 
/i^ic-e,  -oy,  286 
/A^XAo),  204,211 
fi^pofuu,  214 
fi6iriTWf  219 
/A^»,  147,  202 
furrai  etc.,  1(H 


yorr^pcT,  210 
yairrcLurirc,  190,  210 
yoicrciw,  236 
vo/w,  210,  220,  521 

VOKTiJj,  221 
y<i(r(r»,  221 
yav/iax7}(rc/<orraf,  534 
vaucrtotf,  244 
yavrlAAcTa<  (conj.),  322 
laur^AAo/uu,  255 
ycaCv,  231 
fciiw,  v€6w,  231,  236,  238. 

246 
ViUcijWTfpy  458 
viiKoapf  458 
vtuctUffictf  530 
v(iic€r»,  240,  522 
veto,  305 
vcr^^ci  154,  158 
yffi40orro,  502,  504 
vc/iccri^ofMU,  250 
vffi€<riTdM,  237 
vffitfftniOtlofKyy  313 
vffjLtffirfiOriTt,  510 
vffi6fi§aOa,  62  f. 
W/i«,  144,  266 
y€ycurfi4yaif  221 
y4yaa'Tat,  221 
y€v(/i^0'0«,  423 
v9V(^Ka<rtv,  385 
V€yria-fi4voit  521 
pwo^iKtaVy  394  ' 
y9y6fUKa,  380 
v/i^^c,  899 


miofuu,  146 
rc^,  231 
w€wro4fimrot^  470 
y€9CrdC^,  236 
yc^,  155 
Wo»,  148,  156 
v€^cr€ip  257 
rnydr^os,  512 
i^«»,  501,  504 
io|W«,  376,  537 
rn^owTi^  469 
ioi^oIkm,  186 
t^^,  144,  186 

yfC«,  167.  224 

vticay,  339 

vucdrKo/jLCP,  527 

vurcCtf,  237 

yucf ,  335 

yiicy'i;,  -re,  336 

Wrrw,  162,  167.  168,  224 

ylffffofuu,  146,  210,  220 

W4»ci,  158 

yi^^/icv,  339 

yi^ffofiot,  167 

vo^v,  342 

yofjkt^f  252 

yofuwfiey,  481 

I'OO'Oi,  335 

yoaoifi  &$f,  335 

yocr^icif,  481 

yo(ril>lC»,  250 

yoo'^/iaiyro,  455 

vv7««,  143,  150 

viJ<rir«,  219 

yverra^w,  155,  236 

(alvMF,  216 

{c(yfC»>  -^54 

{<«,  147,  216 

{i}pa(y»,  253 

iu77yor/t«y,  330 

^vfi-fialrifify,  'ficufL€y,  330 

(u^A^at,  320 

lvfifi\'{rniv,   (^M^Xifrro,   65, 

132 
^vy4$rirov,  54 
IvycUcirrai,  361 

luVcX^M**'*  492,  497 
lvy€^tptv6tlriy,  494 
4^ric,  301 
ivyrrix'^*^**  500 

214,  246,  260,  269 
1^,  147,  216 

oyKJutfxai,  231 
^(£(-a(r0at,  -c<r9cu,  445 
^5a(<»,  144 
iSoiwrred,  365 
oSoiircTop^icaficv,  374 
dS^po/ioi,  215 
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^vo^roi,  498 
oS6«riro/jMi,  222S  521 
Siwia,  367,  369,  377 
o^iiSwrrai,  369,  621 
5C»,  203,  223,  264 
Mofuu,  143 
oXyrvfii,  111 
o78a,  153,264,371,397,544 

181,  270 
o^rStyf,  -ea,  389*,  390 
oi(wa,  250 
orf«,  237 
oTica,  371 
oXK€m,  47 
otfc^/ioi,  372 
oltdiaouri,  47 
otKioOrrcf,  481 
o2ico8^fi9}rai  etc.,  372 
oiKoSo/A^eu,  423 
oiicT€ipo»f  255 

o;/Ac£C»>  237,  454 

oiyofitiptiv,  240 

olyowordifiy,  236 

ofo/ia<,  267 

oi<$»,  244 

o7(rf,  450,  461 

otercvficf,  469 

oT(r0a,  35  f.,  42,  383,  395 

o7<r9c,  384 

oiff'to,  'Ofioi,  544 

0(xW«,  184 
orxoAiOi,  184,  267,  417 
or«.  207 
OK^AA»,  211 
ixytioi,  240 

OXiMtTKW,  530 

^A^ic«,  115,143,  164,411 
oX^(r0ax,  286 
6\4aaru,  272 
a\^<r«,  480  <* 
o\iyoiipay4ufVt  216 
oA.ur(Mjw,  175 
oAXvc,  301 

«XAw/w,  115,  172  f.,  273 
3Xo(ciTO,  66 

aAoX^C»>  227,  365,  454 
6\6fA€yos,  172 
oXo^ipofiatf  255 
5A»Xa,  367,  369 
oAciAff,  422 
i/M?JC»,  243 
^ftoA^,  238,  243 
ZfutfiTOP,  281,  286 
^H-nVptCofiat,  250 
a/A<x^,  261,  263 
ifiUifjutBOf  475  and  note 
&fjiyv€f  6funf,  301 
^/xiofei,  292 
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irV<r«,  219 
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o-fn^^O^vcu,  499 
oTKidriO't,  39 
o^icicfw,  237 

(TKi^ytlfn,  116  f.,  170 
CKtprdw,  214,  236 
o'lcXtip^rv,  254 
ffKylirrUf  165 
ffKoir4u,  240 
o'icoirtcCCv,  237 
aicvifialyw,  223 
o-m/C-w,  -o/au,  223,  226 
(TKv^Xoa,  212 
a-Kvr€^,  262 
o-ftc^ctf,  165 
<rfiapayri<rcu,  243 
0>u(iw,  199 

o-ft^X^t  199 
(roi^or,  455 
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•0*00,  305,  crovrtu,  101 
covco,  304 
cwlfw,  214,  215 
cwapdffiTMf  256 
ffwap4(r0ai,  287 
-ordM,  147  ' 

oircTv,  9irMcu  (jiirvi),  287 
<nreiy  (say),  287 
^rrctOy  305 
4rw€lpfy,  213,  342 
(nrtlptffKoyf  530 
0irc(p«,  214 
0ir€i(rflMrKc,  532 
<nrcXX<ificyai,  457 
ffwdyhidfOf  34 
ffw4v9w,  143 
4nr4ppo»,  214 

ffwipx^t  143 
<nrffv8^/ucy,  339 
(rirc^Seroi^,  310 
^nrc^8(tf,  156,  308 
<rx€ViTiu,  468 
o-ir/Cw,  225 
<nro\^,  476 
<rr(£C»,  225,  453 
<rrofi;,  329 
<rrof]i  (?),  316 
irralfiaoMf  330 
<rraX-a/«0,  -dUf  -dCu,  234 
<rra^cj/,  339 
irrdfivor,  100,  353 
orayvitrBtnv^  310 
<rToir^<»,  177,  179 
^rr^KCv,  531 
<rT/7«,  143,  145 

(TTflfiMf  155 

OTtiyerai,  179 

(rrc/x^y  152,  155 

<rr/XA»,  212 

<rTc/i^y  155 

<rT€«ix«f  192,  199 

er^wu,  144 

^rrdpyv,  143 

4rT4p0iJuu,  <rTtpi»f  144,  196, 

269 
<rrcf»9^/i€y,  490 
crtpliTittt,  196 
<rTci?-TOi,  -TO,  104 
4rT€^pay6vf  244 
cr^ipw,  144 
^^ei,  298 
4rT^ifeu,  341 
4rHiOfUw,  313 
<rrripi(u,  454,  456 
<rTi^^,  155 
<rT/C»,  255,  453 
4rri\0w,  150 
4rTixe7v,  287 
<yTix<w<ri,  166 
<rTix«i  143 
irroyax^Vf  245 
trrophpviu*  112,  116 
4rr6p¥Vf  301 


<rT<{prv/u,  112,  261 
VTopunnia,  514 
arpayya^Mf,  231 
ffrpcernyidw,  244 
<rrpw^4rr9S,  499 
ffrp4^9rai,  323 
ffrplpto,  144 
<rTp4^aaKov,  532 
ffrpoYY'iWu,  'V\6ttf  255 
a-rp^yyVf  301 
OTp^yyv/u,  112,  114 
trrvyuy,  287 
(rrvy4a>,  263 
<rTu7^<rrnu,  492 
trr^tty,  104 
(rru^XiYw,  454 
trr^^f  158 
(TTitf/ivXAaf,  256 
aiyytfios,  131 
ovyTKotTo,  128 
^rvXcurirc,  530 
(TvXct/w,  252 
(rvAAryi^ir^/icvof,  493 
(n/A,»,  335 
<rvfi$aff§toyrett  534 
avfifi4fux(if  407 
av/ixKcucp,  492 
(HtfiirtoOt,  518 
avfi^4priy,  342 
o^/voToyoxa,  415 
(rvyo7ayoxcta,  391 
crvvaywyiiafi4yayf  455 
ffuyajrfipaKTae,  367,  368 
a-uyax^frovyrif  490 
(rvvSio^vXalfo/Afy,  469  • 
(n/y^oy,  328 
auy€$d\oy$o,  47 
avy€$4fiaMf  58 
cvy4$oyTo,  334> 
o-t/vc/iri},  394 
<n;yciXcx«iy,  400 
ovvc/Aoxo,  361 
auvfK4ic\€tirT0f  525 
avvtfierpfia'afAtSf  43 
(Tvvclcdoecy,  490, 
<Tvy4ppa/p€v,  287 
(n;yj}5^c,  430 
<rvi^(»,  475 

cvvoKtox^^t  369 
cvyTpifiii<r6fi^oy,  67 
o-i/pf^Wj  456 
(TuplffUfSf  139 
(rJpv,  214 

ffvtrmituuyicBwv,  309 
(n^To,  104,  130,  156,  518 
(T^ceytls,  492 
<r<^aC«»  219,  225,  454 
(r^aXi)yai,  492 . 
iT<l>d\?iWf  204 
(r^<£rrc0  v.  tr^^M. 

crt^rryo^,  145, 150, 174 

a^^Co")  225, 

(rx<iC«i»,  <rx<<«,  223/236,524 


<rx^,  298,  299 

vxte4€iy,  503,  504,  505 

o-Xcty,  <rx4^ai,  287 

o^x^Mci'.  339 

<rx^J,  132,  279.  287,  543 

(Txrrrff,  279,  518,  543 

cxil<r'€urBa,  -co^o,  34,  37 

<rx^<rot,  486 

<rx^<r<»,  279 

(Tx^fw,  223 

o-xoioTO,  334 

axo/i|y,  333 

cr«6C«,  <ripCw,  114,  523  f. 

o'aoXfy^ai,  455  " 

ffuyydta  {ff^yyvfu),  114 

(rdorro,  104 

ffu^popiduf  250 

<rc^,  523,  (f  ut.)  484 

Toicp,  500 

Toir^nu,  492 

Tcbcitf,  157 

raXxd'fiox^oSf  -^pttv,  235 

To/i-cty,  '4<rBai,  287 

Ta/iic^c<ricc,  530 

rdfiypirt,  38 

T<£;uw,  179,  279 

TcCyVTflU,  113 

Tw^,  113,  522 
rapdaffw,  202,  218,  222 
rdp$tifu,  26 
rdpwfifity,  491,  498 
Tapir^fi§0a,  287 
rdp<l>ev,  498 
Tapx^,  222 
T<£<r(r«,  220, 
TOTiJf.  217,  512,  518 
Ta4»ctv,  287 
ro^^ifflu,  492 
rfjryw,  143,  145 
Tc0aXuia,  402 
rtedpimica,  380 
TtBaptrfiKoo'i,  413 

T4e€tKtt,  414 
r4eriXa,  379 
T^eijxa,  378,  397 
TtHtraro,  466 
r4$iyty,  293 
T€0Xaa'fA4yos,  358 
T^aXi^  407 
T€6/i<^l,  519 
r€$y€driyy  422 
Tc^yitiniy,  391 
r€0ydfityatf  424 
Tc0»o<r«,  387 
Tc0vf«(ra,  395 
rt$y€&ra,  426 
'r49mKa,  380,  413 
TcM(»,  436 
Tteoptty,  293 
r4$pafifuu,  419 
Tcftry-,  rt$ay'fi4tmi,  156 
Tcfrw,  113,  202,  217,  506, 
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Tc(^,  202,  214 
rcKTo/icri^r,  158 

Tcicfir,  287  • 

TCKCIO^OI,  481 

r€ictialf>-v,  'Ofiai,  255 

r9\4$ti,  502 

TM\4$€<rK9,  530 

TcX^w,  504 

rcXcfw,  240 

r4\MffKoy,  529 

T€\4<rKO0,  196,  199 

T«A,€wrAr»m,  46 

rcXcvniw,  845 

TcA^»,  622,  (fut.)  480 

TeXi(ric<{/iCKOf,  19(> 

TC/A-ciK,  '4(rBai,  287 

Wmw,  179,  279 

W/i«,  144,  179 

r4vZ<»,  143 

T€^U(rec,  470» 

rip^fipos,  353 

r/prfw,  804 

r4fnrpat,  38 

r4pfwaf  144 

r4ppVf  214 

rtfHraliw,  253 

r4p<rtiy,  T^fKrai,  456 

'r%ptr-4ifi€9Mt  -liinu,  491,  497 

rtp<rofiatf  144 

TCpt/CTK-W,    •O/iCU,    189.     192, 

195,  199 
T€To7<iv,  294,  295 
Wroica,  414 

T^TOIfTOI,  61 

TfrdpireTO,  294 
T6T<£<r0Tji',  435 
r4rarai,  419 
r4raxO',  407 
TeTc£x«TOi,  418 
T€T6Xeirroicou(raf,  394 

TtTf^^fTOl,  436 

T^Tfwxa,  397 
rtTf{>XBn'atj  65,  419 
TfTewx^o-ecu,  267,  270 
renjica,  378,  397 
t«t«j<Jt6j,  378 
TtTifi1ifi9(rBa,  62 
t*tXo,  422 
rirXoBi,  290,  378 
TfTXofij,  422 
rtrkaii€Vf  388 
TcrX^cvoi,  424 
WtXtjicos,  413 
r4roKat  400 
TtTopty,  294.  295 
rcTpofi^w,  217,  269,543 
'r4rpafifiai,  420 
TfTp<i^Ta*,  66,  405,  418 
Tcrp(i^9w,  423 
^tTpaxv/i<fM>f,  421 

•p«Ma(w,  177,186,  217 
ra,  217,  466 


Tcr/nixwa,  879,  897,  402 
r4rfftya,  367 
rvrptyvM,  377,  402 
rerpiySras,  426 
r4rpi^  407 
rrrpl^mai,  405,  418 
r4Tpoip€L,  r4rpwpa  (rp4woi), 

398,  400,  407 
'r4Tpo^€Ly  r4rpwpa  (rp^t§), 

400 
T^TTopej,  70 
reriyfiT^v,  434 
rrri/icf iif  etc.,  156,  294 
T^t  u^o,  428 
TfTwir^rrcf,  294 
TeTi;<ric-o»i',  -rro,  197 
rcT^^fuu,  408 

T€TWX»|K«J,  413 
T€TVXP<''«»  294 

TCTwx^.  423 
TfiJxw.  156,  180,267 

T^,  T^€,  303       • 

•njftrcJj,  514 

T^icw,  157 

rt€a'K6fi€votf  196 

tWci,  301 

Ti9ci/Acr,  330 

Ti9^/ucv,  339 

Tt$4fittr0a,  62 

T{0(<nc(,  529 

rtBtaro,  304 

T^eij,  41 

Ti9^/icnit,  340 

rlBrifii,  107,  517 

Wffi/t,  383 

W9Y7(r0a,  34 

Tfeiiri,  38 

TiBoVf  305 

TticTfv,  342 

Tf/cr«,  168 

WxXw,  212 

rifjui(rcura,  216 

rhufiau,  113,  171 

Tfv«,.113,  170,  171  f.,  179, 

518 
Tfir«T6(conj.),  446 
riTalvtroyf  310 
riraivu,  113,  217,  376 
Ttrffw,  227 
rlrprifUf  rirpdM,   108,  217, 

543 
rtrp^aKcaf  115 
TiTiJiricoMoi,  191,  197,  200 
W«,  113,  158,  179,  518 
T\cu9r,  329 
r\ri$i,  298 
TfidytVf  491 
Tfi'ftyoo,  157 

rO-KO'l'J€  (  =s  ^fltficoic),  411 

TOiccMra,  535 
ToX.u(i»,  237 
TOfiitf,  535 
ToyBop',  TovBp'^fot,  227 


ro^d^iiyuu,  237 
To(c^,  262 
rop€^,  252 
Too4m,  269 
T&ceuiSf  465 
rpoycur,  287 
TpaiT'tim,  -4e^m^  287 

Tpa!W€lofL€V,  313 

rpmrim,  240,  269 

rpdwm^  275 

rpa^iy,  287 

Tp<£^,  491 

rpa^eiipeu^  498 

rpdl^,  275 

rp€r«,  204,  210 

rp^A^,  144,  145 

Tp/»«,  144,  279 

rp4a<r€j  146 

rp4^uf,  31 

rp/^.  144 

Tp^X«.  143,  644 

Tp^»,  146,  204 

Tp/i8«»,  158 " 

rplCof,  202,  226 

rpi^CMTo,  500 

rpoH»,  240 

rp^w,  225 

Tp^t»,  192,  199 

Tp«fyi».  157 

Tpcttnt6c0,  Tp^rrvfit^  115 

rponFotnc^trffctj  196 

Tpo^(i(rKero,  630 

rpttwlfftCM,  190,  199 

Tiryx(£jw,  156, 174. 180,220 

rvKT6sf  514 

T^Kw.  143,  160 

rvfifioy4po§y^  408 

Twjrdfcii',  270 

Ti/Tfiir.  287 

Tinr^<rci,  270 

T^iTTw,  160  f.,  166,267 

rvpayrrictiotrra,  534 

Tupayyida»,  244 

rvp^Cw,  236 

T^o-o'ci,  220 

rv0Xc6<ro'»,  257 

rui^6(»,  408 

T^fl#,  158,  371 

Twx**",  287,  465 

Ti&XI^*.  270 

rixV^h  89 

T<Jx»M»,  27,  39 

T«ec£f«,  227  » 


d/3p(C»>  250 

vyi'cdtw,  -af«#,  80,  177 

ifypiatru,  257 

Mc(o/icir,  241 

68pc[^,  252 

^m  (X/7c»),  143,  16S 

h^T6s,  514 

&X(£c<,  162 
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l\aKr4o»,  89,  162,  266 
6xd(rffw,  256 
6/ACKuo7,  386 
bfi€yalow,  89 
bfiVilovaroUf  241 
ikoy,  465 
^rap^evtntt  469 
ihtapx^l'^^*  340 

^cMcotf^y,  503 
^cX6cT^ov,  514 
^tfxrfifWK*,  359,  418 
Mprrr*,  166 
6w9ppdyfit  491 
&w4parxoi,  334 
^to-x^fo/Mu,  177,  184 
JW^,  244 
dirMico'iroy,  530 
JhrM^vroi,  190 
iwv^arfftf,  257 
6woypto^6rrcUf  469 
^oa^(r<r«,  221,412 
^^6cv,  304 

^oA.(C»i'i  202 
fa'oirtg'ny&'ffs,  426 
&wowtfiTpigari,  39 
iwawr§('p<Ti,  39 
^OToycfr,  492 
^orftfoiTO,  334  * 
Wo^aOaKuVf  193 
^^Mtjytri,  39 
lirr9p'4wy  -ICtt,  243 
^^((yco,  305 
d^iw,  177, 183,  205 
d^^,  183 
S^oKcy,  89 
^cXo(aro,  66 
^4^»r/(ai,  292,  869 
d^irri,  39 
6^d«»<ri,  178 


^oaWhi,  499 
paytiv,  287 
^xr/dfity,  339,  340 
^<i70fuu,  467 
^,147 
^a^dovaa,  502 
<^$99p,  502,  504 
^ocfrar,  217,  254,  284 
ipa»i,  298 

^ilfuy,  ^Oi/ici',  329 
^i|i,  330 

^w,  183,  217  (bJB),  221, 
236 

^OMTl,  47 

^y,  148 
^oytio^tti,  475 
^avMai,  287 
^^(Tici,  488,  532 
^io|,  492 
^01^^,315 
^<iv1|9^  9ai4ni,  490 


^nfiiarw,  490 
^ay^o/uu,  493 
^orniCw,  236 
^ayT^319 
^0,  304 

^Hipypvfu,  168,  220 
^apm-ccreai,  161,  168 
ipapfxdffa-Ut  266 
9(((K»,  145 
^Kurydyrrai,  183 
^ic»,  189,  193,  528 
if>d<n^,  629 
0«ur«0,  469 
^ar€i6st  512 
<Kir(C»y,  243,  537 
4>ar&s,  304 
0(i»,  524 
^^77»i  1^3,  145 
^c/8eo,  304 
^ti9of/Mtf  155 
^oiiuv,  339,  340 
^cy,  342 
ip9p4rw(Tay,  307 
9W»317 
^p6fjita$a,  62 
<p9p6invy,  307 

^cfn-ciCct*  236 

^fn-c,  104 

ip%pr6s,  512 

4»^fKv,  128,  144,  145 

^^^CKtVf  629 

tc^v,  342 

^«iry^yrwr,  306 

^ct^,  151,  162,  156,  181 

^c^»,  237,  251 

^cvicr<{s,  514 

^cu^cfw,  534 

^u^ofcrr^,  66,  486 

^c^loiTO,  486 

^cvio^/icOa,  470 

^s,  ^p,  315 

^/J  (dor.  ^ofiO,  96,  99, 

544 
^ld(»,  250 
ffi(r$a^  34 
^p<ri,  38 
^1},  329 
^9aiWf  330 
^^yw,   ^9aW«,    144,   179, 

269 
^4yyofuUf  143 
^iptf,  tpB4ppct,  214 
4»«^fNu,  457 
^4pffain€s,  457 
^ot'fiev,  'Vij  319 
^^1^,  315 

^rmu  (conj.)»  313 
^iviiUcM,  630 
<^iy^ea»,  171,  172,  503,  504 
^(iw,    ^ir^,    171,    172, 

179,  269,  518 
^tiluvBo,  (oonj.),  818 
^rr^t,  518 
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^/Xci/i<,  26 

^(Xcrri,  47 

^mX^w,  261,  263 

<pl\iliu  etc.,  246 

^fXtirtfo,  34 

(piXoirt,  335 

^in^,  250 

4»X<iC»,  223 

^Xeur/icyos,  371 

ipXeyieuf,  502,  504 

^X^7«0,  143 

^Xf/3o/uu,  157 

4»X^C»>221,223 

^X^muiv,  221 

^Xvi^di^ttf,  181,  221 

^X^o-ci,  221 

^X^ctf,  221,  223 

4»X<W,  221,  223 

itfofi4o,  305 

^iplffffttf  266 

^vdu,  635 

^ovc^,  252 

^(<{r,  167 

^p4oia^,  47 

^p^«,  240 

^p'-flfityai,  'rjycu,  -4^,  190, 

336,  339 
^pfd(iu,  260 
^polri,  335 
^ovff-o,  130 
ippdypufu,  112,220 
4>fNi8cv,  288 
^pdl€ff$oy,  310 

^jMiCvf  223 

<ppa(Aiifff^,  62 

i^pdatrof,  112, 168,  204, 220, 

223 
i^f>^f,  107,  128,  298 
i^K<{f,  636 
ipplffffw,  220 
ippoyrMfiPt  342 
^p^,  158,  220 
^p^<rw,  220 
4>vy7ciKw,  156,  174,  181 
4>vyc7if,  288 
(piytCKf,  531 

^vCciyw,  123,  173,  175,  182 
^^«,  225 
♦«f ,  493 
^vitf,  147,  209 
^uX^<roroKn,  46  (bis) 
<pvkMr<r6yrwyf  307 
<pv\d<riTu,  233,  266 
4»0i^,  343 
4»iW,  179,  216 
ipipffv,  467 
4>^,  214 
i^vadu,  199,  221 

^MTliM,  237 

^^«rrit  (7),  519 
^vrffiivw;  141,  447 
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^tnSiff  518 

<t>(my  147,  518 

ifHAy-w, -yufu,  112,  157,225 

if>^iw,  157,  225 

ipttfpw,  231 


XoScty,  288 

X^C«,  223 

XoTw,  170,  197,  217 
Xaiperoy,  310  (bis) 
Xa/^,215,  267.  271,  272 
XaX-«(«,  -(iC^v,  -o^M,  234 
XoX^wTM,  161,  165 
XoAxc^,  252 
XaMiw,  174,  181 
Xoyciir,  288 
Xw6tu^,  217 
xap^triTM,  256 
XOfMiurtfot,  481 
Xai»^Co/(ai,  250 
Xopi^u^Aic^  455,  469,  483 

X^>ovro,  288 

X<i<rif»,  192  (bis),  197,  217 

X»rl(w,  251 

X^C«.  223 

Xci/iciCw,  236,  238,  253 

Xciftaivw,  253  (bis) 

Xcf«,  210 

X^p'vlirroVf  •vi^aarro,  167 

X«o'c^M,  534 

X*<fovyjai,  470 

X^.  x^MO*.  116,  156,  210, 

518  f.,  (fnt.)  484 
X'np6v,  244 
XCAi-ay,  -dCcir,  236 
XAoi8^(rfcw,  196,  199 
X^Xai(ri,  47 
XO\<{<w,  244 
XOp€^,  252 
X<J«,  115 


Xpoipttf  217 
XpauriUu,    89,    261, 

282 
XpdofMi,  196,  526 
Xp*ti49tt,  502,  504 
Xf>«M€Trf«,  168 
Xp^/dCof,  168 
Xp^^arrofiM,  168 
Xf»^,  100 

Xpvt<rKOfiM,  196,  199 
Xfyni",  92 

Xf>^ivufuu  (?),  116 
Xp^o-Oo,  34 
Xf>n<nxu,  69 
Xfhf'^^t  69 
XP«,  303 
Xp(f»'TTm,  168 
XpnrT6s,  147,  521 
Xpt«,  147.  521 
XP^iv,  115 
Xp^wvviu^  115 
X/Mi<rea»  (r),  309 
X<6co,  304 

X^yyvfu,  x'"^'^9 116 
X«pa{^Tw,  455 
xAffrrai  (conj.),  446 


i^aifM,  113 
ifia/vufMu,  113 
^cdyvfffMf  113 
!f«/p«,  215 
^xiAAw,  212 
i^ci^i^is.  455 
i^<i»,  113.  199 
tf'^Titf,  143 
tf'/Sw,  143 
4>ci(ra(.  113 
^€au,  156 
4^^4»(i,  144 

tWx«.  199 
4^(C«r9cu,  225  > 


263, 


^^ir^ior,  113 
^^^^oiT,  156 
ferret,  221 
^'VX^MU,  493 
4^i^fl»,  158,  199 
^mpWf  535 


irarmeno'A,  490 
Afip€PrOf  361 
fl^jcorrx,  46 
&9ow€wonitUini,  374 
d^^Sdtroo,  449 
«C»,  237 
^«ify,  510 
IS^<nr€,  190,  530 
iM»,  263 
AAitf^r,  603 
A/io<ra  etc,  87,  274 
wMurc/rou,  240,  469 
itp4o§uu^  120,  240 
■mfrioj',  536 
6/MTo,  dpro,  286 
iS^/i^,  499 
4^pi{ay,  454 
tfpopc,  293 
«^^,  78 
<(pTO  V.  4Spcro 
A<ra0'ic€y  532 
«Nm(<{fi€<r^,  62 
dMrrfC»,  537 
aKmovrroi,  481 
Aa^p-^an-o,  -orro,  464 
•^^^MV,  -^tfnpr,  283 
i0^Xc/(r6c»a'av,  310 
A^X^ien,  431 
ifip^Kjirios,  515 
A^Xor,    A^Xor,    279,  283,     - 
286  * 

(&XP«<«*>  244 
^ffx»««,  267,  273 
4^y,  533,  535 


■% 


aamanaffed  (Osc),  441 
abdo,  506 
abnueo,  259 
acceptus,  515 
actnd(O8C.),306 
acuo,  250 
adagium,  103 
aeg^otns,  238 
ago,  145 
an 


esnes  (Umbr.),  230 


B.    ITALIC. 
(Latin  not  distinguished.) 


aio,  181,  203,  230 
alb-are,  -ere,  244 
albicare,  256 
alumnus,  139,  353 
angetuzet  (Osc.)>  373 
ang-it,  -et  (Osc),  373 
ango,  110,  145 
animare,  238 
apio,  166 
apiscor.  82,  191 


apparere,  293 
aptus,  82 
arceo,  239 
aroesso,  534 
arragia,.222 
augeo,  181,  446 
ausim,  438 
aospicari,  240 
balbutio,  267 
bovare,  231 
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cacare,  231 

cadaver,  425 

caecutio,  257 

caedo,  151 

calare,  240 

calator,  240 

Calendae,  240 

cano,  236 

canto,  236 

capesso»  534 

capio,  203 

careo,  497 

carino,  177 

caveo,  240,  261 

-cello,  525 

censazet  (Osc.)«  441 

censeo,  240 

ceplt.  389 

cemo,  170 

cio,  cieo,  259 

clar-nare,  -€re,  244 

claresco,  190 

clandico,  256 

cluo,  clueo,  148,  259 

coctus,  512 

coepi,  380,  390 

columna,  353 

coxnare,  231 

comminisoor,  193 

comparaAcoster  (Osc),  188 

condo,  506 

ooqnino,  177 

coquo,  219 

comigiis,  222 

credo,  506 

cresco,  190 

cabito,  236 

cubo,  166,  236 

combo,  166 

cupio,  203 

capire,  203 

damnum,  353 

danunt  (dane),  171 

dapinari,  240 

datns,  512 

deded  (Osc.),  389 

dedeit,  389 

dedet,  389 

delcans  (Osa),  317 

deico,  151 

deikum  (Osc.)*  151 

deivatud  (Osc.),  306 

deleo,  259 

depso,  145 

depuvit,  211 

desipire,  203 

desivare,  364 

destinare,  177 

dicare,  236 

dicere,  152 

-dicus,  110 

disco,  196 

dize,  -m,  449 


doceo,  196 

domitos,  514 

domo,  234,  278 

douoo  (Old.  Lat.),  151 

duco,  152,  218» 

edo,  104,  145,  265 

eiscu  (Umbr.),  189,  192 

eiscorent  (Umbr.),  188 

eitons  (Osc.),  307 

emgit,  165 

es  (Imperat.  to  rt.ed),  298 

escit  (Old  Lat.),  528 

estod  (Old  Lat.),  303,  306 

estod  (Osc),  306 

esorio,  534 

etu,  -to  (Umbr.),  306, 30b« 

ezplennnt,  170 

ezstinze,  -m,  449 

fa^ia  (Umbr.),  317 

facio,  120,203,411 

facitud  (Old  Lat.),  306 

factud  (Osc.),  306 

faUo,  204 

farcio,  168,  204,  220 

fan,  524 

fat«or,  248»  537 

fazit,  438 

fefacid  (Osc.),  412 

feido,  151,  154 

feliuf  (Umbr.),  392 

femina,  353 

fendo,  216 

f erascit,  200 

ferinnnt,  173 

fero,  104,  145 

fertu  (Umbr.),  306 

ferv  -o,  -eo,  259 

Mo,  151,  154 

filins,  392 

findo,  170 

fingo,  174.  180 

finio,  249 

fio,  508 

fleo,  259 

f  odio,  203 

frango,  112, 

fremo,  145 

frequens,  497 

frico,  234 

frigeo,  360 

fruniscor,  176 

fugio,  202,  203,  225 

fuia,  fuiest  (Umbr.),  147 

fuit,  fnet,  389 

f  ulcio,  203 

fulg-o,  -eo,  259,  497 

fumo,  231 

furari,  231 

faro,  151 

futno,  250 

fuueit  (Old  Lat.),  389 

gaudeo,  209,  240,  261, 503 

genitor,  278 . 


genitus  (lis),  514 

gero,  236 

gesto,  236 

gigno,  543 

glocio,  203,  218 

gnatns,  511,  543 

gnosco,  179,  193 

gnotns,  511 

gradior,  203 

grandire,  249 

grava-re,  -ri,  210,  243, 

grez,  215 

gustos,  155,  520 

habetuto  (Umbr.),  308« 

habitare,  236 

heriest  (Umbr.),  215 

heriiad(08c.),  215 

hiemo,  236 

hieto,  192 

hlsoo,  192  (bis),  197 

ignaros,  243 ' 

ignore,  243 

impedio,  260 

incline,  231 

inclutos,  512 

indago,  240 

ingemisco,  188, 191 

inretio,  249 

insece,  132,  145 

inserlnontor   (Old  Lat.), 

173 
interieisti,  389 
inveterasco  110 
invictos,  515 
irascor,  190 
ire,  iri,  206 
itare,  236 
jac-6re,    -€re,    167,  20.'?, 

236,335,411,497 
jactare,  236,  537 
jogare,  238 
junctos,  514 
jungo,  108,  110 
l&bare,  152 
labi,  152 
lacesso,  535 
lacio,  203 
lamix),  167 
lascivus,  146 

lav-are,  -Cre,  240,  261 ,  269 
lego,  145 
lenio,  249 
levo,  238 
libo,  231 
licet,  497 

likltud  (Osc),  303,  HOG 
lingo,  154 
lino,  170,  171,  178 
linquo,  154,  174,  180 
Atoxeuccir  (Osc),  412 
locutos,  615 
lobet,  166,  240 
lopttoe  (Etnuo.),  412 
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lazare,  238 

madeo,  243 

maneo,  264 

manus,  209 

matorefico,  190 

mederi,  270 

meditari,  236 

mejo,  208,  261 

memento,  378 

memini,  190, 876, 378, 390 

memor,  865 

memoidi,  356 

memoro,  230 

mereo,  214,  361 

metuo,  250 

-minisoor,  192 

miflceo,  189, 192, 197 

modulor,  256 

molo,  211 

moltas  (Osc.),  232 

morior,  203 

moriri,  203 

moveo,  163 

mugio,  204,  226 

mmto.  232 

mango,  219 

nactus,  515 

nandscor,  176,  200,  291 

necto,  163 

neo,  148,  259,  501 

novare,  231,  238 

novi,  376 

nubo,  152 

nuo,  nueo,  155,  236,  259 

nuptorio,  534 

nuto,  236 

obdormisco,  190 

oblnunt  (Old  Lat.),  171 

odi,  376,  378,  390 

olfacio,  283 

olo,  oleo,  259 

orior,  HI,  172,«203,  261 

ostendo,  236 

oetento,  236 

paciscor,  191,  200 

pango,  111 

papaver,  425 

parentes,  278 

pario,  203 

parlre,  203 

paro,  243 

pasco,  189,  200 

patior,  192,  198,  203 

pavio,  210 

pecto,  162 

pedo,  145 

pend-ere,  -6re,  497 

pensare,  236 

peposci  (Old  Lat.),  73, 350 

pepugl,  73,  356 

perdo,  506 


peifines  (Old  Lat.),  802 

peisni-  (Umbr.),  170, 188 

peto,  145,  259 

*petiilo,  256 

pingo,  170 

pinsio,  208,  221 

pinso,  160b  221 

piscor,  281 

plango,  112,  224 

plecto,  168 

ploro,  209 

po600, 192 

potior,  198,  249 

potitns,  515 

poto,  236 

praefica,  412 

pravesoere,  200 

precor,  170 

prebendo,  174, 181 

proficiscor,  200 

profiteor,  243 

prospces  (Old  Lat),  302 

prOfatted  (Osc.).  282 

qoaero,  259 

quatio,  208 

rapio,  167,  208 

redinunt  (Old  Lat.),  171 

rego,  145 

reminisoor,  193 

repens,  145 

rideo,  223 

ructo,  78 

rugio,  204,  225 

rumpo,  170 

runcare,  222 

runco  (subst.),  222 

saUo,  203  (bis),  211,  236 

salto,  236 

salv-ftre,  -6re,  244 

salve,  173 

sapio,  203 

sardo,  161, 167 

scat-o,  -eo,  259 

scindo,  116,  151,  170 

scisco,  189 

scdeo,  152,  223 

sMo,  231 

sequor,  83, 145 

sero  (send),  81,  214 

serpo,  86 

sido,  152 

siem,  324,  328 

sileo,  240 

simulo,  238,  243 

sinciput,  392 
!  sino,  84, 171,364 
;  sisto,  107,  359 

solin-o,  -unt(01d  Lat.),  173 

sono,  231 

sons,  352 

sorbeo,  240 


[  apedo.  161,  203, 204 
stahitnto  (Umbr.).  308' 
statuoy  2IK> 
stemo,  112, 171 
8tezna-Oy  -to,  112 
stiiigiio*  225 
fltipo,281 
stzangalo,  231 
struo,  251 
stndeo,  156 
sabahtn  (Umbr.),  806 
sabdo,  506 
snbfio,  203 
snperETtes,  352 
taoeo,  240 

tagam,  tangam,  278^  291 
tango,  294,  295 
teoe  (Strusc.),  412 
tego,  145 
tendo,  506 
teneo,  606 
teig-o,  -eo,  259 
tero,  214 
terreo,  240 
tollo,  151,  235 
torqueo,  240,  269 
torreo,  497 
tracto,  236 
tiaho,  236 
tiemesoo,  191 
tremo,  145 

tribaiakavom  (Osc),  233 
tittdo,  152 
tulo  (Old  Lat.X  161 
tuor,  taeor,  259 
turbo,  236 

turce  (EtruscX  412,  413» 
tusetutu  (Qmbr-X  808 « 
tuttidi  (Old  Lat.},  395 
uldsoor,  200 
ululo,  365 
unco,  231 
upupa,  365 
UTgeo,  240 
uro,  152,  155,  520 
ustulo,  256 
ustus,  155 
usus,  515 
vado,  152 
venio,  185,  204 
venum  (ire),  80, 206,  494 
verro,  86,  123,  147,  520 
vertumnus,  139,  353 
vestio,  249,  520 
visio  (/BWt»),  146,  520 
viso,  444 
volo  (wish),  146 
voluntas,  352 
volvo,  85 
vomo,  367 
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lUcar,  130 
akshaii»  279 
akhjam,  ^80 
ag&m,  126 
agftflishns,  440 
agirhnAm,  169 
aghasan,  279 
aRhftjftmi,  236 
aka^aksham,  429 
aitlkiirat,  268 
a^ananta,  282 
a^anishta,  438 
a|&ti,  317 
ddar^am,  278,  279 
&dAm,  126 
^idr^am,  278,  279 
admi,  104 
ad-dhi,  298 
6dh&m,  126 
adhoksh&t,  438 
adhvarj&nt,  255 
apaptam,  289 
aplpatat,  289 
apIpSt,  376 
apsanta,  439,  444 
abodhanta,  278 
abodhanta,  278 
dbhtlt,  126 
abhftishma,  438,  446 
ajansam,  438 
aj&sisham,  440 
ar  (go),  212 
arfttij&ti,  249 
ai^t,  278 
arkasd,  438 
arthajS,  233 
aidh,  163,  185 
alambhanta,  174 
av,  147 
avidat,  278 
avMisham,  265 
avokam,  291 
a^amat,  278 
a^&na,  116, 173 
asati,  311 
asaham,  279 
&BthAm,  126 
asmi,  101 
asv&rshtftm,  441 
ah,  181 
4han, 130 
aicftmAmi,  151 
Ada,  365 
ad^jftmi,  264 
adar,  212 
ftdonvasva,  109 
ftninat,  291,  865 
&ldpam,  108 


&mamat,  291,  365 

&jam,  89 

&ra,  865 

^rta,  126 

ftrdidat,  291,  365 

ftrpipat,  291 

ft8,103 

ftsatS,  65 

ftsitha,  35 

ftstham,  281 

&ha,  103 

Ing,  154 

ikkh&ml,  188,  189,  192 

indh,  153 

iny&mi,  171 

ijarmi,  212 

isha^anta,  173 

ishn&mi,  116 

ihi,  297 

okshanjati,  253 

uk&h&mi,  188,  200 

uv&lbi,  369 

ush,  155,  520 

firgkjftmi,  240 

rghiJAiDi,  229,  240 

Tgnj&ti,  250 

rkihimi,  188,  192  (bU) 

rfi^fe,  111 

rvidhmi,  185 

inOmi,  109 

rtaje,  239 

rdh^t,  352 

fdhn6mi,  185 

6^&mi,  154 

Mhi,  297 

^ini96 

O^jft-mi,  240 

(Sehftmi,  151  (bis),  155 

kam&mi,  151 

ku  (howl),  537 

kupj^Lmi,  202,  203 

krpa-,  kfpan-,   Iqrpft-jati, 

253 
kratfij&ti,  250 
kr^mAmi,  151 
klim&mi,  151 
kshan,  216 
k8ha]^6mi,  114 
kshinOmi,  170 
khali^,  226 
gakkhatftt,  306 
gaU:h&ini,  188,  192 
gatd,  511 
g&h,  166 
gnn^,226 
gdh&mi,  151, 155 
gr^IshS,  438 
gfhltiia-8,  173 


grdhntis,  108 

grftma-B,  215 

ehanh,  147,  521 

ka^ksha,  429 

iAjd,  158 

iin^mi,    113,     170,    172, 

179 
&orajlshj&ml,  234 
ihad,  116 
ihid,  116 
^a^ti,  105,  543 
^a§&iia,356 
^an&mi,  272,  282 
^Ij&ti,  249 
^agaraj&mi,  215 
^agarti,368 
^j6,  216 
^gati,  105 
^gnAs&mi,  187 
^v68d,  350 
^he,  350,  448 
^Osha,  356 
^a£^,  155,  520 
gdshi,  298 
§tehj&mi,  474 
iosh&mi,  152,  155 
^t&,  511 
^ejAs,  329 
tat&,  512 
tat&na,395 
tatrd,  357 
tan,  506 
tanishiftzni,  477 
tanuti,  113 
tarishj&mi,  265 
tashthftu,  289 
tasthiv^,  425 
tishth&mi,  106,  107,  289 
tutoda  etc.,  356,  389 
tuddmi,  150 
turv&nd,  346 
tolAj&mi  235 
t]:pnOml,  170 
tnnp&mi,  170 
tras,  521 

tr&BJ&mi,  146,  210 
tr&saj&mi,  240 
d^Q&mi,  170 
datta,  519 
dadA,382 
dadar^a  etc.,  357 
dAd&ini.  105 
dadr^vftn,  425 
dadnifl,  357 
dAdhftmi,  107 
dadhidhve,  416 
dadhlmA,  389 
dadhlU,  331 
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damajdmi,       damanjdmi 

117,  177,230 
daj,  208 
dardarlmi,  390 
dardharti,  376 
da9,  d^,  109, 178 
d&m4n§,  344 
d&mj^,  117 
d&v&ne,  346 
d&sj&mi,  260,  471 
didrkshantd,  444 
di^,  110 

dijami,  120, 148 
dlrjftmi,  213 
dunomi,  209 
duh^Lmi,  150 
ddjftm,  329 
dev&j&mi,  233 
dj^mi,  203,  209 
dvish,  620 
dvisMnt,  362 
dhaj&mi  (suckle),  202 
dharsh-^jftmi,  -&mi,   229, 

240,  259 
dhftnomi,  171 
dhtlp,  158 
dhtlm6jftmi,  231 

dhdrvane,  346 

dhr^ti-s,  108 

dhejftm,  dhejAs,  329 

namafij&mi,  233 

nas,  146,  210,  220,  521 

nah, 163 

n&nadati,  376 

ni^,  167,  224 

nid,  121 

nind,  150 

nesha,  450 

n§shati,  441 

neshatha,  446 

nonaviti,  390 

paic,  219 

paiat&,  514 

p&pat^,  117 

pan&jftmi,  176 

pattr^&mi,  244 

paprak^ha,  400 

papr&,  357 

p^jftmi,  161,204 

payjds,  328,  332 

p&ta-j&-mi,  235 

p&hi,  297 

piparmi,  107 

pipAsati,  444 

paplHhati,  430 

piprhi,  297 

pibadhj^,  351 

pish,  160,221,241 

pld,  241 

prklhami,  192 

prp&^mi,  HI 

prpAti,  etc.,  1 70 

prniidhjai,  351 


p^urnsheja,  236 
prakshe,  448 
praldi,  188 
pra-bravft,  29 
babhdva,  73,  356 
babhtlvlb,  425 
blbharmi,  107 
bubhu^mahS,  416 
b6dh&mi,  152 
bobhavlti,  390 
bravlmi,  390 
bha^,  544 
bhan^,  110 
bhar,  128 
bh&radhj&i,  351 
bharadhve,  63 
bharasva,  304 
bMrftmi  etc.,  138,  317     • 
bharS-ma,  -jus,  324 
bharti,  104 
bbavftt&t,  304 
bli&mi,  96 
bh&riij&mi,  248 
bhflsb,  188 
bhn^mi.  151,  156 
bhuranjati,  205 
bhur4ti,  151 
bhfij&ma,  329 
bhrt6,  512 
bhotsj&mi,  474 
mantr&j&mi,  233 
manth&mi,        mathn&mi, 

170 
mandajadhj&i,  351 
manjatd,  203 
marat4,  514 
masj&mi,  210 
m&l&ti,  232 
m&l&jati,  232 
masi,  298 

miksh,  mimiksh,  197 
mlv,  153 
muk.  150,  219 
markhftmi,  188,  200 
mftrta,  188 
mr^ajarai,  233 
mfn^nii,  118,  170 
mddjami,  202 
mrijate,  204,  205 
julckhaml,  1 88 

a^,  224 

agadhva,  62 

a^a,  204 

as,  146 

a,  106,  121,206 

ftjam,  324,  329 

flsi,  298 

uktd.  512,  514 

ukkh^Lmi,  188 

iina^,  108,  110 
rakshami,  445 
ratharjati,  255 
ramate,  ram^uti,  119 


I  rftdhn6iiii,  114 
rftjati.  225 
r&sat^,  446 
rikSi,  154 

ri^ftkmi,  154,  174, 180 
ririkshS,  416 
rire&a,  356,  395 
rishanj&ti,  178 
rih^mi,  150 
mg&nU  352 
rndh,  503 
roro^  395 
r^^fimi,  227 
r^ribj&td,  536 
r&hati,  178 
lambh-,  174 
lash,  520 

lasbj&mi,  Hs&mi,  116,209 
labh,  166 
lelih.  378 
lok,  219 
lohitati,  232 
vakshaj&mi,  265 
vakshj&mi,  477 
vad, 153 
vadb,  80 
vand,  153 
vap,  205 
vam,  867 
var  (defend),  122 
\'a8  (clothe),  113,520 
vas  (dwell),  520 
vasnajami,  240 
vahatAt,  304 
vankthftmi,     188   f.,   192 

(bis),  198 
vami,  120 
vahajami,  240 
vi^,  222 

vida-si,  -ti,  317 
vidoshl,  425 
vid§t,  332 
vidmanc,  344 
vidvdn,  425 
vidhdmi,  150 
vivasati,  534 
vi(;^mi,  150 
vlrajami,  237 
vTpa^mi,  110 
viT?6mi,  118,  123,  172 
vrhaje,  534 

vlttha,  34,  36.  383,  395 
veda,  153,  371,  379 
vMmi,  153 
vSdane,  344 
vfidajami,  233,  264 
vSviljate.  536 
volcatat,  304 
votati,  317 
vo^etam,  332 
vjaprijate,  120 
vra<?k,  188 
9^jami,  242 
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9aknOmi,  175 
9am,  171 
9inut^,  113 
9U8h,  155 
9rl-na-mi,  170 
9fQthati,  170 
9$tg,  100 
9j&mi,  202 
9rathn&mi,  170 
^raddhft,  506 
9rut4  512 

^rudhl,  126,  129,  297 
9vaj&mi,  268 
9vas,  521 
sa^dhjai,  351 
saiasva,  304 


sad,  223 

san6ti,  med.  sanntd,  122, 

171,  283 
saparj&tj,  265 
aamkir&ti,  115 
sasdva,  73,  356 
s4hadbj&i,  351 
sahasva,  304 
sOd^jftmi,  231 
su  (excite,  send),  364 
sedhAmi,  151 
skhad,  116 
st&va,  29 
st&r^i&mi,  251 
str-ndmi  (-pibii),  112, 116 
sth&p&jami,  231 


snu,  156 
(8)pa9jftmi,  204 
smar&j&mi,  230 
sr&v&mi,  156 
svan&j&mi,  231 
svadh&,  606 
svftdate,  156 
svidj&mi,  203,  208 
had,  223 
hanati,  311 
hajant&t,  308 
hdrj&mi,  215 
h&satg,  438 
hfismahi,  438,  440 
hinOmi,  170 


D.  IRANIC. 

(Zend  not  distinguished.) 


a§iti,  96 

aistatA  (Old  Pere.),  79 

atiydisa  (Old  Pere.),  89 

ad&  (Old  Pers.),  126 

adinam  (Old  Pere.),  170 

apabar6is,  332 

amariyatfi  (Old  Pen.),  204 

avaretha,  122 

avftiti,  39 

idi,  297 

inrithare,  366 

i^td,  189,  192 

isha^dit,  188,  192 

ukhshyant,  204 

uzbftrajat,  240 

kerenava,  176 

kerenvd,  109 

qabda,  506 

qh-j^-n,  329 

gaidi,  297 

gaozaiti,  151 

ga^aiti,  188 

^a^adtem,  52 


zahyamnEm,  471 

sdnAt,  170 

zdl,  297 

tatashat,  291 

tanva,  tanava,  113 

thr^udOm,  63 

daidyata,  331 

dan,  126 

dadhami,  105,  107 

dAoiiha,  471 

d£it6,  512 

drazh,218 

nadent,  121 

patiy&isa  (Old  Pere.),  89 

pathyditi,  220 

perena,  170 

pere^,  192 

(fra)mairyeltfi,  204 

frMaddtM,  36 

fS&najaiti,  179 

barayen,  324,  332 

barftt,  317 
bun,  126,  278 


baMj&i,  bQzhdyai,  361 
bOsbyan^m,  471 
bvat,  278 
maidhayanha,  270 
mainyetd,  204 
yaonh,  yEh,  521 
yaozda,  506 
vaMd,  379 
vafth,  114 
vakbshy&,  471 
varatha,  122 
vidushl,  425 
v^nha^,  438 

verezydml,  202,  204,  226 
verez-jeidjfti,  -idyfti,  351 
v6i9t4,  34,  36,  379,  383 
faStd,  100 
9a9nima,  356 
9ta6main§,  344 
(pa^yft,  204 
9TtitO,  512 
hi^taiti,  107 
hash,  155 
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E,  TEUTONIC. 

((JOTHIC  NOT  DISTINQtnSMD.) 


aflifnan,  180 

aiaik,  365 

aialth,  365 

aiank,  356,  865 

airthkkrinths,  511 

anaMada,  156 

ananiajan,  281 

anasiliui,  240 

aokan,  445 

bahha  (O.  H.  Q.)»  157 

baida,  154 

baira,  138, 145 

beo  (A.  S.)»  467 

bianknan,  181 

bidjan,  203 

bimanig6n  (O.  H.  G.)>  256 

binga,  152,  156 

chriozigdn  (0.  H.  G.)»  256 

dag6n(0.H.G.),  240 

dr&hjan  (O.H.G.),  240, 268 

dreskan,  189, 192 

€iflc6n  (O.  H.  G.),  189,192 

faifah,  356 

faifaha  -n,  -th,  389 

faifldk,  358 

faifrais,  358 

faltha,  163 

fairveitjan,  264 

firstAnCO.H.G.),  100 

fiskdn,  231 

flewiu(O.H.G.),  210 

flihtu(O.H.G.)163 

fddjan,  261 

forscdn  (0.   H.  G.)»  189, 

192 
fraihna,  170 
frathjan,  203 
fr&ajindn,  254 
fr§gna  (O.  N.),  170 


frigne  (A.  8.),  170 

g^&lgjan  (A.  S.)»  256 

gaigr6t,  358 

ginfim  (O.  H.  G.),  170 

glisnjan  (A.  S.)>  254 

hafjan,  202,  203 

halSn  (0.  8.)t  240^ 

hlahjan,  203 

hlindn  (0. 8.),  231 

hlinian  (A.  8.),  231 

holdn  (0.  H.  G.),  240 

ita,  145 

jg8an(0.H.G.),  146,  520 

kansjan,  240 

kinsa,  152,  155 

knfia  (0.  H.  G.),  526 

kustus,  155 

laikan,  227 

leihva,  152, 154 

leskan,  189 

labaith,  246 

lusttus,  146 

man,  378 

m^aii,230 

mikiljan,  256 

mi8ciu(O.H.G.),189.192 

niUm,  nfijan,  n&wan  (O.H. 

G.).  148 
n&mnjan,  239 
uasi-da,  -d^mn,  507 
niw6n  (O.  H.  G.),  231 
6g,  878 

quillu,qiial  (O.H.G.),211 
raska(O.N.).  189 
rasko  (O.  H.  G.),  189 
rathjan,  203 
rinnan,  109, 172 
saisdet,  87 
saisdum,  389 


sandjan,  106 
sat  jail,  321 
scawdn  (O.  H.  G.X  240 
sinnan  (A.  8.)f  106 
skaiakaid,  356,  357 
skapjan,  203 
skathjan,  203 
sOkidMom,  441 
8p§h6n  (O.  H.  G.),  240 
staiga,  155 

«<»ist««Kt  357 
staistald,  357 

sUn  (O.  H.  O.),  100 

steiga,  152,  155 

straujan,  251 

tagijan,  250 

teiha,  152 

tiaha,  218' 

tomnen  (O.  H.  G.),  231 

tbagjan  (O.8.),  240 

thahan,  240 

thaorsDan,  253 

thlasjan,  240 

thriskan,  189 

thulaith,  235 

osskavjan^  342 

osthriuta,  152 

vagjan  240 

v^sjaa  204,  445 

vaist,  vait,  34,   153,  371, 

379,  383 
veratto  (M.  H.  O.X  100 
vigam,  138,  189 
vitu-m,  -th,  389 
wnnsdan  (O.H.O.),  189, 

192  (bis),  198 

ziljaii(O.H.G.),212 


F.  LETTO-SLAVONIC. 


a.  Lithuanian. 

&lk8tu,  163 
aritl,  202 
a^ginti,  173,  181 
&agti,  173,  445 
anksztas,  445 
baidyti,  507 
bfegn,  152 
besdii,  146 


bij6ti,  507 
blai-ni-s,  175 
biHdinu,  180 
btigstu,  163 
b6-k,  450 
bundfi,  173,  180 
biHsin,  billsite,  471 
dirii^,  203,  213 
dristtl,  163 
d&kit^404 


^dmi,  104 

eimi,  97,  171 

eitu  (Low  Lith.),  163 

esmi,  101 

gasti,  163 

g§lbu  (future,  gelbfeiuX 

259 
]edk6ti,  189,  192 
]6dama8,  507 
kankO,  tiUcti,  175 
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kav6ja,  240 
k6pta8,  612 
lald6ja,  202 
l&okiu,  203 
Igkd,  Ukti,  164 
l(i2ta,  163 
l^dinti,  176,  607 
marinti,  173 
mlrszto,  163 
mirti,  173 
pidinti,  176 
piakiU  219 
planjiu  210 
8^20,202,203 
sirpstti,  163 
spirii!!,  splrti,  295 
tenki!!,  180 

nka-^,  174 
fldiu,  203,  228 
velktl,  85 
verdu,  607 
vesdinti,  607 
vfeti,  607 


vei6,  29 


b.  Chubch  Slavonic. 

b9d^467 
ber^  146 
b5g^l62 
bichn,  438 
eitati,  161 
finvaja,  240 
davtl  (8f9«jc<(f ).  425 
dSj^  247 
ddlai^  238 
drtUati,218 
id{k,607 
iskati,  189,  192 
jad^607 
jaxnl,  dxnl,  104 
iasfi,  438 
kapnj^  263 
mel]^  203,  211 
nesft,  278 


ottibdgn^ti,  174 

pl8^221 

plet^  163 

plov-j^  9,  210 

polf^l80 

poi]^  prati,  214 

rastetl,  163 

saditi,  231 

stan^  170 

stati,  100 

stiza,  166 

sttbiraj^  240 

8tlch&«  166 

BtlpatI,  161 

tmm^ti,  180 

veza,29 

vSdo,  391 

vMSti,  260,  264,  391 

zliif,170 

2edati,  181 

flnt^jeti,  244 

Enaj^202 


O,  KELTIC. 

Old  Irish. 


ad-ohon-darc,  399 
ailigim,  256 
birt,281 
caraim,  238. 
carab,  607 
oechan,  389 


oechladatar,  368 
oechnatar,  389 
oechoin,  389 
gab-si,  427 
gegrannatar,  368 
g6n-8am,  427 


iDBadaim,  231 
ne-naisc,  400 
rodamatar,  389 
sesoaind,  368 
seseaing,  358 
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The  Rotal  Evgihbeb.    Illustrations.    8yo.  12«. 
Lifb'of  Sib  John  Bubootkb.     Post  8vo.    Is, 
Rapid  Joubnbts  aoboss  thb  Pampas.    Post  8to.    2a, 
Bubblbs  fboh  thb  Bbubbbr  of  Nassau.    lUostrations.    Post 

8vo.    7«.  6d. 

Stocbrs  and  Pokbbs;  or,  the  London  and  Korth  Western 

Railway.    Post  8yo.    it. 

HEBER'S  (Bishop)  Journals  in  India.    2  Tola.    Post  Sro.    7s. 

Poetical  Works.    Portrait.    Pcap.  8to.    8*.  6d 

Hymns  adapted  to  the  Church  Serrice.    16mo.    Is.  6d, 
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FOREIGN  HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TKAVEL-TALK.  Sngluh,  B-randi,  Germui.  and 
Ho'liLAHD  AND  BBLOIUM,  lUp  ,ad  Pltag. 
MOETH     QBEMANT    Md    THE     HHIWK.— 

Vl-»   btuk  Pann.  the   U»,tz,  ThOnnmr-Jd.    8«on    B*1bmU«L 

Itag™.    M.pudPUi».    PDS.8.B.    10..  '   ""*'  "*  ""^ 

SOUTH    OlEMAST.-WarUmhurK,     BiTvii, 

PIT,  uri  Sm  Dwobe,  from  Utm  CO  1h*  BUck  Siill.p!  pitSi.  loT 


C»ow«»iid  c.  _    

— — -  SWITZERLAND,  Alps  of  a».nj,  md  Piedawit 

PEAKCE,  tart  I.  SonnsBdj.  Brlltanx,  the  French 
AJpi,lb«LoiM,tlie3«ine,lheO«i"iin«.»niJPjreneM.   Fii«(.8vii.    Ti.w. 

ParL  I!.    Central  France,  Auv.rrac.  the 
C*T*BD«.  Bunmndr.  tb«  lilion«  mii!  Bmone,  Pro*.nc«.  Nlmi,  Arlai. 
ruqoh  Afpi,  ALinto,  Lortilut.  Chunpsgns,  4e.   Hai«! 


MEDITERRANEAN    l!^  LANDS— Mai  la.  Corue*. 
ALGERIA   AND  TUHI3.    Alpen,  CoiitU&iuie 

Onui,IbeAll»H(i.e«     Mip.    Po>I  Bto. 

PARIS,  tnd  ill  EnTiroiu.    Uap.    16mo.    Si.  8d. 

SPAIN,  Hadrid,  Tbe  Ca.'.riles,  Th«  Buqtie  Provineca, 

L*m,TheA«uriu,  0»llclii,  E.Inru.^iri.Aii^ulmn,  Rondii,  OnaMit, 
Uirdi,  Vtlmoii,  C«t*ltpnl«,  A1.K.JI1.  NiTUT^  The  B4luria  laUnd* 

PORTUGAL,    LtaBos,   Potto,  Clntn,  Hate,   A«. 

ll^.    Poat  Bto.    ilt, 
__  .__  HORTH    ITALY,     Tarin,    Milan,   Crtmona,    the 


Jlueh^t;nibrt»,iu>ilUl«Pii(rinionTOfSl.F«lei'i.  M 

ROME  AMD  ITB  EaTiRona.     Map.    I'ml  Sro.    Mi*. 

SOUTH  ITAIT    Najilea,  Pompeii,  Heicubneum' 

MdVemHiu.    Map.   fMtS'o.   in., 
PAINTINO.    Tho  Italian   Selioola.     IJInatratiMia. 

a  Vol*.  Pmib™.  »^ 
?LITM  OP  ITALIAN  PAtNTERS,  tbom  Cimabdb 

b>  Bauiho.    BrXn-Joiaoii.     Ponniis.    Poit  Svu.    is.. 

NOKWAT  ClirisUanis,  Bergen,  Trondhiani.   Tha 

—  ..-.njrJnHn.    M«p.    r<p-I8ro.    m, 

-  SWEDES,  Stwkholm,   Upsala,   Gothenborff,   the 


•^ 


-  DBSMa'RK,  Sleawig,  nolstdo.  CopcDhi^n,  Jut- 
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HAND-BOOK— RUSSIA,  St.  Pbtmbsbubo,  Moboow,  Polavd,  aad 

FuTLAHD.    M&pft.    PottSyo.     18*. 

GREECE,  the  Ionian  lalandA,  Coatinental  Greece, 

Athens,  the  PelopooDesai,  th«  lBland«  of  the  ^geen  See,  Albeoie, 
Tbeeeely,  and  Macedooie.    Mape.    Post  8^0.    16«. 

TUKKBT    IN    ASIA— CoHSTAHTiHopu,  the   Bos- 


phonts,  Dardanelles,  Broasa,  Plaia  of  Tn>]r,  Crete,  Cjpras,  SoiTme, 
Ephesas,  the  Seven  Churches,  Coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  Armenia, 
Eaphrates  Yalloy.  Route  to  India,  &c.    Maps.    Post  8f  o.    16s. 

—  EGYPT,  inclad'mg  Descriptions  of  the  Coarse  of 


the  Nile  through  E((7pt  and  Nubia,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Thebes,  the 
Sues  Canal,  the  Pjnunids,  the  Penlneula  of  Sinai,  the  Oases,  the 
Fjoom,  Ac.    Map.   Post  8to.  lbs. 

HOLY  LAND— Stkia,  Palutink,  Peninsula    of 


Sinai,  Edom,  Syrian  Deserts, Petra,  D*ma«euN;  and  PuiniTra.    Maps. 
PoetSro.    80s.    *«*  Trarelling  Map  of  Palestino.    InacAse.    12s. 


INDIA  —  Bombay  a«>  Madias.      Map.     2  Vols. 


Poet  8to.    ISs.  eaoh. 


ENGLISH    HANDBOOKS. 

HANDBOOK— ENGLAND  AND  WALES.    An  Alphabetical 

lland-Bnok.  Condenf^ed  into  One  Yolnme  for  the  Use  of  Travellen. 
"With  a  M»p     Post  Svo.     10«. 

MODERN  LONDON.    Map.    16mo.    8*.  6d. 

ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON  within   a  circuit  of  20 

miles.    2  Vole.    Crown  Svo.    21*. 

EASTERN  COUNTIES,  ChelmBford,  Harwich,  Col- 

rhester,  Maldon,  Cambridge,  E17,  Newmarket,  Bury  St.  Edmuoda, 
Ipswich,  Woodbridge,  Felixstowt*,  Loweatoft,  Norwich,  Yarmouth, 
Cromer,  &c    Map  uid  Plans.    Post  Svo.    19«. 

CATHEDRALS  of  Oxford,  Peterborongh,  Norwich, 


EI7,  and  Lincoln.    With  90  Illu«trationa.    Crown  8to.    ISs. 

—  KENT,  Canterbnrj,  Dover,  Ramsgate,  Sheemess, 


Rocheeter,  Chatham,  Woolwich.    Map.    Post  8to.    7s.  9d, 

SUSSEX,  Brighton,  Chichester,  Worthing,  Hasting, 


Lewei,  Arundel,  Ac.    Map.    Poet  8vo.    6«. 

SURREY  AND  HANTS,  Kingston,  Croydon,  Be! 


frate,    Onildford,   Dorking,  Bozhill,   Winchester,  Southampton,  New 
Forest,  Portsmouth,  and  Islk  or  Wioitt.  Maps.    Post  8yo.    10s. 

BERKS,  BUCKS,  AND   OXON,  Windsor,  Eton, 


Reading,  Aylesbury.  Uzbridge,  Wyoombe,  Henley,  the  City  and  Uni* 
Terslty  of  Oxford,  Blenheim,  and  the  Descent  01*^  the  Themea.  Map. 
Post  8^0.    7«.M. 


WILTS,  DORSET,  AND  SOMERSET,  Salisbniy, 

Chippenham,  Weymouth,  Sherborne,  Wells,  Bath,  Bristol,  Tannton. 
&c.    Map.    Poet  Svo.    lOs.  * 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL,  Exeter,  Ilfracombe, 


Linton,  Sidmouth,  Dawlinh,  Teigninonth.  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Tor* 
quay,  Lannceston,  Truro,  Penzance,  Falmouth,  the  Lizard,  Land'e  End, 
Ac.     Maps.    Poet  Svo.    12«. 

CATHEDRALS  of  Winchester,  Salisbnry,  Exeter, 


Wells,  Chichester.  Rochester,  Canterbury,  and  St.  Albans.  With  130 
Illnstrations.  2  Vols.  Crown  Svo.  36«.  St.  Albans  heparately,  crown 
8vo.  6«. 

GLOUCESTER.  HEREFORD,  Ain>  WORCESTER 


Cirencmter,  Cheltenham.  Stroud,  Tewkeebiiry,  Leominster,  Roes.  Mai- 
Tern,  Kidderminster,  Dudley,  Bromsgroye,  Evesham.  Map.  PoetSro.  As. 
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LUndaff.  and  8t.  DaTiil's.    With  Illastratioiia.    Post  8to.    Iftt. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE     AND      RUTLAND— 


Northampton,  Pe»crhoron^h,  Towc««t*r,  Darentrr,  Blark«t  Har- 
boroogh.  Kettering,  Wallingboroach,  Tbrapston,  bcamford,  Upping- 
ham, Oakham.     Map.    Post  6ro.    7«.  9d. 

-    DERBY,    NOTTS,    LEICESTER,     STAFFORD, 


Matlock.  Bakewell,  Chatsvorth,  The  Peak.  Bnztoo.  HardvSek,  Dore 
DUe.  Aahborne.  Southwell,  Mansfield,  Betford,  Burton,  BelTotr,  Mdtcn 
Movbrajr,  WolTorhampton,  Lichfield,  Walsall,  Tamvorth.  ICap. 
Poet  8ro.    ••. 

SHROPSHIRE,  CHESHIRE   avd  LANCASHIRE 


— Sbrevsburr,  Ladlow,  Bridgnorth,  Oswestry,  Cbest«r,  Crewe,  Alderler, 
Stockport.  Birkenhead,  Warrington,  Barf.  Manchester,  Lirerpool, 
Burnley,  Clitheroe,  Bolton,  Blaekbam,  Wigas,  Preston,  Rochdale, 
Lancaster.  Soothport,  Blackpool,  Ac    Map.    Poet  8to.    lOr. 

YORKSHIRE,  Doneaster,  Hall,  Selby,  BeTerlej, 


Searborongb.  Wbttby,  Harrogate,  Sipon,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bradfoi^ 
Halifax,  Uuddersfield,  Sheffield.    Map  and  Plans.    Post  Sro.    12s. 

CATHEDRALS  of  York,  Ripen,  Darham,  CarlUIe, 

Cheater,  and  Manchester.  With  Ot)  Illustrations.  9  Vols.    Crown  Sro. 
Sis. 

DURHAM    AHD    NORTHUMBERLAND,     New- 


castle. Darlington.  Gateshead,  Bishop  Auckland,  Stockton,  Hartlepool, 
Sunderland.  Shields,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Morpeth,  Tjnemouth,  Cold- 
stream, Alnwick.  Ac.    Map.     Post  8ro.    9«. 

WESTMORLAND    akd    CUMBERLAND— Lan- 


cAstPT.  Fumess  Abbey,    Ambleside,  Kendal,  Windermere,  Coniston, 
K«»wick,  Grasmerp,  Ulswater,  Carli^Cockermonth,  Penrith,  Appleby. 
Map.    PostSTo.    6«. 
*••  Mureat's  Map  or  tbk  Lakk  DiSTaiCT,on  canras.    Ss.9d. 

SCOTLAND,  Edinbnrgh,  Melrose,  Kebo,  Glu^w, 


Dumfries.  Ayr,  Srirling,  Arran,  The  Clyde,  Oban.  Inrerary,  Loch 
Lomond.  Loch  Katrine  and  Trossachs,  Caledonian  Canal,  Inverness, 
Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Braemar,  Skye,  Caithness,  Ross,  Sother- 
laod,  <&c.    Mans  and  FUns.    PostSro.    9». 

IRELAND,    DaMin,    Belfast,  the  Giant's  Cause- 


var,  1>«np.i;*l.  Galwar.  Wexford,  Cork.  Limerick.  Waterford,  KiUar- 
ney.  Dtntry.  Gleogariff.  i:c    Maps  and  Plans.    PostSro.     10s. 

HERODOTCS.     A  New  English   Version.    Edited,  with  Notoa 

and  EiiBaTS,  historical,  ethnographical,  and  geographical,  by  Cavosr 
Rawlixsov,  assisted  by  Sib  HBvaT  RAWLisisosr  and  Sn  J.  Q.  Wil- 
Kivsi^x.    Map«(  and  Woodcuts.    4  Vols.   Sro.    4S«. 

IIERSCHEL'S    (CAEOLiitK)    Memoir  and    Correspondence.      Bj 

Mrs.  .loHX  Hbrscrel.    With  Portraits.    Crown  8to    12«. 

HATHjSRLEY  (Lord).  The  Continuity  of  Scripture,  as  Declared 
by  the  Testimony  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  ETangelbtt  and  Apostles. 
8vo.    6«.    J\>pular  Editum.     Post  &to.    is.  6d, 

HOLLWAY  (J.  O.).    A  Month  in  Norway.     Fcap.  8to.    2i. 
HONEY  BEE.     Br  R«v.  Thomas  Jamis.    Fcap.  8vo.  U  - 
HOOK  (Dban).     Church  Dictionary.     8to.  1^ 


HAND-BOOK— CATHEDRALS  of  Briitd,  Gloaoester,  Hereford, 

WoKestsr,and  Llohfleld.  With  50  lllttstratteM.  Crown  Sfa.    16$.  l 

NORTH  WALES,  Bangor,  Canarron,  Beanmarii, 


Snovdon,  LUsberis.  Dolgelly,  Cader  Idzia,  Conway,  Ac    Map.    Poet 

— '- — SOUTH  WALES,  Monmonth,   Llandaff,   Herthjr,  j 

Vale  of  Neath,  Pembroke,  Carmarthen,  T^nhy,  Swansea,  The  Wy,  dfce.  j 

Map.    PoatSvo.    7s.  i 

CATHEDRALS     OF   BANOOR.    ST.    ASAPH, 
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HOMR  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRART.  A  Series  of  Worki 
adapted  for  all  cirelea  and  elasMs  of  R«adera,  haTinn  been  mImM 
for  tb«lr  aekaowladged  intersat.  and  ability  of  tha  Aathon.  Pott  8niw 
Publiahad  at  S».  aod  8«.  64.  •aeh,  and  amuiged  aoder  two  distliiedTe 
baada  aa  foUowa : — 


0LAB8  A. 


HISTORY,   BIOGRAPHY, 

By 


1.  8IE0E  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

JOHV  DWKWATBB.     S». 

9.  TBE   AMBER.WITCH. 
LADT  DUWW  GOBOOll.     iU. 


By 


8.  CROMWELL  AND  BUNTAN. 

By  BOBBBT  SOUTBXT.     S(. 

4.  LIFE  or  8»  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 
By  JoHV  Babbow.    2». 

6.  CAMPAIGNS  AT  WASHING- 
TOM.  By  Rbt.  O.  R.  Glug.  S«. 

e.  THB  FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS. 
By  Ladt  Duww  Gobdov.    i$. 

r.  THB  FALL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

a  LIYONIAN  TALES.    Sr. 

9.  LIFE  OF  COND&  By  Lobd  Ma- 
99,  ed. 

By  RsT. 


la  BALE'S   BRIGADE. 
O.  R.  Glbio.    Us, 


AND    HISTORIC    TALES. 

U.  THE    SIEGES    OF   VIENNA. 
By  LoBO  ELLsamBB.    Si. 

15.  THE  WATSIDE  CROSS.     By 

Gapt.  Milmav.    2$, 

13.  8K ETCH  ES  or  GERMAN  LIFE. 

By  8iB  A.  GOBDOV.    8«.  M. 

14.  THE  BATTLE  or  WATERLOO. 

By  ExY.  G.  R.  Glbio.    99.9d. 

16.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  8TEF. 

FENS.    8s. 

16.  THE    BRITISH    POETS. 

Thomas  CAMrBBuu   8«.  6d. 

17.  HISTORICAL     ESSAYS. 

LoBO  Mahov.    99, 6dL 

15.  LIFE  OF  LORD  CLIYE. 

Rbt.  G.  R.  Glbio.    8«.6d. 

19.  NORTH  -  WESTERN      RAIL- 
WAY.  By8xBF.B.HaAD.    S«. 

90.  LIFE  OF  MUNRO.    By  lUr.  O. 
R.  Glbio.    8«.  6d. 


By 
By 
By 


CLASS  B. 


VOYAGES,    TRAVELS. 
1.  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN.   By  Quomam 

BOBBOW.     99. 9d. 

9.  GYPSIES  or  SPAIN.  By  OBoaai 
BOBBOW.    9»,6d. 

8A4.  JOURNALS  IN  INDIA.  By 
BxiHOP  Ubbbb.    9  Vols.    7«. 

6.  TRAVELS  di  thb  HOLY  LAND. 
By  Ibbt  and  M axolbs.    9«. 

6.  MOROCCO  AND  THE  MOORS. 

By  J.  Dbuioiovd  Hat.    9«. 

7.  LETTERS  FROM  tbb  BALTIC. 

By  a  Ladt. 

&  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  By  Mas. 
Mbbbditb.    9». 

9.  THE  WEST  INDIES.   By  M.  G. 
Lewis.    29, 

10.  SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA.     By 

Sib  Johv  Malcolm.    99.  (id, 

11.  MEMOIRS  OF  FATHER  RIPA. 

9s. 

19  A  18.  TYPEE  AND  OMOO.    By 
UiBMAjni  Mblyillb.  9  Vols.  7«. 

14.  MISSIONARY  LIFE  IN   CAN- 
ADA.   By  Rbt.  J.  Abbott.    9f. 


AND   ADVENTURES. 

16.  LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS.  By 
a  Lady.    9f. 

16.  HIGHLAND     SPORTS.        By 

CHAat^a  St.  Johm.    8«.  6d. 

17.  PAMPAS  JOURNEYS.    By  Sit 

F.  B.  Hbao.    9*. 

18  GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN. 
By  RiOBABD  FoBO.    99,  6dL 

19.  THE    RIVER   AMAZON.     By 
W.  H.  Edwabds.    9f. 

90.  MANNERS   A   CUSTOMS  OF 

INDIA.  ByRBT.C.AcLAVD.  Ss. 

91.  ADVENTURES    IN    MEXICO. 

By  O.  F.  RuxTOV.    8«.  6dL 

99.  PORTUGAL    AND    GALICIA. 
By  LoBB  CABVAavoR.    99.  64, 

98.  BUSH  LIFE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 
By  Rbt.  H.  W.  Hatoabtii.   U. 

94.  THE  LIBYAN  DESERT.      By 
Batlb  St.  JoBV.  9s. 

96.  SIERRA  LEONE.     By  A  Ladt. 
8s.  6A 


%*  Eaob  work  may  Iw  bad  stpanttslyr 


18  LIST  OF  WORKS 


HOOK'S  (Thiodobb)  Life.  By  J.  0.  Lookham.    Feap.  8to«     1*. 
HOPE    (A.  J.  Bxrisfobd)  Worship  in  the  Cfharek  of  England. 

8to.    9«.,  or,  Popular  SelecHom^m,    8to.    2«.  9d, 

HORACE ;  a  Kew  Edition  of  the  Text.    Edited  bj  Dmam  Hiucav. 
with  100  Woodeata.    Crown  8to.    7».  6cl. 

life  ot    By  DiAH  MiLVAir.    liliutratlonB.    8to.    9a 

HOUGHTON'S  (Lobd)  MonograpliB,  PeFBonal  and  SodaL    With 

Portiaiti.    Crown  8to.    10«.  9d, 
PoiTicAL  Worm.     Collected  Edition,    With  Por- 


trait  SYoU.    Fcap.Sro.    12«. 

HUME  (The  Student's).  A  History  of  Eagland,  from  the  Inva- 
■ion  of  Jalint  C»sar  to  the  RoToIatloa  of  1686.  Coireetad  sad  ooa- 
tlniMd  to  1806.    Woodeata.    Po«t8yo.   7«.6cl. 

HUTCHINSON  (Gbv.)  Dog  Breaking,  with  Odds  and  Ends  Ut 
thoiio  who  love  the  Dog  and  the  Gun.  With  40  lUnstnUiona.  ftt 
edition,    7i,Bd. 

HUTTON  (H.K).  Principia  Graeca;  an  Introdnetion  to  thaStodj 
of  Greek.  Comprehending  Oremmar,  Deleetoi^  and  BrfimJeo  Iwol. 
with  Yoeahalaries.    Sixth  EiUitm,    ISmo.    8c  6d. 


lEBT  AND  MANGLES'  TrareU  in  Egypt,  Nnbia,  8yrla» 

the  Holy  Land.    PoetSro.   U, 

JAMES'  (Rny.  Thomas)  Fables  of  JEsop.  A  New  Translation,  with 
Hlstorieal  Preface.  With  100  Woodcnta  by  TunrxsL  and  Wox.r. 
Poet8To.    9«.6d. 

JAMESON  (Mw,).  Lires  of  the  Early  Italian  Painters— 
and  the  Progreas  of  Painting  in  Italy— Cimabne  to  Baaaano.  With 
60  Portraita.    Foat  Sto.    12«. 

JENNINGS  (Lowis  J.).    Field  Paths  and  Green  Lanes  in  Surrey 

and  Saaaex.    lllaBtratlona.    Post  Syo.    10*.  6d. 

JERYIS  (Bby.  W.  H.).  The  Gallican  Church,  from  the  Con- 
cordat of  Bologna,  1616,  to  the  BevoluUon.  With  an  Introdnctioa. 
Portraita.    S  Yola.    8to.    98$. 

JESSE  (Edwabd).  Gleanings  in  Natural  History.  Fop.  Syo.  Z9.6d, 
JEXBLAKE  (Bey.  T.  W.).    Life  in  Faith:   Sermons  Preached 

at  Cheltenham  and  Rugby.    Fcap.  8vo.    St.  6cf. 

JOHNS  (Rky.  B.  G.).  Blind  People;  their  Works  and  Ways.  With 
Sketchea  of  the  Lirea  of  aome  famous  BHud  Men.  With  lUuatratloBa. 
Poet  8to.    7«.  6d, 

JOHNSON'S  (Da.  Sakuil)  Life.    By  James  BoswelL    Including 

the  Tour  to  the  Hebridea.    Edited  by   Mb.  Cboku.    1  toI.    Royal 
8to.    lis    Kew  Edition,    Portraita.    4  VoLi.    Bvo.      [In  JPnpmxtiiom. 

LiYOs  of  the    most   eminent  English  Poets,  with 

Critical  Obserrattnna  on  their  Workn.    Edited  with  Notea,  CorreoUye 
and  Explanatory,  by  Pbtkb  Guvmikoham.   8  Tola.    8to.    Sttt.  6d. 

JUNIUS^  Havdwritiro  Profesnionally  investigated.  By  Mr.  CHABof, 
Export  With  Preface  and  Collateral  Evld*DC<»,  by  the  Hon.  Edwamd 
TwiSLBTua.    Witl.  FacsiuiUee,  Woodcuts,  d(C.    4to.    £9U. 
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KUrS  (BuHOP)  life.  By  a  Latmaw.  Portndt  2  Vols.  8to.  IBs. 
KERR    (Kobkbt).    Small    CoaQtiy   Hoqm.    A    Brief   Practical 

DiaooQfM   on  th«  Planninff  of  a  ResidaDM    from   SOOOf.  to  60001. 
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STANLEY'S  (Dxas)  WORKS  :— 

SiKAi  Aim  Palbstibb,  in  connexion  with  their  History.   Map. 

8to.    lis. 

BiBLB  IB  THB  HoLT  Labd  ;  Eztractod  fit>m  the  abore  Work. 

Weodeats.  Feap.STO     U,6d. 

Eastbbb  Chvboh.    Plans.    8to.    128, 

Jbwibh  Chvbch.     From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Christian 

Era.    SYols.  8to.    88*. 
Epistlbs  or  St.  Paul  to  thb  Cobibthiahs.    Svo.    18s. 
Litb  or  Db.  Abbold,  or  RuoBt.    With  selections  firom  his 

Correspondence.  With  portrait  StoIs.   Crown  8to.   lis, 
Chitbch  or  Sootlabd.    Byo.    7«.  6d, 
Mbxobials  or  Cabtbbbubt  Cathbobal.     Woodcats.    Post 

$▼0.    Is.  6d, 

Wbstxibstbb  Abbbt.      With    Illustrations.    8ro.    16s, 

Sbbm()bb  dubibo  a  Tour  in  thb  East.    Sto.   9«. 

Addbbsbbs  abd  Cbabobs  or  thb  latb  Bishop  Stablbt.    With 
Memoir.   Bro.   IQs.Sd, 

ST.  HUGH  OF  AYALON,  Bi«hop  of  Lioeoln;  his  Life  bj  G.  G. 

PzaRT,  Canon  of  Lincoln.    Poet  8to. 

ST.  JOHN  (Cbablbs).  WUd  Sports  and  Natural  History  of  the 
HiRhlande  of  Scotland.  New,  and  heantifully  iUnatratad  Edition. 
Crown  8to.    lbs.    Ch«ap  Edition,  Pust  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

(Batlb)  Adrentnresin  the  Libyan  Desert.  Post  Bro.  2«. 

SUMNER'S  (Bishop)  Life  and  Episcopate  dnring  40  Years.  Bj 
Ite^.  Q.  H.  SuMNEB.    Portrait.    8vo.    Us. 

STREET  (G.  E.)  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain.  From  Personal 
Obierratlonfl  made  during  ee^eral  Joomeys.  With  Illn&tratiaaa. 
Royal  8to.    dOs. 

Italy,  chiefly  in  Brick  and 

Marble.    With  Notes  of  Tonn  in  the  North  of  Italy.    With  00  II- 
Inatrationa.    Boyal  Sto.  S6«. 


80  U8T  OF  WORKS 


STUDENTS'  MANUALS:— 

Ou>  TnTAjnore  Hutoet  ;  from  tbe  Greafticm  to  tli«  Bainrn  of 

the  J«W8  from  Captlrltj.    Maps  ud  Woodenti.    Pott  Sno.    7«.  9d, 

Nbw  TisTAViiTT  BxsToaT.  With  an  Intiodoetion  wmneeting 
tiM  History  of  tho  Old  and  New  TeBtanMott.  Maps  and  Woodcota. 
PoatSro.   7«.8d 

EocLmisnoAL  Histoet.    The  Christian  Chnreh  dnriD^  the 

FInit  Ton  Contartet ;  From  its  Foondatton  to  the  fiUl  eatabUahment 
of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire  and  tho  Papal  Power.    Poet  Sro.    It,  M. 

Sholisb  Chiteoh  Histoet,  from  the  aceeMioii  of  RentyYIII. 
to  the  sileDcIng  of  ConToeation  in  the  18th  Centniy.  By  Hot.  Q.  G. 
PaaaT.    Poet  8to.    la.  6d. 

AEcmT  HisTOBT  OF  THE  East  ;  Egypt,  Aaajria.  BtbyloniEy 

Media,  Penia,  Asia  Minor,  and  PhoBnleia.  Woodeata.  POatdro.  7e.  64. 

AsaiHT  Gbooeapht.  By  Bey.  W.  L.  Beyah.  Woodeota. 
Poet  8to.    f «.  6d. 

Histoet  of  Gebbob  ;  ftt>m  the  Earliett  Times  to  the  Bomam 
Conoaeat.    By  Wm.  Bkitb,  PG.L.    Woodeuta.    Crown 8to.   7a. 64. 
\*  Qtteationa  on  the  abore  Work,  limo.    tt, 

HiSTOET  OF  Bomb;  from  the  Eariiest  Times  to  tho  Eatab- 
Uahment  of  the  Empire.  By  Dbae  LrobBLu  Woodeotk  Crowa  8tol 
7«.  6d. 

Gibbon's  Deouee  aed  Fall  of  the  Boxie  Exfieb.  Woodeata. 

Poet  8to.   7c.  6d. 
Hallam*s   Histoet    of    Eueope   during  the  Itiddle  Agea. 

PootSTO.    7«.6<i. 

Hallax*s    Hibtort  of   Eeglaed;    from    the   Aeeession    of 

Henry  Y II.  to  the  Death  of  George  II.    Poet  8to.  7#.  fid, 

^  HuxE*8  Histoet  of  Emolaed  from    the  InYaston  of  Jnliua 
Cnaar  to  the  Berotation  In  16S8.    Continned  down  to  186S.    Wood- 
enta.    Poet  8to.    7c.  6d. 
%*  Queotiona  on  the  abore  Woik,  ITmo.    Sc. 

Histoet  of  Feaecb  ;    from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Estab- 

liahment  of  the  8«>eond  Empire,  1862.    By  Bar.  H.  W.  Jsaria.  Wood- 
eata.   Poet  8to.    7f .  6d. 

Ekolish  Lanquaoe.     By  Geo.  P.  Mabsh.    Post  8yo.    75.  M, 

Eeolish  Liteeatueb.     By  T.  B.  Shaw,  M.A.  Po^t  8yo.  7s,6<L 

Sfeoimees  of  Ekolish  Litsrature  from  the  Chief  Writen. 

By  T.  B.  Shaw.    Poat  8to.  7f.  6d. 
KoDBKH  Gbooeapht  ;  Mathematical,  Physical  and  DescriptiYo. 

BtBbt.W.  L.  BavAM.  Woodouta.  Poat8TO.  7«.6d. 

/  Moral  Philosophy.  By  Wm.  Flbxieo,  D.O.   Post  8yo.  7«.  6d. 

Blackbtorb's  Com xbrt ARIES  or  the  Laws  of  Erolaed.    By 
R.  Malcolm  Kaaa,  LL.D.    Poat8TO.    7c.  6d, 

STTFFE  (Knutt).    Strength  of  Iron  and  Steel    Plates.  Syo.  129. 

SOMteYILLE  (Maey).    Perponal  Beeollections  from  Early  Dfe 
to  Old  Age.    With  her  Cerreapondenoe.    Portrait.    Crown  8to.    1S«. 

Physical  Geography.    Portrait.    Poat  8yo.  9a. 

Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciencea.    Portrait 

Poet  8to.  9c. 

Molecular    and  Microscopic   Science.     Dinstra- 


tiooa.    S  Tola.    Puit8vo.    21c. 


PUBLUHXD  BT  MR,  UDBKAY.  U 

STANHOPE-a  (Eari.)  WORKS  :— 

HiBTORi   or  EnatinD  iuch  tsb  Buob  ot  Qcrxnt  Asn  *o 

TBii fmcit or TuiJiLLU  [TDl-B^l.    ■»!«.    PsatBis.    (t.Mcb. 
BuniH  Imi,  ntoH  mOuaiHfa  1T83.    iro.     ia.  M. 
Hi»io»io»  "FbBTTFlTi."    Poate»o.     Sj, 
Hmouoib^irc  Cbitk^ii.  EssATS     PobI  Sro.     U.  id. 
Fbikih  Bitkut  tboh  Moscow,  a»  OThu  EcEUn,     Fo«t  Sro, 

Lirs  or  BiLuiiiaB.    Poet  Sro.    lOi.  0<f. 
Lt>i  or  CoRpi,    Pott  Sto.    >«.  td. 
UisciLLiBiis.   3  Tob.    Poft  Sto.    ISa. 
Stobt  or  JoAK  or  Abo.    Fckp.  Sto.    li, 

ADD«raSlMOJI  ViRTOCsOoCiSIOBS.        I61DO.       Ifc 

BOCTHEY  (Kobt).  Utm  *f  BaDjin  Md  Cromwell.  Fort  Sto.   2. 

SWAIJiSOS-  (Ci»o»).     KicBoe    ud  Apoodei'  Crwdi;    Tbolr 

Aibili«iui''"'B'.'  '°'™"'"'"'"'  ««a«4i»>i»«  ot—rtttCntitt  et. 

8TBBI.  (VoHi   Hfiiory  of  Europa  daring  the  Freneb  BatoIdUod, 


THIBlUra  (Anom)  Puritj  In  Uuiicsl  Art.     Tn«lit«d  ftom 

pMta^T'Si  "'""  '  •"*'•"''  *'""<>"  hr  W.  H.  OlWUtow^  M.P. 
THIELMANN    (Bi«o»'.     Jonniej    throogh    Uie    CancMng   lo 


with  o 


THOMSON  (Asoaajsnop).     Lincoln's  tun  Sermone.   Sro.  lOf.  M. 

Lifa  in  th«  Ught  of  Ood'i  Word.     Post  Sto.     b. 

TiTIAN-e   LIFB   AND  TIMES.      With    eome  .cooont   of  U« 

TOCQDBVlLLE'.^  Suie  of  Socielj  in  Fiance  before  thoReTolnlion 
«*r's«""'u,"'"'  "'"''  '*^  "  ""'  ^""'-  T™'"!""'  *-f  H««' 

TOMLISBON  (Chjj.),  The  Soo.el;  lU  Origin,  abaelnre  ud 
PtoM  in  JV«itj.    Wiih  tmutaUou  [mm  Bonn,,  t.iruct,  «cr.    I^H| 

TOZER  (Sit  H.P)  Righliinds  of  Torkej.  -iUiTliiti  to  UoddU 

Id.,  AthM,  OLjnipu,,  .ndPBlloo.     »  Vuta      Cn>n  Sn.     Hi. 

'■'■      Lecture!  OB  the  OeogTBphj  of  Oreoco.    Hip.     Po«t 

TftlSTRAM  [CAsot-)Gr«.t8.hu»   IllutrBtloBB.   Crown  Bro.  IB*. 

I.en.lof  M"iil);  TraTel*  Md  DlMOTerJMon  tbo  bat 

™n..„      -*,.'"'  "■•'•a""!!  ih^JonlMi.  lUutntlM).   Cmru  8t».  is, 

TECR  >  (BwBOF  or.-The  ClSedwl;  iu    HeeoMBrr  PUce  4 

tlil..ftniidWurk<.ftl.iCl.ur.:l.,    CrowDSTt.  J      »«    ra 


8S      LIST  OF  WORKS  PUBLISHBD  BY  MR.  MURRAY. 


TWENTY  YEARS'  RESIDENCE  among  the  Greeks,  Albanimiu, 

Turkis  Armeniaop,  and  Bnlgariana.     By  an  Eholihh  Ladt.    Edited 

bf  Stanlkt  hkMK  PooLK.   S  YoIb.    Giown  Sro.    Sl«. 
TWISLETON  (Kdwabd).    The  Tongue  not  Essential  to  Speech, 

with  IllastratloDs  of  the  Power  of  Speech  in  the  eaae  of  the  Afiriean 

Confeason.    PostS^o.  6«. 
TWISS'  (HoiAOi)  Life  of  Lord  Eldon.    2  Tols.    Poet  8to.    21#. 
TYLOR  (E.  B.)  Beseirches  into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind, 

and  Derelopment  of  Civilisation.    3rd  Edition  ReTiaed.    8va    ISf. 
Primitive  Culture;  the  I>e7elopment  of  Mythology, 

Philnaopby,  Religion.  Art,  and  Cnstom.    2  Vols.  Sro.    14f. 
VAMBEKY  (Arxiiiius)  Travels  from  Teheran  acroes  the  Turko- 

mtnOeMrtontheEaatemSlioreoftheCatpian.  Ilhistratione.  8to.  tl*. 
VAN  LENNEP  (Hbubt    J.)    Travels   in  Asia  Minor.     With 

Ulnttrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  Arohoology.    With  Woodcnta, 

«Vols.   PoetSvo,    24«. 
Modern  Customs  and  Manners  of  Bible  Lands, 

in  innatration   of  Scripture.     With  Maps   and  SOO    lUnstnUloBs. 

SVole.  8to.    21f. 

VIRCHOW    (PaorBSBoa).     The    Freedom    of    Science  in   the 

SCedem  State.    Fcap.  8vo.    t$. 
WSLLINQTON*S   Despatches  during  his  Campaigns  in  India, 

Denmark,  Portogal,  Spain,  the  Low  Coontriea,  and  Franee.   8  Vela. 

Svo.    20t.  each. 
Supplementary  Despatches,  relating  to  Lidia» 

Ireland,  Denmark,  Spenish  America.  Spain,  Portugal,  France^  Coq. 

Fees  of  Vienna,  Waterloo  and  Paris.     14  Vols.    Sro.    90e.  eadi. 
^*  An  Index,    Svo.    20«. 

Civil  and  Political  Correspondence.   Vols.  I.  to 


VIL    8vo.    20f.  each. 

Speeches  in  Parliament.    2  Vols.    8vo.    42«. 


WHEELER  (0.).    Choice  of  a  Dwelling ;  a  Practical  Handbook  of 

Useful  Information  on  Building  a  House.  Plsnt.    Post  Svo.    7«.  M. 

WHITE  (W.  H.).  Manual  of  Naval  Architecture,  for  the  use  of 
Naral  Oflleers,  Shipowners,  Shipbuilders,  and  Yachtsmen.  Illustra- 
tions.   8to.    245. 

WILBERFORCE'S  (Bishop)  Life  of  William  Wilberforce.  Portrait. 

Crown  8vo.   6«. 
(Samuel,  LL.D.),  Lord  BUhop  of  Oxford  and 

Winchester;  his  Life,  Edited  by  A.  Rawson  Ashwkll,  D.D.,  Csnon 

of  Chicbester.    With  PortraiU.  Ac    8  Vols.    8to. 

WILKINSON  (8ia  J.  G.).  Manners  and  Cuntoms  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptlsns,  their  Private  Life,  Laws,  Art^  Religion,  Ac.  A 
new  tdition.  Edited  by  Sahubl  Bibch,  LL.D.  Illustrations.  8  Vol*. 
8vo.    84s. 

Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.   With 

600  Woodcuts,     a  Vols.     Post  Svo.    12«. 

WILSON  (JoHH,  D.D.),  of  Bombay,  Pifly  Years  a  Philanthropist 
and  Missionary  in  tiie  East;  bis  Li'e.  By  Gaoaas  Siuth,  LL.D. 
WItli  rortralt  and  lllustratioriS.    8to.    18s. 

WOOD'S  (Captain)  Source  of  the  Ozus.  With  the  Geographj 
of  tbe  Valley  of  tbe  Oxus.    By  Col.  Yulr.    Map.    8vo.    12«. 

WORDS  OP  HUMAN  WISDOM.     Collected  and  Arranged  bj 

E.  8.    With  a  Preface  by  Canon  Lidoon.    Fcap.  8to.    8t.  6d. 

YULE'S  (Colonbl)  Book  of  Marco  Polo.  Illustrated  by  the  Light 
of  Oii  nrai  Writers  and  Modem  Ti  avals.  With  Maps  and  80  Plates. 
S  Vols.    Medium  Svo.    63f. 
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